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NOTES    TO    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VOLUMK     I. 


Map  of  R'IMAn  Britain.     (Bj-  Mr.  F.  Havcrfii.-l(l)    .         .        Frontispiece 

IliERIAN   AND   CELTIC    R.ACIAL   TVPES,    I-ROM    THE    Rho.NDDHA    VaLI.KV  .  2 

Bosxi.AC  Communal  Homestead ,") 

Repi'oiluoed.  by  permission,  from  A.  .T.  Evans,  T'-niiif/k  Jinxnia 
iinil  thr  Hirzegorina  on  Foot  (hiriiiij  the  Insurrection,  2iul  edition, 
Lomlon.  1S77,  p.  .5()  srqq.  The  original  is  a  sketcli  taken  at 
Bukovje.  near  Bred,  on  tlie  Hungarian  JIilitar.y  Frontier. 

Remains  of  a  British  Village  at  Chysauster,  Cornwall     .         .  '.i 

In  Gulval  parish,  near  Penzance.  Partly  excavated  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase  in  1S7H.  It  covered  several  acres,  and  consisted  of 
eiffht  or  ten  hut  clusters,  each  walled  round.  The  one  which  was 
then  excavated  was  au  oval  uinetj'-five  feet  lontf,  with  chambers  in 
the  encircling  wall  opening  into  a  central  court.  Traces  were 
found  of  a  hearth  with  a  seat  by  it,  of  a  small  furnace,  and 
of  a  mill-room.  Similar  structures  are  found  in  Carnarvonshire. 
Sec  Arphaolotjical  Jonrnul,   Vol.    XXX..    l.S7:i,  p.   ?i'27t  srip/. 

Gold  Coin  of  CnNOBELiNis l(i 

His  reign  may  probably  fall  lietween  the  years  .">  and  40  A.D. 
{sec  Evans,   Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  284  ■■.ir/ij.). 

Beonze  Fibula  of  British  Design,  from  Silchester      ...        11 

"Old  Men's  Workings,"  Bunny  Cliffs,  St.  Just.  Cornwall     .        .        14 

British'JEnamelled  Orn.\ments Ill 

Of  these,  n  and  1/  were  found  at  'Westhall,  Suffolk  {-Irchicoliyia. 
XXXVI..  454)  :  c,  of  late  British  workmanship,  was  found  in 
Lond(m  (//mw  Ferules,  Plate  XIX.). 

British  Bronze  Helmet  and  Bowl 17 


The  horned  helmet  was  found  in  the  Thames  near  Waterloo 
Bi'idge.  the  bowl  at  Lochar  Moss,  Dumfries-shire. 

Severn  Coracle  To-dat 11) 

Remains    of    Te.mple    .vr    Lydxey'    Park,    Gloucestershire,    and 

Objects   found  there 21 

The  oculist's  stamp,  cut  in  slate,  was  used  to  authenticate  the 
eye-water  compounded  by  the  oculist  Julius  Jucund\is  :  viz.  '■  colly- 
rium  stactum,"  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye:  "  coUj'rium  melinum," 
containing  oxide  of  copper;  and '"  collyrium  pencillatum,"  .'ipplied 
with  a  brush  to  the  con.iunctiva.  A  list  of  all  such  stamps  dis- 
covered in  the  Roman  Empire  is  given  in  the  Jlcruc  Archcoloi/iijuc, 
1S'.)H.  The  figure  of  Victory,  '•  standing  on  the  globe  as  if 
just  alighted,"  is  "an  unmistakable  specimen  of  Romano-British 
art "  (Bathurst).  The  wolf-hound  is  jirobably  Greek  in  work- 
manship.     The  cock,  in   bronze  (^used   as  a  candlestick),  may  have 
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lieen    part    of    the    furniture   of   the  temple    (Bathurst.  Excttrations 
(It   Liiihinj  Fur!,-).       C.  I.  Laf.,  VII^,  YAW. 

Weapons  and  Trumpet.    Bronze  Acje  in  Britain     .        .        .        .        2> 

The  trumpet  comes  from  Dunmanway,  Ireland ;  the  celts  re- 
spectively from  Bandon  and  Yorkshire  :  the  dagger  with  handle  was 
found  in  the  Thames  :  the  longer  sword  in  the  Medway,  the  shorter 
in  the  Lea  :  the  broadest  spear-head  was  found  in  Plaistow  Marshes, 
the  smallest  in  Naxby.  Lincolnshire  :  the  long,  narrow  one  in  a 
hoard  in  the  south  of  England. 

Tires  and  Naves  of  Chariot  Wheels;    Iron  Mirror  and  Bits.     .        29 

These  were  found  in  a  barrow  at  Arras,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(r/.  Greemvell.  Britixh   Biin-nir.s,  p.   4.")4). 

British  Bronze  AR-Miiin  with  Traces  op  Enamel     ....        :i5 

Found  near  Drummoud  Castle.  Perthshire. 

Bronze  Juc  in  the  Husterian  Museuji,  Glasgow    ....        37 

Discovered  near  Lesmahagow  in  1807,  in  a  stratum  of  clay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  stream.  The  bottom  is  marked  bj'  concentric 
circles  beautifully  turned,  the  body  is  plain  :  the  figures  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  handle  have  been  interpreted  as  M:ner\a  with 
her  owl :  more  probably  they  represent  a  girl  playing  with  a  pet 
bird  with  Cupid  above  her.  On  the  handle  is  a  draped  shield  with 
a  Gorgon's  head.  The  handle  divides  at  top.  clasping  each  side  of 
the  jug  with  the  bill  of  a  duck.  The  leaf  above  it  is  for  the 
thumb  to  rest  ou  in  poiu'ing  out  liquid.  Similar  but  earlier  jugs 
have  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  are  stated  to  be  imitated  from 
Alexandrian  silverware  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  (Macdonald. 
('(itdhyiii-  of  the  Museum). 

Coins  op  Dumnovellaunus  (or  Dujinobellaunus)  and  Tincommits       39 

These  gold  coins  are  figured  and  described  in  Sir  John  Evans's 
Cinns  of  the  Anc'intt  Brltonn,  Plates  IV.,  Xo.  7  (Dumnovellaunus) : 
I..  Nos.  13  and  14.  Their  weight  is  about  82  grains  each.  The 
first  was  found  at  Walton-on-the-Xaze.— Commius.  a  British  prince 
jierhaps  ideiitical  with  the  Gaul  Commius  mentioned  in  Caesar's 
('omnieutaries,  had  three  sons.  Tincommius.  \'erica.  and  Eppillus. 
These  seem  to  have  ruled  over  South-Eastern  England  (Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex),  whether  jointly  or  sejiarately  is  uncertain.  Coins  of 
all  exist  :    rf.   Evans.  o]i.  cif. 

RoJIAN    ANTIyriTIES.    SiLCHESTER.    HANTS 43 

The  Forum  measures  27G  feet  by  313  feet.  The  eagle  was  found 
in  one  of  the  small  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  basilica,  under  ten 
inches  of  burnt  timber.  The  wings,  which  were  erect  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  were  gilded,  are  missing  :  the  broken 
talons  show  it  had  been  wrenched  from  the  standard.  The  bird 
is  nine  inches  long,  and  eatdi  feather  is  carefully  finished.  It 
may  have  been  hidden  in  the  roof  to  aAoid  capture  during  the  civil 
war  of  Carausius  and  .Mlectus  (Chapter  II.).  and  the  whole  fell  in 
a  fire  of  much  later  date  :    rf.  Joj'Ce.  in  Aiv/itcnlni/ia,   XLVI.,  3f).'!. 

Bronze  Coin  of  Cakausius,  struck  at  Camulodunum      .        .        .        4,') 

Obverse,  head  of  Carausius,  with  in.scriptioii  describing  him  as 
Imperator  and  Augustus  ;  reverse.  Peace  (Pax),  holding  out  wreath 
.and  leaning  ou  spear;  below,  mint  mark  ('.  (Camulodunum).  This 
coin  is  not  among  the  413  types  of  Carausius's  coinage  catalogued  by 
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Cohen   and  Feuardent.  Dffrriplkui   liistorvjiw  des  Mminaies  /rappees 
stnu  VKiiipirc  Homain. 

ViKOCONlUM,  Weoxeteh,  xear  Sheewsbduy 40 

This  represents  the  northern  side  of  the  old  wall.  The 
explorations,  begun  in  ISoIt,  are  described  by  the  late  T.  Wright 
in  the  Jonmul  of  t/u-  Uritisli  Arcliceoloqicdl  Amociation.  Vol.  XV. 
,SVr  also  Vol.  LIV.  p.   12.'J. 

Till-;  Old  Uojiax  Bath  at  Bath  before  Restoration         ...      47 

The  great  bath,  placed  in  a  hall  111  feet  4  inches  long  by  fiC  feet 
6  inches  wide,  is  about  0  feet  S  inclies  deep.  The  bottom  measures  To 
feet  i  iucbes  by  2'.l  feet  (i  inches  ('7'.  C.  E.  Davis.  The  Exeatationx  of 
Jtomiiii  JSiithx  ill  JSiith). 

The  lioMA.N  Pharos,  or  Lighthouse,  at  Dover  Castle  ...  49 
According  to  Canon  Puckle.  "'  Vestiges  of  Roman  Dover,"  Arcliieo- 
loi/iii  Cinitiiiiiii.  Vol.  XX..  p.  128.  it  is  "perhaps  one  of  the  most 
genuine  examples  of  Roman  work  of  its  rough  and  massive  period." 
Traces  of  a  similar  building,  according  to  the  same  autliority.  were 
found  in  one  of  the  casemates  on  the  Western  Hill,  and  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  double  system  of  signal  lights  to  assist  navigation. 

Diploma  of  Rojiax  Citizenship 51 


Two  tablets  of  Clipper,  folding  one  over  the  other,  presumably  so 
as  to  be  carried  on  the  person  as  proof  of  citizenship  :  found  in  1812, 
at  Malpas  in  Cheshire,  on  the  left  of  the  Roman  road  to  Viroeonium  : 
recording  a  grant  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  of  citizenship  and  ''con- 
nubiuni "  (or  the  riglit  of  marriage  into  Roman  citizen-families) 
to  certain  time-expired  soldiers  from  Tliracian.  Pannonian. 
Tungrian,  and  other  auxiliary  troops  '■  now  in  Britain  under 
L.  Neratius  MarcelUis."  who  have  served  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
The  grantees  are  named,  and  an  inscription  at  Rome  is  referred 
to  as  confirmation.  L.  Xeratius  Marcellus  appears  to  have  been 
Governor  of  Britain  A  li.  iul-l(i:i.  The  inscription  will  be  found 
in   C.  J.  Inf..  Vol.  VII.,  Xo.   11'.i:h. 

ViiTiVE  Tablet  from  thb  Crew  of  the   Tuihemis  B.idiaxs     .        .      .j4 

Found  at  Jlontreuil.  near  Boulogne.  Tlie  centre  figure  (presumably 
a  divine  being)  has  rays  around  its  head,  and  is  nude.  That  on  the 
right  holds  a  saucer  (patera)  over  an  altar  on  which  is  a  fire.  The 
other  figure  is  unrecognisable.  Below  are  two  triremes,  and  the 
two  side  figures  are  sup))Osed  to  represent  oftii-ers  of  the  fleet.  Sec 
E.  Desjardins,  Geoi/rap/iic  ih-  In  Giiiilr  Rimiihie.  I.,  pp.  364-368. 

Roman  Amphitheatre.  Dorchester,  Dorset oH 

It  is  (roughly)  oval.  2111  feet  by  138  feet,  and  in  area  not  much  less 
than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  About  lli.uno  persons  were  able  to  find 
room  in  it  to  witness  the  execution  of  a  munieress  in  17U.'j. 

Plan  of  the  Forcm  and  its  Xeighbouhhood,  Silchester         .        .      57 

Reproduced,  with  some  verbal  modifications,  from  the  plan  pub- 
lished liy  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of   London. 

The  Forum  proper  is  about  142  feet  by  130.  The  small  chambers 
between  the  outer  and  inner  ambulatories  (arcades)  were  probably 
used  as  shops.  The  black  lines  in  the  plan  represent  walls,  the 
hatched  lines  foundations  of  walls.  Sit  G.  E.  Fox.  Arclia-oloffia. 
Vol.  LIII..  p.  ."i4o.  The  Christian  church  was  discovered  in  1892,  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century. 
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Romano-Beitish  Sculpture  :    Hercules  and  Hesione         .        .        .      ."jS 

Found  in  the  Nortli  City  Wn,ll.  Chester.  LSill  ;  1st  or  2nd  cent.  A.D. 
<S(r  Haverfield,  Cafdlmjur  k/ tJir  (iro.srfnur  Musnini.  ('/iiKttr.  i\o.  13S. 

RiKG  WITH  Insceiption.  ••  Uterk  Felix" r.n 

Bas-Reltep  of  Deae  Matees  (Found  at  Ciuencestek,  isii'.i)      .        .      GO 

The  udrship  of  this  triad  of  kindly  goddesses,  whose  "attribittes 
are  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  the  horn  of  plentj'."  is  nowhere  referred 
to  in  Latin  literature,  but  was  extensively  practised  in  some  parts 
of  Western  Europe,  especially  Cisalpine  and  Xarbonese  Gaul.  Lower 
Germany,  and  some  districts  of  Britain.  In  Rome  itself  hardly  any 
traces  of  it  liave  Ijeen  found.  It  seems  to  be  associated  specially  with 
the  army,  ;iiid  to  have  been  either  German  or  Keltic  in  <-'ri:.^in. 
Haveriield.  Arr/nifiliu/iu   ^E/iiin/i,  Vol.  XV. 

JIosAic  at  Beading,  Isle  of  Wight 61 

The  whole  desig-n  (given  p.  l.")U^  represents  a  female  head  (possibly 
Harmonia)  surrounded  by  three  medallions,  containing  respectively  the 
mancook  here  shown,  a  gladiatorial  combat,  and  a  fox  stealing  into  a 
vineyard.  These  have  been  interpreted  as  morning,  noon  and  night- 
fall. The  beasts  are  possibly  winged  jianthers.  the  jianther  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus.      Morgan,  lliiiiniii.  Mn.inir  ran  iiimt.s.  p.  I'lU. 

The  Goddess  Covextina  on  a  Water  Lily 62 

Not  fitherwise  known  in  Roman  mythology.  Apjiarently  the 
deity  of  the  well  of  Prooolitia  (.vrc  Map  of  Roman 'Wall  on  p.  S6). 
This  well  was  rediscovered  and  reopened  during  a  dry  summer,  and 
this  stone,  with  others,  including  a  carving  of  three  nymphs,  atten- 
dants of  the  goddess,  and  ten  altai's.  besides  a  few  coins,  was  then 
found  (l.S7(i).  The  inscription  records  the  dedication  of  the  image  to 
the  goddess  Covejitina  by  Titus  Domitius  Cosconianus.  j-H'ffcct  of  the 
fir.st  cohort  of  the  Batavians.  -1  rcliamlnijid  ^iiliuna,  VIII.  Ji'pjicnirris 
ICpiij riiphii'ii,   IV. 

.lEsCULAPIUS   AND   HVGIEA.      FoUND   AT    BiNCHESTER    (ViNOVIUM).  .        63 

Eijhcmi  rix  Kpiijru pliiiui,  VII..  '.IT'.I. 

MiTHRAic  Stone  pound  in  London  in  ISS!) 6-1 

Mithras-worship,  introduced  by  the  Orientals  in  the  Roman  armies, 
was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Empire  from  the  second  to  the 
fourtli  century  A.D.  The  god  is  here  represented  as  slaying  a  bull 
(whose  Idood  typifies  the  generative  principle  in  nature)  and  attended 
by  torch-bearers  ;  the  figures  outside  the  medallion  are  Signs  of  tlie 
Zodiac.  Sit  Cumont.  in  Reseller.  Aii.ifiilirl irhrs  L.-.ricdH  d.  (Ir.  u. 
Hum.  Mijthi'huiif  (ls84).  sntj  fiii:  Mithras,  The  cave  mentioned  in 
the  text,  at  Chapel  Hill  near  Housesteads,  was  discovered  in  1822. 
Arc/u(o!ii//ia  ..Ulia/ia,  O.S..  I.,   p.  263. 

To.MBSToxE  OP  Centurion  axd  his  Wife  in  White  Sandstone  .        .      G.". 

Found  in  the  North  City  Wall.  Chester,  1891.  A  tombstone  to  the 
memory  of  Marcus  Aurelins  Nepos.  centurion  of  the  Twentieth 
Legion,  ••  set  up  by  his  devoted  wife.  He  lived  fifty  years." — 
Eplicmcris  Epi<irii]ihirn.  VII..  881).  Haverfleld,  ('atiilutjiu-  of  the 
(rnixeciinr   Mu.iiiim,   Clicstir.  No.   37. 

Christian  MoNO(iRA.M,  Stamped  on  Block  op  Lead     ....      (SO 

Several  such  blocks  have  been  found  in  tlic  Thames  near  liattersea, 
stamped  witli   the   niaker's  name.  Syagrius.  tlie  monogram    XI'   ((Jhi 
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r.lio,  the  fii-st  two  letters  of  tlie  Greek  word  Christos^,  and  in  one  case 
Spcs  iu  Deo  (Hope  in  God).  Haverfield.  Hiniiiiiw-IiritixJi  IiiscHjjtions, 
II.,   Xo.  S4  ;    Arfh(riiloi]!riil  Jniinin/.  XLIX. 

Block  of  Lead  from  Lutud.^hu.m,  ne.\r  Wirkswoeth,  Debhvshire  .        G7 

About  2ili  in.  by  4'r  iu. ;  weight.  S3  lb.  ;  found  about  the  year  1783 
at  Matlock  Moor.  Derljyshire.  The  inscription  reads,  L.  Aruconi 
Verecundi  metal(loruin)  Lut(udarensinm).  See  ('nrpiix  Iiixi\  Liit.,  VII.. 
1214  ;  but  the  correct  name  of  the  place  is  apparently  Lutudarum.  not 
Lutudae.  For  other  such  blocks  found  in  Britain  .svc  Philipps  and  Jlay, 
Archamlmiical  Jiiiiriiiil,  XVI.  (IS.'jIO.  and  Haverfield.  .In/n/nlui/H-nl 
,/»« ;■;(«/,  XL VII..  p.  2."i7,  and  I'riH'ii'diiii/x  iiftlir  Si'cict ij  of  Ant iqiiaries, 
18iU.  p.  188.  The  block  with  a  date  equivalent  to  A.n.  4'.).  mentioned 
in  the  text,  is  described  in  /'orjiii.i  Iiisr.  Zw^,  VII.,  12iil.  butis  now  lost. 

Pot  of  Uurobiuviax  Ware,  with  Huntixg  .Scene       ....        08 

Jet  Ornaments  of  Ro.mano-British  Period       ...         .        .        G!) 

Found  iu  various  excavations  at  York.  The  figures  are  a  little  less 
than  one-fourth  the  natural  size. 

Remains  of  Ro.man  Villa  at  Darenth.  Ke.nt 71 

The  upper  floor  of  the  room  was  taken  off  to  show  the  construction 
of  the  hypocaust.  The  villa,  one  of  the  largest  yet  found  in  Britain, 
is  described  in  Arcfnei)loi/iii  Cuittiniui,  XXII.,  p.  4'.l  xrijrj. 

Tower  of  G.ateway  op  Roman  Wall,  Pevensey         ....        75 

Inscription  op  Rustics,  a  Roman  Legionary 77 

Probably  1st  century  A.D.  Found  in  North  City  Wall.  Chester, 
1887.  It  may  be  freely  translated  thus  :  "To  the  memory  of  Publius 
Rustius  Crescens  of  the  Fabia  tribe,  who  was  born  at  Brixia 
[Brescia,  in  North  Italy],  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  after  ten 
years'  service  in  the  Twentieth  Legion,  this  stone  was  set  up  b.y 
Groma,  his  heir." — Ephnnrris  Bpiyraphira,  VII,,  S'.);i.  Haverfield. 
Satahitjuc  of  the  Grosrenor  jIlHseuiii.,  No.  49. 

Figure  op  Bowman  from  Housesteads  (Borcovici'M)      .        .        .        7!) 

44  in.  by  23  in.     Bruce,  Lripiiliiriiim  Septriitriona!/;  p.  122. 

Plan-  of  Hardknott  Fort,  Cu.mberland 81 

A  small  hill  fort  garrisoned  by  auxiliary  troops.  Plan  from  the 
Proofidiiii/x  of  t/ic  Cu)iil/irfii/id  and  Wi xtnioreland  Arr/irroloyiral 
Socirtij.  XII. 

Western  Gateway  in  Roman  Foht  at  Bikdoswald  (Amboglanna)        82 

The  Romas  Wall  near  Housesteads Sj 

The  low  wall  on  the  left  is.  of  course,  modern  and  irrelevant. 

JIap  op  Hadrian's  Wall.     (.By  Mr.  F.   Haverfield)       ....        si; 

A  Bit  op  the  Roman  Wall 88 

Section  of  Hadrian's  Wall .89 

Inscribed  Altars,  found  at  Ellenborough 91 

The  ancient  Uxellodunum,  near  Maryport  ;  these  altars  are  pre- 
served at  Xetherhall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  H.  I*.  Senhouse.  Bruce, 
Laphluriiim  Scptfntviondle  :   C.  I.   Zrt?.,  VII. .  3117-418. 
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Map  of  Wall  op  Antoninus  Pius     (By  Mr.  F.  Haverfifld) .        .        .        '.'2 

Plan  ok  Bkemenium '.'S 

Excavations  lifre  made  in  lsr)2  are  ilescrilied  by  Bruce,  Liipidnriiuii 
SrptentriKiinh'. 

Roman  Slab  fuom  Bridgeness,  Carripen .95 

In  the  National  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
E<linhurgh.  Dimensions.  0  feet  by  S  feet.  Sculptured  sandstone, 
found  near  the  east  end  of  Pius's  Wall.  The  inscription  states 
that  the  Second  Leprion  (Au^nista)  constructed  4.i)."i2  '■  paces,"  or 
about  ih  miles,  of  the  wall  for  the  Enijieror  Antoninus  Pius.  To 
the  1  ead'er's  left  is  a  mounted  Roman  soldier,  ^'alloping  over  two  slain 
and  twoliviuir  Caledonians.  They  are  naked,  but  armed  with  spear, 
sword,  daffger  and  square  shield.  On  the  other  side,  sacrifice  of  the 
Suovetaurilia  (an  offering  of  hull,  sheep  and  pig,  originally  made  by 
Roman  farmers  to  purify  their  land  :  afterwards  extended  to  military 
and  other  uses).     C  I.  Int..  VII..  KISS. 

Face  of  North  City  Wall.  Chester,  showinc  Plinth     ...        97 

Multangular  Tower,  York Hil 

The  lower  courses  are  Roman.  The  tower  in  the  museum  gardens 
once  formed  one  of  the  angle  towers  in  the  wall  of  tlie  Roinan 
town.  It  has  ten  sides,  and  consists  of  neat  and  regular  courses  of 
small  square  blocks  of  stone,  with  bands  of  red  brick. 

Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk  (four  miles  south-west  of  Yanuontli )        .         .       104 

Richborough,  near  Sandwich lo."i 

Roach  Smith,  Anfiquitii:i  of  Uiclihunniijk.  On  the  changes  in  the 
coast  line,  see  An-liteoliMjia  Ctnitiatiu.  Vols.  VIII  and  XXII.  The  place 
is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  landing-]dace  of  Augustine  (p.  -'2."i). 

St.\tuettes  of  Roman  Deities.  British  Museum  .        .      ini'i,  107 

Found  at  various  places  in  Britain — the  Mars  in  Norfolk  ;  the 
.Tupiter  at  West  Stoke.  Sussex  ;  the  Apollo  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
near  London  Bridge.  An-h.-eolngiii.  Vol.  XXVII.,  4(1.  For  the 
Mercury  see  ArclnBoincita,  XXVIII. 

Plague  of  Deus  Nodens.  Lvdney 109 

Pectillus  and  the  Wolf 109 

A  votive  tablet  to  the  god  Nodens,  probably  commemorating  an 
escape  from  a  wolf  in  "  the  vast  Silurian  forest "  west  of  Lvdney. 
Pectillus  (a  diminutive  from  prrtni.  a  comb,  or  the  instrument  used 
for  plajdng  tlie  lyre)  was  presumably  either  a  valet  or  a  musician,  in 
service  at  Lydney.  Bathurst, -•iH/ijw/Y/c.v  at  Lyilthij  Purl:.  Plate  20  ; 
C.  I.  Lat..  VII..  139.      (But  see  Note.  p.  xlvi.) 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn 114 

The  original  thorn  was  destroyed  by  Puritans,  under  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  I.  It  l)loomed  on  Christmas  Day.  and  its  blossoms  were  taken 
aliroad  as  great  curiosities  by  Bristol  merchants  (Ilearne.  7/ixfori/  of 
(lliixliinJuinj,    1722).     Its   place   is    marked    by  a  stone   on   Wearyall 
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Hill.      Trees  grafted  from  it  still  exist  in  the  town,  and  one  of  thein 
is  here  represented  in  bloom. 
Church  of  Llanfihangel  Geseu'r-glyn,  near  Borth       .        .        .    lifi 

Ancientl}'  in  a  mountain  fastness.      (■"■'ce  text.) 
St.  Illtvd's  Cross,  Llantwit  Major 117 

Ninth  century  :  bears  Illtyd's  name  and  other  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  one  recording  its  erection  by  Samson.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Coil  lie  il",  I.,  p.  ti'JS.  The  monastery  and  school  founded  by  St.  Illtyd, 
soldier,  saint,  ar.d  practical  agriculturist,  flourished  till  the  twelftli 
century,  when  its  revenues  were  assif^ned  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 
Fryer,  Llantwit  Major. 

St.  Beuno's  Chest,  Clvnnog,  Carnarvoxshibe ill) 

St.  Beuno's  Church,  Clynnog,  Carnarvonshire,  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  Wales,  is  Late  Perpendicular;  it  contains  the  reputed  tomb  of 
the  saint,  which  is  medieval,  and  this  primitive  chest  for  pilgrims' 
offerings  at  his  shrine.     St.  Beuno's  Well  is  adjacent. 

Dr.\wing  of  Hohse's  Head  on  Bone,  British  Museum       .        .        .     122 

From  Cresswell  Crags,  N.E.  Derbyshire  :  found  in  1875,  See  Boyd 
Dawkins,  EarJi/  Man  hi  Britain,  p.   185. 

Dr.awixg  of  Mammoth  on  Bone -        .     128 

From  the  Caves  of  La  JIadelaine,  Dordogne,  France.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  op.  eif. 

Remains  of  Neolithic  Age.  British  Museum 125 

The  arrowheads  are  from  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Below, 
the  adze  on  the  left  is  from  Stourpaine,  Dorset  :  the  perforated  celts 
were  found  respectively  at  Twickenham,  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
Stanwiok,  Yorks.    The  long,  slightly  curved  implements  are  knives. 

Stonehenge,  from  the  North-West 128 

A  prieis  of  some  of  the  theories  as  to  its  purpose  will  be  found  in 
Rev.  L.  Gidley's  Stonehemjc,  Salisbury,  1873.  Cf.  also  A.  J.  Evans, 
Archceologieal  Hevieiv,  II. 

Late  Celtic  Shield,  British  Museum 12',) 

Horae  Feruh'x,  XV.,  7. 

Entrance  to  New  Grange  Cairn,  near  Drogheda     ....     l.'iii 

ty.  Fergusson,  Bitde  Stone  Monuments,  pp.  43,  52.  A  passage  leads 
from  the  entrance  to  a  cruciform  chamber,  rudely  roofed  by  con- 
verging stones. 

Late  Celtic  Gold  Articles,  found  in  Wales  and  N.W.  Ireland       ,    131 

a.  Corselet,  found  at  Mold,  North  Wales,  in  1833,  in  a  barrow,  with 
human  remains  and  amber  Ijeads.  The  part  remaining  weighs  17  oz. 
Arelueolor/ia.  XXVI.,  122.  Ii.  f,  il.  Late  Celtic  collar,  bowl,  and  boat 
with  oars,  turned  up  by  a  ploughshare,  near  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland.  Presumably  a  thank-offering  from  a  king  to  a  sea-god. 
Evans,  Are/iaiologia,  LV,,  p.  391). 

Early  British  Gold  Coin 133 

The  design  of  this  gold  coin  is  indirectly  derived  (see  text)  from  the 
stater  of  Philip  II,  of  Macedon.  The  laurelled  head  and  the  two- 
horse  chariot  of  the  original  have  here  respectively  degenerated  into 
decorative  crescents  (,oue  representing  a  serpent)   and  one  disjointed 
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horse  with  three  tails  and  a  single  wheel  undernfatli  liini.     Evans. 
Anc.   Jlr.   Cuius.  Plate  B.,  No.  !l :  .tec  also  p.  24. 

Chillingham  Cattle,  peo.m  the  Tainting  by  Sir  E.  Laxdseer,  R.A.  .     135 

They  are  nearly  pure  white,  with  red  ears  and  brownish  muzzle  ; 
and  are  preserved  in  Chillinijham  Park.  Xorthuniberland  (the  jmrest 
breed);  Cadzow  Park,  Lanark  :  Lyme  Park,  Cheshire  ;  .and  Chartley, 
Staffordshire.  Acconlini;-  to  Iluiflies.  Arclutnlmiin.  LV..  the  breed  is 
largely  descended  from  Roman  stock  :    but  this  view  is   uncommon. 

Horse  Trappings  found  at  Stanwiok 137 

Samian  Ware,  British  Museum 139 

The  largest  vase  was  found  at  Felixstowe.  Sutfolk  ;  that  on  the  left 
in  White  Hart  Court.  Bishopsgate,  London. 

Vase  with  Military  Gladiatoes,  C^olchester  Museum       .        .        .     140 

Durobrivian  ware,  foiind  in  ISoS  in  an  excavation  at  Colchester  : 
'.I  in.  high,  7  broad.  Bas  reliefs  :  (1)  a  man  irritating  a  bear, 
wliieh  another  man  is  aliout  to  att.ack  with  cluljs  :  (2)  a  combat 
of  gladiators,  smitiir  and  rttiiiriiis  :  tlie  hitter,  who  carried  a  net  in 
which  he  had  to  entangle  his  pursuer,  is  prostrate  and  about  to  be 
slain  ;  (3)  hare  and  stags,  pursued  by  dogs.  Between  the  reliefs  are 
scrolls  and  foliage.  An  inscription  seems  to  give  names  to  the  gladi- 
ators. The  vessel  has  been  used  as  a  cinerarv  urn.  Roach  Smith, 
(WccUinru,  III.,  IV.;    C.  I.    Lat.  VII..   1335." 

Inscribed  Glass  Vase,  pound  at  Colchester 141 

About  4  in.  high  :  shows  chariot  race,  with  inscription  : 
"  Hieras  Va(le)  Olympae  Va(le)  Antiloce  Va(le).  Ave  Crescens";  i.r. 
Crescens  bids  good-bye  to  liis  competitors  and  is  bailed  as  victor. 

UiBciiESTEE  Gold  Brooch,  Blackbup.n  Museum l\1 

Found  in  1.S.S4  at  the  anc'eut  gateway  of  Ribchester,  near  Black- 
burn, at  a  depth  of  S  ft.  AVeight,  373  gi-ains  ;  2  in.  long.  1  in.  across 
the  bow  :  could  also  be  worn  as  a  pendant.  Roman  gold  brooches  are 
rare.     Smith  and  Short,  ll'istvnj  of  Sihclicstcr.  p.  3(i. 

Ro.MANo-BnrrisH  En.\.mellkd  Ornaments.  Briiish  Museum       .  ii< fm-c  142 

Mostly  from  Farley  Heath.  Surrey,  and  Pont  y  Saizon,  near  Chep- 
stow, Mon.     The  largest  brooch  has  a  movable  dolphin  in  tlie  centre. 

Silver  Patera  with  Ornamented  Handle  143 

Found  (probaljly)  in  the  county  of  Durham  early  in  this  century  ;  an 
inscription  inlaid  in  gold  letters  on  the  handle,  indicating  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  Goddesses  by  Fabius  Duliitatus.  The  bowl  is 
4f  in.  broad  and  3|  in.  deep.  Probably  it  was  used  for  pouring 
libations,  though  it  is  deejjer  tlian  the  tx^wxA  patcnif.  C.  I.  Lat.,  VII., 
1 2S3. 

Plan  of  an  Italian  House 115 

The  well-known  ''  House  of  Pansa,"  Pompeii. 

Plan  of  Bignor  Villa.     (Sn-  text) 147 

Mosaic  AT  Bradixg,  Isle  of  Wight.     (,sVr  text.  p.  ill)    ....     150 
Mosaic,  found  in  Bucklersbury.  London 152 

Guildhall  Museum  ;  discovered  lS6i). 
Tombstones,  i'ou.n'I)  at  Chester 153,  154 

Ilavertield,   Cutnliir/iir  of    the  Grosvenor  ^luseum,  Nos.   PI,  108. 
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Tombstone  op  Standard  Bearer,  Hexham  Abbey        .        .        .        .155 

Discovered  in  1881  under  the  porch  adjoining  the  south  transept  of 
the  church.  The  inscription,  to  the  Hi  Ma/irx.  or  spirits  of  the  dead,  is 
in  memory  of  Flavinus,  a  standard  hearer  of  the  cavalry  troop  («7«) 
Petriaua,  of  the  squadron  (turiiia)  of  Candidus,  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  and  of  seven  vears'  service  in  the  armv.  Uphrnicrix  Epiyrapkicn. 
VII.,  99.-,. 

Foundations  op  Forum  Gateway,  Silchester 157 

Guardhouses  at  West  Gate,  Silchester 159 

The  Aesica  Brooch lUO 

Found  buried  in  a  Roman  n-uardroom  at  Aesica  (Great  Chesters),  in 
September.  IS'.li  ;  described  in  Ari-/ueiil:ii)iii.  LV..  p.  181  xii/.  It  is 
of  exceptional  size  (-1  iu.  long),  and  seemingly  owes  nothing  to 
Roman  art.     It  is  Late  Celtic  work. 

A  Land  op  Villages  (Anglo-Saxon) IB-t 

A  Land  op  Ha.mlets  (Celtic) li>"' 

Sinodun  Hill.  Berkshire It!' 

Overlooking  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire,  but  on  the  Berks  or  Wessex 
side  of  the  Thames.  A  Celtic  hill  fort,  with  entrenchments  at  its 
base  :  believed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle 
in  tlie  invasion  of  .Vulus  Plautius.  and  situated  in  a  region  closely 
connected  with  mucli  Old  English  history. 

Coin  op  Car.\usius I<i9 

Bronze;  obverse,  head  of  Carausius :  reverse,  Peace  (Pax)  with 
olive  branch  and  cornucopia  ;  and  the  mint  mark  ML,  indicating  that 
it  was  struck  at  London.     Cohen,  "ji.  cit..  Vol.  VII..  type  221. 

Tombstone  op  Vortipore 173 

Now  in  a  field  near  Gwarmaowydd  House,  Llanfallteg,  Caermar- 
thenshire.  some  twelve  miles  from  Haverfordwest  ;  formerly  near 
that  town,  but  removed  to  serve  as  a  rubbing-post  for  cattle.  An 
unhewn  pillar  of  greenstone  or  trap  rock.  4  ft.  9  in.  high.  On 
one  of  its  broader  faces  is  a  cross  within  a  circle,  surmounting  a 
Latin  inscription  in  three  horizontal  lines,  memoria  voteporigis 
PROTICTORIS  {i.e.  protectoris  :  .see  text  of  this  volume,  page  1().5)  ;  over 
tlie  left  angle  runs  an  Ogam  inscription,  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  reading 
V0TEC0RI(;.\S.  Tliese  were  discovered  in  1S95  by  Miss  Bowen  Jones, 
and  were  deciphered  by  Mr.  E.  Laws  and  Profe.ssor  Rhys.  Sie  their 
paper  iu  Arc/iccnlni/ia  C'ambrrnxis,  5th  Series,  XII..  p.  ;^o:i. 

The  Old  English  Gentleman's  HorsE  (MS.  Harl.  liOH)       .        .        .      17() 

The  Ilarleian  MSS..  collected  by  Sir  Robert  Harle.y,  the  first  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  his  son  and  heir  Edward,  vvei'e  sold  by  the  widow  of  the 
latter  to  the  British  Museum  in  175H.  The  picture  (from  a  Psalter 
of  the  eleventh  century)  primarily  illustrates  Psalm  cxxvii.  1. 

The  Old  English  Kalendar 177,  179,  isi 

Cotton  MS..  Julius  A.  vi.  (eleventh  century).  As  in  a  mo<lern 
almanack,  a  page  is  given  to  each  month,  and  a  line  (in  Latin  hexa- 
meters) to  each  day.  The  foot  of  each  page  is  decorated  l)y  one  of 
the  drawings  here  reproduced.  The  Cotton  collection  of  JISS..  formed 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (b.  1570,  d.  l(j.'il),  is  of  supreme  value  for  Old 
English  liistory  and  literature.      It  was  presented  to  the  nation  Ijy 

b  -Vol.  I. 
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his  grandson  in  1700.  Cotton  Honse  was  boug'ht  to  keep  it  in.  but 
it  was  subsequently  removed,  and  in  17H1  was  greatly  damaged  liy  a 
fire.  In  1753  it  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  Originally  it 
was  arranged  in  fourteen  cases,  surmounted  by  busts  of  the  twelve 
Ca;sars,  Cleopatra,  and  Faustina  respectivelj-,  whence  the  customary 
method  of  reference    to  its  contents. 

A  Wine  Press 182 

Page  fro.m  the  '■  Rectitudixes  Singul.\rum  Peksonardm  "    .        .      185 

From  the  unique  tenth-century  MS.  of  the  Old  English  text 
known  as  CO.  H.s:),  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  passages  (abridged  and  translated  in  the  test)  are  those 
referring  to  the  thane,  the  peasant,  and  the  cottar. 

Hunting  the  Hart  and  the  Boar 188 

The  first  picture  is  an  illustration  of  Psalm  xlii.  1.  The  second  is 
from  an  Old  English  calendar  greatly  resembling  that  figured  on 
p.  181,  but  inferior  in  beautj-  of  design  and  execution. 

Page  from  Aeleric's  Colloquy 189 

This  collo(|uy,  written  by  Aelfrie,  Archbishop  of  Canterl)ury,  was 
enlarged  bj'  his  disciple.  Aelfrie  Bata.  whose  t-dition  alone  is  now 
preserved.  As  it  stands,  it  is  the  earliest  English  school-book  ;  a  con- 
versation in  Latin,  intei-lined  with  Anglo-Saxon  translations,  between 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  class  of  boys,  who  begin  by  professing  their 
desire  to  be  taught  Latin  and  their  willingness  to  be  flogged  if  it  will 
help  them  on.  The  boys  respectively  impersonate  different  characters 
.and  describe  their  occupations.  (Full  text  in  Wright-Wiilcker,  Aiiijlu. 
Saxon   J'oriibulfirirf!.) 

Map  illustrating  the  Stages  of  the  English  Conquest       .        .      103 

Old  English  Ornaments  found  at  Dover i:il 

British  Museum  :  n,  amethyst  lieads  ;  h.  earthen  beads  ;  c,  metal 
rings  ;  i/,  brooch  with  gold  filigree  and  garnets. 

Old  English  Ornaments  pound   at  Sleaford 195 

Discovered  in  an  old  English  cemetery  at  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 
in  1881  :  Aivlirz-c/nr/iri.  L..  ,394.  Those  here  figured  were  found  in 
one  large  stone  coffin  :  «,  two  large  filnilae  ;  l>,  necklace  of  amber  and 
glass  beads  :  <•,  brooch  :  f!,  silver  discs,  placed  on  the  breasts  of  the 
corpse  ;  e.  bronze  pin,  i  inches  long,  head  richly  chased  and  gilded  ; 
/,  metal  rings. 

King  and  Thegns,  or  Comitatus 199 

From  MS.  Junius  xi.,  Bodle.y  (the  jiarajihrase  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment attributed  to  Caedmon).  Its  illustrations  have  been  reproduced 
in  Art'/iicdliii/iii.  XXIV.  The  group  are  on  their  wa.y  to  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.    The  JIS.  was  written  about  the  year  looil. 

King  and  Wise  Men.  or  Witan 201 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.  B.  iv.,  fol.  r,!l  (part  of  the  Old  Testament,  para- 
phrased by  Aelfrie  :  eleventh  century  I\I.S.).  The  illustration  primarily 
represents  the  execution  of  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  (Gen.  xl.  L'2). 

The  Blowing  Stone,  Vale  of  White  Horse.  Berkshire.        .        .      SO.'i 

A  block  of  "Sarsen  stone" — a  red  sandstone — :!  ft.  high,  :i  ft,  (i  in. 
broad,  and  2  ft.  thick,  with  openings  communicating  in  its  interior. 
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When  one  of  these  is  blown  into,  a  louil  sound  "resembling  the  bel- 
lowing of  a  calf"  is  producetl,  which  continues  for  some  seconds 
after  the  blowinj;  ceases,  and  is  said  to  be  audible  six  miles  off.  Local 
tradition  declares  the  stone  to  have  been  found  on  White  Horse  Hill, 
and  used  as  a  means  of  sounding  the  alarm  against  the  Danes. — 
('/.  Hughes,  Scouring  cf  tin-    White  Horse. 

Coin  of  Wigmund,  Archbishop  op  York 207 

Copper  Styca  :  obverse.  +VIGMUXD  ;  IREP+  ;  reverse, 
+  EONERED.  Keary  and  Poole,  i'atalogiu-  of  C'oiii.f  In  the  British 
Museum.  I.,  p.  Iil4,  No.  73(1.  As  the  moneyers  were  illiterate  men  and 
had  but  few  tools,  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  are  often  ill-executed 
and  barely  intelligible  :  cf.  Keary  and  Poole,  Introductiou- 

Coix  OF  Eric  Bloodax 207 

Obverse.    ,T>gv-  :  between  the  lines  of  the  legend,  a  sword  turned 

to  the  right,  with  three  dots  at  its  point.  Rever.se  -f  ACVLF  MON, 
signifying  that  Aculf  was  the  moneyer  who  made  it. 

Cois  of  Wigmund,  Archbishop  of  York 208 

Gold  "  solidus,"  Keary  and  Poole.  I.,  p.  lii:i.  No.  71S.  Obverse: 
VIGMUNDARE  (i.e.  Wigmund  Archiepiscopus)  with  tonsured  bust. 
Reverse,   MUNUS  DIVINUM,  and  cross  -pattee"  with  wreath. 

Coin  Showing  Moneter's  Name,  Remigius 2i).s 

Obverse,  EADMVD  RE.v.  Reverse,  REJIIGIVS  ME  F(,ecit). 
Keary  and  Poole. 

Coin  Showing  Monever's  Name,  Abenel 208 

A  penny  ;  cross  in  centre  ;  obverse,  +ED  ER  EL  RE  ;  reverse,  i?  a  j-t 

(Abenel).     Keary  and  Poole,  II.  p.  59,  No.  11)0. 

Page  from  the  Benedictional  op  St.  Ethelwold      .        .to  face  page  208 

St.  Ethelwold.  or  .Ethelwald.  Bishop  of  Winchester  a6;i-9.Si,  had 
this  book  made  for  him  by  a  monk  named  Godemann  (as  its  metrical 
dedication  states)  ''that  he  might  from  it  sanctif.y  the  people  of  our 
Saviour,  and  jiour  forth  to  Gi>d  holy  prayers  for  the  flock  committed 
to  his  charge."  It  contains  IKi  forms  of  blessing,  to  be  given  by 
the  bishop  just  before  he  himself  should  receive  the  Eucharist,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom,  each  form  adapted  to 
the  service  for  some  particular  church  festival.  It  is  in  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  library  at  Chatsworth,  Vf.  (Jage  in  Arelucologia, 
XXIV. 

Old  English  Metal  Work 211 

British  Museum  :  //,  Pin.  found  in  river  Witham.  at  Lincoln  ; 
/',  book-clasp,  found  at  Lincoln  ;  e,  bird  seizing  tish,  found  in  the  Thames 
near  Wandsworth  ;  ;/.  bronze  pommel  of  sworil.  found  in  West  Smith- 
field.  London  ;  c  /',  gilt  bronze  hairpins,  found  at  Favershaui,  Kent  : 
'/.  embossed  silver  plate,  found  at  Hexham  ;  //.  silver  ornament,  fomul 
at  Kirkoswald,  Northumberland  :  /,  bronze  plate  with  buckle,  found 
in    London. 

Map  op  Settlements  op  the  Northmen  in  England  .        .        .     213 

Coin  op  C.\nute 21ti 

Obverse.  -fCNVT  RE  C  X --VN.  Reverse  LVNDE.  Keary  and  Poole, 
IL,  p.   287,  No.   464.      Plate  XIX.,  2. 
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SiLVEE-GiLT  Brooches  of  Teutonic  Type 218 

That  on  the  left  is  of  Continental  type  :  tliat  on  the  right,  fouucl 
in  Suffolk,  is  ornamented  with    yaruets  and   niello. 

Sleipnib.  Woden's  Horse 221 

National  JIuseum.  Stockholm :  the  Tjiinjfviile  Stone,  found  in  Got- 
land. The  eight-le^'geil  horse  ridden  l}y  Woden  to  the  lower  world. 
Sec  Grimm.  Tvutonii'  Mi/f/mlni/!/,  pp.  .517.  lHo.j,  etc.  :  Rydberg,  Sursr 
Mi/thdliti/i/.  pp.    1()3,   27S,  Eiig.    trans. 

Wayland  Smith's  Cave,  keak  Uffixgtox,  Berkshire.        .        .        .223 
An  '■  Iberian  "'  cromlech,  to  which  a  later  population  attached  their 
own  legend.     For  this   icc  Wright   in    Ai-clucoh'ijin.   XXXII..   31.5. 

Font  of  St.  Martin's  Cuuech,  Ca.nterbury 227 

The  church  itself  is  proljably,  in  part,  of  tlie  Roman  period,  but 
restored  by  Autrustine  (cf.  text,  p.  2S4).  The  font  may  be  designed 
for  baptism  by  immersion  ;  Arc/ueol'ii/iii,  X.  1S7. 

Bedk's  Account  of  Aidax 229 

Aidan's  name  may  Vie  read  in  col.  2.  line  S.  The  passage  states 
that  Oswald  "sent  for  Aidan.  a  man  of  the  greatest  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, having  a  zeal  for  God.  but  not  according  to  knowledge," 
inasmuch  as  he  followed  the  use  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  calculating 
the  Easter  Festival   (.«tr  text  of  this  volume,  p.   221i). 

England  as  arranged  in  Dioceses  before  Theodore        .        .        .    232 
English  Dioceses  after  Theodore's   Reakrangement       .        .        .    233 

A  Page  prom  the  Canterbury  Gospels 23.5 

From  an  eighth-century  MS.,  in  which  are  inserted  tenth-century 
designs,  executed  on  magnificent  pages  of  purple  vellum.  On  one 
side  of  these  pages  is  an  inscription  calling  attention  to  some 
adjacent  passage  in  tlie  text,  on  the  other  a  design.  That  here 
figured  represents  St.  Mark.  The  Divine  hand,  issuing  from  a  cloud 
above,  holds  the  roll  on  which  he  writes.     Westwood,  oji.  ,-if..  p.  47. 

Dunstan,  from   an  Eleventh   Century  MS. 237 

Archbishop,  enthroned,  wearing  pallium  and  splendid  vestments  ; 
the  Holy  Dove  at  his  ear  ;  three  ecclesiastics  at  his  feet,  one  wearing 
the  Ijlack.  the  other  the  wliite  pink-tinted  Benedictine  habit ;  the 
third  an  archbishop  in  pallium  and  mitre.  This  latter  is  probably  St. 
Dunstan.  and  the  principal  figure,  which  has  lieen  commonly  taken  for 
the  Saint,  is  St.  Gregory  or  St.  Benedict.  Cf.  Westwood.  Minintiins 
and  Ornaments  of  A.-S.  and  lti\h  MSS.,  p.  126,  and  Plate  L.  Above 
the  picture  a  later  hand  has  written  Dunstani  Episcopi. 

Pages  from  the  Laws  of  Old  English  Kings      .        .     242.  243.  244,  245 

From  MS.  CC.  383.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,   Cambridge. 

Punishments  :  Whipping  and  Branding 249 

Prefixed  respectively  to  Psalm  xxvi.  and  to  Exodus  v.  1.5  .tnjif.  The 
first  is  part  of  a  larger  picture.     For  the  MS.  .ver  note  on  p.  2iil. 

Charter  of  Hlothar.  King  of  Kent 251 

Date.  May.  (i7!)  A.D.  A  grant  of  land,  seemingly  at  Slurry  and  in 
Thanet.  to  a  monastery.  From  the  collection  of"  charters  in  Cotton 
MS.,  .iug.  II,  2.  formerly  belonging  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Bond 
and  Thomson.  Faesimihs  cf  Anciritt  Chartur.i  in  the  Brit  ink  Museum, 
Vol.   I.,  Xo.    1. 
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St.  Sampson's  Choss.  Llaxtwit  JIajor    .        .  ....    ^2y^ 

Traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Sampson  :  but  the  inscriiition  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  cross  was  erected  for  the  repose  of 
tlie  soul  of  Sampson,  who  erected  it,  and  that  of  Juthael.  King  of 
Gwent.  who  died  in  S48.  The  exact  reading,  however,  is  obscure. 
Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Church  Cinincils  ;  Hiibner,  Inscriptioncs  Jiritan- 
niiir  flirlxtidtuli',  (Jl. 

Wakriors  RiDixc;  to  Battle 2."i(! 

B.\TTLE  Scene,  shotvinc;  Weapo.vs 2.'7 

For  the  MS.  .«v  note  on  p.   2,88. 

Old  English  Weapons 25') 

a.  Spearhead  found  in  the  Thames  near  the  Temple  ;  h,  sword 
found  in  Lakenheath  Fen.  Suffolk  ;  r.  sword  found  in  the  Thames  near 
the  Temple  (.Scandinavian  type)  ;  il.  sword  found  at  Canwick  Common. 
Lincoln  :  i\  knife,  inlaid  witli  silver,  brass,  and  niello,  witli  maker's 
and  owner's  name,  found  at  Sittingbourne :  /',  spearhead  found  in  tlie 
Thames  ;  7,  /;,  battleaxeaof  Xorse  type.  There  is  a  general  similarity 
between  Teutonic  and  Xorse   weapons. 

"Viking  Ship'' FOUND  at  Gokstad,  Southern  Xorwav  .        .    2(il 

Entirely  of  oak  :  sunk  in  blue  clay  below  a  peat  moss.  Length  of 
keel,  tio  ft.  :  total  length.  7.">  ft.  ;  greatest  breadth,  l.')|  ft.  :  depth, 
3^  ft.     It  carried  sixteen  oars.     Du  C'haillu,   Vikuiij  Aijr.  IL.  102. 

'WiCKiNGs  WITH  Weapons 2i;:i 

'•There  the  Army  was  a-horsed  "' 2i;;i 

Both  these  bronze  plaques,  now  in  the  X'ational  Museum,  Stockliolm, 
were  found  (with  others)  in  a  cairn  at  Bjornholm,  Aland,  They  were 
probably  used  as  belt  ornaments.     The  iigures  may  be  meant  for  gods. 

Remains  of  the  Danish  Camp  near  Reading      ,        .        .        .  2(;3 

The  view  represents  the  Forbury.  Reading,  as  it  was  in  183.5.  The 
Danes  came  up  the  Thames  (shown  in  the  distance,  beside  the  poplars) 
and  encamped  between  that  river  and  the  Kennet  at  the  Forbury,  The 
circrular  ditch  in  the  foreground  was  the  fosse  of  their  camp.  It  was 
filled  in  when  the  public  gardens  were  made  between  18.">0  and  lS(iO. 
The  m(}und  in  the  middle  distance  was  thrown  up  during  the  Civil 
War  bj-  the  Parliamentary  troops,  and  still  exists.  (Information 
kindly  supplied  by  Messrs.  .S.  Victor  White  &  Co.) 

Part  of  the  Te.xt  op  "Beowulf" 269 

From  the  only  extant  MS.,  probably  ''written  from  dictation  by 
an  ignorant  monk  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  '  (Morley, 
Ji/if/!ixlt  ll'rilers).  and  greatly  injured  in  the  fire  (.nvc  note  on  p.  1.81). 
For  this  passage   xte  Grein's  text.    320  xri//j. 

C.EDMONS   HVMN    OF   PrAISE 275 

From  the  Jloore  MS,  of  737  A.D,  in  the  Cambridge  L'niversity 
Library,  described  in  Westwood.  I'lilteniiriiphiii.  The  story  of  the 
liymn  is  in  Bede.  Histortii  Ecclrsiiixtii-u,  IV.,  23.  The  verse  is  written 
continuously,   like   prose. 

Two  i>K  Ctnewulf's  Riddles,  from  the  '-Exeter  Book''    .        .        .    27.5 

These  will  he  found  in  B.  Thorpe,  C'oiIcj'  E-i-oiiirnsis  (London,  1S42), 
p.  47'.t,  and  in  (irein's  liildintlieh  drr  Anyehuc/isischrit  Pursii;  II., 
Xcs.  (il  and  (i2,  p.  3117. 
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The  "Exeter  Book,"  showing  the  Life  of  St.  Ctuthlac  .  .  .  277 
One  of  a  number  of  MSS.  presented  to  Exeter  Cathedral  by  its 
first  Bishop,  Leofric.  abont  lO-tii,  a  folio  volume,  on  vellum,  of  the 
tenth  century,  well  written,  but  with  frequent  mistakes  in  spellinjr 
(Tliorpe).  It  contains  a  metrical  jiarajihrase  of  the  life  of 
St.  Gutlilac.  and  niucli  religious  and  moral  jioetry.  including  "The 
Wanderer,"  some  gnomic  verses,  and  the  Riddles  of  Cyiiewulf. 

Old  Engllsh  Broxze  Vase  found  at  Taplow.  Bucks  .        .        .278 

Britisli  Museum  :  found  in  a  barrow  excavated  in  18SS,  with  tlie 
draughtsmen  figured  on  p.  313,  and  various  other  objects. 

Old  English  Pottery  and  Glass  Ware         .        .        .        .        .        .     279 

II,  h,  r.  Earthenware,  the  iiattern-i   frequently  repeated  with   slight 
■variations  :  the  rest  are  glass  ;  <?,  drinking  vessel,  from  Slade  collection  ; 
(',  found  at  Reculver.  Kent  :    in  Canterbury  Museum  ;    /,  at  Sitting- 
bourne  ;    ij.  found  at  Desborough.  Xorthants  ;  /i,  found  at  Kempstou, 
Beds.  :    i.  at  Bungay,  Suffolk. 

KijiG  Alfred's  Jewel 281 

Aslmiolean  Museum.  Oxford  :  found  near  the  site  of  Athelney 
Abbey.  Somersetshire,  in  lil'.Ki.  Length,  24  in.  ;  greatest  breadth. 
1-23  in.  ;  thickness,  •i(i  in.  Tlie  obverse  is  faced  with  an  oval 
pilate  of  crystal,  through  which  is  seen  a  miniature  in  enamelled 
mosaic  of  a  man  (iirobaldy  St.  Xeot.  reputed  the  king's  special  pro- 
tector) liolding  in  each  hanil  a  fleur-de-lys  ;  the  reverse  is  a  detached 
plate  of  gold  on  which  is  traced  a  fleur-de-lys.  On  the  edge  is 
inscribed  +  AELFRED  MEC  HEHT  GEWYRCAX  (Alfred  bid  me 
be  wrought).  Tlie  jewel  ends  in  a  grotescjue  figure,  apparently  the 
head  of  a  sea  monster.  It  ma.y  have  lieen  the  head  of  a  stylus  or 
pen,  or  possibly  liave  served  as  a  standard  in  battle  {< iitn/iujiic  of 
the  Ashmolean,  1836).     &-e  also  Earle.  T/ir  Alfml  .Ji-uvl.  llRll. 

Old  EN(iLisH  Musical  Instruments 283 

The  lyre  and  flute  and  the  trombones  are  from  MS.  Cleop.  C.  viii. 
(the  Psycliomachia  of  Aurelius  Prudentius.  eleventh  century) :  the 
organ  from  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  ninth  century,  originally  in  the 
Cotton  collection  ;  the  harji  and  liorns  from  the  C'ottoniau  Psalter, 
of  tlie  latter  part  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
the  musicians  from  a  Psalter  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  Wooden  Church  at  fiREENSTEAO.  Essex 284 

Pliotographed  from  a  print  of  17-tS  :  built  of  tree-trunks  sawn 
lengthways  in  two,  "■  grooved  and  tongued  to.LTctlier  by  their  edges, 
and  let  into  grooves  in  horizontal  cells  .and  heads"  (G.  G.  Scott, 
Lrrtinrx  ii/i  Jllrdiicrril  An-liifrrt ii rr.  II..  p.  ."u.  1S7'.I).  The  tower  and 
chancel  are  post-Saxon. 

(JALLARITS   ORATORY,   NEAR    DiXGLE,    W.    IRELAND 280 

The  upper  line  of  stones  is  <Uie  to  a  restoration  by  an  Irish  Board 
of  Works.  A  door,  opening  inwards,  was  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  doorw.ay  inside.  Tlie  resembbinces  to  early  buildings  in  Lycia 
and  India  have  occasioned  extravagant  and  fanciful  theories  as  to 
the  period  and  purpose  of  the  building.  ('/.  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
A'litrx  nil  Eiirhi  Irish  An-li iiirlii rr.  1.,  ji.  ."'.1  :  Ferguson.  Jlixlnri/  vf 
Arfhitrrtiu-r,  II.  127. 

Bl'.ADFouD-nx-AvoN  Chiim'II.   Wii/i's.         .......     287 

Probably  once   attached  to   a  monastery  oi    St.   Aldhelm  :    believed 
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by  Prof.  Freeman  (^Enijlixh  Tuiriix  and  Districts')  to  be  the  only 
perfect  church  of  its  kind  remaining  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe. 
Lou;;  secularised  and  forgotten,  it  was  re-discovered  about  ISJS. 

Splayed  Embrasuee,  Caversfield  Church,  Oxon 288 

In  technical  lan^'uage,  "  the  jambs  are  counter-splayed,"  i.e.  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  opening  is  at  the  centre  of  the  wall.  ThJs  is 
characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  work. 

"Gouty  Balustrades,"  Earl's  Barton  Church,  Xokthaxts      .        .    288 

Old  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 289 

(1)  Tower  of  Earls-Barton  Church:  notice  the  projecting  vertical 
ribs  of  stonework — a  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  work ;  the  "  long 
and  short"  work — blocks  of  ashlar  set  in  alternate  courses  at  the 
angles  of  the  walls  ;  the  windows  divided  by  baluster  shafts,  and 
the  Greek  crosses  above  them.  (2)  Sompting  Tower.  (3)  Doorway. 
Colchester  ;  and  (4")  St.  Benedict's  Doorway.  Monkvvearmouth 
Church,  Durham  (now  covered  by  a  porch),  are  dealt  with  in 
the  text. 

Building  a  House  in  the  Eleventh  Centlky 2'.lO 

This  miniature  illustrates  Psalm  cxxvii.  1.  It  is  notable  for  the 
variety  of  tools  shown,  and  the  elaboration  of  walls  and  roofs. 

Domestic  Architecture 290 

From  MS.  Junius  XI.  {.«v-  note  on  p.  I'.l'.i),  The  illustration  primarily 
represents  Abraham  in  his  journey  to  Egypt  (Genesis  xii.)  parleying 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.      Note  the  crenellated  roofs. 

The  Earliest  English  Gold  Coin 2'Jl 

"A  barbarous  copy  of  the  solidiis  of  Honorius,"  dating  probably  from 
the  sixth  century  A.D.  Obver.se,  D  X  Honorius  P  F.  Aug.  with  bust  : 
reverse,  Victoria  Augggg,  the  eniptror  holding  standard  of  victory 
and  placing  his  foot  on  a  recumbent  captive.  There  is  also  a  Ruuic 
inscription  on  each  face  of  the  coin  :  tiiat  on  the  reverse  may  be  a 
personal  name.     Keary  and  Poole,  up.  cil.  I.,  p.  1.  No.  1. 

Coin  with  Latin  Lettering 291 

Lettered  LOXDIXIE  :    Iliiil..  I.,  p.  in.  No.  88. 
Coin  op  Offa 291 

Penny  :  bjars  name  of  Ibba,  the  moneyer.      Ihiil.,  I.,  p.  27.  Xo.  \:K 
An  Old  English  Halfpenny 292 

Ibid.,  II.,  p.  SO.  No.  429.  The  letters  on  the  obverse  raaj'  be 
fragments  of  ELFRED  REX :  those  on  the  reverse,  part  of  a 
moneyer's  name.  Cudberht. 

Series  op  Coins  with  Kings'  Portraits 293 

The  coins  are  dealt  with  here  in  chronological  order.  The  references 
in  brackets  are  to  Keary  and  Poole,  up.  cit..  Vol.  II. — Alfred  (p.  t". 
No.  92),  a  halfpenny  minted  at  London  ;  Edward  the  Elder  (p.  9ti, 
No.  Si),  halfpenny,  moneyer  Heremod  ;  Athelstan  (p.  114.  No.  89). 
struck  at  Perham  (i.e.  W.ireham).  moneyer  Aelfred  ;  Edmund  (p.  141, 
No.  I.i(i)  ;  Edred.  struck  at  Exeter ;  Edwy,  from  the  unique  speci- 
men in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow  ;  Edgar  (p.  I"0.  No.  19), 
struck  at  Huntingdon,  moneyer's  name  Pirim  (Wirim)  ;  Ethelred 
(Plate  XV.  1.  type  viii.).  struck  at  Wineliester  ;  Edward  the  Confe.ssor 
(p.   381,  No.    549),   struck    at    Hereford,   mouever    Eariipi    (Earnwi)  ; 
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Harolil  II.   (p.    471'.    Xu.  li)ii).  struck   at   Wilton,   moneyer    Centwiue. 
Tliu  Pr=W  also  oucurs  ou  the  Conqueror's  coins  ;    ef.  text,  ji.   Isii. 

The  Old  English  Burgh 2'J7 

M.S.  Junius  XI.,  Bodley  :   "  The  Tower  of  Babel  planned." 
Forge 301 

Old  English  Dumestic  Articles 303 

<i.  h.  r,  Rinp:s:  a,  found  on  east  bank  of  the  Trent.  X.  Lincolnshire, 
once  the  property  of  Ethelswith  of  Mercia.  sister  of  Alfred  the  (xreat ; 
h.  in  the  West  Hidin;j:  of  Yorkshire  ;  c.  in  Garrick  Street,  London  ; 
(/.  Silver  spoon  found  at  Seviuffton.  Wilts,  in  1K34  ;  c,  /.  Broocli  and 
jiin  found  at  Goldsboroiigh.  Y(U'ksliire.  with  Cufic  coins;  (j.  Key  from 
Siliertswold,  uf)out  .")A  in.  by  ^  in.  ;  //,  St.  Cuthbert's  comb  ;  /,  book 
ornament ;./',  Chatelaine  or  girdle  ornament  from  Searl)y,  Lincolnshire  : 
<l.  i  are  in  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool  ;  /(  is  at  Durliam  Cathedral ; 
the  rest  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Aldhelm  presenting  his  Treatise  to  the  Abbess  of  Barking  307 

From  the  dedication  pap:e  of  the  treatise  in  question  (De  Tinjiiiitdle, 
MS.  eighth  or  ninth  century),  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

Old  English  Dinner  Parties 311 

Urinkincj  Horn  of  Uli>hus,  York  Minster \\\-> 

Laid  on  the  altar  Ijy  Ulphus,  Tliegen  of  Eastern  Yorkshire,  shortlj' 
before  the  Xornuxn  ('onquest,  in  token  that  he  hail  bestowed  certain 
lands  on  the  cathedral.  It  is  made  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  and  adorned 
with  carved  fillets,  that  nearest  tlie  brim  rejiresenting  lions,  unicorns, 
and  griffins.     Its  gold  ornaments  disapjieared  during  the  Civil  War. 

Gleeman  and  Musician 313 

Draughtsmen  found  at  Taplow 313 

On  the  Judgment  Seat 3H 

Part  of  a  representation  of  Christ  before  Pilate. 

Old  English  1!i;ds 31.5 

Slin<;ing 3I(> 

The  inscription  is  "  Habram  "  (Aljram). 

Abbey  hf  Jumieges  (two  views) 319 

The  western  f.aeade  and  nave  of  the  Basilica  were  built  between 
1040  and  10(i7  ;  the  choir  is  of  tlie  thirteenth  century 

Coins  of  Dukes  of  Normandy 320 

Onl,y  one  Duke,  Richard  the  Fearless,  put  his  name  on  the  coins  he 
issued.  The  number  of  the  rest,  and  the  coarseness  of  their  execution, 
have  Vjeen  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  Dukes  to  facilitate  subsequent 
debasement  of  the  coinage.  Poey  d'Avant,  Miirniaiix  Fcudahs  dc  la 
Fi'diire^  I. 

Norman  Church  of  S.  Xicola.  Bari,  Apulia 323 

Erected  by  Ilobert  Guiscard  in  10.S7.  to  receive  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  brought  fi-om  Myra  in  Lycia.  To  this  day  they  attract  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  including  many  Albanians:  -the  Manna  of  Bari."  a 
'•  miraculous  "  fluid,  which  collects  upon  them,  is  prized  as  a  panacea. 
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Falaise  Castle 325 

Mainly  twelfth  century  ;  but  tlie  Keep,  much  restored  in  LSCil,  is 
thought  to  (late  from  the  time  of  Duke  Itobert.  The  Avindow  from 
which  he  first  saw  Arlette,  the  tanner's  (lau(;hter,  is  still  pointed  out  ; 
the  ••  Fontaine  d' Arlette  "  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  to  the  left.  The 
Tour  Talabot,  in  the  foreground,  was  built  between  Hl."i  and  14."iO  by 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  therefore  is  a  memorial  of 
the  last  stag'e  of  English  rule  in  Xormandy. 

Seal  of  Edward  the  C'onpessok :i26 

The  desiii'ns  on  the  seals  hardly  need  adtitailed  description,  for  which 
students  may  be  referred  in  every  instance  to  Birch,  Cata/uffiic  of  Seals 
in  the  British  Museum.  Edward  here  calls  himself  "By  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  the  English,"  using  the  Greek,  not  the  Latin,  term. 

Duke  William's  E.xpeditidn  .\gaixst  Coxan  op  Brittany         .  327 

The  Bayenx  Tapestry,  from  which  this  and  the  three  following  illus- 
trations are  taken,  is  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter  of  Bayeux  of  1471),  but  first  attracted  attention  ia 
modern  times  between  '. 72it  and  1730.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  her  ladies,  but  the 
prominence  given  in  it  to  certain  obscure  retainers  of  Bishop  Odo 
indicates  that  it  was  made  to  his  order,  of  course  by  women,  and 
probably  to  adorn  his  new  cathedral  of  Baj'eux,  while  the  form  of 
one  name  (Hastingaceastier)  suggests  that  it  was  made  in  England. 
The  costumes  and  weapons  agree  with  contemporary  descriptions, 
and  prove  that  it  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  Conquest.  Freeman, 
y,iriiiini    C:inqiie^t.   IV.,  pp.    .".7;i-.'>sil. 

Harold  Crowned  King •    329 

Tbe  Beginning  op  the  Battle  op   Sk.nlac    ....       tofncc    332 
A  Crisis  in  the  Battle  op  Sexlac 332 

Finding  his  men  unaljle  to  storm  the  hill.  William  caused  them  to 
feign  flight ;  the  English  charged  the  seeming  fugitives,  who  turned 
upon  them  :  but  a  small  body  of  English,  holding  the  little  hillock 
facing  the  English  main  position  and  above  .MaU'osse,  repelled  all 
attacks.     Freeman,  yoniiuji  CoikjuixI.  III.,  p.  i'M. 

Seal  of  William  the  Conqueror     ....  ...    337 

The  inscriptions,  in  hexameter  verse,  call  on  the  spectator  to  recognise 
William  the  master  of  the  Normans  and  King  of  the  English. 


339 


The  Baile  Hill,  York 

The  first  of  William  I.'s  castles  at  York  (rebuilt  by  Richard  III.) 
was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  on  the  present  site  of  Clilford's 
Tower  ;  the  second,  on  the  mound  here  figured  on  the  right  bank,  was 
built  in  eight  davs ;  probably  it  was  either  wood  or  very  rough 
masonry.  Both  castles  were  broken  down  by  revolters  under  Waltheof, 
but  were  rebuilt  by  William.     Freeman,  .Xcniiii/i,  Conquest,  IV. 

Coin  op  Alfred,  :^truck  at  O.xpord       .        .  ....     343 

Obverse  name  of  king  and  mint  (Ohsnaforda)  ;  reverse,  raoneyer's 
name  Bernuald.  Keary  and  Poole.  Cntalwiiie  of  Coins  in.  the  Britisli 
M„.^rinii.  Vol.  II.,  Xo.  TlS.  and  Plate  V.,  No.  9. 

A  Page  from  Domesday  Book  ;  O.xford  ...,.•■.   34y 
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Seal  of  William  II. 350 

He  is  described  onlj-  as  King  of  the  Euylish. 

Tomb  of  William  II.,  Wixchiosteu  Cathedral 351 

A  stone  coffin  sunk  in  tlie  ground  and  surmounted  by  a  slab  of 
Purbeok  marble.  Its  asci-iption  to  William  Eufus  dates  "from  ll)S3, 
but  his  remains  are  stated  to  have  been  moved  in  tlie  sixteenth  century 
to  a  mortuary  chest,  along  with  those  of  t'auute.  When  opened  in  ISDs. 
however,  this  tomb  was  found  to  contain  human  remains,  and  for  tliis 
and  other  reasons  its  identity  has  Ijeen  questioned.  (./.  Joyce,  in 
ArchwnliHiiii,  XLII. 

SiiAL  OF  Henry  I .        .     352 

He  is  described  as  "  King  of  the  English. 

Eii'FiGiES  OF  Henry  I.  and  -Queen  Maud,"  Rochester  Cathedral     353 

On  the  west  doorway.  These  are  among  the  oldest  statues  in 
England.  Tliey  were  much  mutilated  during  the  civil  wars  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  "Good  Queen  Maud,"'  daughter  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  King  (.)f  Scotland,  is  lietter  known  under  that  title  than 
under  her  ba])tismal  name  Eilith.  She  was  brought  up  at  Romsey 
Abbey,  and  was  there  called  Jlaud. 

Coin  of  Henky  1 354 

Head  three-quarters  to  right,  sceptre,  roses  or  stars  in  front. 
Reverse,  cross  potent  over  cross  fleury,  pellet,  lozenge  or  star  in  each 
angle.      Hawkins,   Plate  XYIll..   Xo.  L'CC. 

Church  op  St.  Stephen  (Abbaye  au.x  Hommes),  Caen        .        .        .    357 

See  text,  p.  330.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1061,  the  church  con- 
secrated in  1077.  The  towers  are  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
The  remains  of  William  the  Conqueror  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
sanctuary  under  a  black  marble  slab  with  inscription,  put  iu  in  imil  ; 
but  the  tomb  has  been  several  times  desecratetl. 

The  Hill  Fortress  of  Old  Sarum ;!(;i 

About  a  mile  nortli  of  Salisbury  ;  an  important  strategic  position 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  a  military  post  under  tlie  Normans.  The 
episcopal  see.  transferred  hither  in  lii5S  from  Sherborne,  was  removed 
to  New  Sarum,  the  modern  .Salisbury,  in  I2U;,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  disputes  between  the  king's  officers  and  tlie  townsfolk  and 
ecclesiastics.  In  later  history  the  place  is  best  known  as  the  con- 
stituency of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  tlie  grossest  example  of  the  electoral 
abuses  terminated  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32. 

St.  Wulfstan's  Ckypt.  Worcester  Cathedral 'MVA 

Seal  of  Ansel.m •^<>S 

Effioy  of  Roger  the  Poor,  Salisbury  Cathedral  ....  3i)(; 
A  coffin  lid,  on  which  is  represented  in  very  low  relief  a  Bishop 
giving  the  benediction  and  trampling  on  the  Old  Serpent.  The 
character  of  the  border  caused  Stothard  to  attribute  the  effigy  to  tlie 
twelfth  century,  and  to  identify  it  as  that  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. 1107-11311.  under  whom,  as  Chancellor  and  Justiciar,  the  whole 
administrative  system  was  remodelled. 
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Seal  op  Stephen 367 

The  obverse  describes  him  as  "  King  of  the  Eujjlish  "  ;  the  reverse, 
"  Duke  of  the  Normans." 

Seal  op  Matilda 368 

She  is  described  as  ••Queen  of  the  Romans." 

Coixs  OF  THE  Period  of  Anarchy S6!»,  370 

(1)  Robert,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Figure  on  horseback,  wearing 
conical  bonnet  and  armed  with  sword  :  legend.  Rodbertus,  with 
other  letters  of  uncertain  meaning.  Reverse,  cross  pattee  on  cross 
fleury,  with  D  and  ornaments  instead  of  legend.  Ascribed  to  Robert 
from  its  resemblance  to  coins  of  Eustace  and  Stephen.  Hawkins, 
p.  1S2.  (2)  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Obverse,  DucisiA  (Ducissa, 
duchess)  with  two  crosses  '■  pattee  "  and  letters  M  (.'  Moneta)  and 
A  (.'  Alienora)  ;  Reverse,  Aqvitaxie  round  cross.  Ruding,  Suppl., 
Plate  X.,  Part  II.  (3)  Stephen  :  Profile  to  right,  with  fleury  and  star 
on  reverse,  cross  whose  ends  meet.  Hawkins,  Plate  XXI.,  Xo.  271. 
(4)  Eustace  p.  370.  Half-length  figure  to  right,  wearing  conical 
bonnet  and  holding  sword  :  reverse,  cross  in  quatrefoil  ;  legend, 
Eboraci  (.York),  with  other  letters  which  have  been  thought  to 
represent  the  name  of  a  moneyer.     Hawkins,  p.  1S3. 

The  Standard 371 

From  an  almost  contemporary  MS.  (13!1.  10)  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  containing  the  description  of  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Standard  '  by  Elhelred.  Abbot  of  Rievaulx. 

Seal  op  Henry  IX 372 

He  is  described  as  "King  of  the  English,"  and  as  ■•  Duke  of  the 
Xormans  and  Count  of  tlie  Angevins." 

Effigies  or  Henry  II.  and  of  Isabella  op  Angocleme     .        .        .    373 

Originally  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  choir  in  the 
great  church  of  Fontt'vrault  in  JIaine,  France,  with  many  other  royal 
tombs.  The  abbey  was  near  the  Plantagenets'  castle  at  Chinou  (the 
place  of  Henry  II  's  deatli),  and  many  of  the  family  were  buried 
there.  At  the  Revolution  all  the  tombs  and  effigies  were  destroyed 
except  four  (</.  p.  3lS3),  which  were  subsequently  removed  to  a 
cellar,  but  now  stand  in  part  of  the  old  cliurch,  the  buildings  having 
been  converted  into  a  prison.  Henry  II. 's  liands  are  gloved,  the 
gloves  being  ornamented  with  jewels,  a  sign  of  royalty  (Stothard). 
The  statues  have  been  repainted  and  restored  more  than  once. 
Isabella's  is  of  wood,   the  rest  of  sandstone. 

Murder  op  Becket 375 

The  illumination  is  probably  early  fifteenth  century. 

Henet  II. 's  Penance  at  Becket's  Shrine 376 

Reproduced  by  J.  Carter.  Spvrimcnx  nf  Ancient  Sculpture  and 
Paint  ill;/  (17!I4),  from  a  painting  on  glass  then  in  the  possession  of 
a  Jlr.  Fletclier,  of  Oxford.  ••  The  interruptions  caused  by  the  lead 
which  confines  the  glass"  are  omitted.      Carter.  II.,  p.  157. 

Seal  of  Prince  Henry.  Son  of  Henry  II 377 

Implies  that  he  was  crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
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Coins  of  John,  Richard  I.,  and  Hexiiy  II 378 

(1)  Irish  halfpenny  of  John  :  his  full  face  and  name  on  the 
obverse ;  reverse,  moneyer's  name  and  the  usual  cross  (Grueber  : 
Hiinilhmil!  fn  Britisli  Museum  Ciiiux,  PI.  LVI..  No.  7).  English  coins 
bear  his  father's  name.  (2)  Richard  I.,  as  ruler  of  Aquitaine  :  a 
denier  ;  obverse.  RiCAitDus.  in  two  lines,  with  ornaments  ;  reverse, 
name  of  province  and  the  usual  cross.  Ruding'.  Supjil.  II..  Plate  X.. 
7.  (3)  Henry  II.  :  King's  bust  with  nearly  full  face,  sceptre  in 
right  hand  ;  reverse,  large  cross  with  small  cross  in  each  angle. 
Ruding.  Plate  II.,  No.  4. 

Seal  op  Richard  I. 379 

He  is  described  in  the  same  terms  as  Henry  II. 

Imprisonment  and  Woundinc;  of  Richard  1 381 

Taken  from  a  thirteenth-century  series  of  pictures  of  Englisii 
kings  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Edward  I.,  with  short  bio- 
graphical notices  in  French.  The  illustration  represents  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  Diike  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  offtnded  by  his 
conduct  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  his  way  home,  near  Vienna,  in  1  \'X\. 

The  Dominions  of  the  Angevin   Kings  .....      to  face    382 

Effigies  of  Richard  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor.  Fontevrault     .        .    383 
<SVr  note  on  illustration  to  p.  373. 

Seal  of  King  John 38.5 

He  is  described  as  "  King  of  England  and  Lord  of   Ireland." 

Bury  8t.  Edmunds.  Norjian  Tower 386 

The  Monk  op  Swineshead  offering  John  the   Poisoned  Cup  .        .     387 

MS.  "V^itellius  A.  xiii.  {sir  on  p.  381 ).  Various  forms  of  the  legend 
here  illu.strated  will  be  found  in  Jlkt.  Nut.  Biogr.,  art.  ".lohn." 
Swineshead  is  near  Newark. 

Effigy  op  King  John.  Worcester  Cathedral 389 

A  high  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  divided  by  panelled  liut- 
tresses  into  compartments,  each  adorned  with  the  royal  arms.  The 
king's  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  his  right  hand  grasps  a  sword.  Tlie  figure, 
once  coloured,  is  now  gilt. 

Cistercian  Abbeys,  Furness  and  Kirkstall 391 

The  former  was  founded  b.v  King  Stephen  in  llJl  when  lie  was 
Count  of  Boulogne  and  Mortaiu.  and  was  transferred  to  its  iircsent 
site  in  1127.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1H7  at  Barnoldswiek  in 
Craven,  and  transferred  to  Kirkstall.  near  Leeds,  in  11. ")2.  It  was  .an 
offshoot  of  Fountains  Ablie.v.  The  ruins  were  presented  to  the  town 
of  Leeds  by  the  late  Col.   J.  T.  North,  the  "Nitrate  King." 

Thomas  Biocket's  Vest.ments.  Sens  Museu.m 392 

Memorials  of  Becket 393 

(1)  Grace  Cup,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  belonged 
once  to  Becket,  and  was  (eventually  left  to  the  Howard  family  by 
Katharine  of  Aragon.  It  is  ivory,  overlaid  with  arabcsiiuc  and 
pierced  work,  and  mounted   in   silver  gilt.       (,2)    Painting    of    the 
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murder,  frcmi  the  restored  drauin<r  of  a  painting  on  wood  in 
Canterlniry  Cathedral.  (3)  Glass  nKidallion,  froni  window  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  showinjr  the  shrine  of  St.  Tliomas.  from  a  photo- 
t;ra]ih  by  tlie  Rev.  T.  Field,  Warden  of  Radley  Collej;e,  wlio  has 
kindly  permitted  its  reproduction  here:  Jniiniu!  Ai-cli.  Inst..  XIX., 
282.  (^4)  Reliquary  in  Hereford  Cathedral  Library,  formerly  reprarded 
as  the  shrine  of  King  Ethelbert.  patron  saint  of  the  cathedral,  and 
representing  his  murder  by  order  of  (_)fra,  Kin^;-  of  Mercia.  In  lS(i2, 
however,  it  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  and  its  resemblance 
to  other  reliquaries  of  Becket  corrected  the  mistake.  It  is  comjiosed 
of  oak,  covered  with  copper  jdates,  overlaid  in  jiart  witli  coloured 
Limoges  enamel,  and  partly  gilded  ;  it  dates  from  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

A  Relic  ok  the  Cult  of  St.  Thom.4.s 395 

Found  liidden  in  a  wall  of  Kewstoke  Church,  Somerset.shire,  in 
IS];*  ;  now  in  tlie  Taunton  Museum.  In  front  was  a  carved  figure 
under  a  canopy  ;  at  the  back  au  arched  rece.ss  with  a  door,  beliind 
which  was  the  wooden  cup  containing  traces  of  human  blood,  pre- 
sumably that  of  Becket.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Wood- 
spring  Priory,  near  Taunton,  of  whicli  a  descendant  of  one  of 
Becket's  murderers  was  the  founder,  and  a  descendant  of  another  a 
benefactor,  and  whose  prior  had  a  cup  or  chalice  on  his  seal.  It 
was  probably  hidden  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  (W'.  Luard,  MntrrUih 
for  till'  Histurij  of  Thmnus  Bidtet,  Rolls  Series,   Introduction.) 

Scenes  from  the  History  of  St.  Hugh .S9i>,  397 

From  the  modern  windows  of  the  Chapterhouse,  Lincoln,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell  :  the  funeral  scene  is  a  copy  of  the  glass  in  the  rose 
window  of  the  north  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  tlie  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Hugh,  sec  Canon  G.  G.  Perry.  St.  Hiii/Zi  cf  Lhienbi, 
Appendix  D. 

Statutes  of  William  1 399 

This  record  "  contains  what  is  prob.ably  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  the  legal  enactments  made  by  the  Conqueror,  independent  cf  his 
confirmations  of  the  earlier  laws"  (Bishop  Stubbs).  It  will  be 
found  in  Stubbs.  Selrrt  Churters.  p.  83.  The  MS.,  written  by  several 
hands,  is  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 

A-  Paoe  of  Decretals,  with  Co.mmextauy 407 

From  a  fourteenth-century  MS.,  '-written  by  an  English  hand  for 
French  use."  but  once  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Smithfield.  London.  The  test  of  the  Decretals  is  enclosed 
in  a  border  and  surrounded  by  the  commentary  :  the  lower  and 
sometimes  the  side  margins  contain  illuminations   of  great  value. 

Page  fro.m  Br  acton's  Treatise 410 

The  MS.   dates  from  the  reign  of  Edn-ard   I. 

Site  of  the  Folk-Moot.  Pexnenden  Heath 412 

Near  Maidstone  :  the  '•  mootstead  "  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and 
the  scene  of  the  memorable  trial  which  determined  the  respective 
rights  of  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  in  ln7().  Until  tlie  present  century  members  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  were  nominated  here,  and  it  was  the  site  of  the  County 
Hall, 

The  Judicial  Cojibat 414 

Reproduced  and  described  by  Prof,  F,   W.  Maitlaud,  IHeas  if  the 
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Crcirii.  Vol.  i..  p.  xxix  (Seidell  Societj'.  ISSS).  From  a  fragment  of  an 
Assize  Roll  of  Henry  III.'s  time,  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Walter  Bloweberme  was  an  accomplice  turned  kinj;'s  evidence,  who 
had  received  a  pardon  conditional  on  his  accusing  and  vanquish- 
ing a  certain  number  of  his  associates.  He  accused  Hamo  le 
Stare  of  complicity  in  a  robbery,  and  defeated  him.  "  llamo's 
consequent  fate  is  depicted  in  the  background." 

Bishop  Wyville  and  his  Ch.vmpiox 415 

From  the  incised  brass  of  the  Bishop  (137.5)  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  : 
the  Bishop  above,  his  champion  below,  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
Sherborne  Castle. 

Pressing  to  De.^th 421 

From  a  stained  glass  window  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  in  the 
Election  Hall,  Eton  College.  It  has  been  necessary  slii^litly  to 
intensify  the  presentation  of  the  figure  and  the  weights. 

Relics  of  Sanctuaries 427 

The  Durham  knocker  is  on  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral.  Over 
the  door  are  chambers  for  two  doorkeepers,  who  admitted  refugees 
at  all  hours,  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  (74U  to  l.")24).  The 
Beverley  sanctuary  extended  for  a  mile  every  way  round  the  church, 
and  was  marked  by  crosses,  of  which  three  still  remain.  There  was, 
however,  a  series  of  concentric  boundaries,  the  penalty  for  violation 
of  sanctuary  increasing  as  each  was  crossed;  it  was  highist  if  the 
fugitive  was  in  the  frydstool  (seat  of  peace),  which  stood  near  the  high 
altar.  The  Gloucester  knocker  is  on  the  south  door  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church.  The  refugees  seem  to  have  been  fed  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  monastery  for  a  month  or  more,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Beverley,  their  privilege  protected  them,  on  leaving,  as  far  as  the 
county  boundary.  &v  "  Sanctuarium  Dunelmense  et  Sanctuiu-ium 
Beverlacense,"  Loudon,  1(S3I5  (Surtees  Society). 

NOBMAN  Horse  and  Bowmen 429 

Storming  a  Stroncjhold 431 

Attack  on  a  Stronghold,  showing  Use  of  Crossbow         .        .  433 

Chateau  Gaillard.  Normandy 435 

"  Saucy  Castle."  erected  by  Richard  I.  to  defend  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  near  Lrs  Andelys.  Three  lines  of  defence:  the  fos.<e  which 
protects  the  first  is  connected  directly  with  the  keep  by  under- 
ground passages  cut  in  the  rock. 

Medieval  Siege  Engine 437 

From  a  fifteenth-century  Italian  MS.  of  working  drawings  for 
use  in  making  machinery ;  given,  though  of  later  date  than  the 
period  here  treated  of,  as  showing  the  jirinciple  of  tlie  machine. 
According  to  Oman,  Art  <■/  ir«r  (1S98),  media-'val  siege-engines  were 
■worked  either  by  torsion,  tension,  or  counterpoise,  the  last-named 
introduced  in  the  thirteentli  century.  'Jorginn  was  the  principle  of 
the  miini/nn  or  manflimrl :  two  stout  posts  were  connected  by  ropes, 
between  which  a  beam  was  placed  and  twisted,  then  suddenly  let  go, 
so  .as  to  discharge  a  missile  ])laced  in  a  spoon  or  sling  at  its  end. 
Tensivn  was  the  principle  of  the  bti!hlii,  a  large-scale  crossbow  with 
a  winch  to  draw  back  the  ccn-d.  and  usually  shooting  arrows.  The 
trcbuchet  (Lat.  Irohiiriiim)  as  here  shown  largely  superseded  the 
mangon  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  worked  by  counterpoise. 
The  barrel  is  loaded  with  sand  and  stones,  but  kept  aloft ;  the  other 
end  of  the  beam,  at  which  the  missile  is  placed  either  in  a  cavity  ■or  a 
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sling-,  is  held  down  by  a  catch  :  when  this  catch  is  suddenly  let  go, 
the  barrel  falls,  and  the  missile  is  discharged  with  great  force. 
Stones  and  iron  balls  were  the  usual  mis.siles.  but  mention  is  also  made 
of  hives  of  bees,  with  the  exit  blocked — a  primitive  form  of  shell, 
found  especially  useful  in  causing  horses  to  stampede — putrefying 
quarters  of  animals,  and  occasionally  humai  heads.  (Of.  Oman, 
Art  of  Mar,  pp.  l.Sli-l.Sil  and  ."i4."i-."i48  :  Kohler.  Xriegswissensclia/t  ; 
A.  Schulz.  Bqf/t  hen  tin  Mitlclalter.)  There  apjiears  also  to  have  been 
a  machine  intermediate  between  the  niangon  and  the  trebuchet,  in 
which  the  beam  was  pulled  down  bj'  men  instead  of  by  the  counter- 
weight. The  mangou  and  balista  are  derived  from  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  warfare.  Tliere  is  usually  much  vagueness  in  the  nomencla- 
ture. After  1  L'OO.  according  to  Mr.  Oman,  ■•  perriere,"  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  "'  mangonel."  means  "  trebuchet  "  ;  before  that  date 
it  probably  means  the  transitional  machine  mentioned  above.  A 
modern  trebuchet  was  constructed  by  Xapoleon  III.,  when  Prince 
President,  and  is  described  in  his  work  J)e  l'  Artillerie,  Vol.  II. 
(1S.")1),  page  38  scqq.  AVith  a  counterpoise  weighing  4,.'j0ll  kilogrammes, 
or  about  4i  tons,  it  threw  a  bullet  21  centimetres  (8}  inches)  in 
diameter  nearly  2U()  feet ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  Ixith  cumbrous 
and  dangerous  to  its  manipulators. 

The  MtjR.i  .\>'D  OTHER  XoRM.\x  Ships 4.S9 

Lakdixg  the  Coxqueeok's  Hohses 441 

Seal  of  Pevensey 445 

On  the  obverse,  two  ships  apnarentlj*  in  collision ;  in  that  on  the 
right  (the  colliding  ship)  St.  Xicolas.  the  patron  saint  of  the  town, 
giving  his  benediction.  Thirteenth  century  :  but  given  here  as  an 
illustration  of  the  habits  and  views  of  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  as  descrilied  in  Chaps.  III.  and  IV. 

Weeck  of  the  "White  Ship 447 

From  a  genealogical  table.  As  a  whole,  the  MS.  representations 
of  ships  appear  to  be  conventional  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  but  the  constant  recurrence  of  certain  details — (-.</.  the 
clincher  build,  the  lugsail.  crows'  nests,  fore  and  stern  cairtles.  and 
steering  oar — is  evidence  that  these  are  drawn  from  actual  ships. 

Typical  MS.  Ship 449 

From  the  "  Roll  of  St.  Outhlac.''  a  set  of  drawings  intended  for 
reproduction  in  stained  glass  at  the  abbey  founded  by  the  saint 
at  Croyland.  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  ;  illustrating  his  life,  and 
probably  executed  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  here  on  an  "■  inland 
voyage  ''  to  the  site  of  the  abbey.     Birch.    Memorials  <>/  St.  Giithlac. 

Ship,  shotvixg  Method  of  Steeeixg 452 

From  the  MS.  of  ^Matthew  Paris  at  Corpus  Cliristi  College.  Cam- 
bridge ;  probably  drawn  by  him. 

The  Use  of  the  Ram 455 

Battle  between  the  Pisans  and  the  Genoese,   1241.     Ihid. 

XoRiiAX  Piers,  St.  Albaxs  Cathedral 459 

This  and  the  following  eleven  illustrations  are  sufficiently  dealt 
with  in  the  text  where  they  occur. 

NoEMAN  Work  ix  the  White  Tower,  Tower  of  Loxdon    .        .        .    460 

Tower  axd  Xorth  Traxsept.  Wixchester  Cathedral        .        .        .    461 

Massive  Noemax  Masoxry,  Xoewich  and  Winchester  Cathedrals    46;$ 
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Thk  Ornamental  Arcade,  Canterbury  CATiiEriRAr. 

East  End,  showinc;  Tkiforii-m,  St.  Cross.  Winchester 

Iffley  Church,  near  OxFditn 

Norman  Moitldinos 

Banded  Pillar,  Canterbury  Cryim' 

The  Choir.  Cantdjbury  Cathedral,  looking  West    . 

The  Galilee,  Durham  Cathedral 

Tile  name  is  ])rciliably  sugifcsted  by   Jlark  xvi.   7. 

The  Choir,  Lincoln  Cathedral 

Interior  of  Rochester  Castle 

Built  b.v  William  I.  on  the  site  of  an  Old  English  fortress ;  besieiJed 
by  William  Rufus  ;  but  the  jiresent  tower  is  ascribed  to  \\''illiam  of 
Corlieil. 

Norman  Castles 477 

Guildford,  exact  date  unknnwn.  Viut  certainly  early  Xorman  : 
Colchester,  built  by  Eudo  de  Rie.  the  Conqueror's  steward,  10!I7  ;  the 
White  Tower,  bj-  (iundulf.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  also  built  the 
tower  shown,  at  Mallin.t;',  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

MS    Illumination,  showing  the  Vision  of  Jacob         .  to  face    47S 

Lambeth  MS.,  No.  3.     Twelfth  Century 
Illuminations  in  the  Canterbury  Ps-ilter         ....     47s.  47!t 

Now  at  Trinity  College,  Camliridge  ;  the  second  illustrates  Psalm  i. 
Fresco  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Viper 47.S 

St.  Anselm's  Cha]iel.  Canterljury  Cathedral  :  hidden  until  a  recent 
restoration  by  a  buttress  built  early  in  the  tliirteentli  century.  The 
ohajiel  «'as  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Coins  of  Norman  Kings 4.so 

The  coins  of  both  William  I.  and  ^\'illiam  II.  here  shown  have 
PlLLKLMUS  Re.x  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  rever.se.  inscrijitions 
signifying  the  moneyer  and  place  of  coinage.  On  the  coins  of 
Stejiheu  and  his  Queen,  «r  the  text,  page  481. 

Four  Leading  Authorities  on  Music 483 

From  an  eleventh-century  MS.  in  Camljridge  University  Liljrary 
(ii.  3.  \2).  containing  treatises  on  arithmetic  and  music,  ascribed  to 
Boethius,  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise  "On 
the  Consohitions  of  Philosophy."  It  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Christ  Church.  Canterbury. 

Page  showing  Latin  and  Hebrew 4S7 

From  Odo's  Introduction  to  Theology,  a  twelfth-ceuturv  MS.  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge  (B.  14,  33). 

Page  of  (frobably)  .Vutogbaph  MS.  by  Adelard  of  Bath      .        .     4'.ll 
From  a  51S.   nf  his   ■■  Quiustiones  Xaturales  "  at  Eton  College. 

Passage  fro.m  the  Chanson  di;  Roland 4',)7 

From  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  poem,  in  tile  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 
(MS,  Uigby  23  :    twelfth-century),  once  belonging  to  Osene'y  Abbey. 
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Page  of  the  Old  English  Chronicle r,Qi 

From  the  earliest  MS.  (No.  173)  at  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Cambridge  (jn'e  table  in  text,  j).   5112). 

Page  of  MS.  probablt  written  bt  William  of  Malmesbury       .      505 

Page  from  MS.  of  Geoffrey  op  Monmouth 507 

Clare  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Kk.  5,  :i.  The  drawing  represents 
the  reconciliation  of  Brennus  and  Belinus,  princes  of  Britain,  by  their 
mother  (Bistorin  Britaimorum,  Bk.  III.  c.  7.)  For  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  .««-  Ward,  Catalogue  of  Mii.  Romances  in  the  British 
Museum,  I.,  p,   203  seiiq. 

Passage  from  the  •■Moral  Ode" 510 

Passage  from  the  Obrmuldm 511 

This  unique  MS.  forms  an  oblong  folio  Tolume.  containing  ninety 
pages  of  parchment  varying  in  size,  and  written  in  a  bold  hand, 
probably  the  author's,  as  there  are  numerous  erasures  ;  there  are 
traces,  however,  of  another  hand.  In  the  passage  reproduced  (Dedi- 
cation, line  136  siqii)  the  author  says  that  he  desires  all  Englishmen 
to  hear,  believe,  recite,  and  follow  the  Gospel  story.  The  book  was  first 
edited  by  Dr.  White,  on  whose  work  the  standard  edition  was  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Holt  (1S52,  republished  1878 ;  Clarendon  Press). 

Illustration  from  the  Ely  Book 513 

St.  Ethelwold  and  King  Edgar,  lienefactors  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Ethelreda  at  Ely  :  from  a  twelftli-ceutury  MS.  of  the  "  Inquisitio 
Eliensis  "  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  "  inquisitio,"  forming- 
part  of  the  material  from  wliich  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  has 
been  printed  by  X.  S.  Hamilton  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
{Inquisitio  Comiiatus  Cantal/rigiensis  ....  xui/jiritur  Inquisitio 
Eliensis,  1S76). 

Plan  of  the  South  Common  Field,  Swanage 51-t 

Represents  the  distribution  of  the  strips  in  1829.  The  letter  G 
(glebe)  marks  the  parson's  share  ;  R,  S,  etc.,  are  initials  of  the  sur- 
names of  various  owners.  The  "Common  Ware"  is  rough  pasture 
land.  The  "'  North  Field  "  adjacent  was  divided  similarly.  In  these 
fields  the  strips  are  of  less  than  the  usual  f  u'long  in  length,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground.  Originally,  no  doubt, 
the  strips  were  of  approximately  equal  size,  and  were  periodically 
redistributed  in  accordance  with  the  shares  taken  b,y  the  .several 
holders  in  the  provision  of  plough-teams,  tools,  and  labour,  for  the 
joint  cultivation  of  the  field,  (f'/'.  Seeljohm,  The  English,  Village 
Communitg.)  yVhen  this  redistribution  ceased — the  date,  in  this  case, 
is  unknown — tlie  shares  became  the  property  of  their  holders  at  that 
time,  and  the  differences  of  size  are  probabl3'  due  to  sale,  inheritance, 
etc..  subsequently.  The  last  remnants  of  the  field  were  sold  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  1891.  [Information  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Gurney.  Rector  of  Swanage.]  For  other  cases  of  common  fields,  sea 
Seebohm.  op.  eit.,  and  note  post  on  Vol.  II.,  p.   135. 

The  Prioey  Mill,  Christchukch,  Hants 517 

The  Prior}',  at  Christchurch  (first  called  Twyueham).  originally 
founded  under  Edward  the  Confessor  for  a  Dean  and  twenty-four 
secular  canons,  was  converted  into  an  Augustinian  house  about  1150. 
Dugdale,  Monosfieon  (ed.  KJijl),  II.  177.  The  mill  was  for  the  use  of 
the  priory  and  its  tenants. 

C— Voi.  I 
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Charters  ok  AVilliam  I.  (CJuildhall,  London) 521 

Leper  Hospital,  St.  Giles's,  London 52B 

Drawn  ]>y  Matthew   Paris. 

A  Lepek 526 

This  anil  thf  iK"st  illustration  are  from  MS.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  0.  I.,  20. 

A  Twelfth-Century  Dispensary .527 

Physician  and  Plpil 529 

MS.  Harl.   1585  ;    late  twelftli  or  early  thirteenth  century'. 

Leper  Relics,  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas.  Harbledown,  Kent.       .      531 

Faciufr  the  spectator  is  tlie  (tranied)  charter,  with  Archbishop 
Peckham's  seal,  granted  t  ■  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital  in  12110  ;  below  it  are 
a  wooden  and  (to  the  lefty  an  earthenware  dish,  and  on  each  side  wooden 
ladles,  all  used  by  the  lepers.  Underueatli  the  last-named  dish  is 
a  bowl  with  a  lion  and  medallion  :  below  it,  t)ie  ancient  sacramental 
plate  of  beaten  silver  used  in  St.  Nicliolas'  Church.  To  the  right 
"The  Warwick  "  bowl  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  extreme 
right  at  tlie  top  are  various  dislies.  skewers,  etc.,  used  by  the  lepers, 
with  pepper  pot  and  old  i)luni-]mddiug  cloth  ;  below  these  are  a  bos 
given  by  Erasmus  (who  stayed  at  the  hospital),  liecket's  shoe,  with  a 
crystal  set  in  the  centre  (probably  fourteenth  century)  ;  a  pilgrim's 
wallet,  a  "mazer"  or  maple  l>owl  of  the  thirteenth  century  with 
silver  medallion  in  centre,  riveted  together ;  tlie  jiadlock  of  the 
chest,  and  an  incense  dish  used  by  the  leper.s. 

The  Norman  House,  Christchurch.  Hants 537 

Probably  the  house  of  tlie  steward  or  bailiff  of  the  monastery. 

The  Solar.  Charnet  Basset,  Berks 539 

In  the  "Monks'  House " —probably  once  a  grange  of  the  great 
Abbey  of  Abingdon— at  Charn.-y,  in  Longworth  iiarish.  between 
Abingdon  and  Wantage  :  belongs  to  the  latter  jiart  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  retains  its  original  open  timber  roof. 

The  Hall.  Oakha.m  Castle "11 

Now  used  as  the  Assize  Court;    built  about   list). 

Musk:  and  Dancing  (lloyal  MS..  2  B.  vii.) 543 

From  a  very  beautiful  MS.,  which,  as  a  Latin  note  in  it  records,  was 
about  to  be  'sent  abroad  in  1553,  when  it  was  stopped  by  Baldwin 
Smith,  a  Customs  officer,  who  presented  it  to  Queen  Mary.  Hence  it 
is  known  as  Queen  Mary's  Psalter.  It  contains  an  Old  Testament 
historv.  a  calendar,  am'i  a  Psalter,  with  a  great  variety  of  draw- 
ings, often  of  secular  subjects  and  grotesques,  but  also  of  Biblical 
history  ;uid  the  martyrdoms  oS  various  saints. 

In  the  Gaudkx  (Same  MS.) ■''■'* 

Hood.man  Blind 545 

From  a  famous  MS.  of  tlio  Romance  of  Alexander,  in  verse, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century  :  a  description  will  be  found  at  the 
note  on  the  illustrations  to  Vol.  IL.  p.  217. 
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Chessmen  and  Draughtsmen.     (British  Museum)         ....      :A7 

Carved  in  walrus  ivory  :  found  at  Uig  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  in  the 
Hebrides,  about  l^<3il.  They  are  probably  of  Icelandic  make,  but  the 
kite-shaped  shield  is  both  Norse  and  Xorman  ((;/'.  pp.  2M.  ;-!:S2,  12!t). 
and  the  ornamentation  of  the  backs  of  the  seats  stronsrly  resembles 
Norman  decorative  work,  while  the  arrangement  of  tlie  hair  cor- 
responds with  that  adopted  by  the  Normans  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  Franks.     Cf.  Sir  F.  Madden  in  Arclueoloyia,  XXIV. 

Gleaxixg  :  The  Story  op  Rdth  and  Boaz .")49 

Lambeth  MS.,  No.  3.     Part  of  the  Old  Testament,  twelfth  century. 

Plan  of  a  Church  and  its  Monastic  Community     ....      ."jSI 

Plan  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  Monastery,  Canterbury. 
MS.  R.  17.  2  (Trin.  Coll.  Camb.).  The  principal  buildiu^fs  are  con- 
ceived as  forming  the  opposite  sides  of  a  parallelogram. 

The  Abbot's  Kitchen,  Durham .553 

Now  the  Dean's:  begun  in  13().S,  finished  soon  after   MOO. 

Guest-Hall  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  Canterbury        .        .      555 

The  buildings,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  were  restored, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  by  the  late  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  are 
now  St.  Augustine's  Missionary  College. 


Monk  Tr.vvelling .557 

Taken  from  a  late  fifteenth-century  illustrated  MS.  chronicle  of 
benefactors  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  This  represents  Frederick, 
the  thirteenth  abbot,  who  migrated  to  Ely  to  escape  the  Conqueror's 
oppressions,  and  died  there  ■■  in  great  bitterness  of  soul." 

Seal  op  Henry  III 501 

The  first  seal,  of  12-13.  Tlie  titles  are  King  of  England,  Lord  of 
Ireland.  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou. 

Hubert  de  Burgh  in  Sanctuaky.   By  Matthew  Paris  (««■  on  p.  031,  ^w.s?)     502 

Seal  of  Si.mon  de  Montfokt 503 

Jug,  showing  the  Arms  of  the  Clares,  Guildhall,  London.        .      504 

Tomb  of  Henry  III.,  Westminster  Abbey «5en 

By  William  Torell.     Slabs  of  porphyry  are  let  into  the  sides. 

Open-air  Preaching 570 

From  a  MS.  romance  of  the  Holy  Graal.  written  in  France  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Tlie  picture  primarily  is  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  converting  his  relations ;  bnt  the  pulpit,  which  is 
portable,  doubtless  represents  a  conunon  medi;i3val  type.  The  story 
will  be  found  in  F.  J.  Furnivall's  edition  of  the  jiiatonj  of  the 
Ilolii   Grail  (E.E.T.S.,   Extra  Series  XX.). 

Re.mains  of  the  Shrine  of  Little  St.  Hugh  op  Lincoln        .        .      578 

Lincoln  Cathedral  :  destroyed  by  Puritans.  The  skeleton  of  a  child 
was  found  in  1791  in  the  stone  coffin  buried  below  the  shrine. 
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Evil  Spirits  defeated  by  St.  GfTHLAc       ...         .       .        .      5St 

iSVr  above,  note  to  p.  +49.  St.  Guthlac.  durin<r  liis  retirement  at 
Cro3'land.  was  niucli  tempted  by  the  devils  who  haunted  the  fens. 
The  first  meilallion  rejiresents  his  castigation  of  the  leader  of  a  baud 
that  invaded  his  oratory,  with  a  whip  given  him  by  St.  Bartholomew, 
who  had  intervened  on  another  occasion  to  protect  him :  in  the 
second,  he  is  shown  casting  out  a  devil  with  his  girdle  from  one 
Egga.  who.se  companions  look  on  in  astonishment. 

Remains  of  the  Great  Oh.\rter 583 

This,   alone  of  extant  examples,  has  the  seal  appended. 
RUNNTMEDE .^SS 

Seals  of  Faversham,  Ltdd.  axd  Wixchelsea  (thirteenth  cent.)      .")87,  588 

Ship  attackixg  a  Fort .'',89 

MS.  C'C'C.  C'amb.  IG  ;  probably  drawn  by  Matthew  Paris  :  repre- 
sents the  attack  on  the  ••  Tower  of  Damietta,"  in  Egypt,  by  the 
Crusaders  in  121 S. 

A  Sea  Fioht  (Same  MS.  and  artist) 500 

The  Dakoers  of  the  Sea fufnrr      r,90 

From  a  thirteenth-centiirv  Bestiary,  executed  in  England  (or 
possibly  Flanders).  MS.  Harl.  47.")1,  containing  edifying  Latin  stories 
from  natural  history.  The  picture  is  of  interest  as  illustrating 
details  of  rigging,  etc.  The  text  accompanying  this  illustration  tells 
how  a  huge  whale  sometimes  sleeps  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  so 
long  that  sand  gathers  on  it  and  shrubs  spring  up,  and  mariners, 
thinking  they  have  found  an  island,  land  on  it  in  order  to  cook  their 
food.  Then  the  monster,  awakened  by  their  fire,  sudilenly  dives, 
carrying  down  sliiji  and  crew  :  and  thus  Satan  draws  down  those 
who  trust  him  into  the  bottomless  jiit. 

The  Galilee.  Ely  Cathedral 5fl3 

The  name  is  perhaps  suggested  by  Mark  xvi.  7.  For  its  meaning. 
xrr  text,  page  47(i. 

PETERisoRoufiH  Cathedral.  West  Front 594 

Choir  and  Apse,  Wkst.minster  Abbey   .         .  ....      59.") 

The  Chapter-House,  Westminster 597 

The  Frescoes.  We.stminster  Chai'TER-House :,m 

Scui.PTnRES  AT  Wells  Cathedral i;ii!,  (;i)2 

The  standard  account  of  these  is  that  of  the  late  Mr,  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  Ii'oiuif/nip/ii/  of  the  Wrxf  Front  of  M^Hl.i  Cathrdriil. 
lS."il,  Edward  the  Jlartyr  (murdered  at  Corfe  Castle  by  his  step- 
mother, and  identified  by  the  chalice  he  holds,  the  symbol  of 
martyrdom)  is  on  the  fourth  tier,  nearly  over  the  north  door. 
Fulk.  Earl  of  Anjou,  is  identified  by  the  Oriental  character  of  his 
dress,  he  having  liecome  King  of  .Terusalem,  IISI.  Robert.  Duke  of 
Xormandy,  father  of  the  Conqueror,  is  next  to  him.  Lindhard, 
liisho])  of  Senlis.  was  brought  as  her  chajilain  by  Bertha,  the 
Christian  Queen  of  Ethelred"  of  Kent  (text.  p.  22S).  These  two 
statues  are  on  the  lower  tier. 
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The  "  Deax's  Eye,"  Lincoln  Cathedral 607 

In  the  north  transept,  date  122(1.  The  "Bishop's  Eye,"  the 
corresponding  window  in  the  south  transept,  dates  from  13.'i0. 

CoucY  Castle,  near  Laon,  France,  showing  Place  of  Bretache  .      609 

This  castle,  of  wliich  the  donjon  is  described  by  VioUet-le-Duc  as 
the  finest  medieval  military  building  remaining'  in  Europe,  is  about 
twenty  miles  \V.S.  W.  of  Laon.  It  was  built  by  Enfi'uerrand  III., 
Sire  de  Coucy.  in   1225-1230,  and  demolished  by  Mazarin  in  1652. 

Aydon  Hall,  Northumberland 611 

"A  border  house  carefully  fortified":  about  five  miles  from 
Hexham,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tyne. 

Coins  of  Henry  III.   (*<•  the  text) 612 

Beasenose  College  Gate,  Stamford 615 

The  college  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  in  1292,  for 
students  of  the  Order  founded  by  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  and 
occupied  by  immigrant  students  from  Oxford,  during  the  secession. 

The  Monastic  Orders,  from  a  Psalter 61',) 

Sidney  Sussex  College,  Camljridge,  Xo.  76  ;  fourteenth  century.  Of 
English  workmanship,  and  believed  to  come  from  the  diocese  of 
Exeter.  In  tlie  initial.  Christ,  with  globe :  above,  busts,  on 
margin.  At  the  top  (left)  are  two  secular  priests  in  copes,  and  two 
Benedictine  monks  in  black  habits  ;  at  the  bottom  are  two  Cistercians 
in  white,  two  Dominicans  in  black  over  white,  two  (probably)  Pre- 
monstratensians  in  white,  two  more  Dominicans,  two  Franciscans  in 
brown,  two  Carmelites  in  white  over  black,  two  more  Benedictines. 
On  the  right  are  two  Franciscan  nuns,  two  Benedictine  nuns,  and  two 
acolytes  in  albs,  swinging  censers.  The  miniature  illustrates  Psalm, 
xcvii.  The  page  is  ten  inches  by  six  and  a  half.  The  MS.  has  been 
much  defaced.     Cf.  James,  Catalogue  of  the  Sidney  Sussex  MSS. 

Aristotle  Te.4ching 623 

From  a  thirteenth  century  MS.,  Royal  12  G.  v..  written  in  England, 
and  containing  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Physics. 

Leaf  from  Greek  MS..  0SEd  by  Grosseteste 625 

From  a  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  Ff.  7,24,  con- 
taining, amongst  other  things,  the  "Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs"  in  Greek.  From  a  story  that  this  treatise  was  dis- 
covered at  Athens  by  John  Basingstoke,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and 
obtained  from  Greece  by  Grosseteste,  who  translated  this  treatise  into 
Latin,  it  is  inferred  that  this  MS.  is  the  one  he  used.  Cave,  Hist. 
Litt.  I.,  p.  Sll'.i,  quoted  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  Vol.  II..  p.  ,315.      The  passage  shown  represents  1  Chron.  i. 

Linguistic  Divisions  of  the  British  Isles  about  1250  .  .  .631 
These  boundaries  must  be  taken  as  approximations  only.  For  the 
Cornish  line  the  authority  followed  is  H.  Kluge  in  Paul.  Gnindriss 
drr  Grrniani.schrn  Pliilulogii-,  I.  (Strassb..  issil).  Gower  and  Southern 
Pembrokeshire  were  occupied  by  English  and  Flemings  respectively. 
The  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Clyde.  Xith.  and 
Esk.  were  settled  by  English  colonists,  often  under  Xorman  leader- 
■ship,  during  the  century  after  William  the  Conqueror's  accession;  but 
Gaelic  was  dominant  in  Galloway  and  Kirkcudbright  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  England,  and  was  not  extinct  even  under  James  II.     For 
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the  Gaelic  of  the  Hi^^lilands.  the  '■  Hii^hland  line."  as  traced  by  Skene. 
L'lltic  SciifliiHil.  is  taken  as  rei^reseuting  the  l)oundary.  '.'/'.  that 
work.  Vol.  III.,  p.  -'2.  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  still  Xorse 
in  allegiance  as  in  speech,  and  S'orse  was  also  spoken  in  the  low- 
lands of  Caithness.  As  to  Ireland.  Down  and  Antrim,  and  in  a 
less  degree  the  districts  round  I)ublin  and  Wexford,  were  settled  Ijy 
men  of  English  speecli.  while  there  had  been  Danish  settlements 
in  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Waterford.  The  district  ronnd  Limerick 
was  also  settled  by  English,  but  no  linguistic  limits  can  be  very 
definite,  because  the  English  settlers  notoriously  often  became  "  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish."  Wicklow  and  the  adjacent  hill  districts 
certainly  remained  Celtic.  ('/.  Richey,  J/Utari/  i<f  the  Irish  I'nplr, 
p.  137  .S(vy.  Eor  the  boundaries  of  the  English  dialects  .svc  the  text; 
for  the  northern  boundary  of  Midland,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's  demarcation, 
which  relates  to  the  present  day,  has  been  followed.  Sec  his  Eiiijli.i]i 
Dhilccts.  and  Morris  and  Skeat,   Hprcimrmt  vf  Enrhj   Knijiixli. 

Matthew  Paris  Weitixo  his  Chronicle 631 

MS.  Royal  14  C.  vii.,  a  thirteenth-century  English  MS.  of  Matthew 
Paris's  Hixfariu  Miimr,  an  abridgment  of  his  larger  history,  lielieved 
by  Sir  F.  Madden,  who  edited  it  for  the  Rolls  Series,  to  have  been 
written  and  illustrated  by  the  author. 

Matthkw  Paris,  drawn  by  hijisei.f 63.') 

He  is  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin. 

Scenes  from  the  Romance  of  Alexander (ViO 

Trinity  College.  Cambridge  :  1.  The  Riphaeans  fighting  the  C4riffins. 
2.   Alexander  and  his  party.     3.  Alexander  disembarking. 

Milking  Ewes,  fikim  the  Luttrell  Psalter 642 

The  date  of  this  famous  Latin  Psalter  is  fixed  as  earlier  than  1340 
by  the  statement  contained  in  it  that  it  was  caused  to  be  made  Ijy  Sir 
fieoffrey  Lnttrell  (of  Irnham.  Lincolnshire),  who  died  in  134."i.  and 
by  a  miniature  representing  the  knight  himself,  his  wife  (who  died 
in  134(1),  and  one  of  their  daughters-in-law.  A  calendar  is  prefixed, 
and  this  and  the  margins  of  the  Psalter  are  adorned  with  drawings, 
including  many  grotesque  and  fanciful  figures.  It  belonged  about 
1(101)  to  Lord  William  Howard,  who  is  commemorated  in  the  Lai/  nf 
thr  Liixt  Mhistrrl  as  "  Belted  Will,"  and  a  hundred  years  later  to  Sir 
Nicolas  Shireburn,  from  whom  it  eventually  passed  liy  inheritance  to 
the  family  of  Weld,  of  Lulworth  (  astle,  Dorsetshire,  It  was  described 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rokewode  in  WiiixUi  Muniimintu,  Vol.  VI..  where  some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  of  its  principal  illustrations  are  reproduced. 
Those  given  in  this  work  are,  it  is  believed,  the  first  photographed 
directly  from  the  originals,  and  the  editor  and  publishers  desire  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  the  Weld  trustees  for  the  unrestricted  per- 
mission  accorded   them    to   draw  on  the  stores  of  this  famous  MS. 

A  Country  Cart,  from  the  Luttrell  Psalter (;41) 

The  driver  is  one  of  the  grotesque  figures  frequent  in   this  JIS. 

Pewter  Spoons,  Guildhall  Museum,  London 6.">0 

Medi.eval  Jugs,  Guildhall  Museum,  London  (13th  and  1  Ith  cent  )  il."d 

A  Spanish  Tinaja.  or  Wine-Jar.  Guildhall  Museum       .        .        .  ij,")2 

Made  of  coarse,  greenish  earthenware  ;  three  feet  in  height,  and 
about  ten  feet  in  circumference  ;  found  under  several  feet  of  soil 
in  Bucklersbury,  in  tlie  City  of  London,  in  lS6."i.  The  finer  wines 
were,  doubtless,  imported  in  such  jars,  which  could  Ijc  closely  sealed. 
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The  First  Stages  ox  the  Road  to  Roiii-; O'lS 

MS.  Royal  14  C.  vii.  {.?«' above).  The  route  I'uns  up  the  left-hand 
column  from  London  through  Rochester — one  day's  journey — Canter- 
bury, one  day  from  Rochester,  and  "the  chief  of  the  churches  of 
Enghmd,"  near  which  St.  Augustine's  monastery  is  shown,  and  Dover, 
'■  the  entrance  and  key  of  tlie  rich  isle  of  England."  nearly  a  day's 
journey  from  Canterbury.  The  traveller  has  then  a  choice  of  routes 
v/d  Wissant,  Calais,  or  Abbeville.  By  the  first-named,  which  is 
most  consiiicuoug,  he  reaches  Paris,  or  rather  St.  Denis,  in  five 
days,  and  thence  proceeds  c/d  Nogent,  Troyes,  Bar-sur-Seine, 
Cliatillon-sur-Seine,  and  Beaune  to  Lyons  in  eleven  days.  Going  by 
Calais  or  Abbeville  he  avoids  Paris,  and  joins  the  main  route  at 
Troyes  or  Beaune  respectively.  From  Lyons  he  proceeds  to  Turin 
by  the  Mont  Cenis  in  about  seven  daj-s.  In  Italy  a  great  variety  of 
rotites  is  given,  and  most  of  the  great  towns  are  marked,  but  the  indi- 
cations of  time  seem  to  stop  just  beyond  Bologna,  The  chief  aim  of 
the  Itinerary  is  as  a  guide  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  which, 
and  of  the  .Mediterranean,  considerable  detail  is  shown  (including'  a 
camel),  and  much  iuformatiim  given  in  notes.  Acre  apjiears  to  have 
been  the  usual  port  of  debarkation.     The  whole  occupies  seven  pages. 

A  Loom. — Folding  the  Wovex  Fabric ()")7 

These  two  illustrations,  from  the  MS.  of  the  Alexander  liomauce  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  there  given  as  representing  the  weav- 
ing of  silk  by  the  Seres  or  Chinese  ;  but  the  artist  doubtless  found  his 
models  at  home. 

The  Svox  Cope .to  face      658 

A  fine  example  of  the  ecclesiastical  needlework  for  which  England 
was  noted  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Nortliumberland  by  refugee  nuns  from  Portugal,  to  whose  convent 
it  belonged,  and  whom  he  sheltered  at  Syon  House  during  the  Con- 
tinental  troubles  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

ROPEMAKIXG,    FROM   THE    LUTTEELL   PSALTER 658 

A   WlXD.MILL,    PRO.M    THE    LUTTRELL   PsALTER G50 

The  Cobblkr,  Wells  Cathedral.     (Sec  on  p.  6:^1)        ....      661 
Caricature  op  Isaac  of  Norwich 667 

A  drawing  from  the  top  of  a  "  Roll  of  the  Jews''  of  123S,  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office,  and  recording  rec'eipt  of  sums  from  various  Jews, 
r.;/.  "Of  Rachael.  the  dnughter  of  David,  lis.  Id.,  for  an  aid  to  marry 
the  king's  daughter."     St  Jacobs.  Jiw«  of  .I'if/eHii  England. 

A  Jew  of  Colchester,  fro.m  a  Forest  Roll  op  E.sse.v      .        .        .      668 

The  roll  is  of  5  Edward  I.  (1.S32),  The  drawing,  which  is  super- 
scribed "  Aaron  fil  diaboli ''  (Aaron,  son  of  a  devil),  is  set  against  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  certain  Jews  of  Colchester. 
In  121;"  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  was  hunting ;  the  deer  ran 
through  the  town,  and  the  chase  was  joined  b.v  Jews  and  Christians 
alike.  The  deer,  in  endeavouring'  to  jump  a  wall,  broke  its  neck,  and 
the  townsmen  were  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  forest  laws. 
The  Cliristians  were  let  off  with  moderate  fines,  the  Jews  sentenced 
to  heavier  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  drawing  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  portrait  rather  than  a  caricature,  in  spite  of  the  superscription,  and 
probably  represents  one  of  the  offenders  who,  having  fled,  came  back 
again  ten  3'ears  after  (the  entry  is  dated  1277)  and  comiioundrd  for 
reversal   of  sentence  of  outlawry.     The  story  is  effectively  told   in 
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Jacobs,  Ji iiix/i  Iflt'iilx,  p.  22")  strjij..  trviu  w liich  the  above  account  is 
summarised.     For  the  s(iuare  patch  on  Aaron's  cloak  r/.  text.  p.  t)7.5. 

MOYSES  H.\LL,  Bury  St.  Edmunds   . fi71 

A  Jewish  Starr  or  Deed 672 

ixteriok  of  moyses  h.4ll 673 

Martyudosi  of  St   Willia.m  of  Norwich 676 

From  a  painting  in  Lotldon  Church,  Northumberland,  of  aliout  1,")00. 
Figured  in   Earle.  Aiiijlo-Sii,i;im  Clironicle. 

Men's  Hair  and  Beards  in  the  Twelfth  Century  ....      liSl 

The  MS.  contains  dravvinifs  of  Biblical  subjects  by  an  Anglo- 
Norman  artist.  Primarily  this  illustrates  the  anoiutinjr  of  David 
by  Samuel. 

A  Norman  Lady's  Hair 682 

Mary  Magdalene  falling  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 

Anglo-Norman  Ladies'  Dress 683 

Same  MS. :  primarily  representing  the  visit  of  ILary  to  Elizabeth. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE    TO    THE    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITION. 


Since  the  first  issue  of  this  worl^,  tlie  sections  cleahng  with 
the  miUtary  history  and  with  the  art  of  Roman  Britain,  and 
with  social  hfe  and  manners  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  while 
two  additional  sections  have  been  inserted  deahng  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  their  expulsion  under  Edward  I.  Of  these  new  portions, 
Mr.  Haverfield's  account  of  Romano-British  Art  in  Chapter  I. 
has  been  written  specially  for  the  illustrated  edition,  as  have 
the  sections  on  social  life  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
by  Professor  Medley  and  in  the  Tudor  period  by  Miss 
Bateson,  which  will  appear  in  Vols.  II.  and  III  respectively. 
The  text,  moreover,  has  undergone  occasional  rearrana;ement 
and  condensation.  At  the  request  of  the  publishers,  and  with 
a  view  to  render  the  book  as  widely  useful  as  possible,  the 
popular  spelling  of  the  more  familiar  Old  English  names  has 
been  adopted,  as  well  as  of  a  few  technical  terms;  and  brief 
explanatory  notes  have  been  occasionally  inserted.  Where 
these  are  not  the  work  of  the  contributors,  they  are  in  brackets. 
A  few  trifling  changes,  consequent  on  the  new  contributions, 
were  made  in  the  Introduction,  with  Mr.  Traill's  ap[iroval,  in 
view  of  the  publication  of  a  revised  edition  in  1896.  Un- 
happily, he  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  in  its  ultimate  and 
most  perfect  form.  His  death  deprives  his  own  contributions 
of  the  final  revision  he  had  promised,  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  of  the  further  aid  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  widely  accomplished  of  political  writers  and  literary 
critics  in  the  later  Victorian  era. 

The   purpose  of  the  work  is  fully  described  in  the   Intro- 
duction ;  but,  in  view  of  some  criticisms  on  the  earlier  issues, 
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it  is  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  writers,  without  wliieh  such 
a  work  as  the  present  one  could  not  be  undertaken, 
necessarily  involves  not  only  some  repetition,  but  occasional 
divergencies  of  opinion.  In  the  present  edition,  these 
divergencies  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Where 
they  remain,  they  have  been  left  intentionally,  to  remind 
the  ordinary  reader  that  history  is,  after  all,  to  some  extent 
still  in  the  making,  and  that  he  must  not  expect  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  forming  his  own  judgTuent  on  points  which 
may    still    fie    reasonably    regarded    as    controversial. 

In  selecting  the  illustrations,  the  priiuary  aim  has  been 
to  elucidate  and  emphasise  the  information  given  in  the  text. 
In  almost  all  cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  draw  directly 
from  contempiorary  and  original  sources  ;  where  this  is  not  so, 
the  fact  is  stated  either  below  the  illustration  or  in  the  notes. 
Many  of  the  MS.  subjects,  it  is  believed,  have  never  been 
reproduced  before  ;  many  others  have  hitherto  been  known 
only  through  drawings,  which  cannot  be  so  trustworthy  as  the 
results  of  photography ;  and  many  of  these  drawings  have 
been  contained  only  in  works  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
readers.  Of  the  store  of  art  treasures  contained  in  the  famous 
Luttrell  Psalter,  and  exhibiting  in  remarkable  variety  the 
rural  life,  the  domestic  manners,  and  the  amusements  of 
fourteenth-century  England,  as  well  as  an  important  aspect  of 
its  art,  some  examples  have  been  published  in  accessible 
books,  but  the  ultimate  soui'ce  available  to  the  general  public 
has  hitherto  been  the  selection  given  in  the  volume  of  Vetusta 
Monumenta  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1846. 
A  number  of  the  subjects  there  given,  and  several  which  are 
not,  have  been  photographed  for  this  work  directly  from  the 
MS.  Of  the  treasures  even  of  such  well-known  MSS.  as 
Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  the  famous  Decretals  (10  E.  iv.)  and 
the  theological  encyclopiedia  of  the  monk  Jacob  m  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Roy.  6  E.  vi.,  vii.),  very  little  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  hitherto  in  any  popular  work  ;  while  the 
college  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  great 
Addington  collection  of  monumental  brasses,  seem  to  present 
to  the  archajologist  a  mine  almost  unworked.  It  would  require 
many    books    on     social    history    to    exhaust    their    treasures ; 
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the  present  pu'blication  can  only  claim  to  have  revealed  the 
best. 

For  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  authorities  on  English 
history  the  student  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  special 
bibliographies,  such  as  those  constructed  by  Messrs.  Gardiner 
and  Bass  Mullinger  or  Dr.  Gross.  The  lists  given  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  have  been  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
the  contributors  to  the  work,  and  are  intended  for  such  students 
as  are  desirous  of  following  up  any  of  the  multitudinous 
lines  of  inquiry  suggested  by  its  contents. 

To  make  anything  like  a  full  and  adequate  acknowledgment 
of  the  assistance  liberaUj'  and  generously  given  by  the  possessors 
or  custodians  of  the  subjects  photographed  would  require 
much  more  space  than  can  be  atibrded  here.  Special  thanks 
ai-e  due  to  Bodley's  librarian,  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  for  his 
advice  and  the  facilities  he  has  given  us ;  to  the  librarian  of 
Cambridge  University,  to  the  authorities  and  librarians  of 
Trinity,  Corpus  Christi,  Sidney  Sussex,  and  Clare  Colleges, 
Cambridge ;  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  ;  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  their 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  St.  John  Hope  ;  to  the  Provost  of  Eton ; 
to  the  librarian  of  Lambeth ;  to  the  authorities  and  ciu'ators 
of  the  museums  at  Blackburn,  Chestei',  Colchester,  Durham 
(University),  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Museum),  Maid- 
stone, Stockholm  (National  Museum),  Shrewsbury,  Taunton, 
and  York;  to  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London ;  to  the  Weld  Trustees,  for  their 
unrestricted  permission  to  select  subjects  from  the  Luttrell 
Psalter ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  officials  of  the  British  Museum, 
without  whose  unfailing  courtesy  and  readiness  to  assist  the 
inquirer  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  undertake  this 
work.  In  respect  of  this  volume,  special  thanks  are  also  due 
to  Miss  Bowen  Jones,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Cripps,  C.B.,  W.  Ransom, 
C.  Bathurst  (Lydney  Park),  A.  T.  Martin,  H.  P.  Senhouse, 
J.  Arkcoll,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Gurney,  Rector  of  Swan  age ; 
the  Rev.  James  Pryse,  Rector  of  Clynnog,  and  the 
authorities  of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  Harbledown,  Canterbury, 
for  permission  to  photograph  subjects  which  wiU  be  found 
duly  specified  in  the  proper  place.  We  have  also  to  acknow- 
ledofe    with    fjratitude    the     valuable     assistance    rendered    in 
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selecting  illustrations  for  the  first  vohnne  by  Mr.  F.  Havorfield, 
in  the  sections  dealing  with  Roman  Britain,  and  by  Prof.  Medley 
and  Dr.  Montague  James,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters.  Numerous  acknow- 
ledgments are  also  due  for  assistance  in  connection  with 
subsequent  volumes,  which  will  be  made  in  their  proper 
place. 

J.  S.  Mann. 
October,  1901. 


NOTE. 

Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bodley's  Librarian,  has  kindly  favoured 
.the  Editor  witli  tlie  following  notes  on  the  tirst  is.sue  of  Vol.  I.  of 
this  edition. 

Page  xiv.  Poctillus  is  not  a  Roman  but  ;i  purely  Goidelic 
name,  otherwise  common  as  Pictillus,  and  is  the  diminutive  of  Pectus 
or  rictus  (originally  Peiktos),  "  tattooed,"  whence  the  names  of  the 
Picts  and  Pictavians.  He  was  a  Goidelic  Kelt,  a  '•  little  tattooed 
chap."  The  Belgae  of  South  Br, tain  and  Belgium  were  Goidelic 
Kelts,  like   the   Picts   and   Pictavian.s. 

Page  169.  We  only  know  that  Carau.sius  was  "  civls  Moiiapiae." 
The  Belgian  Menapians  were  also  settled  in  Monapia  (Man),  JNIoiia 
(  =  Mona(p)a)  oa  the  Mena(p)i  Straits  at  Mene(p)u  (St.  Davids),  and 
in  ]\Ienteith  (Meneted)  and  Clack(«a?Mta.m.shire,  us  ii-i-ll  as  Manapia  in 
E.  Ireland,  The  name  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.e.  IManaini  =  Blana)in. 
Cai'ausius,  who  began  life  as  a  pilot,  was  very  jiroliably  a  dweller 
near  the  Mena(ii)i  Straits,  less  than  twenty  miles  from  which  there 
is  (at  Peiunachno)  the  tond)stone  of  a  Carausius.  This  tombstone,  in 
barbaric  Latin  and  with  a  Christian  monogram,  is  of  later  date  than 
the  time  of  Carausius  himself;  but  his  name  might  \cry  well  be 
perpetuated  in  the  ro3-al  line  of  the  region  from  which  he  came,  aad 
no  third  instance  of  it  is  known. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A  CIVILISED  nation  lias  luauy  aspects,  and  the  story  of  its  life 
might  be  told  in  as  many  ways.  But,  broadly  speaking,  the 
forms  under  which  it  presents  itself  to  observation  may  be 
reduced  to  three.  We  may  consider  it  either  as  a  Society,  as  a 
Polit}',  or  as  a  State  among  States.  The  first  and  simplest  con- 
ception of  it  is,  of  course,  as  a  Society — a  body  of  individuals 
associated,  priuiarilj-,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  support  in  the 
struggle  with  tlie  hostile  forces  of  Nature,  and  of  common 
advantage  in  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  her  products. 
Association,  however,  necessarily  creates  rights  and  duties :  from 
rights  and  duties  spring  law  and  government ;  with  law  and 
government  the  Polity  is  born ;  and  from  the  intercourse  of  one 
polity  with  another  arises  the  still  wider  conception  of  the  State 
among  States. 

Under  which  of  these  three  aspects  wo  propose  to  review  the 
life  of  the  English  nation  in  the  Ibllowing  pages  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  work.  It  is  with  our  career  as  a 
Society,  and  not  as  a  Polity,  nor  as  a  State  among  States,  that 
this  history  is  concerned.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  any  misconception  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  our  title  is  employed  and  the  limits  within  which 
it  applies.  Every  civilised  Society  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
organism,  the  shajae  and  direction  of  whose  evolution  depend  in 
part  upon  the  action  of  internal  forces  and  in  part  upon  the 
influence  of  its  surroundings.  Among  those  surroundings  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  every  such  Society  form  a  most  im- 
portant element  and  play  a  very  potent  part.  True  as  it  may  be 
that  they  often  owe  both  their  origin  and  complexion,  wholly  or 
in  large  measure,  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  devise  or 
who  accept  them,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  react  powerfully 
upon  that  character  and  materially  affect  its  development. 
Still  more  obvious  is  it  that,  whatever  may  have  been  a  nation's 
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natural  tendencies  of  growth,  they  are  hable  to  be  profoundly 
mfluenced  by  the  nature  of  itfs  relations  with  other  States — 
with  States  from  whom  it  may  learn  arts  and  industries  or 
derive  wealth ;  with  States  whom  it  may  conquer  or  be  con- 
quered by;  with  States  who  may  strengthen  it  by  alliances  or 
exhaust  it  in  wars.  In  strictness  of  language,  therefore,  the 
social  history  of  any  country  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  absolutely 
separable  from  the  history  of  its  political  events,  its  legal  and 
administrative  institutions,  and  its  international  fortunes.  The 
undue  prominence  formerly  given  by  historians  to  these  matters 
has  produced  a  reaction,  which  is,  perhaps,  in  some  danger  of 
running  to  excess;  and  the  influence  of  politics  upon  social 
progress  is  again,  perhaps,  beginning  to  assert  itself  as  a  force  of 
greater  activity  and  potency  than  a  certain  modern  school  of 
historical  writers  are  disposed  to  acknowledge.  "  Drum  and- 
trumpet  histories,"  no  doubt,  deserves  much  of  the  contempt 
which  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  by  implication,  cast  upon  them 
in  the  preface  to  his  famous  work ;  but  nevertheless  there  are 
passages  in  the  epic  of  a  nation's  life  which  seem  imperatively  to 
require  recitation  to  the  strains  of  these  martial  instruments. 
Without  such  an  accompaniment,  indeed,  the  historical  narra- 
tives would  sometimes  be  not  only  inadequate,  but  positively 
unintelligible. 

Yet,  although  we  cannot  entirely  detach  the  history  of  the 
Society  from  that  of  the  Polity  and  State,  although  we  cannot 
escape  the  necessity  of  combining  with  our  narrative  of  the 
material,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  some 
parallel  record  of  their  politics  at  home  and  abroad,  we  can 
approximate  sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose  to  a  separation 
of  the  two  subjects.  It  is  open  to  us,  and  it  has  been  the  object 
aimed  at  in  these  pages,  to  alMraet  from  the  political,  and  to 
isolate  the  social  facts  of  our  history  wherever  this  can  be  done  ; 
to  deal  as  concisely  as  the  demands  of  clearness  will  permit  with 
matters  of  war  and  conquest,  of  treaty  and  alliance,  of  constitu- 
tional conflict  and  dynastic  struggle  :  but  to  treat  at  length  and 
in  detail  of  the  various  stages  of  our  English  civilisation,  whether 
as  marked  by  recognisable  epochs  in  moral  and  intellectual 
advance,  or  as  indirectly  traceable  through  those  accretions  of 
wealth  which,  by  increasing  comfort  and  enlarging  leisure,  do  so 
uuich   to   promote   the   intellectual   development,    and,   within 
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certain  limits,  tlie  moral  improvement  of  peoples.  It  is  possible, 
and  it  is  here  intended,  to  dwell  mainly  on  such  matters  as  the 
growth  and  economic  movements  of  the  population,  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  nidustry  and  commerce,  the  gradual  spread 
of  education  and  enlightenment,  the  advance  of  arts  and  sciences, 
the  steady  diffusion,  in  short,  of  all  the  refining  influences  of 
every  description  which  make  for  the  "  humane  life." 

Such  a  treatment  of  the  history  of  a  people  must  obviously 
follow  one  or  other  of  two  methods.  Either  their  forward  move- 
ment, from  the  first  rude  and  simple  beginnings  of  Society  to 
the  complexity  of  modern  life,  may  be  viewed  throughout 
as  a  whole  ;  or  the  progress  made  by  them  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  human  activity  may  be  examined  period  by 
period,  in  detail.  In  other  words,  we  may  take  up  a  position 
from  which  we  can  survey  the  entire  array  of  our  civilising 
forces  in  their  wide- winged  advance  ;  or  we  may  collect  reports 
from  those  who  have  separately  followed  the  onward  march 
of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  which  the  army  is  composed- 
Either  method  has  its  advantages,  and  either  its  drawbacks. 
The  former  undoubtedly  presents  us  with  a  picture  more  impres- 
sive to  the  eye,  but  the  latter  yields  results  less  bewildering 
to  the  mind.  What  is  lost  to  the  imagination  through  the 
employment  of  this  method  is  the  gain  of  the  understanding, 
and  perhaps  no  other  justification  is  needed  for  its  adoption  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  For  it  may  at  least  be  claimed  for  a  Social 
History  of  England  compiled  on  this  principle,  that  if  it  will  not 
of  itself  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  entire  subject  in  all 
its  vast  proportions,  it  is  the  best  preparation  which  he  could 
have  for  an  attempt  to  gi-apple  with  that  formidable  task.  A 
powerful  injaginatiou,  aided  lay  exceptional  clearness  of  head  and 
tenacity  of  memory,  might  possibly  attack  so  many-sided  a 
subject  en  bloc  with  some  prospect  of  success ;  but  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  a  patient  study  of  it,  detail  by  detail,  must 
precede  any  attempt  to  survey  it  as  a  whole. 

There  is  also,  I  venture  to  think,  another  convenience,  and  an 
additional  aid  to  fulness  of  comprehension,  in  the  method  which 
has  been  here  adopted.  By  the  plan  of  tracing  our  social  pro- 
o-ress  through  the  various  departments  of  activity  which  sum  up 
the  life  of  a  people,  that  continuous  movement  from  the  general 
to  the  special,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to 
d — Vi.t,.  I 
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multiplicity,  which  the  advance  of  civilisation  involves,  and 
mdeed  implies,  is  brought  before  the  reader  in,  perhaps,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  possible  ways.  It  "  leaps  to  the  eye,"  so  to 
say,  from  the  very  table  of  contents.  As  the  centuries  roll  on 
the  six  or  seven  great  categories  under  which  the  various  forms 
and  forces  of  social  life  may  at  first  be  divided  become  unequal 
to  the  needs  of  classification.  The  accumulating  facts  under 
each  of  them  grow  too  various  in  character  to  bo  massed 
together  without  risk  of  confusion.  New  activities  arise  which 
refuse  to  class  themselves  under  the  old  headings.  Divisions  of 
the  subject  throw  off  subdivisions  which  themselves  require  later 
on  to  be  further  subdivided.  In  every  department  of  our 
national  life  there  is  the  same  story  of  evolutionary  growth — 
continuous  in  some  of  them,  iutrnnittent  in  others,  but  lunnis- 
takable  in  all.  Industries  multiply  and  ramify :  Commerce 
begets  child  after  child  :  Art,  however  slowly  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  others,  diversifies  its  forms  :  Learning  breaks  from 
its  medieval  tutelage  and  enters  upon  its  world-wide  patrimony: 
Literature,  after  achii.'ving  a  poetic  utterance  the  most  noble 
to  which  man  has  ever  attained,  perfects  a  prose  more  powerful 
than  that  of  anv  living  conqictitor,  and  more  fiexible  than  all 
save  one;  and  tinally.  Science,  latest  of  birth  but  most  marvel- 
lous of  growtli,  rises  suddenly  to  towering  stature,  stretches  forth 
its  hundred  hands  of  power,  extending  immeasurably  the  reach 
of  human  energies,  and,  through  the  reaction  of  a  transformed 
external  life  upon  man's  inner  nature,  profoundly  and  irrever- 
sibly, if  still  to  some  extent  obscurely,  modifies  tlu^  earthly 
destinies    of  the   race. 

It  is  surelv  no  reproach  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
average  modern  Knglishman  that  he  should  require  the  aids 
of  classification  and  arraiigrment  tQ  assist  him  to  realise  this 
mighty  and  manifold  advance.  To  attempt  to  review  the  whole 
line  of  a  moving  army  through  stage  after  stage  of  its  inarch 
might  well  coiifuse  the  perceptions  of  all  save  the  trained 
military  exjjcrt,  and  dazzle  any  but  the  most  practised  eye. 
And  some  such  effect  could  hardly  fail  to  be  produced  by  a 
Social  History  of  England  which,  in  chapter  after  chapter,  and 
sometimes  evi-n  in  paragraph  aft(>r  paragraph,  should  interweave 
the  story  of  our  ]n-ogress  in  arts  or  letters  with  the  record  of  the 
a'rowth  of  our  industries  and  the  exiianslon  ot  our  couuuerce. 
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One  of  the  best  British  examples  of  a  class  of  stones  formerly  thought 
to  be  sepulchral,  now  connected  (with  more  probability)  with  nature- 
worship.      Larimer  nienliirs  are  found   in  Brittany. 
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It  is  with  the  view,  as  has  Ijeen  said,  of  avoiding  such  conCusion 
that  the  jilan  of  these  vokimcs  has  been  determined  on.  To 
those  responsible  for  its  selection  it  has  seemed  best  to  treat  of 
each  great  department  of  our  social  life  in  severalty,  and  as  far 
as  possible  (though  this,  of  course,  is  not  always  entii'ely  possible) 
in  strict  segregation  from  the  rest:  and  so  to  arrange  the  work 
as  that  each  chapter  should  carry  on  the  history  of  our  progress 
in  every  such  department  from  the  point  at  which  the  preceding 
chapter  left  it. 

It  may  be  objected  lo  this  arrangement  that  it  inevitably 
entails  a  certain  amount  of  repetition.  The  objection  is  just, 
but  not,  as  it  has  seemed  to  the  projectors  of  this  work,  of  any 
considerable  weight.  Certain  events  and  influences  do  undoubt- 
edly touch  our  social  history  on  move  than  one  of  its  sides,  and 
certain  historic  personages  belong  to  it  in  more  than  one 
capacity.  Economic  movements,  for  instance,  ai-e  sometimes 
inseparably  associated  with  changes  in  maimers,  arts  and 
industries  occasionally  overlap  each  other,  the  religious  leader  in 
early  periods  is  often  the  promoter  of  learning,  not  infrequently 
.also  the  eminent  mau-of-letters.  All  such  things  and  persons 
require,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  under  more  than  one  section, 
and  have  been  so  dealt  witli  in  fact.  But  it  will  be  found,  I 
venture  to  think,  that  these  unavoidable  du|3lii-ati<ins  are  neither 
numcrnus  nor  important  I'nough  to  weigh  against  the  general 
conAX'iiience   of  the   adojited   arrangement. 

The  various  heads,  then,  imdcr  which  our  Social  History 
may  be  considered  are  as   follow  : — 


I. 

<  ivil  <  )rg:inisation. 

11. 

Itcligion. 

III. 

iicarning  and  Science. 

lY. 

Literature. 

\. 

Art. 

VI. 

Trade  and  Industry. 

\\\. 

.Manners. 

The  general  character  of  the  contents  of  Section  I.  may 
lie  tJ'athereil  f)-(im  the  foresjoina;-  remarks.  It  will  contain  a 
•concisely  summarised  account  of  the  more  important  political 
■events  of  each  period,  especially  of  such  as  have  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  social  life  of  the  people  ;  but  it  will  be  mainly 
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devoted  to  ti-acing  the  dovelopinent  of  our  adunnistrati\e 
institutions  (the  histoiy  of  English  law  and  of  our  judicial 
system  being  dealt  with  in  a  sepai'ate  section),  and  will,  in  fact, 
render  a  continuous  account  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  Society  has  expressed  and  expresses  itself  as  the  Polity. 
Our  progress  in  the  arts  of  military  and  naval  defence,  which 
would  properly  fall,  perhaps,  to  be  treated  of  under  this  section, 
is   the   subject   of  special  contributions. 

In  Section  II.  we  shall  deal  with  the  subject  of  Religion 
under  each  of  the  three  distinct  forms  in  which  it  has  influenced 
our  social  life — the  forms,  namely,  of  faith,  worship,  and  disci- 
pline. We  shall  treat  of  it,  that  is  to  sa^',  not  only  in  its  inner 
aspect  as  a  lorce,  in  promoting,  directing,  or  modifying,  both  by 
ritual  and  doctrme,  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  individual  citizen, 
but  also  in  its  outward  aspect  as  a  system  of  injunctions  and 
observances  affecting  civil  life  as  a  whole.  The  twofold  or  three- 
fold character  of  this  treatment  will  not  at  tirst  necessitate  any 
subdivisions  of  the  subject.  Throughout  those  centuries  during 
which  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  formulated,  its  worship 
directed,  and  its  discipline  prescribed  by  a  single  authority,  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  covers  the  history  of  national 
religion.  It  is  not  till  after  the  Reformation  and  until  the 
centrifugal  influences  of  Protestantism  come  into  full  play  in  the 
multiplication  of  nonconforming  sects,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expand  this  section  for  the  inclusion  of  all  the  religious 
influences  bearing  upon  our  Social  History. 

The  combined  treatment  of  Learning  and  Science  in  Section 
III.  will,  of  course,  be  only  possible  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
work.  But  during  the  period  covered  by  those  volumes  the  two 
titles  were,  in  fact,  names  of  the  same  thing.  Where  Science 
indeed  has  from  the  first  depended  to  some  extent  on  experi- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  medicme,  we  begin  at  once  to  give  it 
separate  treatment :  but  it  is  not  till  it  becomes  exclusively  and 
universally  experimental  that  it  ceases  to  belong  to  the  house- 
hold of  Learning  and  claims  an  "establishment"  of  its  own. 
Before  that  time,  both  alike  begin  and  end  m  the  study  ot 
written  records.  In  this  section,  however,  we  shall  deal,  not  only 
with  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  but  with  that  of  the  diffusion 
of  secular  knowledge.  It  will  be  a  condjined  history  of  research 
and  of  education. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  iimioi/ossary  to  observe  that  Section  IV.  cannot 
always,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  completely  separated 
from  tlie  preceding  section.  The  dividing-line  between  Literature 
and  Science  is  frequently  eft'aced,  even  in  these  dayS' — sometimes 
agreeably  enough,  through  the  literary  gifts  of  .scientific  men;  at 
other  times,  less  dcsiral)ly.  thrdugh  the  scienlific  affectations  of 
contemporary  mpn-of-letter.s.  I'ut  in  earlier  limes,  when  poetry 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  romance  and  drama  and  criticism 
were  as  yet  unbegotten,  niucli  of  the  existing  national  literature 
was  the  literature  of  Learning,  and  the  appearance  of  the  names 
of  many  early  writers  and  their  works,  butli  in  this  and  in  the 
foregoing  division,  was,  therefm-e,  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  the 
capacities  in  which  they  will  thus  appear  being  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  they  have  a  right  to  the  double  mention. 
Primitive  epic,  for  instance,  and  ancient  chronicle  may  be  one ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  bard  on  the  future  of  letters  and  of  the 
language  is  something  cpiite  distinct  from  his  contribution  to 
contemporary  learning  and  to  our  own  knowledge  of  his  time. 
His  achievements  in  each  capacity  must  be  separately  studied  if 
his  place  in  the  history  of  English  Social  Life  is  to  be  accurately 
adjudged.  Still,  it  is  only  in  the  earliest  volume  of  this  work 
that  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  likely  to  occur.  Later  on  the 
distinction  between  Literature  and  Learning  will  become  and 
remain  sufKciently  well  marked. 

The  subject  of  Section  V.  is  from  the  outset  more  clearly 
defined.  It  is.  indeed,  in  its  earliest  stages  that  Art  is  most 
distinctly  independent  and  self-sutticing — most  clearly  the  ]>ro- 
duct  of  the  natural  human  sti'iving  after  the  beautiful.  In  tlie 
story  of  almost  ever}-  nation  th(.'  progress  of  this  struggle  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  irrespectively  of  the  measure  of  its  success, 
and  It  is  far  from  being  wanting  in  such  interest  in  our  own 
coimtry.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  record  of  success,  or  at 
least  of  distinguished  success,  is  with  us,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  limited  one.  The  history  of  English  art  is,  for  many  ages,  the 
history  of  a  great  ai'chitecture — mainly,  indeed,  of  a  great 
religious  architecture  alone.  With  the  two  other  leading  art- 
forms — with  ])ainting  and  si-id])ture — it  is  long  before  Engli.sh 
social  history  has  to  concern  itself,  and  we  approach  almost 
within  sight  of  our  own  time  before  the  subject  of  this  section  so 
ex]>ands  as  to  comjiel   its   subilivision. 
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It  is  in  tlie  .section  which  follows  tliat  the  need  of  special- 
isation is  soonest  felt.  Under  the  joint  heading  of  Trade  and 
Industry  we  have  been  able  at  the  outset  to  deal  in  one  and  the 
same  article  with  the  entire  history  of  national  industry  and 
of  national  and  international  exchange,  whether  of  natural  or 
manufactured  products.  But  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work  the 
lu-ban  industries  claim  separation  from  agriculture  ;  production 
and  exchange  soon  after  part  company ;  and  it  may  be  that  at  last 
the  ever-growing  volume  of  our  foreign  commerce  will  require  to 
be  treated  apart  from  the  history  of  inland  trade. 

To  the  comprehensive  title  of  Section  YII.  it  may  be  objected 
that  it  is  of  somewhat  indefinite  import  and  extent;  but  it  is  on 
that  account  all  the  more  fitted  to  describe  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  matter  which  it  covers,  and  to  enable  us  to  sum 
up  under  it  all  that  remains  to  be  recorded  m  the  history  of 
social  progress.  Needless  to  say,  perhaps,  it  makes  no  pretence 
to  be  scientific,  and  indeed  it  so  far  departs  from  strictly  logical 
principles  of  classification  as  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  pheno- 
mena to  the  group.  For  it  will,  of  course,  be  observed  that 
whereas  Religion,  Industry,  Learning,  and  the  other  titles  which 
have  been  already  under  consideration,  repi'esent  forces  as  well 
as  their  realised  effects,  the  title  now  to  be  considered  has  not 
that  duality  of  meaning.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  name  for  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  in  question.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  simply  such  as  its  industries,  its  religion,  its  art 
and  learnmg  and  literature  combine  to  make  them ;  for  upon  the 
first  of  these  factors  depends  that  wealth  which  determines  the 
material  aspect  of  manners,  while  the  other  factors  represent 
the  humanising,  refining,  and  sanctifying  influences  to  which 
their  moral  aspect  at  any  given  stage  of  a  people's  social 
history  is  due. 

Hence,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  every 
phenomenon  recorded  in  our  sections  on  manners  is,  strictly 
speaking,  referable  to  one  or  more  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
work  is  divided.  For  where  it  is  not  the  expression  of  some 
physical  fact  or  material  force,  it  is  the  product  of  some  moral 
or  spiritual  agent  in  the  formation  of  a  national  character,  which 
has,  or  should  have  been,  already  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Never- 
theless, the  phenomena  in  question  are  so  multitudinous  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  possible  to  note  them  in  the 
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mass,  and  without  endeavouring  to  correlate  tlieni  with  each 
other,  or  to  trace  them  totheir  creative  causes.  To  the  senses  of 
most  of  us  the  social  state  of  any  country  at  any  given  stage  of 
its  civilisation  is  expressed  by — is,  indeed,  almost  identical  with 
— the  condition  of  its  manners  ;  and  however  thoroughly  a  social 
history  may  investigate  the  inner  forces  which  have  made  for  the 
civilisation  and  advancement  of  the  community,  it  could  not 
complete  the  picture  to  the  eye,  and  still  less  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  reader,  without  devoting  an  amjjle,  perhaps  even  a 
relatively  greater,  space  to  the  presentment  of  the  outward 
aspect  of  their  lives. 

I.  Civil  ORfLxxiSATiON. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  confronted  as  we  are  at  every 
turn  by  that  endless  interte.xture  of  institutions  of  which  con- 
temporary societ}-  is  made  up,  to  realise  the  beginnings  of  our 
Enghsh  life.  Civil  organisation  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  these  islands — what  was  it  ?  What  meaning  would  the  words 
have  had  ?  Or,  if  the  words  tliemselves  are  too  abstract,  what 
things  and  thoughts  which  we  should  nowadays  contemplate 
under  that  subject-name  were  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  among  whom  Ctesar's  legionaries  sprang,  sword  in 
hand,  from  ilieir  galleys  on  a  certain  day  in  the  tifty-tifth  year 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  ?  Can  '■  Civil  Organisation  "  of  any 
sort  be  predicted  of  them  :  or  are  not  the  words,  it  may  be  asked, 
altogether  too  big  to  describe  appropriately  tlierude  and  primitive 
arrangements  of  their  common  life  ? 

Modern  research  is  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is  not  so  very  long, 
it  is  true,  since  the  youthful  student  of  this  era  of  our  history 
was  not  taught  to  see  anything  in  the  men  who  resisted  the 
Roman  invasion  but  a  mere  horde  of  naked  barbarians,  as  little 
entitled  to  the  name,  and  as  destitute  of  any  of  the  characteristics, 
of  a  civil  society  as  a  band  of  Ijlackfect  or  of  Sioux.  This  yelUng, 
woad-bedaubed  savage,  however,  has  been  by  this  time  expelled, 
it  may  be  hoped  for  good,  from  the  popular  imagination.  Much, 
no  doubt,  is  yet  to  learn  about  the  race  on  whose  shores  the 
Roman  conqueror  planted  his  eagles  before  the  dawn  of  tlie 
Christian  era ;  but  enough  is  known  to  satisfy  us  that  the  words 
in  question  are  far  from  being  unapt  of  application  to  their  mode 
of  ordering  their  lives.     Ciesar,  in  fact,  descended  upon  a  country 
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On  one  of  tlie  lower  i'e:>l»s  "f  "  Yr  Erfl."  DeserilnMl  in  Pennant's  "  Tour" 
(where  the  name  is  wrongly  given)  and  in  "  Areliiviih)tri;i  Cainhreusis," 
1S.V>  and  1K71  Snpposetl  to  he  eitlier  the  stronirhold  of  an  early  Celtie 
piratical  trihe,  or  (more  proljahly)  one  of  the  hist  refuges  of  the  Goidel 
against  tlie  Brytlioii. 
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which  had  been  tlie  scene  of  rojicated  invasions  and  of  successive 
conquests  hei'ore  his  arrival ;  and  so  far  were  its  people  from 
being  without  civil  organisation  that  they  possessed  a  polity  and 
society,  in  some  measure  compounded  of  and  often  visibly  trace- 
able to  preceding  ones,  which  it  had  in  jiart  assimilated  -.nid  in 
part  displaced. 

At  some  early  stage  or  other  in  that  wusiward  movement  of 
peoples  which  has  continued  from  prehistoric  periods  down  to 
our  own  times,  a  wave  of  non- Aryan  inimigrants,  short  of  stature 
and  swarthy  (.)f  complexion,  bad  swept  over  the  island,  to  be 
ibllowed  in  course  of  time  by  first,  one  and  then  another  incursion 
of  Aryans — of  Gaelic,  that  is  to  say,  and  Brythonic  Celts ;  and 
when  Caesar  came,  the  mixed  community  dej^osited  by  these 
succeeding  floods  of  invaders  showed  a  distinctlj'  legible  history 
of  social  o'rowth.  The  earliest  settler,  the  dark  Iberian,  had  long 
since  been  subdued  and  enslaved  by  the  tall  and  fair-hued  Celt 
who  had  ibllowed  him,  and  from  whom  in  language,  in  character, 
in  mode  of  life,  and  form  of  institutions,  the  conquered  Iberian 
conspicuously  differed.  But  the  Aryan  tribesman,  with  his  pride 
of  race  and  his  more  advanced  conception  of  property  as  of  a 
subject  not  of  conmion  but  of  family  ownership,  had  declined  to 
the  condition  of  a  despised  villager,  so  far  as  social  and  political 
importane-e  were  concerned,  before  the  Roman  conquest.  The 
triljal  chief  had  by  that  time  grown  into  the  tribal  king  ;  the  free 
land  of  tlie  tribe,  alike  witli  llie  cojnmon  land  of  the  villagers, 
had  become  tributary  to  him :  and  the  two  communities,  family 
and  communistic,  were  alike  his  subjects.  It  was  through  the 
strife  of  tribal  kings,  with  its  consequences  of  the  flight,  the 
exile,  and  the  ajipeal  for  Roman  assistance  of  those  who  had 
been  worsted  in  the  struggle,  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
conquest   of  Britain   to  the  conquerors  of  (iaul, 

A  people  who  had  already  passed  through  such  a  history  are 
surely  well  entitled  to  a  record  of  their  civil  organisation.  But 
the  claim  of  the  inlialiitant  of  pre-Roman  Brilain  is  stronger  and 
more  endmlng  than  this  ;  for  the  social  system  which  grew  up  in 
these  islands  between  the  date  of  their  earliest  settlement  by 
west  ward -journeying  explorers  and  their  subjugation  by  the 
I^Iistress  of  the  World  has  left  iueifaceable  marks  behind  it  to 
this  day.  Dim  with  the  dust  of  centuries,  yet  still  distinctly 
visible  in  dialect  and  traditidu,  in  bouiabu'v  lines  of  sliire  and 
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diocese,  and  in  tlie  strange  survivals  of  prehistoric  feud,  the 
tribal  divisions  of  Celtic  England  can  still  be  traced,  while  "  the 
rule  of  the  Roinan  has  been  forgotten,  even  where  his  villa  and 
his  storied  gravestone  remain." 

Long,  indeed,  as  was  the  period  of  Roman  domination,  its 
four  centuries  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  civil  progress  as  a  mere  interval  of  arrested  growth.  Here, 
indeed,  as  everywhere,  the  conquerors  set  their  mark  deeply 
enough  upon  the  outward  features  of  the  land  which  they  had 
made  their  own.  Roman  road  and  Roman  villa  preserve  for  us 
the  traces  of  their  labours  and  their  luxuries,  and  history  testifies, 
in  scattered  but  sutticient  records,  to  the  material  prosperity, 
with  its  opportunities  of  education  and  enlightemnent  for 
those  within  the  area  of  diffusion,  which  grew  up  mider  the 
Roman  Peace.  But  they  never  succeeded  in,  if  they  ever 
systematically  attempted,  that  work  of  civil  reconstruction 
which  followed  so  many  of  their  Continental  conquests.  The 
Britons  may,  at  most,  have  been  better  able  to  prolong  their 
resistance  to  the  English  invaders,  owing  to  the  cohesion  set  up 
among  them  by  those  local  institutions  which  were  a  Roman 
gift.  But  whatever  traces  of  Roman  rule  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  law  and  polity  of  England  under  her  new  masters 
are  buried  so  deep  that,  when  they  are  apparently  disinterred, 
their  age  and  character  are  the  subject  of  active  controversy 
among  the  explorers.  Hence,  until  and  unless  future  discoveries 
greatly  modify  our  attitude,  the  Roman  dominion  can  only  be 
regarded  as,  politically  speaking,  an  irrelevant  episode — a 
digression  from  the  main  narrative,  which  does  not  resume  its 
course  again  until  the  Imperial  legions  have  been  withdrawn. 

And  then  the  thread  is  taken  up  by  another  hand,  and  from 
the  new  masters  to  which  Britain  has  now  to  submit  herself  her 
civil  life  receives  an  impress  and  her  social  forces  a  direction 
which  are  the  most  marked  and  most  potent  that  she  is  destined 
in  all  her  histor}'  to  undergo.  For  the  English  conquest  of 
Britain  laid  the  foundations  of  the  English  social  order  that  we 
know  to-day.  The  Norman  conqueror  who  came  after  did  for 
England  what  the  Roman  conqueror  had  not  endeavoured,  or 
had  failed,  to  do.  He  built  upon  the  main  lines  of  that  civil 
organisation  which  he  found  in  existence  at  his  coming,  and 
widely  as  the  "  elevation "  of  the  completed  structure  may  have 
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departed  from  the  prospective  ideal  of  the  Saxon  arci;itect  the 
ground  plan  remains  his.  Henceforth,  at  any  rate — I'rom  the 
"  English  concpiest "  of  Britain  in  the  seventh  century  down  to 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth — the  history  of  our  social  order  is  a 
history  of  unifurni  growth.  There  are  no  violent  brealcs  in  the 
narrative,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  material  departure  from  what 
one  may  call  the  logical  evolution  of  the  "  plot."  Norman  and 
Angevin,  Tudor  and  Stuart,  often  working  unconsciously  enough, 
added  each  his  chapter  to  the  story ;  but  its  lines  were  laid  I'rom 
the  beginning,  its  development  has  been  continuous,  and  its 
course,  through  all  political  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes,  orderly. 
At  whatever  period  m  oiu-  annals  we  turn  away  from  the  often 
trouliled  ciu-rent  of  politics  to  survey  the  stream  of  social 
progress  we  hnd  the  same  regularity  in  its  steady  onward  flow. 


II.  Relicjion. 
Of  the  other  great  agent  in  civilisation — Religion — a  some- 
what diflerent  story  has  to  be  told.  Christianity  dawned  in 
Western  Britain  at  a  period  wheii  the  civil  virtues  of  the  con- 
quered Celts  were  declining  under  the  paralysing  effects  of 
Roman  rule ;  but  its  early  light  was  naturally  feeble,  and  ere  it 
had  time  to  broaden  eastward  and  southward,  Rome  withdrew 
her  legions,  and  a  fresh  flood  of  paganism  poured  over  the  land. 
The  precise  duration  of  the  era  thus  brought  to  so  disastro'us  a 
close  is  hard  to  determine.  Secular  legend  contends  with 
religious  myth  in  the  jiious  but  futile  eftbrt  to  indicate  the 
apostle  of  Britain ;  but  history,  which  cannot  even  fix  with 
precision  the  date  of  the  conversion,  is  naturally  silent  as  to 
its  author.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  there  were  Christians 
in  Britain  at  the  connuencement  of  the  third  century,  and  that 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  this  country  of  a  fully  organised  Church.  But  the  faith  spread 
slowly,  and  had  not  permeated  the  mass  of  the  people  even 
of  Southern  Ijritain  when  the  Roman  occupation  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  one  bond  of  connection  between  these  islands  and  the 
western  centre  of  Christianity  was  thus  violently  severed.  The 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  pagan  English  "  thrust  a  wedge  of 
heathendom,"  as  Mi-.  J  R.  Green  picturesquely  put  it,  "  into  the 
heart  of  that  great  Ckristian  comnumion  which  comprised  every 
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country,  save  Germany,  in  Western  Europe,  as  far  as  Ireland 
itself";  and  it  was  from  tlais  furthest  point  of  illumination  that 
the  rays  of  Christianity  were  destined  to  be  reflected  back  upon 
the  intervening  darkness.  It  was  due  to  the  ardour  and  de- 
votion of  Irish  missionaries,  and  to  the  spirit  which  they  iufused 
into  the  Saxon  princes  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  that 
the  light  kindled  by  Augustine  in  south-eastern  Britain  was 
not  extinguished  in  blood. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  was  the  Celtic  Church  which  conquered 
England  for  Christianity,  it  was  to  the  Roman  obedience  that  the 
country  was  won.  The  struggle  of  over  two  centuries  between 
the  old  faith  and  the  new  was  followed  within  a  few  years  of  its 
close  by  a  controversy  among  the  victors  as  to  the  ecclesiastical 
rule  which  it  was  their  duty  to  follow.  At  the  Synod  convened 
for  the  settlement  of  this  momentous  question  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  Chur('h  were  rejected  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  use 
prevailed.  It  was  only  after  a  delay  of  several  years,  however, 
that  Theodore  of  Tarsus  arrived  (p.  230),  to  till  the  archiepisc(ipal 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Church  of  Enolaxd  as  we  know 
it  to-day  was  born. 

Its  history  for  the  twelve  hundred  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  has  been,  in  large  measure,  the  history  of  the  nation,  for 
which,  indeed,  during  some  nine  or  ten  of  these  centuries,  it  was 
only  another  and  a  spiritual  name.  That  its  periods  of  develop- 
ment and  of  arrested  growth,  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of 
splendour  and  obscuration,  have  always  had  their  counterparts 
in  conteiiqiorary  secular  eras,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say.  Tho 
temporal  history  of  the  Church  in  England,  as  in  most 
European  counti'ies,  has  always  been  a  subject  of  conti-over.sy.  It 
touches  the  burning  fringe  of  party  jiolitics  at  many  points,  and 
men  of  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  proper  policy  of  the  State  in 
civil  matters  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  view  of  the 
influence  of  the  Church  on  social  progress  at  certain  given 
periods  of  her  history.  True,  their  differences  turn  mainly  on 
political  questions ;  true,  the  direct  action  of  the  Chm-cli  upon 
society  has,  except  during  certain  rare  and  brief  intervals  of 
corruption  or  stagnation,  been  too  manifestly  beneficent  to  uilmit 
of  dispute  ;  yet  nevertheless — and  there  is  here  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  on  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  insist  at  the  outset  of 
these  remarks — it  is  impossible  so  to  separate  the  social  from  the 
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political  organism  as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  thu  political 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  Eughuid  throughout  the  various  ages 
of  our  history  as  without   bearing  on  our  social  destinies. 

It  would  be  the  merest  petlantry,  for  instance,  to  treat  the 
great  conflict  of  the  twelfth  century  between  the  Church  and  the 
Crown — becwcen  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions — as 
a  mere  episode  in  our  political  history,  as  an  incident  which  the 
social  historian  as  such  can  afford  to  regard  with  indifference, 
or  at  any  rate  to  study  as  a  subject  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
his  special  work.  The  importance  of  that  struggle  was  no  less 
momentous  from  the  social  than  from  the  political  point  of  view. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  absolutely  irrational  to  suppose  that  a 
question  so  profoundlj^  affecting  civil  life  in  so  many  of  its 
relations  as  was  then  in  issue  could  have  nothing  or  but  little 
to  say  to  social  history.  Should  the  Church  possess  judicial 
authority  co-ordinate  with  and  independent  of,  if  not  en- 
croachinsj  on,  that  of  the  State  ?  Or  were  the  State  courts 
to  be  supreme  ?  Primarily,  no  doubt,  the  issue  here  is  an  issue 
of  politics,  yet  it  is  surely  evident  that  its  decision  in  a  great 
measure  determined  the  line  of  development  of  our  English 
social  body.  Clearly  it  ciuiuot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
any  society  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical  influences  prevail 
in  directing  its  advance. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  those  shifting  scenes  which  show  us 
the  Church  of  England  now  active  in  the  assertion  of  its  spiritual 
privileges  or  temporal  pretensions,  now  ahied  with  the  champions 
of  popular  rights  against  the  Crown,  the  political  side  of  its 
history  overshadows  every  other  aspect  of  it.  Throughout  the 
reign  of  John  and  into  that  of  his  son  and  successor  it  may,  with 
substantial  truth,  be  said  that  the  political  and  the  social 
importance  of  the  (.'hureh  varied  inversely  with  each  other.  Its 
prominence  as  a  ])articipator  in  the  strife  of  politics  had  never 
been  so  markcnl ;  but  it  was  a  stationary,  and  became  at  last  a 
dechning,  influence  on  ]irivatr  life  and  manners.  Great  as  had 
been  its  gains  in  popularity  through  its  attitude  in  the  struggle 
for  the  Charter,  they  were  not  so  great  or  nearly  so  important  as 
its  losses  in  popular  reverence.  Everywhere  its  prelates  and 
clergv  displayed  signs  of  a  growing  secularisation  of  temper  and 
of  habits.  Pi'caching  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  monastic  orders 
had  degenerated  into  mere  wealthy  laudowuurs,  the  ignoranee  oi 
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^OllTU    G.VTi;.    CAtinVEM. 
(By  pe}-mis:iio}i,  J'yom  pholographa  by  /•'.  F,  Tuckett,  /?sf/.) 

Caerweut  (Venta  Silunim)  was  a  walled  city  between 
Caerleou  (Isea  .Sihirum)  and  the  ^Vye.  The  first  illustration 
(the  soutli  Willi  I  is  tiilseu  from  the  outside,  the  second  from 
the  inside  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  of  the  gate  lias 
perished,  excei^t  part  of  the  arch,  and  tlie  gateway  has  lioen 
Wocl^ed  up  at  some  later  period. 
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the  priest  left  jiarislirs  without  the  roality  of  .spiritnal  direction, 
even  when  his  non-residence  did  not  deprive  them  of  its  very 
form.  Services  were  neglected  and  phirahsm  abounded,  abuses 
of  all  kinds  were  rife,  and  the  temporary  failure  of  the  Church  to 
keej]  pace  with  the  moral  needs  of  the  nation  was  attested  by  the 
eager  interest  with  which  the  coming  of  the  friars  was  welcomed 
by   the   jieople. 

For  the  revival  of  religion  that  followed,  these  devoted 
missionaries  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  the  chief  credit.  Yet  the 
Church  wdiich  their  entliusiasni  did  something  to  awaken  was 
soon  to  find  them  sharing  with  her  in  that  process  of  degener- 
ation which  went  on  through  the  next  period  of  relapse.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  their  condition  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  what  it  had  become  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth,  to  reflect  on  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  time  when  thousands  of  followers  flocked,  full 
of  relio'ious  zeal,  to  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  mendicant 
jireacher,  and  the  time,  not  much  more  than  a  century  later, 
wdicn  Wycliffe  could,  with  general  applauise,  denounce  them  as 
"  sturdv  beo-a'ars,"  and  declare  that  "  the  man  wdio  gives  alms  to 
a   begging  friar  is    ij^i^o  facia  cxconununicate." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  man  who  was  not  content  with 
mere  denunciation,  and  in  the  struggle  of  LoUardism,  from  the 
initiation  of  the  movement  by  Wycliffe,  to  its  final  suppression 
some  thirty  j-ears  after  his  death,  we  have  an  illustration  of  that 
recuperative  principle  within  the  Church  itself  by  which  it  was 
preserved  from  age  to  age,  until,  piu-ged  more  thoroughly  and 
renovated  more  completely  then  ever  before  by  the  great 
convulsion  of  the  Reformation,  it  finally  assumed  that  place  in 
the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  s]:)iritual  progress  of  the  people 
which,  except  ibr  one  comparatively  brief  period  in  a  later 
century,   it  has  never  lost. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  on  that  momentous  crisis  in  the  fortunes 
of  Europe  that  the  profoimd  interest  which  the  Churidi  and 
religion  of  the  nation  possess  ior  the  student  (if  its  social  history 
mainly  concentrates  itself  bni'  the  future  of  civil  society  in 
England,  as  in  every  European  country,  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  turned  on  its  choice  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new. 
The  far-reaching  consequences  of  that  choice  stand  inscribed  for 
us  indeed  on  wider  tablets  than   those  of  the  history  of  a  single 
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continent :  they  are  wi-itten  across  the  face  of  the  woi-ld.  There 
is  a  form  of  eivihsation  suited  to  the  genius  of  CathoUcism  and 
to  the  racial  characteristics — on  which,  however,  it  also  impor- 
tantly reacts — of  the  nations  which  took  the  Romeward  road  at 
that  great  parting  of  the  ways;  and  it  is  not  the  concern  or 
within  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  compare  this  form  of  civilis- 
ation, either  favourably  or  unfavoin-ably,  with  that  which  has 
Hourished  and  advanced  in  countries  holding  the  Protestant 
form  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  enough  that  the  two  forms  are 
essentiall}-  distinct,  that  they  lend  themselves  respectively  to  the 
development  of  wholly  ditferent  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
and  that  the  people  which  definitely  accepts  one  of  them  must  be 
content  to  travel  to  its  goal  at  a  different  rate,  if  not  by  a 
different  route,  of  progress  from  that  of  the  other.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  decision  between  the  claims  of  the  two  faiths  which  con- 
tended at  the  Eeformation  was  of  such  vast  social  as  well  as 
political  and  religious  importance.  Issues  inconceivably  remote 
from  the  question  of  the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  or  the 
Pctrine  Commission  of  the  Pope,  and — if  temporal  may  be 
compared  with  spiritual  things — of  vastly  greater  moment, 
it  might  be  said,  to  humanity,  were  tried  out  in  that  tremendous 
struggle  ;  and  the  results  of  the  trial  for  most  European  countries, 
and  for  England  pre-eminently,  are  visible  to  those  who  look 
around  the  world  to-day,  with  an  impressive  clearness  which 
even  the  most  vivid  and  powerful  imagination  of  the  great  men 
of  either  Church  who  took  part  in  that  conflict  could  not 
possibly  have   realised. 

By  that  fateful  decision  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-  the  whole 
future  course  of  our  social  history,  so  far  as  religious  influences 
have  guided  it,  was  determined.  For  the  Reformation  was 
the  unquestionable  though  not  the  immediate  progenitor  of 
that  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  ensuing  century  which  left 
an  impress  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the  nation  so  deep  and  so 
abiding  as  to  be  still  plainly  discernible,  after  an  interval  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  qualities  of  oiu-  people.  Without  Protestantism,  no 
Puritanism;  and  without  Puritanism  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
would  have  been  a  diflercnt  man.  Not  only  in  thought  and 
feeling,  not  only  in  moral  and  intellectual  temperament,  must  he 
have  deviated  from  the  existing  type,  but  his  whole  scheme  and 
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theory  of  life,  his  rules  of  individual  conduct,  his  code  of  social 
usages,  his  tastes  and  anuisenients,  his  jjreferenccs  in  literature, 
his  attitude  towards  Art — in  a  word,  his  entire  estimate  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  human  interests  and  human  objects, 
would  have  been  other  than  they  are.  The  historj-  of 
Puritanism  is  properly  speaking,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  general 
historj'  of  religion :  and  after  the  birth  of  the  Puritan  movement 
the  religious  factor  in  our  social  growth  can  no  longer  be  identified 
as  heretofore  with  the  now  waxing,  now  waning  influence  of  the 
English  Church.  Yet  the  Church,  though  it  resisted  and  for  a 
time  suppressed  the  Puritan  movement,  was  itself  and  still  is 
affected  by  it,  and  indeed  may  fairly  be  said,  from  the  date  of  the 
Wesleyan  revival  to  that  of  the  Tractarian  reaction,  a  period  of  a 
luurdred  years,  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  chief  sources  of  its 
vital  energy  to  the  Puritan  spirit.  And  since  it  was  in  the 
laro-est,  the  soberest,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  conservative 
class  of  Englishmen  that  this  spirit  arose  in  the  sixteenth  and 
renewed  itself  in  the  seventeenth  centur}',  so  it  is  in  this  great 
middle  class — the  class  that  typifies  the  whole  people  for  the 
foi'eigner,  and  even,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  popular 
conceptions  and  from  the  caricatures  that  reflect  them,  lor 
themselves — that  its  survival  is  the  most  marked  at  the  jjresent 
day.  Culture  and  scepticism,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  and 
refinement  are  no  doubt  afl'ecting  it,  but  to  an  extent,  which  only 
seems  considerable  because  the  cultivated  and  sceptical,  the 
refined  and  luxurious  minority  exaggerate  it.  The  exaggeration 
is  apt  to  deceive,  because  the  classes  who  have  outgrown  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  arc  as  disprojiortionately  vocal  as  they 
are  relatively  small,  wliili.'  thei'lasses  among  whom  that  influence 
is  still  dominant  are  a  virtually  voiceless  multitude.  But  the 
impartial  student  of  the  national  character  is  constantly  being 
confronted  with  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  so-called 
"  emanci])ati()n ''  has  reached  but  the  merest  fringe  of  the 
comnnmity,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  middle-class  Englishmen 
are  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  true  s|iiritual  descend- 
ants  of  a   I'uritan   stoi-k. 

III.  Learning  and  Science. 
The  spiritual  and  intellectual  factors  in  our  social  develop- 
ment may  here,  perhaps,  with  advantage  be  still  pursued,  though 
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another  order  of  arrangement  is  for  the  most  part  followed  in  the 
body  of  the  work ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  in  place  to  say 
that  the  sequence  of  subjects  will  often  vary  in  successive 
chapters,  according  to  the  prominence  or  importance  of  those 
subjects  at  the  particular  period  dealt  with.  The  history  of 
Learning  and  Science  runs  parallel  with  that  of  religion,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  in  the  same  channel.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  our  social  history,  however,  the  identity  of  the  two 
is,  of  course,  almost  unbroken.  At  a  time  when  Learning  was 
the  monopoly  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  it  was  inevitable  that  its 
progress  shovdd  mainly  follow  religious  lines.  The  careers  and 
characters  of  those  who  promote  it  will  often  fall  to  be  dealt  with 
under  the  head  of  Religion,  and  sometimes  under  that  of  Litera- 
ture also  ;  for  the  earliest  literary  efforts  of  men  so  situated  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  devoted  to  religious  subjects,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  naturally  form  the  beginnings  of  Learning  for 
the  otherwise  rude  and  imlettered  society  in  which  they  appear. 
Thus  one  or  more  among  the  earliest  of  Old  English  poets  throw 
Scripture  into  metrical  pai-aphrase  ;  and  Alfred,  as  a  translator  of 
Bcde,  lays  the  fuiindations  not  only  of  Old  English  prose  but  of 
English   history. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  rise  of  the  English  Universities, 
nor  even  then  immediately,  that  the  ibrtimes  of  Learning  can  be 
said  to  have  detached  themselves  from  those  of  the  Church. 
The  academic  system  was,  it  is  true,  ecclesiastical  in  form  and 
origin,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent,  in  affiliation.  The  wide 
extension  which  medieval  usage  gave  to  the  word  "  orders  "  still 
gathered  the  whole  educated  world  within  the  pale  of  the  clergy. 
"  Whatever  might  be  their  proficiency,  scholar  and  teacher  were 
alike  clerks,  free  from  lay  responsibilities  or  the  control  of  civil 
tribunals,  and  amenable  only  to  the  rule  of  the  bishop  and  the 
sentence  of  his  spiritual  courts."  Nevertheless,  as  the  collegiate 
foundations  testify  in  their  very  origin  to  a  decline  in  the 
impulse  towards  exclusively  religious  endowments  and  reveal  a 
new  desire  to  dedicate  wealth  to  educational  instead  of  to  more 
literally  "  pious  uses,"  so  in  their  development  and  in  that  of 
their  mother  Universities  does  the  secularising  spirit  which  gave 
birth  to  them  become  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  its  operation 
and  potent  in  its  effects.  The  influence  of  the  Church,  so 
seriously   threatened   by    that   great  expansion   of   the    iield    of 
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education  which  coincides  with  the  rise  of  the  T'niversities,  was 
to  some  extent  indeed  to  be  re-estabHshed  by  the  aid  of  the 
Friars  and  the  renewed  supremacy  which  their  teaching  pro- 
cured for  schdlastic  theology  in  the  academic  course.  Yet  from 
this  very  school  sprang  Roger  Bacon,  whose  hand  was  to  unlocii 
the  doors  of  the  tem|)le  of  Science,  and  to  reveal  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  those  treasiu-es  witliin  it  which  future  generations 
were  to  explore. 

The  great  Friar,  however,  was  bcirn  before  his  time  ;  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  yet  ripe  for  those  studies  which  in 
after  ages  were  to  be  pursued  to  such  mighty  issues.  Scholastic- 
ism was  destined  to  remain  for  yet  two  centuries  supreme.  But 
it  is  no  unmeaning  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  intellectual 
progress  that  contains  the  record  of  its  sway.  Its  sj'stem  was  an 
unrivalled  course  of  discipline  in  clear  thinking,  in  vigorous 
analysis,  in  searching  criticism,  in  the  comprehen.sion  and  use  of 
every  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  human  reason.  If  knowledge 
made  no  advance  under  the  reign  of  scholasticism,  the  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  were  being  steadily,  if  undesignedl}',  brought 
by  it  to  perfection.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to 
science.  Such  fruits  as  it  produced  in  the  meantime  were 
exclusively,  it  is  true,  of  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical  order ; 
they  are  to  be  traced  in  the  daring  Erastiani.sm,  as  a  later 
age  would  have  called  it,  of  Occam,  and  in  the  reforming 
energies  of  Wycliffe.  But  its  methods  were  all  the  while  pre- 
paring the  fiiculties  of  man  to  appropriate  and  profit  by  the  great 
possessions  into  which  they  Avere  one  day  to  enter. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  a  new  era  dawned 
upon  the  human  mind.  The  great  period  of  the  Renaissance 
opened ;  and  first  in  Italy,  then  over  all  the  Continent,  and  then 
finally  in  England,  the  Revival  of  Letters  stirred  the  human 
mind  into  more  vigorous  activity.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
New  Learning  belongs  in  part,  but  in  part  only,  to  the  history  of 
Religion.  It  has  had  much  to  say  to  the  advance  of  knowledge 
on  the  secular  side,  and  pre-eminently  so  through  its  influence 
on  education.  Dean  ( 'olct's  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  was  tlio 
first  step  in  an  educational  movement  which  was  destined,  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two,  to  transform  the  face  of  the 
country.  Tlie  aim  nf  the  founder  was  the  union  fif  rational 
religiiiu  with  suund  Iiaining,  the  exclusion  of  the  scholastic  logic, 
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and  the  steady  dift'usii.in  of  the  two  chissical  literatures.  Greek, 
the  newcomer,  did  not  obtain  admission  wit  in  ait  a  struggle,  hut 
it  estaliUshed  itself  in  time.  ISot  only  did  its  study  creep 
gradually  into  existing  schools,  but  the  influence  of  Colet's 
example  was  so  powerful  that  new  foundations  came  in  numbers 
into  existence  in  which  Greek  was  from  the  first  included  in  the 
curriculum.  More  grammar  schools,  it  has  been  said,  were 
founded  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  than  during  the  whole 
of  the  tliree  preceding  centuries.  The  grammar  schools  of 
Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  carried  forward  the  movement,  which 
by  the  end  of  the  century  had  completed  its  transforming  work. 

Xor  was  the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  confined  to  the 
earlier,  the  primary  and  secondary,  stages  of  education;  it 
invaded,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict  at  each  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities, it  mastered  the  higher  education  also.  For  a  time  it 
divided  Oxford  between  its  partisans  and  its  opponents — the 
''  Greeks  "  and  "  Trojans  "  ;  and  the  spirit  of  contention  rose  high 
enough,  in  one  instance  at  any  rate,  to  provoke  interference  and 
call  forth  rebuke  from  the  king.  But  in  the  Universities,  as  in 
the  schools,  the  triumph  of  the  New  Learning  was  not  long 
delayed.  A  newly  founded  college  in  Oxford  signalised  itself  by 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Greek  lecturership  ;  the  Crown  at  a 
later  time  created  a  professorship  of  the  same  study;  and  the 
work  was  consummated  by  Wolscy's  munificent  foundation  of 
Christ  Cluuvh. 

At  the  full  tide  of  the  educational  movement,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Bacon  was  born — Bacon,  wlio 
may  with  substantial  accuracy  be  described  as  a  born  philosopher 
who  mistook  liimself  for  a  man  of  science,  and  whose  contribution 
to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  mankind,  though  large  in 
amovmt,  was  widely  different  in  character  from  his  own  con- 
ception of  it.  His  design  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  true 
method  of  scientific  inquiry ;  his  achievement  was  to  devise  and 
expound  a  system  which,  while  as  a  whole  it  is  not  that  of 
science,  yet  anticipates  modern  scientific  methods  in  many 
striking  ways.  He  insisted,  and  rightly,  on  the  Experimental 
Principle,  though  he  attained  to  no  true  comprehension  of 
experimental  methods  :  and  to  have  succeeded  in  the  former 
even  while  faiHng  in  the  latter  point  was  an  achievement  which 
can  only  \»:  propciiy  ap[ireciated  by  those  who  have  (hie  regard 
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to  the  educational  dogiaas  and  intellectual  superstitions  against 
which  Bacon  had  to  contend.  But  apart  from  the  services — 
great,  if  niisunderstood,  both  by  himself  and  others — which  he 
indirectly  rendei-ed  to  the  cause  of  natural  science,  a  large  debt  is 
due  to  him  from  the  whole  body  of  human  studies  then  awaiting 
the  application  of  that  great  principle  which  Bacon  insisted  upon 
in  physics  as  a  condition  of  advance.  If  the  two  words  which 
entitle  this  section  be  distinguished —  if  Learning,  that  is  to  say, 
be  treated  as  a  generic  and  Science  as  a  specific  appellation — we 
.shall  have  to  admit  that  the  work  of  Bacon  in  behalf  of  the 
wider  was  even  greater  than  that  which  ho  accomplished  for  the 
narrower  cause. 

As  the  seventeenth  centiu-y  advances,  the  horizon  of  know- 
ledge— including  thereunder  the  contributions  made  by 
deductive  reasoning,  by  inductive  inquuy  and  by  criticism  ot 
ancient  records — immeasurably  widens.  Old  methods  of  inquiry 
are  more  fruitfull}-  pursued ;  scholarship,  wielding  fresh  weapons, 
enlarges  the  borders  of  erudition  ;  new  experimental  sciences  are 
born,  and  the  oldest  of  all  the  deductive  sciences  achieves  its 
greatest  triumph  in  the  hands  of  the  most  illustrious  of  its 
students.  It  is  the  age  of  Harvey  and  Sydenham,  of  Boyle  and 
Gilbert,  of  Locke  and  Hobbes;  above  all  it  is  the  age  of  Isaac 
Newton.  The  Royal  Society  is  founded,  and  enrols  the  greatest 
astronomer  of  all  time  in  the  list  of  its  presidents.  By  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  face  of  the  intellectual 
world  had  been  transformed.  The  Science  upon  which  Swift 
looked  forth  in  scoi-n  at  the  begiiming  of  the  next  age,  and 
on  which  ho  cut  his  irreverent  jests  in  "  Gulliver  " ;  the  philo- 
sophy which  he  ridicules  in  the  "  Voyage  to  Laputa  " ;  nay,  the 
very  Learning  against  which  he  so  audaciously  measured  him- 
self in  the  '■  Battle  of  the  Books,"  wear  an  aspect  wholly  different 
from  that  which  they  would  have  presented  to  the  eye  of  an}'' 
observer  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Philosophy 
and  Science  bore  indelible  traces  of  the  labour  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  and  Learning  would  have  been  at  another  stage  than 
it  had  bv  this  time  reached  in  England  if  Bentley  had  never  lived. 

Through  the  first  half  of  tlie  ensuing  century  the  rate  ot 
progress  in  the  sciences  a  little  slackens,  but  it  recovers  towards 
its  close.  There  are  ioveshadowings  of  the  ago  which  was  to 
follow  and  in  its  course  to  add  more  by  a  thousandfold  to  the 
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volnnie  and  import  of  scientific  discovery  than  liad  been  slowly 
and  doubtfull}-  accumulating  d  urine;'  the  countless  cj-cles  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  dawn  of  human  intelligence.  In  its  earlier 
years,  as  has  been  said,  the  eighteenth  century  was  more  remark- 
able as  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  national  literature  than  for 
any  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Science.  Its  second 
half  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  application  of  physical 
research  and  mechanical  invention  to  industrial  purposes ;  and 
in  this  respect  its  achievements  belong  rather  to  the  economic 
division  of  our  survey.  Yet  pure  science  was  not  neglected  in 
any  of  its  main  departments.  Herschel  in  astrouom}-,  Hunter  in 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Black,  ('avendish.  and  Priestley  in 
chemistry,  are  names  memorable  and  reverend  in  the  annals 
of  British  Science,  and  every  one  of  them  recalls  some  important 
conc[uest  won  for  humanity  in  the  region  of  the  unknown.  But, 
if  for  no  other  cause,  the  period  would  deserve  to  be  lastingly 
remembered  as  having,  in  the  great  \\'oy\^  of  Adam  Smith,  given 
birth  to  a  new  science,  which,  if  the  successors  of  its  founder  have 
failed  to  advance  it  to  conclusions  as  universally  true  and  as 
irrefragable  as  was  once  expected,  has  probably  done  more  for 
human  happiness  and  prosperity  duruig  the  hundred  and  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  ]irineiples  were  first  enunciated 
in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  than  any  other  product  of  the  pvn-c 
intellectual  energy  of  man. 

The  birth  and  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  found 
our  country  still  locked  in  the  death-grapple  with  Napoleon ; 
and  though  even  so,  there  is,  of  course,  discernible,  as  with  every 
nation  which  still  retains  its  vitality,  a  steadj',  if  not  very  rapid 
or  extensive,  widening  of  the  field  of  knowledge  throughout  this 
period,  it  was  not  tiU  the  century  had  well-nigh  half  run  its  course 
that  that  extraordinary  scientific  movement  which  has  given  it 
its  place  among  the  ages  first  took  its  rise.  The  application 
of  steam  to  terrestrial  locomotion  dates  from  late  in  its  fourth 
decade,  and  it  was  only  in  its  fifth  that  our  railway  system  first 
flung  wide  that  net  whose  meshes  we  have  ever  since  been 
weaving  closer  and  closer  over  the  land.  Electric  telegraphy 
dates  its  beginning  from  much  about  the  same  time,  though  the 
growth  of  its  employment  in  the  arts  of  life  was  lor  a  long  time 
sensibly  slower  than  that  of  its  coeval  power.  It  was,  perhaps, 
not  until  the  Fifties  that  Science  began  to  advance  in  earnest, 
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but  thenceforward  its  rate  of  progress  has  been  increasing 
almost  continuously,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  bewildering 
speed.  No  doubt  it  is  in  the  domain  of  applied  physics,  and 
notably  in  that  part  of  their  domain  to  which  belongs  the 
wonder-working  science  of  electricity,  that  this  rush  of  discovery 
and  of  the  utilisation  of  discovery  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
employment  of  this  force  for  the  three  purposes  of  sound- 
transmission,  of  Olumination,  and  of  locomotion,  rejaresent  three 
distinctl}'  novel  applications  of  it,  dating  all  of  them  from  within 
the  last  quarter,  if  not  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  not  oiM,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  the  number  of 
these  apj^lications  still  a  long  way  from  being  completed,  but  the 
extent  of  progress  possible  in  those  departments  of  activity 
to  which  this  Protean  force  has  already  been  applied  seems  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  precise  estimation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  applied  pliysics  alone  that  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  our 
country,  have  during  the  last  and  present  generations  been 
remarkable.  Nay,  it  is  not  in  that  domain  that  our  conquests, 
though  the  most  striking  to  the  eye,  have  been  the  highest 
as  achievements  of  the  human  mind,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  most 
potent  in  their  ultimate  effects  upon  the  future  of  the  race- 
While  the  discoveries  of  the  physicist,  appropriated  and  applied 
by  the  engineer,  Lave  transformed  the  outward  aspect  of  English 
life,  the  great  work  of  Darwin  has  been  effecting  a  silent  revolu- 
tion in  the  mind  of  man.  The  publication  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species  "  marked  an  epoch,  not  mez-ely  in  the  record  of  scientific 
inquiiy,  but  in  the  whole  history  of  human  thought.  It  has 
profoundly  affected  all  studies,  of  whatsoever  description,  into 
which  the  nature  of  man — whether  in  its  moral,  its  physical,  its 
intellectual,  or  its  spiritual  aspect — enters  as  a  factor  to  be 
considered.  Historj',  psychology,  ethics,  economics,  have  all 
taken  a  new  departure  from  the  starting-point  indicated  to  them 
by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  It  niay  be  said  to  have  founded 
that  science  of  Comparative  Theology — if  we  ma}-  so  call  it — 
which  for  the  first  time  has  brought  the  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry  to  bear  on  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  religious 
instincts  in  man.  There  is,  it  must  be  repeated,  not  a  single 
study  having  any  affinities  -with  biological  science  or  depending 
in  any  of  its  processes  on  the  conclusions  of  the  biologists,  which 
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has  not  received  both  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  direction  from 
the  Darwinian  theory. 

But  in  every  branch  of  Science  the  progress  made  during  the 
hist  half-century  has  been  immense.  It  is  scarcely  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  in  almost  every  department  of  scientific  inquiry 
— not  only  amimg  those  to  which  the  name  of  "  physics  "  should  in 
strictness  perhaps  be  confined,  but  among  those  also  which  are 
more  directly  concerned  with  the  human  economy  than  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  external  Nature,  and  among  those, 
lastly,  such  as  ehenustry,  which  may  be  regarded  as.intcruiediatc 
between  the  two — discoveries  of  a  far-reaching,  sometimes  of  a 
revolutionising  character,  have  during  the  period  in  (piestion 
been  made.  Chemistry  has  developed  its  always  subtle  processes 
to  a  pitch  of  almost  ini'onceivable  delicacy ;  physiology  has 
widely  extended  its  domain  and  revised  its  conclusions  by  the 
increasingly  helpful  aid  of  nficroscopic  research  ;  surgery,  through 
the  invention  of  the  antiseptic  treatment,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  has  made  vast  advances;  therapeutics  and  sanitation 
have  achieved  successes  which  would  have  been  unattainable, 
and  have  entered  upon  an  almost  boundless  field  of  concpiest 
which  would  never  have  been  opened  to  them  but  for  tlie 
construction  and  application  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  In 
branches  of  inquiry  unconnected — except  as  all  instruments 
of  human  enlightenment  are  related  to  human  interests — with 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  the  progress  accomplished  has  been 
more  remarkable  still.  The  laws  of  the  great  cosmic  forces — 
of  heat  and  light,  of  magnetism  and  electricit}' — have  been 
investigated,  with  the  result  that  our  knowledge  of  the  behaviour 
of  these  forces,  in  regions  or  on  stages  of  their  operation  which 
lie  outside  the  cognisance  of  the  senses,  has  now  been  placed  on 
a  basis  of  more  assured  liypothesis  than  they  ever  rested  on 
before.  And,  highest  triumph  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the  world- 
embracing  and  time-spanning  principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy  has  knit  the  entire  body  of  the  physical  sciences  together, 
and  practically  made  one  science  of  the  whole. 


IV.    LlTEl!.\TURE. 

To  tell  the  story  of  English  literature  adc([uatcly  within  the 
limits  of  this  preliminary  sketch  would  be  an  even  more  hopeless 
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For  MS.  (Roy.  l.j  E.  vi.),  xee  Vol.  II.,  p.  484,  note  on  illustration. 
Above,  Alexander  tlie  Groat  is  drawn  upwards  by  birds  tempted 
by  meat  on  a  pole  :  below,  he  is  being  let  down  into  the  se.a  in 
a  glass  barrel  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research.  The  attack 
of  a  huge  fish  led  hiui  to  conclude  that  siich  researches  were 
not  for  mortals.     Such  was  science  in  medieval  rouiaiice. 
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task  than  that  wliieli  has  just  been  iui perfectly  attempted  in  the 
case  of  Learninof  and  Science ;  for  the  besrinnin^s — even  the 
noticeable  beginnings — of  literature  are  earlier,  the  contributories 
to  its  growth  are  much  more  numerous,  the  causes  which  have 
directed  the  course  of  its  development  in  this  direction  or  in  tliat 
are  at  once  more  obscure  in  their  origin  and  more  subtle  in  their 
operation;  while,  finally,  the  fact  that  the  history  of  a  literature 
is  at  once  a  history  of  thought  and  a  history  of  language,  instead 
of  being,  as  is  the  case  with  religion  or  science  or  philosophy, 
a  history  of  thought  alone,  must  indefinitely  enlarge  the  field  of 
inquirj'.  A  subject  so  vast,  however,  may  be  said,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  simplify  itself  A  survey  of  it  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
of  these  preliminary  pages  nuist  of  necessity  conform  to  one  of 
two  types.  It  must  either  take  the  shape  of  one  of  those 
severely  compressed  summaries  which  always  threaten  to  resolve 
themselves  into  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  and  dates,  and 
frequently  fulfil  the  threat ;  or  it  must  content  itself  with  merely 
noting  the  great  "  periods  "  in  the  history  of  English  letters  and 
its  great  epochs  of  change. 

In  such  a  sketch,  for  instance,  as  the  present  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  traverse  otherwise  than  cursorily  that  long  and 
interesting  era  of  literary  growth  which  stretches,  roughly 
speaking,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
history  of  Old  English  poetry,  whether  in  its  lyric  form  from 
Ctedmon  downwards,  or  in  that  rude  barbaric  shape  of  which  the 
epic  of  "  Beowulf "  is  the  earliest  example :  the  development  of 
Old  English  prose,  from  its  cradle,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  to  that  arrest  of  its  growth  which  befell  it  in 
the  eleventh  century,  will  be  found  traced  in  adequate  detail  in 
the  second  chapter  of  this  volume.  So,  too,  with  that  critical 
period  in  the  fortunes  of  the  language  and  its  literature  which 
began  with  the  Norman  Conquest  and  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
luitil  after  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Anjou — that  period 
during  which  our  speech  and  literature,  banished  from  the  Court 
by  French  and  Latin,  still  maintained  themselves  among  the 
people,  giving  proof  of  that  indestructible  vitality  in  the  strength 
of  which  they  were  ultimately  to  prevail.  Over  this  era  and 
the  most  memorable  work  which  it  produced — the  "Brut" 
of  Layamon,  that  monumental  testimony  to  the  selt-sustaining 
vigour  of  our  English  tongue  which,  written  nearly  a  century  and 
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a  "half  after  the  Conquest,  contains  in  thirty  thousand  lines  but 
some  fifty  words  of  the  Conqueror's  language — it  is  impossible  to 
linger  here.  One  must  hasten  onward  through  another  century 
and  a  half,  when  the  struggle  between  the  two  languages  had  at 
last  ended  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  native  speech,  and  Chaucer 
entered  in,  not  merely  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  but  to  reunite 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  and  to  work  the  surviving  rem- 
nants of  the  Norman-French  into  that  matrix  of  pure  English 
from  which  the  pure  gold  of  his  poetry  emerged. 

For  the  philologist  himself,  as  distinct  from  the  critic,  the 
poems  of  Chancer  must  ever  possess  supreme  interest,  for  they 
constitute  an  imperishable  record  of  the  state  of  the  written 
language  at  a  momentous  epoch  of  transition.  That  the  poet 
himself  did  not  merely  register  but  contributed  to  the  transitional 
process  is  probable  enough.  Inspired  innovation  has  been  the 
prerogative  of  the  highest  literary  genius  in  all  ages,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  Chaucer's  courtly,  official,  and  diplomatic  training 
revealed  to  him  points  of  vigour  or  of  grace  in  words  and  idioms 
of  the  Norman-French  Avith  which  he  was  tempted  to  strengthen 
and  enrich  the  English  of  his  verse.  But  it  is  certain  that  these 
additions  cannot  have  been  important  in  amount.  The  old  notion 
of  the  seventeenth-century  writers — that  Chaucer,  writinsr  in 
English  upon  most  familiar  English  subjects,  and  producing 
works  which  at  once  made  him  the  most  popular  writer  of  his 
time  and  country,  yet  "  corrupted  and  deformed  the  Engli.sh 
idiom  by  an  immoderate  mixture  of  French  words  " — is  rep)ugnant 
to  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
bulk  of  the  words  in  question — and  their  proportion  to  the  whole 
is  small — had  already  won  their  way  into  the  speech  of  the 
nation,  and  that  all  that  the  poet  did  was  to  fix  them  in  its 
literary  language. 

And  it  is  literature — the  world's  literature — not  English 
philology,  which  has  the  first  claim  upon  Chaucer.  Whatever 
had  been  the  linguistic  peculiarities  in  the  external  structure 
of  his  poetry — if,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  taught  us  as  little  of  the 
history  of  our  tongue  as,  in  fact,  it  teaches  us  much — the  place  ot 
that  poetiy  in  the  story  of  our  civilisation  would  nevertheless 
have  remained  unaffected.  The  unrivalled  array  of  poetic 
qualities,  both  of  feeling  and  expression,  which  it  presents  to  us, 
the  grace  and  gaiety  of  the  poet,  his  humour  and  pathos,  his 
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di-aiiuitic  force  of  portraiture,  the  catholicity  of  his  sj-inpathies, 
never  to  be  again  approached  in  hterature  till  the  coming  of 
Shalvcspeare,  his  tine  broad  artistic  treatment  of  tlic  lunnan 
figure,  the  dewy  freshness  of  his  landscape  studies,  and  the  clear 
sunny  atmosphere  through  whicli  he  looks  out  alike  upon  Nature 
and  upon  man — it  is  these  tilings  which  liave  raised  the  Father 
of  English  Poetry  to  tlie  I'aidc  of  dUO  of  the  great  ]-ioets  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  virtue  of  such  tilings  that  that  train  (if  jiilgrims 
which  left  South wark  for  t,he  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbur}', 
on  a  certain  dav  of  April  ni  or  about  the  year  18S;5,  remains  so 
real  to  us,  that  the  student  still  lalmurs  to  Hx  the  precise  date  of 
its  departure  and  the  times  and  places  of  its  halts.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  that  these  shadows  of  the  poet's  fancy  are  sliadows  more 
enduring  than  their  substance,  and  that  knight  and  squire,  clerk 
and  franklin,  reeve  and  miller,  pardoner  and  sompmiur,  prioress 
and  nun,  and  wife  mucli  widowed,  move  still,  anrl  will  ever  move, 
before  :US  across  the  great  imaginative  pam.irama  of  the  past, 
joyous  ami  immortal  as  a  B.icciiie  pnu-essidU  on  a  frieze  of 
Phidias. 

But  Chaucer's  light,  in  literature  was  of  as  brii'f  a  radiance  as 
Wycliffe's  in  religion,  and  was  followed  by  the  re-invasion  of  as 
dense  a  gloom.  Again  we  have  to  carry  the  eye  forward  for 
another  century  over  the  sondire  jieriod  covered  by  the  long  war 
with  France  and  the  civil  strife  which  followed  it  in  England; 
nor  do  we  tind  anything  to  arrest  the  gaze  until  we  reach  th;'.t 
great  time  of  awakening  which  dawned  tor  England,  as  lor  all 
Western  Europe,  with  the  Kevival  of  Letters,  the  invention  of 
prmting.  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

The  story  of  the  century  that  followed  is  itself  the  history  of 
a  literatiu-e.  England  was  slower  than  some  countries  to  feel  the 
quickening  of  the  Renais.sance,  but  that  magical  influence  made 
itself  felt  at  last.  First  the  poets  of  medieval  Italy,  then  tlic 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  began  to  win  their  way  to  the  heart  ot 
English  culture.  Translations  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  showed  the 
new  interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  chosen  land  of  this  intellectual 
dayspring:  versions  of  the  more  famous  works  of  classical 
antiquity  lollowed,  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  greater  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been 
given  to  the  English  p(!ople  in  their  own  tongue.  But  mean- 
while to  the  native  Mime  her.selt  the  awakening  had  come,     hi 
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the  pocius  of  Wyatt  aud  Suirey  and  their  contemporaries  there 
were  signs  not  only  of  the  stirring  of  that  new  Hfe  of  thought  and 
fancy,  but  of  the  beginnings  of  that  new  feeling  for  metrical  form 
which  were  to  find  their  culmination  in  the  "  Faerie  Quecne." 
An  English  prose  began  to  feel  its  wa}^  in  the  writings  of  Ascham 
and  of  Hooker  to  its  present  structural  form,  and  to  dare  with 
Sidney — if  experimentally,  and  not  always  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
- — to  borrow  colour  from  imagery  and  warmth  from  rhetoric. 
And,  last  and  greatest  birth  of  all,  the  "  Morality  "  and  Mystery 
play  of  the  Early  Tudor  period  brought  fortli  that  glory  of 
the  Avorld's  literature,  the  Elizabethan  drama — that  ever  broad- 
ening light  upon  the  face  of  man  and  Nature  which  had  its  flush 
of  dawn  in  Marlowe  and  its  meridian  splendour  in  Shakespeare. 

The  sixteenth  century  passes  into  the  seventeenth ;  the  burst 
of  song  sinks  gradually  into  silence  ;  the  fire  of  dramatic  genius 
burns  lower  and  lower  and  at  last  expires,  never  again  to  be 
re-kindled,  except  at  times  into  a  faint  and  transient  flicker, 
throughout  the  ages  which  have  since  passed.  But  still  the 
stately  march  of  English  literature,  in  mighty  verse  or  memorable 
prose,  through  Milton  and  Dryden,  through  Bacon  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  through  Browne  and  Hobbes  and  Claiendon,  moves  on. 
Even  the  Restoration  comed}^  morally  corrupt  and  dramaticalh' 
imitative  though  it  be,  has  yet  its  ]iart  in  the  movement ;  for  the 
literary  quality  of  Congreve,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Vanburgh, 
is  of  high  excellence,  and  the  former  was  the  first  to  teach 
the  English  writer  how  to  impart  somewhat  of  tliat  point  and 
balance  to  the  prose  epigram  in  wliich  he  uiay  approach,  though 
the  genius  of  OTir  language  forbids  him  to  rival,  the  French.  The 
services  of  Dryden  to  English  letters  in  every  department  were 
inestimable.  He  not  only  gave  order  and  regularity  to  the 
heroic  couplet,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  more  mobile  and  elastic 
prose  than  he  f(.)und  :  and  both  by  the  style  and  matter  of  his 
literary  dissertations  he  may  claim  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
modern  science  of  criticism.  He  i-esumes  the  literature  of  the 
later  seventeenth  centuiy  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  wielded 
over  the  former  the  sovereignty  which  passed  at  his  death  into 
the  hands  of  as  many  partitioners  as  did  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
Within  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  from  his  decease  the 
sceptre  of  poetry  was  as  tirm  in  the  grasp  of  Pope  as  it  had  ever 
been  in  his  own  :  but  many  writers  of  high  merit,  among  whom 
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the  names  of   Swift  ami   Addison  are   the    most  distinguished, 
were  the  successors  to  his  fame  in  prose. 

The  fortunes  of  this  latter  portion  of  his  bequeathed  work 
were  more  evenly  prosperous,  and  ultimately  not  less  brilliant, 
than  those  of  the  former.  English  prose,  strengthened  by  Swift, 
refined  and  purified  by  Addison,  has  had  to  pass  through  no 
interval  of  decline  or  retrogression  between  that  day  and  our  own, 
and  has  proved  itself  an  instrument  of  equally  marvellous  reach 
and  power  in  the  hands  alike  of  every  great  master  of  fiction, 
from  Fielding  and  Richardson  to  even  the  too  negligent  Scott, 
and  from  Scott  to  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot ;  of  every 
historian,  from  Hume  and  Gibbon  to  Macaulay  and  Froude ;  of 
every  critic  and  essayist,  from  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  to  Southey 
and  Landor,  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  from  them  to  Ruskin  and 
Garlyle.  English  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  after  being  carried 
through,  at  no  little  cost  in  sincerity  of  feeling,  to  the  highest 
possible  technical  perfection  by  Pope,  was  destined  to  decline  in 
the  hands  of  his  innumerable  imitators  into  a  lifeless  art,  a 
condition  from  which  (iray  and  Cowper — true  poets  as  they 
were — were  only  forerunners  of  its  redemption.  It  is  not  till  we 
reach  the  very  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  new 
poetic  movement  sets  in,  less  potent  of  immediate  influence,  but 
in  literary  distinction  second  only  to  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  of  so  much  more  lasting  vitality  that  it  has  hardly 
even  yet  e.\hausted  its  force.  The  publication  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  in  179S  was  the  birth-ciy  of  that  nev.-  poetic  spirit — 
a  spirit  part  romantic,  part  mystical,  part  naturalist — which  has 
transmitted  its  triple  influence  from  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  from 
Keats  and  Wordsworth,  to  Swinburne  and  William  ilorris  on  the 
one  hand,  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  school  on  the  other, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  having  reached  its  highest  pitch  of 
inspiring  power  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  wherein  all  three 
of  its  constituent  elements  unite. 


V.  Art. 
The  student  of  the  history   of  art  in  England  has  no  such 
many-threaded  narrative  to  follow  out  as  the  explorer  of  this 
subject  in  Italy  or  even  in  other  less  artistically  famous   Con- 
tinental countries  would  find  it  neccssaiy  to  trace.     England  has 
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produced  inn,ny  great  works  of  art,  but  at  no  period  of  her  annals 
has  she  produced  great  art-works  of  many  kinds.  AVith  sub- 
stantial accuracy  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  her  annals  she  produced  them  only  in  one 
kind.  Tainting  and  sculpture  had  elsewhere  had  a  long  and 
glorious  history  before  we  meet  with  the  name  of  any  Englishman 
born  which  has  acquired  a  right  of  enrolment  beside  those  of 
foreign  masters  in  these  branches  of  art.  Even  the  very  breath 
of  the  llenaissance,  which  pas.sed  over  certain  other  coimtries 
like  that  wind  of  resurrection  which  swept  the  valley  of  the  dead 
at  the  summons  of  Ezekiel,  awoke  no  new  artistic  life  in  England. 
Centuries  had  yet  to  pass,  and  the  one  great  form  of  art  in  which 
Englishmen  excelled,  even  then  declining,  was  to  die  out  alto- 
gether, before  an  English  school  of  painting  arose.  Fortunate  is 
it  for  us  that  the  form  in  question  is  prominent  over  all  others 
for  the  durability  of  its  creations,  and  that  many  a  majestic 
monument  remains  to  attest  the  power  and  nobility  to  which 
English  architecture  attained. 

II,  however,  the  history  of  our  art  in  its  greater  and  more 
famous  departments  has,  so  to  speak,  but  little  lateral  extension, 
yet  if  we  take  major  and  minor  art  fornas  together,  the  record  of 
its  total  activities  stretches  wide,  and  is  of  deeply  significant 
bearing  on  the  general  narrative  of  our  advance  in  civilisation. 
In  the  pages  which  we  here  devote  to  it  we  shall  endeavour 
to  trace  its  lineage,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  continuous  descent  irom 
the  remotest  past.  In  so  doing  we  shall  show  how  the  arts  of 
design  began  before  the  beginnings  of  history,  and  how  the 
earhest  conceptions  of  architectin-al  grandeur  date  Irnm  the 
pre-historic  builders.  We  shall  show  how  the  Roman  invader 
found  means  to  beautify  his  place  of  exile  with  the  work  of 
British  craftsmen ;  and  how  his  rude  English  successor  in 
conquest  developed  here  into  the  most  laborious  of  illuminators, 
the  most  skilful  of  embroiderers.  We  shall  note  the  suggestive 
importance  of  the  English  loom  five  centuries  before  the  French- 
man or  the  Fleming  came  to  teach  us  a  more  perfect  method, 
and  a  thousand  years  before  the  first  spindle  turned  in  ^Manchester. 
Later  on  we  shall  see  how,  with  the  coming  of  the  Norman,  the 
English  burgh  gave  place  to  the  impregnable  castle,  and  how  the 
perishable  wooden  churches  of  the  Saxon  were  replaced  by 
Norman  stonework,  built  as  for  eternity.      Or,  later  still,  how  a 
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profusion  of  carving  and  decoration  covered  the  churches  of  the 
day  of  Anselm  and  Lantranc.  We  shall  watch  the  rise,  and 
follow  the  decline  and  fall,  of  Gothic  architecture ;  its  coming, 
under  the  first  of  the  Angevins;  the  grace  of  its  spring-time  under 
Richard  and  John  and  Henry ;  its  sumptuous  decoration  under 
the  Edwards;  its  grave,  autumnal  beauty  under  their  successors; 
its  Indian  summer  and  final  eclipse  under  the  Tudors. 

Our  survey  of  the  development  of  lay  architecture  will  show 
its  moving  along  similar,  but  not  parallel,  lines.  The  massive 
Norman  castle — the  great  seal  which  William  set  everywhere  on 
his  conquests — outwardly  gave  little  promise  of  progress.  Yet 
even  these  stones,  cemented  with  the  tears  and  sweat  of  the 
conquered,  soon  bear  witness  to  the  outward  movement  of 
material  civilisation.  New  fashions  rapidly  invade  the  keep  and 
donjon.  The  stronghold  grows  larger  ;  it  becomes  commodious; 
later  it  is  seen  to  aim  at  actual  comfort ;  finally  it  approaches 
something  like  luxury.  The  manor-house  now  begins  to  compete 
with  it,  and  in  the  end  successfully,  save  in  those  few  cases 
where  under  the  pressure  of  military  disciphne  the  castle  has  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  elaborate  government  fortification.  Later 
on  we  shall  see  how,  while  i-etaining  the  old  menace  of  external 
aspect,  it  becomes  internally  a  residence  not  unfitted  for  civilised 
man.  At  length  the  castellated  form  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
country  houses  built  by  English  magnates  show  their  military 
descent  only  in  certain  soldierly  stateliness.  The  Renaissance 
too,  comes  in  to  derange  further  the  old  designs,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  comparison  with  religious  architecture  our 
lay  buildings  suffered  little  injury  from  the  new  infiuence. 

The  art  of  painting  seems  to  have  begun  everywhere  (except 
possibly  in  Egj'pt)  as  ancillary  to  some  other  art.  In  England  it 
appeared  as  the  handmaid — and  the  humble  handmaid — of 
architecture.  But  England  was  not  singular  in  this  respect ;  nor 
shall  we  find  any  proof  that  in  the  infancy  of  art  the  fresco 
painters  of  York  or  Canterbury  were  behind  those  of  Tuscany  and 
the  Romagna.  Though,  of  course,  behind  the  Italians,  they  were 
not  more  so  than  were  the  artists  of  France  and  Flanders :  but 
while  those  countries  suffered  nothing  worse  than  an  arrest 
of  growth,  in  England  there  was  actual  death.  The  seed  of 
artistic  crenius,  which  in  more  fortunate  lands  was  alive  if 
dormant,   seems   to   have  perished   altogether.     The   long   and 
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exhausting  war  with  France,  and  the  internecine  strife  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  were  not  merely  unfavourable  to  the  harvest 
of  art-production ;  apparently  they  sterilised  the  soil.  Painting, 
like  Christianity,  had  a  second  time  to  be  imported  into  England. 

Sculpture,  though  nowadays  regarded  somewhat  as  the 
Cinderella  of  our  national  art,  had  rather  better  fortune,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  more  an  integral  part — indeed,  almost 
a  branch — of  architecture.  It  happened,  moreover,  to  be  the  one 
form  of  artistic  effort  in  which  Englishmen  early  displayed  what 
in  our  modern  phrase  we  call  "  a  feeling  for  decoration."  The 
reader  will  see  in  the  course  of  these  pages  how  largely  it  was 
developed  by  the  Gothic  masons  in  finial  and  ornament,  and  how 
sepulchral  sculpture  (including  portraiture  in  stone  and  bronze) 
assumed  an  importance  which  even  in  our  darkest  architectural 
age  it  never  afterwards  lost. 

The  art  of  painting  as  we  find  it  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors 
came  from  abroad,  and  had  all  the  tenderness  of  an  exotic.  It 
struck  no  roots  in  our  chilly  soil.  The  illustrious  artists  who 
were  tempted  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries 
by  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Courts  had  pupils  indeed,  and  imitators,  but  neither  they  them- 
selves nor  their  disciples  succeeded  in  founding  any  school,  in 
establishing  any  tradition.  Yet,  small  and  infantile  as  their 
influence  has  been,  we  shall  have  briefly  to  record  the  English 
doings  of  these  artistic  settlers  on  our  shores,  as  well  as  of  the 
comparatively  obscure  Englishmen  who  were  tempted  to  emulate 
their  achievements.  These  were  not  few,  but  hardly  any  of  them 
attained  commanding  success.  Some  good  miniaturists  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  great  English  and  one  great  Scottish 
portrait-painter  in  the  seventeenth,  form  a  promising  beginning, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  want  of  public  appreciation, 
the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  the  subjection  to  France,  and,  above 
all,  the  blighting  influence  of  Protestantism  in  the  former 
century,  and  of  Puritanism — its  quintessence  in  the  latter — go  far 
to  account  for  the  failure,  reinforced  as  they,  moreover,  were  by 
simple  bad  luck  in  the  early  deaths  of  artists  of  ability.  The 
story  which  we  have  to  tell  is  full  of  interest,  but  not  of  that 
interest  which  attaches  to  a  phase  of  national  development. 
That  comes  later. 

Any  consecutive  history  of  English-bred  art  must  naturally 
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begin  with  Hogarth.  During  his  life  nearly  all  our  greatest 
artists  were  born,  and  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  the  band  lived 
on  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  will  be  our 
privilege  to  summarise,  however  briefly,  the  fascinating  records  of 
their  splendid  achievements,  and  to  indicate  their  hardly  less 
splendid  failure.  We  shall  mark,  too,  that  strange  phenomenon 
which  seems  the  abiding  note  of  English  effort,  that  our  victories 
in  art,  as  in  war,  have  mostly  been  "  soldiers'  victories,"  where 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  painters  of  our  age.  but  also  of  the  men  who 
succeeded  them,  and  of  the  men  of  to-day.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  movements  distinguished  by  more  orderly  aims  and 
the  effort  after  a  more  uniform  artistic  ideal.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  still  great,  if  no  longer  a  directly  vitalising 
one ;  but  here,  since  we  are  trespassing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
present,  our  survey  of  English  art  must  be  closed. 


VI.  Trade  and  Industry. 
And  now  that  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual  factors, 
in  the  sum  of  our  modern  civilisation  have  thus  been  passed  in 
review,  it  remains  only  to  glance  at  the  physical  agencies  which 
have  contributed  to  its  growth.  We  shall  have  in  these  volumes 
to  trace  the  progress  of  our  material  prosperity,  step  by  step,  and 
through  stage  after  stage  of  its  advance.  Wc  shall  have  to  note 
the  successive  utilisation  of  the  various  sources  of  wealth;  the 
development  of  the  corresponding  methods  of  production;  the 
chequered  fortunes  of  our  agriculture ;  the  rise  and  growth,  in  its 
later  stages  so  enormous,  of  our  manufacturing  industry  ;  the 
progressive  expansion  to  its  present  astonishing  volume  of  our 
external  trade.  Incidentally  thereto,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to 
render,  period  by  period,  an  account — for  it  will  be  hardly  less 
than  that — of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people ;  to  show  how  it  has  been  affected  by  causes 
natural  and  artificial,  by  "act  of  God  "  or  ordinance  of  man  ;  by 
laws,  m  the  legislator's  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the 
economist's  figurative  use  of  it:  by  war,  pestilence,  or  famine 
with  their  depletions  of  population,  arrests  of  production,  and 
displacements  of  industries  ;  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all 
influencing   causes,    by    those    applications   of  man's   inventive 
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faculty  to  his  productive  work,  which  by  directing  the  stream  of 
industry  into  new  channels  and  leaving  others  bare  and  dry,  may 
within  a  few  score  years  reverse  the  work  of  ages,  and  not  only 
transform  the  external  aspect  of  a  society,  but  almost  create 
a  new  type  of  national  character. 

It  is  on  this  side  of  the  subject  that  the  history  of  a  nation's 

industry   is   so   intimately   bound   up   with   the   history   of  its 

manners ;  and    though    for   convenience    of  treatment   the    two 

subjects  have  of  course  been  severally  dealt  with  in  the  body  of 

the  work,  I  need  make  no  attempt  to  separate  them  here.     The 

external  aspects  of  the  life  of  any  people — their  manners  and 

customs,  their  social  institutions  and  usages,  their  habits  in  short 

(from  the  broadest  down  to  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  from 

the  most  important  observances  of  social  intercourse  down  to  the 

very  cut  and    colour  and  material  of  costume),  are,  if  not  in 

exclusive,   in   obviously   closer   dependence   upon  the  character 

of  their   industries   than  on    any  other  cause.     No  sooner  has 

colonisation   or  conquest    laid    the   bases   of  civil   society ;   no 

sooner  does  the  war  with    Nature,  or  with   human  rivals,  for 

territorial  jjossession  conic  to  an  end,  and   the  colonist  or  the 

conqueror  settle  down  to  live  of  his  labour,  than  a  process   of 

mutual  interaction  between  industries   and  habits  sets  in,  the 

resultant  of  which  defines   the  particular  line  of  development 

along   which  such   a  society  must  advance  in   the  arts  of  life. 

Soil  and  climate,  opportunity  and  instinct,  combine  to  direct  a 

people  to  one  kind  of  industry  or  another  ;  but  the  industry  once 

chosen,  and  anj'  others  subsequently  added  to  it,  leave  an  ever 

deepening  mark  upon  their  character.     Our  own  early  history 

supplies  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  the  illustrations  of  this 

truth    in    the  tale    of   Saxon  and    Dane.     The   sea  rovers    who 

descended  upon  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  had  before  the  close 

of  the  eighth  been  transformed  into  the  race  of  home-keeping 

landsmen  in  whom  another  breed  of  maritime  marauders  found 

at  first  an  almost  defenceless  prey. 

In  the  order  of  man's  advance  towards  civilisation,  agi'icultural 
or  pastoral  industry  was  everywhere  no  doubt  his  earliest  form  of 
settled  labour.  The  plough-handle  or  the  crook  was  the  first 
implement  to  his  hand  after  the  hunting-spear.  Undoubtedly 
he  must  have  tilled  the  earth  before  he  mined  it ;  yet,  inasuuich 
as   the  most   primitive   form   of  agriculture   originates   in    the 
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immediate  personal  needs  of  the  cultivator,  and  for  a  long  time 
seeks  no  other  object  than  the  satisfaction  of  those  needs  through 
more  or  less  rude  processes  of  local  barter,  its  beginnings  may 
leave  no  deep  trace  upon  the  history  of  a  people.  It  is  not  until 
a  race  is  far  enough  advanced  to  become  producers  for  the 
purposes  of  exchange  against  the  products  of  other  and  more 
advanced  communities  that  their  industries  find  their  way  into 
written  record.  In  the  case  of  countries  more  favoured  by  climate 
than  Britain  their  earliest  trade  with  the  foreigner  which  history 
has  to  record  is  usually  in  the  surface  products  of  the  earth — in 
corn  or  wine,  in  the  yields  of  the  olive-grove  or  the  orchard. 
But  it  is  as  a  producer  of  minerals  that  our  group  of  islands 
is  first  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  and  the  geographer ; 
and  a  variety  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  its  inhabitants  must, 
have  possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metals  before  the  Roman 
occupation.  The  country,  however,  which  had  been  marked  out 
by  destiny  to  become  the  greatest  manufacturer  in  the  world  was 
slow  in  taking  its  place  among  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Europe.  Other  peoples  whom  the  English  race  have  since  far 
outstripped  were  ahead  of  us  for  many  centuries,  and  through- 
out that  period  England  existed  mainly  as  a  producer  of  raw 
material,  and  as,  what  she  still  pre-eminently  remains,  an 
emporium  of  exchange.  In  Roman  and  Saxon,  as  in  later  times, 
our  gi'eat  capital  was  a  notable  centre  of  international  commerce, 
and  to  the  Danish  invasion  and  the  rule  of  the  Danes  we  owe  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  trading  ports  on  our  eastern  coasts.  It  is 
before  the  Danish  rule  that  the  merchant,  asked  in  the  Old 
English  Dialogue  "  What  do  you  bring  to  us  ?  "  replies,  "  I  bring 
skins,  silks,  costly  gems,  and  gold,  besides  various  garments, 
pigments,  wine,  oil,  and  ivory,  with  bra.ss  and  copper  and  tin, 
silver  and  gold,  and  tlie  like." 

It  was  as  a  trader  that  England  first  began  her  career  of 
prominence  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  long  after  she  had 
become  a  producer  far  beyond  her  own  needs  she  still  remained, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  first  stage  of  production.  The  gi-eat  wool-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  Western  world,  .she  was  for  long  dependent 
mainly  on  the  demand  of  the  Flemish  looms  for  the  exchange 
of  this  product,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  promote  the  manufacture  in  this 
country.     But  here,  of  course,  we  a[)proach  a  subject  of  such 
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magnitude  that  in  a  few  prefatory  observations  of  this  kind  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  it.  It  is  one  upon  which 
the  two  sections  of  agricuUure  and  counnerce  come  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  it  forms  a  main  element  in  that  great 
question  which  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  economic  depart- 
ment of  these  volumes — namely,  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  of  trade  upon  industry,  and  of  industry  upon  trade. 

Other,  however,  than  economical  factors  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Influences  wielded  by  legislation  and 
royal  policy,  such  as  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  shock  of  great  physical  calamities,  such  as  made 
memorable  the  succeeding  age ;  civic  movements  and  develop- 
ments, active  throughout  both  these  periods  and  thereafter — 
these  and  many  other  forces  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  tracing 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  history,  even  so 
far  down  as  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  while  with  the  sudden 
outburst  of  the  exploring  and  colonising  spirit  which  marked  that 
glorious  era  a  new  chapter  opens  in  the  history  of  our  conmierce. 
Then  comes  the  long  pause  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
eye  of  England,  no  longer  sweeping  the  horizon  of  the  outer 
world,  as  under  the  Tudor  princes,  turned  inwards,  and  the 
adventurer-race  of  the  preceding  age  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
work,  to  use  an  expressive  Fi'ench  phrase,  of  "  making  their 
souls,"  and — what  has  been  known  to  accompan}'  that  process  in 
private  families — fighting  among  themselves.  Upon  this  follows 
the  Revolution  and  the  exhausting  European  war  which  succeeded 
it ;  then  that  revival  and  growth  of  British  trade  under  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Walpole  which  carries  us  well-nigh  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  then  the  new  Empire  won 
for  us,  and  the  world-wide  market  thrown  open  to  us,  by  the 
elder  Pitt ;  until  at  last  we  are  in  sight  of  those  epoch-making 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  finally  settled  the  future  of 
England  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  started  her  on  the 
career  which  she  has  pursued  to  such  mighty  issues  down  to  the 
present  da}*. 

Thus  m  the  first  of  the  periods  above  referred  to  we  shall 
have  to  trace  the  history  and  to  record  the  great  industrial 
change  which,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  continued 
with  increasing  energy  during  the  reign,  and  through  the  legisla- 
tion, of  his  son — a  change  which,  in  the  domain  of  agriculture 
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created  out  of  the  masses  of  rural  bondsinen  a  new  class  of  tenant 
fanners,  and,  in  the  department  of  commerce,  was  attended  by  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  wealth.  Passing  on  to  the  next  century  we 
shall  see  how  the  progressive  and  hitherto  peaceful  development 
of  that  new  agrarian  system,  which  based  on  the  contract  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  worked  on  that  of  hire  and  service,  had 
replaced,  or  was  replacing,  the  old  feudal  relations  of  temu-e  and 
feudal  organisation  of  labour,  received  a  sudden  check  from  the 
terrible  national  visitation  known  as  the  Black  Death  ;  and  how 
from  the  widespread  mortality  which  attended  that  scourge,  and 
the  consequent  depletion  of  the  cultivator  class  which  was  caused 
by  it,  there  followed — through  successive  stages  of  harsh  legis- 
lation, popular  revolt,  and  executive  repression  which  left 
untouched  the  root  of  evil — an  enforced  diversion  of  productive 
eftbrt  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  which  in  the  end 
revolutionised  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  this  country. 
Tlirough  the  centiuy  which  follows,  a  period  of  exhausting  war- 
fare abroad  and  at  home,  we  shall  trace  the  continued  operation 
of  the  same  causes  in  the  still  prevailing  distress  and  discontent 
of  those  rural  labouring  classes  whom  this  great  agricultural 
change  above  referred  to,  with  its  incidents  of  eviction  and  dis- 
possession,  the  consolidation  of  small  holdings,  the  expansion  of 
pasture  land,  and  contraction  of  arable,  was  throwing  in  ever 
increasing  number  out  of  employment.  To  these  classes  the 
word  "  enclosure  "  became  as  hateful  as,  in  its  supposed  portent 
of  peril  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  was  the  word  "  machinery  " 
to  the  urban  artisan  of  three  centuries  later;  and  their  fears 
found  vent  like  his  in  outbreaks  of  violence  and  riot.  Still 
onward  through  its  political  and  social  consequences  shall  we 
pursue  the  record  of  this  slow  and  painful  re-adjustment  of 
agricultural  labour  to  its  new  conditions,  till  the  more  urgent  of 
the  sufferings  inflicted  in  the  process  are  alleviated  by  the  EHza- 
bethan  poor-law,  while  agriculture,  now  beginning  to  reajj  the 
benefits  incidental  to  its  change  of  method,  re-absjrbs  much  of 
the  surplus  labour  which  had  been  flung  off  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transition  period,  and  a  sensible  growth 
of  manufacturing  industry,  accompanied  by  a  far  greater 
expansion  of  commerce,  comes  finally  to  complete  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed. 

English  commerce,  born  to  a  less  chequered  career  and  to 
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milder  vicissitudes  than  agriculture,  has  been  all  this  while, 
"  without  haste  but  without  rest,"  maintaining  its  progress. 
Already,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  striking  feature  in  the  general 
life  of  the  country  many  centuries  before  its  great  manufacturing 
industries  came  into  existence,  and  while  some  of  its  richest 
natural  products  were  still  unexploited,  English  commerce  never 
loses,  nor  even  seems  to  suffer  any  temporary  decline  of,  import- 
ance during  the  ensuing  ages.  Neither  conquest  nor  change  of 
dynasty  does  other  than  increase  it.  Under  Angevin  as  under 
Norman,  under  Dane  as  under  Saxon,  the  external  trade  of 
England  is  conspicuous  for  its  steady  growth.  The  history  of  its 
internal  trade  is  bound  up  with  the  stirring  narrative  of  the 
struggle  for  municipal  liberties,  with  the  rivalry  of  the  guilds, 
and  with  the  less  eventful  but  no  less  interesting  annals  which 
record  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English  towns.  With  the 
story  of  our  commerce  in  both  its  branches  another  subject  will 
be  found  inseparably  intertwined.  Side  by  side  with  the  English 
trader  marches  for  a  thousand  years  and  upwards  the  English 
legislator — a  travelling  companion  whose  attentions  were  not 
always  disinterested,  and  even  when  they  were,  were  too  often 
embarrassing  if  not  injurious  to  their  object.  The  record  of  their 
long  journey  together  reveals  an  alternation  of  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator  now  to  protect  the  trader,  now  to  enrich 
the  king  or  the  community  at  his  ex])ense,  and  in  each  case  with 
either  manifest  damage  to  one  or  with  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
others.  Through  chapter  after  chapter  of  the  Statute  Book — in 
fiscal,  sumptuary,  and  protective  laws  of  all  descriptions;  in 
enactments  for  the  promotion  of  one  form  of  production  and  the 
repression  of  another,  for  the  encouragement  of  an  export  here 
and  the  prohiliition  of  an  import  there ;  in  laws  against  fore- 
stalling, regrating  and  engrossing;  in  an  endless  series  of 
"  Statutes  of  the  Staple"  ;  in  incessant  attempts  to  fix  the  prices 
of  goods  and  regulate  the  wages  of  labour — the  incidents  of  this 
secular  companionship  of  trade  and  legislation  are  plainly  trace- 
able ;  and  though  the  interference  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
becomes  rarer  in  its  occurrence  and  less  disturbing  in  its  character 
as  we  approach  our  own  times,  it  is  not  till  close  upon  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  that  the  ill-assorted  fellow-travellers 
finally  part  company. 

But   the  long  story  of  their  intercourse  affords  perhaps  tlio 
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most  striking  illustration  of  national  progress.  It  is  in  this  very 
record  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  against  which  English 
industry  and  trade  have  had  to  fight  their  wa}-,  that  their  uncon- 
querable vitality  finds  its  strongest  proof.  And  the  national 
qualities  by  virtue  of  which  alone  could  these  obstacles  have  been 
overcome  are,  of  course,  equally  well  attested  by  the  victory.  It 
is  through  the  tenacity  of  their  life  and  the  energy  of  their 
operations  that,  in  the  teeth  of  many  if  not  all  those  adverse 
influences  which  Macaulay  enumerates  in  a  famous  passage,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  steadily  grown.  It  is  through 
these  causes,  as  he  has  said,  that  "  the  national  wealth  has, 
during  at  least  six  centuries,  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
increasing;  that  it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than  under  the 
Plantagenets ;  that  it  was  greater  under  the  Stuarts  than  under 
the  Tudors ;  that,  in  spite  of  battles,  sieges,  and  confiscations,  it 
was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  Restoration  than  on  the  day  when 
the  Long  Parliament  met ;  that,  in  spite  of  maladministration,  of 
extravagance,  of  public  bankruptcy,  of  two  costly  and  xuisuccess- 
ful  wai's,  of  the  pestilence  and  the  fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  than  on  the  day  of  his  Restoration";  and 
(to  add  a  last  and  most  marvellous  chapter  of  all  to  the  history 
which  Macaulay  here  breaks  oft")  that,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies  and  the  exhausting  drain  of  a  war  of  more 
than  twenty  years'  duration,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  than  on  the  day  of  the  accession 
of  George  III. 

VII.  ]\r.\XNERS. 
Concurrent  everywhere  with  the  growth  of  a  nation's  wealth 
is  its  advance  in  refinement  of  manners  and  its  progress  in  what 
are  called  the  arts  of  life.  A  primordial  instinct  of  human  nature 
insures  this  concurrence  and  maintains  it.  It  is  guaranteed  by 
the  universal  tendency  of  mankind  to  save  labour  and  procure 
leisure,  to  diminish  pain,  to  increase  pleasure,  to  avoid  discomfort. 
The  surplus  of  national  wealth  which  is  applicable  to  this  pur- 
pose may  be  ditt'erently  applied  in  dift'erent  ages  (and  the  history 
of  manners  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  its  variations),  but 
on  the  wliole  the  sum  of  the  material  luxuries  of  a  nation  and  of 
the  aj)pliances  for  obtaining  them  increases  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  this  disposable  surplus.     It  is  only  to  a  partial 
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and  imperfect  view  of  the  manners  of  the  past — to  an  eye  that 
concentrates  its  gaze  upon  some  single  feature  of  the  national 
life  instead  of  surveying  it  as  a  whole — that  any  doubt  of  this 
could  be  possible.  Extravagance  of  outlay  on  costume,  on 
domestic  establishment  or  personal  retinue,  or  on  other  like 
matters,  may  attract  to  itself  so  much  of  the  effective  desire  for 
material  pleasure  in  any  given  historical  period,  that  if  we  were 
to  contemplate  it  alone  we  should  form  an  altogether  false  idea 
of  the  contemporary  standard  of  luxury.  A  man  of  fashion,  for 
instance,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  might  spend  as  much  as 
£200  on  the  "  clothes  he  stood  upright  in,"  while  a  dandy  of  the 
Victorian  era  attires  himself  to  perfection  for  little  more  than  as 
many  shillings.  The  personal  attendants  of  a  great  noble  under 
the  Tudors  would  often  outnumber  twentyfold  the  average 
domestic  staff  of  a  duke  of  to-day.  But  the  food  and  lodging^ 
the  lighting  and  warming,  the  household  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences, the  medicine  and  surgery,  the  means  of  communication 
and  locomotion,  at  the  disposal  of  the  fourteenth  century 
courtier,  or  the  sixteenth  century  grandee,  were  of  a  rudeness 
which  far  more  than  made  up  for  their  luxury  of  apparel  or  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  lives.  A  prince  or  a  peer  of  the 
Angevin  period  might  wear  velvet  and  ermine  on  his  back,  but 
he  had  rushes  under  his  feet ;  his  hall  might  be  grand  in 
proportions  and  rich  in  decorations,  but  its  primitive  illuminants 
made  little  more  than  darkness  visible ;  his  meal  might  be  served 
up  to  him  on  costly  dishes,  but  he  fed  himself  with  his  fingers. 

Yet  the  full  extent  of  the  contrast  between  the  civilisation  of 
the  present  and  that  of  the  past  would  never  be  realised  if  we 
were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  change  of  manners  which 
has  taken  place  among  tiie  richer  orders  of  society  alone.  In  the 
famous  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  which  has  been  already 
quoted,  the  historian  compares  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
class  at  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing  with  that  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  the  higher  professions,  and  of  the 
magnates  of  commerce  at  the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  century, 
and  shows  how  well  provided  were  the  former  with  many  of 
those  equipments  and  agencies  of  civilised  life  which  the  latter 
altogether  lacked,  or  which  they  enjoyed  in  far  scantier  measure. 
He  shows  how,  as  regards  the  facilities  of  travel,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  communication,  the  aujcnities  of  social  intercourse, 
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the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  securities  for  the  pi'eser- 
vation  of  health,  the  appliances  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the 
position  of  the  humblest  members  of  the  conununity  in  his  own 
time  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  age  of 
which  he  writes.  But  the  interval  between  his  own  time  and 
ours  has  had  a  history  hardly  less  remarkable.  The  vast 
development  of  production  which  has  followed  upon  the 
economical  liberation  of  commerce  and  industry,  with  its  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and 
cheapening  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  has,  no  doubt,  been  the 
principal  cause  of  progress.  But  the  ever-widening  conquests  of 
science,  the  immense  extension  of  the  means  of  communication 
by  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  enlightening  and  humanising 
influences  of  education,  have  all  contributed  in  their  respective 
degrees  to  the  same  happy  result.  It  is  due  to  the  combined 
operations  of  all  these  causes  that  that  chapter  of  the  social 
history  of  England,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has,  in  point  alike  of  the  material  gains 
which  it  records,  and  the  intellectual  interest  which  it  inspires, 
so  immeasurably  surpassed  all  previous  periods  in  the  annals 
of  our  nation. 

So  rapid,  so  almost  breathless,  has  been  the  rate  of  our  material 
progress  during  the  present  generation  that  it  has,  more  naturally 
perhaps  than  reasonably,  provoked  utterances  of  disappointment 
from  those  who,  like  the  divine  or  the  philosopher,  are  mainly 
concerned  with  other  than  the  material  aspects  of  human  life 
Such  persons,  however,  too  often  begin  by  demanding  more  from 
what  is  known  as  Progress  than  it  can  be  justly  expected  to 
yield,  and  then  go  on  to  arraign  it  for  its  failure  to  satisfy  their 
excessive  requirements.  Perpetually  reminding  us  that  "  JIan 
camiot  live  by  bread  alone,"  they  seem  to  think  that  this  entitles 
them  to  deride  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  No  doubt  there  is  truth 
in  their  complaint  that  our  increased  and  increasing  mastery 
over  the  physical  world  has  been  attended  by  no  corresponding 
• — that  is,  by  no  proportionate — elevation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  faculties  of  human  nature.  But  the  truth  is  one  which 
they  systematically  exaggerate.  It  is  true  that  man  as  a  moral 
and  spiritual  being  changes  little  and  changes  slowly  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  that  in  these  respects  the  reaction  upon  him 
of  his  material  surroundings  is  very  gradual  and  very  slight.     It 
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is  untrue  to  say,  as  those  we  speak  of  are  apt  to  say,  that  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  being  man  changes  not  at  all,  and  that  the 
reaction  of  his  surroundings  upon  his  character  is  nil.  The 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  doubt,  differs  far  less 
in  his  iimer  nature  than  in  the  outward  circinnstances  of  his 
social  life  from  the  Englishman  of  the  fifteenth  or  even  of  the 
eleventh  century :  but  still  he  differs  ;  and  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  his  social  life  from  age  to  age  have  played  their  part 
with  other  causes  in  producing  this  diffei'ence.  Let  tis  not  fear 
to  add  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  difference  for  the  better,  and  that 
to  the  pessimist,  therefore,  who  contends  that  the  Englishman  of 
the  future  will  not  differ,  or  only  differ  for  the  worse,  from  the 
Englishman  of  to-day,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  him.  It  is  for  him  to  show  cause  for  believing 
that  the  path  which  throughout  the  centuries  has  on  the  whole 
led  upwards  will  hereafter  stretch  for  ever  over  a  monotonous 
plateau,  if  not  descend  to  lower  levels.  It  is  for  him  to  rebut  the 
presumption,  forced  upon  us  by  many  exaniples  in  the  past,  that 
no  apparent  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  is  more 
than  temporary,  and  that  its  general  onward  movement  is  as 
little  affected,  even  by  brief  intervals  of  actual  retrogression, 
as  the  inflowmg  tide  is  affected  by  the  reflux  of  the  broken  wave. 
In  all  periods  of  man's  history  this  mistake  of  the  casual  and 
transitory  for  the  tmiform  and  permanent  has  been  made  by  one 
age  to  be  discovered  by  the  next ;  and  those  among  us  who  are 
apt  to  despond  of  our  future  can  safely  assure  themselves  that 
the  Englishmen  of  a  centur}'  hence,  though  possibly  enough  they 
may  be  occupied  with  their  own  misgivings,  will  at  any  rate 
smile  at  ours. 

H.  D.  Tkaill. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ENGLAND   BEFORE    THE    EXOLISH. 

THE    history   of  the   most    iini)oi-t:int    part   of  the  world  is  o.  M.  ed- 
"  .  f  ^  WARDS 

tlie   history    of   the    iiiigration   of   nations    from    east    to  ceiuc 

west.     From    the    dawn  of   history  to  our  own  time  we  Britain. 

see  nations  mo\-ini;'  westwards.     Kome  placed  boundary  marks 

and    built    boundary    walls,    but    its    power    wanefl,    and    the 

nations  passed  on  as  before.     lentil  the  fifteenth  centtuy,  when 

a  daring  Genoese  ventured   out   into    the    ocean  to  discover  a 

new  world,  the  Britisli  islands  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  earth, 

beyond  which  no  man  could  go.     It  was  the  most  adventurous 

nations    that   reached   this   Hmit,  and    they  only.      It    became 

the   home  of  those   who   stojjped   because    they   had   reached 

the    furthest    limit  of  migration. 

The    first  wave  of   immigrants   that    reached   liritain — after  The 
the  primeval  cave-dweUers,  who  will  be  dealt  with  later  (p.  122)  of  BritaiD. 
— was  a  wave  of  men  of  siiort  stature  and  of  swarthy  counten- 
ance, whose  purest  descendants  may  be  seen  among  the  miners 
of  the  Rhondda  Valley  or  in   the  (piadrangles  of  Jesus  College  ' 
at  O.xford,     We  call  them  Iberians  fp.  124),  and  suppose  that  they 
came  from  the    deserts    of   the    East — from    Arabia    and    from 
Egypt.     Many  imagine  a  resemblance  between  their  faces  and 
the  faces  of  men    depicted  on   Assyrian    stones    and    Egyptian 
mummies,  and   supjiose  they  followed    the    northern    shore    of 
the  llediterraneau   in  their  journey  westwards. 

The  second   wave  we  call  the    Celtic  wave.     The    Celt    was 
taller  than  the  Iberian,  of   fair    complexion,  and    had    reached 
a    higher    stage    in    the    develoiimcnt    of    civilisation — having 
1 
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reached  the  marriage  stage,  and  having  domesticated  everj 
creature  that  we  regard  as  domestic  now,  excei)t,  perhaps,  the 
pig  and  the  bee  (p.  17).  The  Celts  journej^ed,  probably,  through 
Central  Europe.  Tliey  seem  to  have  come  to  the  British  Islands 
in  two  divisions:  the  ( iaelic  Celt  still  survives  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,   and   in   the   north-west    and   north   of 
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S(-(Jtlan(l.  Tlie  language  of  the  lirvthonie  Crlt  is  si  ill  tl;o 
language  of  Brittany  and  nf  Wales;  it  was  the  language  of  the 
district  between  the  Dee  and  the  Clyde  eight  (-enturies  ago; 
Cundierland  shepherds  still  count  their  sheep  in  Welsh;  and  it 
was  only  during  the  last  century  that  it  died  in  Cornwall.  Tiio 
(Jael  jiassed  over  into  Ireland,  and  then,  finding  only  the 
liiiimdless  ocean  ahead  of  hiui,  lie  turned  back.  On  the  western 
coast  of   I'lritain,  froiu  St.  David's  to  1  )uuibart<in,  he  found   the 
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Brythonic  Celt  tollowing  in  las  footsteps  ;  and  the  early  history  of 
Wales  and  of  Scotland  consists  of  the  history  of  the  struggle 
between  these  kinsmen. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  (.'lirist,  Celtic  tribes  were  following  The  immi- 
each  other  from  the  Continent  into  Britain,  and  the  closest  l^^ested 
connection  existed  between  the  people  on  each  side  of  the 
Channel.  At  the  same  time  the  conquests  of  Julius  Ctesar  and 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  Rome  had  checked  the  advance 
of  the  tribes  who  were  ]3ressing  onwards  from  the  east  and  south- 
east. Rome  had  arisen  in  the  path  of  the  migrating  nations, 
and  the  pressure  on  Britain  became  less.  The  tribes  began  to 
settle  down,  and  the  tribal  king  was  beginning  to  develo]) 
into  something  like  a  national  sovereign,  with  his  capital  on 
the  eastern  shore,  from  which  he  exercised  a  sovereignty  that 
became  more  vague  and  shadowy  as  one  travelled  westwards 
to  the  country  of  tlu^  unconqiterable  Silures. 

Rome  built  its  walls  and  constructed  its  roads  across  the 
old  ]jaths  of  the  Celt  and  of  the  Iberian ;  the  villas  of  new 
rulers  arose  by  its  road-sides,  and  flourishing  towns  around 
its  garrisons.  But  it  could  only  stop  the  migration  for  a 
time.  Other  tribes — tlie  Teutonic  tribes — were  gathering 
beyond  its  northern  boundaries,  and  preparing  to  pour  south- 
wards and  westwards  by  land  and  sea.  Finally  these  burst 
through  the  defences  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Britain  saw 
new  invaders :  first  came  the  Teutonic  Jutes,  Saxons,  and 
Angles,  and  then  came  the  Teutonic  l)anes  and  Normans. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  invasion  after  invasion  broke  over  Britain,  and  each 
invasion  brouglu  a  new  class.  During  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  from  a.d.  50  to  409,  the  Romans  prevented  or  checked 
the  migration,  and  taught  the  restless  tribes  the  ways  of  fixed 
habitation  and  consolidated  government.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  fell,  its  ideas  remained  in  the  countries  which  had  once 
formed  part  of  it.  And  when  the  Teutonic  invaders  forced 
their  way  into  any  ol'  the  Roman  countries  they  seem  to  have 
been  conquered  by  IJoman  ideas.  The  West  Saxon  chieftain, 
after  ruthlessly  destroying  the  Roman  city  and  temple  in  the 
south  of  J]ritain,  cveuiually  bedecked  hini.self  with  the  insignia 
of  Roman  sovereignly,  and  took  the  title  of  the  Roman  governor 
as  his  own.     The  Norman  pirate,  after  devastating  every  river- 
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month  oil  the  Athxntic  side,  Ijcraiiie  the  defender  of  France  and 
the  final  eonsoUdator  of  Britain.  The  leaders  of  the  old  migra- 
tion became  the  defenders  of  the  newlv-formed  countries.  In 
the  last  invasion  of  England,  when  a  ]S'orse  descent  was  made 
upon  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  af  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  defenders  as  Avell  as  the  invaders  were  Kormans. 
The  Xorman  earl  of  Roman  Chester,  with  its  Roman  memories, 
defended  his  countiy  against  invasion,  as  his  Roman  predecessor 
had  done  six  hundred  years  lieforc.  Though  the  Norwegian 
Magnus  was  able  to  send  an  arrow  into  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury's 
eye,  the  last  invasion  was  beaten  off.  But  traces  of  the  succes- 
sive invasions  remained  in  the  classes  into  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  and  are  divided — the  highest  class  represent- 
ing the  latest  invadei's.  Having  related  so  much  political 
history.,  let  us  look  at  the  .social  side  of  early  British  history. 
Social  ]tefore  the  rise  of  the  Roman  system  of  society  in  liritain, 

tion^°^^*  the  characteristic  institutions  of  the  i.sland  were  -what  we  may 
call,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the 
free  tribe  and  the  bond  village.  Tt  is  the  relations  lietween  the 
tribesmen  and  the  villagers  that  explain  social  British  history 
before  the  Roman  conquest. 

Tribe  and  village  represent  two  races,  different  in  origin, 
in  language,  in  character,  in  institutions.  The  free  Aryan 
tribesman  thought  that  he  liimself  had  come  from  the  East, 
from  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  while  he  regarded  the  short, 
dark,  Bjerian  villager  as  one  avIio  had  emerged  out  of  .some 
dim,  mvsterious  AVestern  land,  a  land  on  the  confines  of  the 
nether  regions  of  the  earth.  There  are  traditions  of  the 
strugele  between  the  two  languages:  and  though  thi'  Ilierian 
eventually  forgot  his  own  language  and  learnt  a  Celtic  one,  he 
has  (possibly")  given  liis  acquired  language  peculiarities  which 
are  still  a  continual  stumbling-block  to  Welsh  grammarians. 
.  The  tribesman  was  tall  and  fair-haired,  liosjiitalile  and  generous, 

fond  of  war  and  of  the  chase  :  the  villager  -was  cunning  and 
deceitful,  adept  in  handieralt  and  magic,  rarely  venturing  far 
from  bis  hill-side  or  hill-top  liome.  The  tribesman  ruled 
with  all  his  pride  of  race ;  tlic  villager,  who  could  boast  of  no 
ancestry,  served  or  ]i.iid  ti'ibute. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  tribe.       Tt   is  a  community  of  free 
heads  of  families,  united    together   foi-    purpo.ses  of  defence,  of 
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law,  and  of  tillage.  The  homesteads  are  scattered  along  the 
borders  of  the  woods,  between  the  pasture-lands  and  the 
Imnting-grounds.  Each  homestead  is  largo  enough  to  contain 
a    whole    family  in  its  one  room.       It  is  a  square  or  a  round 
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1,  Coininon  Dwelling  House  ;  'J,  Summer  DwRlliiig  House;  3,  Granary;  4,  Common  (ionsc-honse ; 
5,  Cows'  and  Goats'  House  ;  ti.  Fnr  making  Slivovitz  or  jilum.bi-andy,  the  staple  beverage  of 
the  country  ;  7,  Well ;  S,  Conniiun  Oven  ;  fl.  Stables  ;  10,  Swine  Stall  ;  1 1,  I.olt  for  Kukurut2 
or  Maize  ;  12,  Paling ;  13,  Maize  ;  14,  Orchani. 


editicc,  built  of  unhewn  or  roughly  hewn  trees  placed  on  end, 
with  a  roof  of  interlaced  boughs,  covered  with  rushes  or  with 
turf  la  the  middle  of  the  floor  the  family  hre  burns,  and 
the  members  of  the  family  sit  round  it,  along  the  side  of  the 
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room,  upon  a  bed  made  of  rushes  and  eovered  witli  hides  oi 
coarse  cloth.  Upon  this  bed,  around  tlie  tire  which  continued 
to  burn  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  members  of  the  family 
had  the  right  to  sit  at  meal-times  and  to  lie  at  night.  At 
meal-times  large  platters,  containing  oatmeal  cakes,  meat,  and 
broth,  would  be  placed  on  the  rashes  and  green  grass  which 
intervened  between  the  family  bed  and  the  family  fire.  At 
nightfall  the  lire  would  be  renewed,  and  tlie  pi-lvileged  circle 
— from  grandfather  to  grandson — lay  with  their  feet  towards 
it.  The  land  belonged  to  the  family;  the  right  of  sifting  in 
the  circle  round  the  family  heartli  and  the  riglit  of  reposing 
in  the  family  bed  carried  with  them  the  tribesman's  right  to 
his  acre  strips,  his  share  of  the  waste,  and  his  privilege  of 
hunting  the  wild  bnar  and  the  W(_ilf  and  the  deer  in  the  family 
hunting-grouud.s. 

The  faujily  remained  united  to  the  thi)'d  generation. 
When  the  head  of  the  household  died,  his  youngest  son  took 
his  place  as  the  master  of  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
remaining  brothers  built  other  homesteads  on  the  family  land. 
When  all  the  brothers  died,  there  was  a  second  ilivision  of  the 
family  land  among  first  cousins ;  and  finally,  on  the  death  of 
all  the  first  cousins,  the  second  cousins  might  divide  the 
Janiily  land  for  the  third  time.  Then  the  old  family  was 
regarded  as  having  broken  up  into  new  families — all  anxious, 
however,  to  remember  their  connnon  descent. 

All  crime  was  cnme  against  the  family:  it  was  the  family 
that  was  regarded  as  having  conmiitted  the  crimes  of  its 
members;  it  was  the  family  that  had  to  atone,  nr  to  carry 
out  the  blood-feud.  In  time,  monej'  payments  were  fixed  as 
commutations  for  injury :  but,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  Welsh  blood-feuds  were  fought  out  to  the  death,  and 
whole  families  rose  at  the  command  of  the  master  of  the 
household  to  pursue  the  murderer. 

Eveiy  free  tribesman  had  the  right  of  bearing  arms,  and 
the  vountr  men  of  the  tribes  were  often  cnyaeed,  under  a 
chosen  leader,  in  warlike  expeditions  against  tlieir  neighboura 
While  so  eneao'cd,  no  homestead  belonsing  to  their  own  tribe 
could  be  closed  against  them.  In  time  this  privdege  became 
a  dangei'ous  one,  for  brothers  tjuarrelled  about  their  shares  in 
the  divisions   of  the   family  land,  and  a  turbulent,  tribesman. 
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when  driven  from  liis  family,  conlfl  gather  an  army  ot  followers 
aud  live  upon  the  country.  A  le^vud,  written  in  its  present 
form  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tells  how  a  jjrince,  jealous  of  his 
brother's  position  as  head  of  the  household,  called  together  an 
army  of  foster-brothers  and  dependents — an  army  that  soon 
became  the  terror  of  the  country.  Some  of  his  pursuers  are 
described  as  entering  a  house  which  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
ruined  homestead  of  an  old  free  family.  Tiiey  saw  an  old 
homestead,  so  the  legend  runs,  black  and  upright,  aud  from  it 
there  came  a  great  smoke.  The  floor  was  uneven  and  miry, 
with  holly  boughs  spread  over  it.  When  they  came  to  the 
entrance  they  saw  that  the  family  seats  around  the  inside  of  the 
homestead  were  dusty  aird  poverty-stricken,  and  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  the  tire  could  hardly  be  barne.  They  sat 
around  the  hearth,  while  their  barley-cakes  vvere  being  made  ; 
and  they  tried  to  sleep  in  the  old  family  bed — a  bed  of  boughs 
and  straw,  covei-ed  with  a  coarse  cloth  of  British  manufacture. 
One  of  them,  however,  slept  on  an  enchanted  yellow  calf-skin, 
probabl}'  the  privileged  place  of  the  old  master  of  the  household, 
and  saw  passing  before  him,  in  review,  the  old  gods  aud  heroes 
of  his  country,  transformed  into  Arthur's  knights. 

Subject  to  the  free  trit)al  communities  were  the  villagers  ^ 
— -([uite  distinct  from  the  tribal  slaves.  The  characteristics  of 
the  villagers,  whose  descendants  are  called  "  villeins "  in  the 
thirteenth  century  laws,  were  their  commimism  and  their  sub. 
jection.  Probably  they  were  at  first  a  toteniistic  commimity, 
and  their  totems  may  still  survive  in  the  local  nicknames 
of  Celtic  localitie.s — such  as  the  pigs  of  Anglesey,  or  the  goats 
of  Arvou.  Land  belonged  equall}-  to  all,  son  and  stranger 
alike.  In  later  times  there  could  be  no  escheat  on  the  failiu'e  of 
heirs,  for  no  heir  was  recognised  save  the  whole  community. 
The  land  was  tilled  m  common,  and  its  produce  was  common 
property.  These  bond  communities  were,  doubtless,  non-Ai'van  ; 
and  their  name  rcnnained  in  proverbs  as  a  term  of  reproach  when 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  tribesmen  had  long  been 
forgotten. 

When  subjected  to  the  Celtic  tribesmen,  their  land  was 
divided  among  the  villeins  equalh',  without  any  reference  to 
kinship.     They  were  not  allovvetl  to  bear  arms  ■  their  property 

'  Tlie  ttii"!/  of  later  "iVi'lsU  law. 
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was  thnoretirully  reL;'ai'<lcil  as  that  of  tlieir  0(>n([ueroi'.s ,  thev 
cmild  not  rise  iuti)  an  e(|ualiry  with  the  tribesmen,  by  learning; 
or  niannfac-tnre,  nr  traile,  and  it  was  impossible  to  enter  into 
a  free  tribal  family  by  marriage,  or  to  beromo  the  head  of  a  new 
free  kindred. 

({radually,  however,  the  conditions  of  tribesman  and  villager 
became  assimilated  ;  and  it  is  this  assimilation  that  accounts,  if 
not  fur  the  rise  of  the  tribal  king,  at  least  for  the  increase  of  his 
piiwer.  The  trii)al  king  was  at  first,  perhaps,  a  purel}'  military 
leader ;  bnt  his  position  became  perpetuated,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  because  of  the  presence  of  subjugated  communities.  The 
villein  lands  wen;  divided,  when  the  periodical  divisions  came, 
by  the  tribal  lord's  officer,  and  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
tribal  lands,  by  the  owners  themselves.  The  governing  of  the 
subject  people  was  the  tribal  chief's  soiu'ce  of  strength,  as  well  as 
his  duty.  ]jy  them  liis  dwelling-place  was  built  or  repaired ;  by 
them  his  taiile  was  furnished  :  by  them  his  dogs  and  slaves  were 
maintained.  Gradually  he  distanced  his  fellow  heads  of  families 
in  wealth  and  in  power,  and  the  free  land  of  the  tribe  as  well  as 
the  geldable'  land  of  the  villeins  came  imder  tribute  to  him. 
The  two  communities — family  and  communistic — were  finally 
united  in  one  political  .society''' under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord 
and  his  ofKeer.s. 

Wlien  -lulius  C'a'sar  had  coni|uered  (Jaul.  refugee  kings  came 
from  the  isle  of  Britain  to  implore  his  lielp.  Many  of  the 
numerous  tribal  liings  were  in  danger  from  the  growing  power  of 
.some  ambitious  tribe  and  its  king.  The  districts  of  tiie  head- 
waters of  till.'  Xen  anil  the  Ouse  were  occupied  b}'  the  Catiive- 
laimi,  whose  able  king,  Cassivelaunus,  seems  to  have  reduced  the 
tribes  of  the  south-east  of  the  island  under  his  own  sway. 
Julius  <Ja>sar  tried  to  destroy  the  power  of  this  king  by  protecting 
the  kings  of  the  tribes  he  had  subjugated,  esjiccially  Jlandu- 
bratius,  king  of  the  Trinobaiitcs.  The  encroachments  of  the 
Catuvelauni  did  not  cease:  and,  by  the  time  of  the  L'landian 
conquest  in  a.d.  43,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Ca-sar's 
departure,  they  seem  to  have  established  a  kind  of  shadowy 
riijht  over  tiie  whole  of  Southern  Britain.  Tlie  tribes  under 
their  swa\'  were  |)rnbablv  divirlcd  into  two  group.s — the  tribes  of 

['    /.( .  alrpiuly  triljiuai-y  to  llie  i'ri'L'  ti'iljesmcn.] 
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the  plains  of  the  .SDiitli-east,  and  iIk'  tribes  of  the  mountains  of 
the  west  and  north.  These  two  confederacies  occupied  the  hinds 
wliich,  alter  the  Kouian  conquest,  became  respectively  Lower 
and  Upper  Britain.  CunobeHnus,  "  tlie  radiant  (Jymbeline," 
had  died  before  the  coming-  of  the  liomaiis,  and  his  kingdom 
was  ruled  by  his  two  sons,  Caractacus '  and  Togodumnus.  Aulus 
riautivis  wrested  tlie  eastern  portion  from  the  .sons  of  C_ymbeline  ; 
Togodumnus  fell,  and  Caniulodumun  (now  Colchester),  Cymbe- 
line's  capital,  was  taken.  The  kingdom  of  the  sons  of  Cymbeline 
was  the  more  easily  conquered  on  account  of  tlie  disaffection  of 
the  subject  tribes.      These  tribes   soon  found   that   the   Roman 

yoke  was  no  lighter  than  that  of 
Cymbeline  and  his  sons.  The 
Romans  established  a  colony 
of  veterans  at  Canudodunum, 
and  each  tribal  revolt  was 
sternly  and  sjieedily  jmt  down. 
Caractacus  fled  westwards,  and 
took  the  command  of  the 
Silures  and  other  western 
tribes  that  had,  perhaps,  ac- 
knowledged liis  father's  rule.  Whea  the  Silures  were  defeated 
in  liattle  by  Ostorius,  Caractacus  passed  to  the  Brigantes  of 
the  north,  to  organise  another  opposition  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  still  unconquered  Silures.  The  submission  of  the  Brigantes 
and  the  capture  of  Caractacus  put  an  end  to  all  miity  among 
the  British  tribes,  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island 
became  a  comparatively  ea.sy  task.  When  Julius  Agricola  came 
in  the  summer  of  78  to  organise  the  conquered  tribes,  he 
foimd  that  the  only  opposition  he  need  meet  was  that  of 
some  isolated  British  tribes.  Agricola's  son-in-law  Tacitus  tells 
us  that  the  Britons  were  once  tmder  kings,  but  that  in  his 
time  they  were  divided  into  factions  and  ])artics.  It  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  Romans  that  the  ti'ilies  could  no 
longer  act  in  concert. 

Between  7S  and  4()()  the  liomans  iniro(hu;ed  into  Britain 
a  unity  of  their  own.  The  island  is  divided  geographicallv 
into  mountainous  west  and  flat  (^ast — the  scenes  of  the  later 
and  earlier  struggles  of  Caractacus.      But  the  fortresses  which 

.'■The  strictly  correct  spelling  is  Canitacus  ] 
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the  Romans  built  iu  the  A-allejs  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  their  earher  conquests  became 
tloiirishino;  and  prosperous  cities  as  well  as  the  homes  of  the 
legions  of  the  west.  Before  Britain  was  thoroughly  Latinised, 
howev^er,  it  was  attacked  by  the  new  nations  who  were 
threatening  the  whole  length  of  tire  northern  boundary  of  the 
empire.  For  piu'poses  of  defence  against  the  tribes  who 
attacked  the  eastern  shore  and  the  northern  wall,  Britain  fell 
apart  into  its  old  natural 
divisions,  north-west  and 
south-east,  under  the  Dux 
Britanniarum  ("  Duke  of  the 
Britains ").  The  eastern 
province  Avas  conquered  by 
Teutonic  invaders  between 
450  and  680;  the  western 
pi'ovince,  though  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of 
Cornwall.  Wales,  and 
Strathelyde,  by  the  battles 
of  Deorham  and  Chester, 
remained  independent. 
Here  the  old  tribal  wars 
began  anew,  and  some 
powerful  tribal  king  was 
ever  trying  to  get  himself  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Britains.  In  the  east  the  British  tribes  were 
merged  iu  the  conquering  Teutonic  tribes  and  among  them  also 
the  memory  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  remained.'  Through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  the  dream  of  British  unity  lives  in 
chronicle  and  romance,  and  Arthur's  crown  was  supposed  to 
exist  at  Carnarvon  until  the  Plantagenet  conqueror  took  it 
away  in  128-i. 

But,  however  atf'ected  by  ideas  of  imperial  unity,  the  <il(lest 
tribal  divisions  still  exist.  Dialect  and  traditions  still  show 
that  the  division  into  shires  and  dioceses  is  based  upon  the  old 
division  into  tribes.     The  tribal  king  amalgamated  his  free  tribe 
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'  The  title  of  Bretwalda.  applied  to  some  of  the  more  important  Ensrlish 
tribal  kings,  is  held  by  high  authorities  to  be  simply  a  translation  into 
English  of  the  title  Dux  Britanniarum. 
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ami  liis  subject  comiminities ;  (_'assivel;uiiius  and  (Jaractacus 
aimed  at  subjecting  the  tribal  chief  to  an  island  king :  the 
Koman  introduced  a  still  wider  conception  of  sovereignty — sub- 
jecting kings  to  the  emperor,  as  each  king  had  subjected  tribal 
lords.  The  first  struggle,  however,  has  kA  more  lasting  effects 
than  the  last ;  in  Celtic  portions  of  modern  Britain  there  are 
traces  of  the  old  antipathy  between  tribesman  and  villager,  while 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  has  been  forgotten  even  where  his  villa 
and  his  storied  gravestone  remain. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  written,  the  beginnings 
of  our  social  history  may  thus  be  summarised: — 
Summary.  When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  in   54  r..c.  and  48  A.D., 

they  found  a  great  tribal  king  trying  to  subdue  other  tribes.  In 
54  B.C.  they  found  Cassivelaunus  extending  his  sway  over  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island ;  in  43  a.d.  they  found  that 
Caractacus  had  some  shadow  of  sovereigntj'  over  even  the 
Silures  of  the  west.     How  had  the  tribal  kings  arisen  '( 

The  people  of  Britain  had  come  in  two  waves.  First  the 
short,  dark  Ibrrian  came :  then  came  the  mighty  Celt  who 
conrj^uercd  him.  The  two  people  existed  side  by  side,  with  very 
different  social  characteristics,  and  the  Iberian  comnumities 
remained  subject  to  the  leader  of  the  invading  (_'eltic  tribe. 
Hence  tlie  leader  became  very  powcrhd — became  a  king  among 
his  own  people. 

The  Celtic  tribes  were  not  at  peace  among  themselves.  New 
invading  tribes  were  ever  coming,  with  lietter  weapons.  In  a 
condition  of  incessant  war,  it  was  possible  for  one  tribal  king 
to  become  powerful  enough  tt>  subject  the  others.  It  was 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  i-reat  king  that  minor  kings 
appealed  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  came. 

The  Roman  destroyed,  for  the  time,  the  power  of  tribal 
chiefs,  and  united  the  southern  part  of  I'ritain  luider  his  own 
rule,  as  a  part  of  a  wider  empire.  The  Celtic  tribe  and  the 
Iberian  community  remained,  however,  when  the  Roman  was 
forced  to  depart.  The  later  history  of  our  islands  exhibits,  in 
various  forms,  a  struggle  between  the  old  tribal  independenco 
and   the  traditions  of  Roman  imity. 

The  social  condition  of  Britain  in  British  times  is  explained 
by  this  jiolitical  history.  The  lowest  class,  a  class  subjected  to 
all  invaders,  was  composed  of  the  first  iidiabitants  of  Britain — 
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the  so-called  Iberian,  with  his  (huk  L>niidisui  and  eoumiunal 
life.  Above  the  Iberians  we  get  the  Celtic  tribesmen,  united  in 
families  and  tribes,  and  jealous  of  their  privileges.  Above  the 
Celtic  tribesmen  were  the  kings,  who,  owing  to  political  reasons, 
distanced  their  fellows.  And  in  time  even  they  were  subjected 
to  the  Romans,  whose  "  red  tunic  "  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
nobility  long  after  their  departure.  When  these  classes  had 
once  been  formed,  Druidism  forged  chams  of  iron  for  each 
subject  class.  In  the  world  to  come,  as  in  Britain,  the  slave 
was  never  to  be  free  from  his  master.  New  invasions  and 
higher  classes  came,  old  social  history  repeated  itself  with  weary 
monotony  until  the  time  came  when  the  levelling  influence  of 
two  widely  different  agencies — religion  and  military  invention — 
was  to  bring  a  new  social  era  into  being. 


From    the    earliest   times    there    was    a    belief  that    a    happy  o.  m.  ed- 
laud,  full  of  pearls  and   sunshine,  lay  far  out  in  the  Western  ^ft^^^' 
Ocean.      The  tirst  wall   of  its   king's   palace  was   coated  with  Trade  and. 
bronze,  the  next  with   tin,  and  the  third  flashed  with   the  red    "^  "^  ^' 
light  of  orichalcum  (brass). 

During  the  decay  of  the  Pho;'nician  cities,  when  all  the 
isles  of  the  Ocean  mourned  over  the-  fall  of  Tyre,  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  longed  for  a  share  in  the  Phcenician  trade  with 
the  mysterious  tin  islands  of  the  West.  During  the  lifetime 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  Aristotle,  about  330  B.C.,  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Marseilles  fitted  out  an  expedition  for 
exploring  the  AVestern  (_)cean.  The  couunand  was  given  to 
Pytheas,  who  had  won  renown  by  his  studies  in  mathematics 
and  navigation.  It  is  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  his 
works  that  we  get  our  information  about  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  liiKtor3'  of  Bi'itish  trade  and  industry.  He  saw  tlie 
abundant  wheat  of  a  Kentish  harvest,  he  was  struck  by  the 
great  barns  in  which  the  corn  was  threshed,  he  tasted  the  mead 
made  of  wheat  and  honey,  but  did  not  visit  tlie  interior,  and  did 
not  see  the  tin  mines. 

Two  lumdred  years  after  Pytheas,  the  geographer  P(jsidonius,  Tin. 
Cicero's  tutor,  visited  the  West.      Expecting,  probably,  to  find 
the  islands  of  the  Ocean  even  richer  than  the  farthest  regions  of 
the  mainland — the  soil  of  which  glittered  with  silver,  tin,  and 
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white  gold — he  crossed  over  to  Britain,  aiul  pierced  furtlier  into 
the  west  than  Pythoas  had  tlone.  He  saw  the  more  savage  hfe 
of  the  interior,  and  visited  the  tin  distrirts  of  Cornwah.  He 
found  the  tin-workers  hospitable,  civilised,  and  expert  at  their 
work.  The  ground  is  described  as  rocky,  but  containing  earthy 
veins,  from  which  the  tin  was  ground  down,  and  smelted,  and 
purified,  before  being  made  into  knuckle  -  shaped  slabs  for 
transportation.  It  was  carried  in  waggons,  during  the  ebb  of 
the  tide,  to  a  neiijlibnin-int;-  island,  whither  the  merchants  came 


"(JLl)  MEN'S  lVi)UKIX(;s,"  KUXXV  rLUT.s,  ST.  .U'.ST,  COliXWALL. 


Towns. 


to  seek  it.  The  tin  island  has  been  su]iposed  by  difl'crent  writers 
to  be  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  isle  of 
Thanet.  From  it,  the  tin  was  carried  in  shi]is  to  the  coast  of 
Caul,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Rhone  Valley  and  Marseilles. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
visit  of  Pytheas  and  the  liDiiiau  intcrcdursc,  the  trade  .-ind 
industries  of  ISiitaiu  must  have  developed  very  rapidly. 
Pytheas  sa\s  UDlhiiig  about  towns:  in  his  time,  ])robably, 
there  were  only  hugi-  hill-fortresses,  into  which  a  whole  tribe 
fled  for  safety  in  time  of  invasion.  By  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Concpiest,   inhabited  towns  were  taking  the  place  of  these  hill 
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or  inarsli  tortitieations.  The  intercourse  witli  Greek  and  Roman 
iiierohants  was  closer,  as  the  number  and  character  of  British 
coins  show.  The  Britons'  iirst  standard  of  \alue  was  cattle,  and 
porha})s  bars  of  iron  or  small  slabs  of  tin.  About  the  time  of 
I'vtheas's  visit,  or  soon  after  it,  they  had  coins  in  imitation  of 
Greek  coins  (p.  132).  It  is  supposed  that  they  began  bj'  imitating 
(jaulish  copies  of  the  gold  stater  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon. 
Later,  they  coined  silver  and  bronze.  Before  the  Eonian 
Conquest  they  had  begun  to  letter  their  coins,  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  intercourse  with  the  Roman  conquerors  of  the 
mainland.  The  corrupt  Greek  models  wei'c  no  longer  followed, 
and  British  kings  described  themselves,  in  imitation  of  what 
thcv  saw  on  Augustus's  coins,  as  "  Tincommios  Commi  Filius,"or 
"  C'unobtlinos  Rex"  (p.  39).  C'lesar,  however,  in  a  passage  which 
has  certainly  been  altered,'  says  that  the  British  money  was 
either  brass  or  oblong  pieces  of  iron  of  a  certain  weight. 

Before  the  Romans  came,  irqp  as  well  as  tin  was  found 
and  manufactiu'od  in  Britain.  Ciesar  saj^s  that  iron  was  found 
on  the  coast,  but  only  in  small  qiiantities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  were  ironworks  in  the  Severn  valley  before  the 
Romans  began  to  work  them  or  to  tax  them. 

At  first  British  weapons  were  made  of  bronze,  and  ijrt)bablv  '^^^^- 

...  i  ^     crafts 

imported,  liut,  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  the  bronze 
axes  had  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  new  iron  swords  and 
spears.  These  were  at  tirst  imported  from  Gaul,  but  the  Britons 
soon  learnt  to  manufactiu-e  them  for  themselves.  The  sword- 
blades  were  iron,  manufactured  in  the  south-west  of  the 
island  :  the  sheaths  were  bronze,  and  the  hilts  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  studs  of  red  coral.  The  scythe-blades  attached 
to  the  war  chariots  of  C'assivelaunus  were  uucloubtedly  of  P)ritish 
manufacture. 

in  the  (>arliest  WcUli  romances — romauces  full  of  pagan 
reminiscences,  long  anteritir  to  the  Artliurian  cycle  —  the 
western  parts  of  Britain  are  regarded  as  the  home  of  skilful 
haiidii-raft.  'i'ln-  fashioning  of  iron  caiddrons,  the  enamelling 
of  sword-hilts,  the  ciiloui-iug  of  sword-blad(\s,  the  sharpening 
of  whalclione  javelin-])oinis.  the  dyeing  of  shields,  the  plying 
of  crafts  borilering  on  magic,  are  generally  associated  with  the 
west.      <)n(>    romance    describes  the  journey  of  needv  kings  of 

1  Bill.  Gall.,  V.  V2. 
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Agricul- 
ture. 


Dyt'cd  (roughly  Peinbrokeshire)  into  Lloeprr  (England),  plying  a 
craft.  They  came  first  a.s  .saddlur.s,  and  their  saddles  were  so 
beautifully  roloured  tliat  none  could  be  sold  but  theirs.  I)riven 
into  another  place  by  the  jealousy  of  the  saddlers,  they  tried 
shoo-niaking,  with  the  same  sueeess,  on  aicount  of  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  their  work.  Tliey  had  also  succeeded  as 
manufacturers  of  shirlds.  which  they  coidd  work  in  blue  enamel. 
The  r(_iniances  arc  full  ol  legends  concerning  the  beginnings 
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{l:,-ilislt  .l/K.sd.ni.) 


of  agriculture  and  stock-farniiug.  Hugh  the  Mighty  is  de- 
serib(.'(l  as  liringing  (lie  ]ilough  into  the  Isle  of  Jh'itain.  and 
nianv  a  legend  is  ininieeted  with  the  tirst  snwing  of  seed. 
At  the  dawn  of  historical  times,  all  animals  thai  iia\'e  been 
domestii-atcd  at  all  were  in  domestic  use  among  the  liritons. 
Probably  the  last  tn  be  domesticated  were  swine  and  bees,  and 
concerning  the 


icstication  of  these  we  have  legend.s.     Swine 


wer<!  first  brought  into  Britain  by  (iwydion  ab  Don,  and  he 
stole  them  from  a  kingdom  lying  on  the  border  of  Hade.s.  Bees, 
on    the  other  hand,  were  a  gift  from  Heaven,  and  a  medieval 
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Welsh   poet   refers   to  the  legend  in  his  description  of  snow- 
flakes — 

"  Bees  from  HeMveu,  so  white,  are  they." 

On    the   eve   of  the    Roman    conquest,  Britain  was  rich  in 
agriciiltiu'al  produce.      Whatever  invaders  had  eouie   into    the 


HIUTISII    UUUXED    IIEL5U:T    AXU    BIUTISII    BRONZE    BOWL.. 
(British  Museum  ) 


Lsland,  Ca.-sar  says,  liad  given  up  war  for  tillage.  The  LsJand 
was  densely  pojjulated,  Cnesar  thought,  the  buildings  were 
numerous,  and  the  number  of  cattle  was  great.  Among  the 
agricultural  exports  were  cattle  and  hides,  and  wheat  and 
barley,  of  which  there  was  abmrdance  in  the  island.  British 
hounds  were  highly  prized,  being  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls 
and    iu    the    chase  by    the    Romans.      Slaves    were    probably 
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exported,  and  the  slave  trade  was  not  ccindeumed  until  St. 
Patrick  censured  the  AVelsli  kiuL;'  of  I'crediglon  for  selling- 
Christian  slaves  to  the  pagan  English. 

In  exchange  for  these  exports,  the  Britons  obtained  manu- 
factured iron  and  bronze  articles,  pottery,  salt,  and  manufactui'ed 
cloth.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  had,  besides  iron  articles 
of  their  own,  pottery  of  native  manufacture,  and  coarse  cloths 
which  were  gradually  coming  into  use  instead  of  skins.  Pliny 
describes  the  texture  of  the  cloth  from  which  the  Briton's 
sleeved  jacket,  trousers,  hat,  and  cloak  were  made.  It  was  a 
coarse  felt,  made  of  wool  pressed  and  treated  with  some 
chemical,  and  so  thick  as  to  be  a  protection  against  a  sword. 
The  cloth  was  worked  in  y-lariny-  colours,  and  the  Briton  seems 
to  have  been  excessively  vain.  His  favourite  dress  was  one 
of  striped  cloth,  containing  little  squares  of  all  bright  colours. 
The  favourite  colour  seems  to  have  been  flaming  I'cd.  Dyes 
were  obtained  from  the  bark  of  various  trees  and  from  lichen : 
lichen  is  still  used  in  Wales  as  a  dj'c,  and  it  produces  a  ver3' 
lovel}''  colour.  The  gold  torques  and  rings  were  probably  of 
native  manufacture :  but  the  glass  beads,  with  which  the 
Briton  so  loved  to  decorate  himself,  were  probabi}'  brought  by 
Greek  merchants  from  Egypt.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Britons  had  beads  of  amber,  jet,  and  various  stones ;  they  wore 
beaten  gold  and  silver  on  their  coats  of  various  colours ;  they 
had  pins  and  brooches  made  of  polished  boars'  tusks.  The 
smith  was  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  the  potter,  as  yet 
withoiU,  his  wheel,  coidd  produce  vases  and  cups  of  various 
kinds. 

Caesar  says  that  Britain  contained  all  the  trees  of  Gaul 
with  the  exception  of  the  beech  and  the  tir.  Tacitus  heard 
that  all  ordinary  jsroduce  could  be  found  in  Britain,  except 
such  as  that  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.  The  vine  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans,  and  the  vinej'ards  of  tlie  south-east 
had  not  become  quite  unimportant  even  in  ^S'orman  times. 
In  a  Welsh  poem  written  in  its  present  form  in  the  thirteenth 
centmy,  there  is  a  description  of  a  battle  between  trees.  Tiie 
birch  is  there,  but  the  tir  is  still  probably  a  stranger  ;  the  pear- 
tree  is  newly  introduced,  and  the  plum-tree  is  scarce. 
Inland  Internal  connuunication  was  carried  on  by  means  of  rivers 

and  of  ridgeways.      On   inland   rivers   the   coracle  was    used — 
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II  small  round  boat,  with  a  keel  of  thin  planking  and  sides  of 
basketwork  covered  with  liides.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western parts,  especially,  were  good  sailors.  The  Gaulish  tribes 
of  Morbihan  summoned  them  to  their  aid  against  Cisesar,  who 
gives  us  a  description  of  their  ships.     The  ships  were  adapted 


i^lllWan^ 


SEVERN    COKACLE    TU-UAY,    SEIi.\    FROM    ABOVE    AND    AT    SIDE. 


both  for  coasting  purposes  and  for  putting  out  into  the  deep  sea. 
Their  bottoms  were  considerably  Hatter  than  those  of  Roman 
shi])s,  in  order  to  be  able  to  land  everywhere  and  to  pass  over 
shallows.  Their  poops  and  prows,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
high  out  of  the  water,  in  order  to  withstand  the  storms  of  the 
open  sea.  The  vessels  were  strongly  built  of  oak,  the  cross- 
benches  were  fastened  liy  iron  spikes,  and  the  anchors  were 
secured  by  chains  of  iron,  and  not  by  ropes.     Then-  sails  were 
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raw  hides — often  painted  blue  in  order  to  escape  observation 
at  a  distance.  Caesar  does  not  think  tiiey  used  hides  bei-ause 
they  had  no  canvas,  or  were   unacenstonied  to  its  use.      They 

F'obablv  tliiiUL;lit  iliat  no  canvas  sail  would  be  strons.;-  enousrh 
when  such  huge  vessels  were  battling  against  a  storru.  The 
ships  were  too  strongl}-  built  to  be  injured  by  the  beaks  of 
the  Rcinian  ships,  too  high  to  be  caught  ly  grappling  irons, 
and  excellently  fitted  for  fighting  among  shallows  and  rocks. 
They  were  manned  by  intrepid  sailors  who  would  dare  to  jnU. 
out  into  wdiat  is  now  tlic  Irish  Sea  even  in  open  boats.  The 
Commercial  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Gaul  explains  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  as  the  like  intercourse  between  Wales 
and  Ireland  in  latrr  times  explains  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
the  kings  of  England. 

The  two  important  rivers  in  the  history  t)f  British  connuerce 
are  the  Thames  and  the  Severn.  On  the  bank  of  each  of 
the.se  rivers  a  temple  had  been  erected  to  Lud,  the  god  of 
connuerce.  On  a  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  the  river  is  tidal,  the  fisherman  and 
the  merchantman  sacrificed  to  Lud.  The  place — Lydney — still 
bears  the  god's  name,  and  remains  of  a  Romano-British  temple 
havi'  lieen  discovered.  Another  temple  stood,  imdoubtedly,  on 
a  hill  by  the  Thames,  still  called  Ludgate  Hill.  It  might  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  the  Welsh  name  for  London  is  Caer 
Ludd — "  Lud's  town."  In  British  legend,  Lud  was  his  people's 
protect(.)r  and  the  cause  of  their  prosperity.  He  has  a  silver 
hand:  he  delivers  his  peojile  from  three  scoiu'ges ;  he  had 
twenty-one  thousand  milch  cows :  he  was  famous  among  the 
gods  for  his  generosity  and  for  the  prosperity  he  caused.  He 
has  a  fleet,  and  occasionally  appears  as  a  god  of  war.  King 
of  the  Orkneys,  with  a  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
and  of  the  Tliames,  his  reputation  undoubtedly  grew  with  the 
increase  of  British  connuerce,  and  the  Roman  merchant  came 
and  worshipped  at  his  altars. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  it,  Britain  had  ceased  to  be 
a  land  of  sunshine  and  pearls.  Tacitus  knew  that  the  ocean 
produced  pearls,  l)Ut  of  a  du.sky  and' bluish  luie.  Nevertheless 
he  thought  that  the  island  contained  gold  and  silver  and 
other  metals,  as  the  ]irizf  of  conciuest.  The  Romans  did  much 
for  British   mining,  and  cspecialh'  for  internal  trafKc     But  tin. 


(4>  (o) 

KEMAINS  OF  TEMPLE   IN    LYDNEY  PARK,  AND    ROMAN    OBJECTS    EXCAVATED    THEREFUOM. 

(1)  Oculist's  stair.p,  (.'ut  in  slatn.  for  stamping  tlie  seal  of  bottles  of  eye  lotion  with  the  oculist's 
name;  (2)  Btouzc  lijiiuv  of  Victory;  (Si  Bronze  tilnihi  or  broot^Ii,  forming  head  and  neck  of 
a  bull ;  (4)  Dog  iu  bronze  ;  (o)  Cock  in  bronze  (a  candlestick). 
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lead,  and  inm  had  been  worked,  perhaps,  centuries  before 
they  eanio.  The  Roman  invasion  helped  the  development  of 
British  trade  and  industry,  f)Ut  the  development  was  jinx'eed- 
ing  .steadily  before  they  came.  Military  conquest  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Rimian  connnercial  enterprise. 

Smnming  up,  we  may  say  that,  before  the  Roman  contiuest, 
there  was  eonnnei'cial  intercourse  between  all  the  tribes  within 
the  island  of  Britain,  for  we  find  the  coins  of  the  south-eastern 
districts  in  the  vallej"  of  the  Severn  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Clyde.  There  was  also  a  close  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  western  ceiast  and  Ireland,  and  between  the  whnlc  l('m;th 
of  the  southern  coast  and  (iaul.  The  ex[>orts  were  almost 
entii-ety  raw  produce,  the  imports  almost  entirely  manufactured 
goods.  Still  the  iiriton  wove  cloth  of  various  colours,  manu- 
factured .y'old  ornaments  and  iron  weapons,  and  was  expert  in 
enamelling-  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chariots.  When  the 
Roman  came,  he  found  that  the  tin  mines,  the  gold  mines, 
and  the  iron  mines  were  being  busily  worked.  The  Roman 
occujiation  put  an  end  to  the  native  coinage,  but  it  greatly 
developed  British  agriculture  and  manufactui-es,  and  greatly 
extended  British  trade.  And  the  sway  of  Lud's  silver  hand 
became  wider  than  ever. 


WARDS^  ^^^  S*^*^'  ,^'l'i"P''^cs  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  British 
Social  Life  people — of  all  those  races  that  had  reached  our  islands  before 
Manners.  ^^^*^  Roman  power  became  too  weak  to  keep  new  invaders  at 
bay — in  the  laws,  the  romances,  and  the  poems  which  remained 
useful  or  delightful  to  later  times.  The  Welsh  laws,  codified 
centuries  after  the  period  we  are  now  describing,  are  full  of 
suggestions  of  what  the  earlier  life  must  have  been.  The 
Welsh  poems — in  wdiich  gods  appear  as  heroes — supply  us 
with  many  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  of  men  who  lived 
centuries  before  those  who  put  their  deeds  down  in  writing 
and  tried  to  explain  them.  The  Welsh  medieval  romances 
— the  Mabinogion — are  collections  of  earlier  traditions ;  thej' 
are  miskilfully  put  together  very  often,  because  they  belong 
to  different  stages  of  a  very  long  course  of  development  of 
social  life.  Four  of  these  romances  ar(^  older  tlian  Chi'istianity, 
older  even  than  Arthur — that,  is,  older  lliaii  ihe  struggle  between 
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the  Britons  and  the  Romans.  It  is  from  the  customs  described 
in  these  legends,  as  related  in  after-time — customs  that  have  * 

often  lost  their  true  meaning — it  is  from  these,  and  not  from 
Tacitus  or  Gildas,  that  ^YC  can  get  our  best  glimpses  of  the 
social  life  of  our  early  ancestors.  JIany  of  these  customs 
have  lingered  t)n  in  a  shadowy  form  almost  to  our  own 
days,  even  the  strangest  of  them.  Carmarthenshire  girls  still 
drop  pins  or  leave  a  rag  at  wells  where  once  a  more  serious 
sacrifice  was  made ;  bride-capture  was  recently  mimicked  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the  modern  firing 
of  guns  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  at  least,  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  old  battle  for  a  bride ;  burning  in  effigy,  now 
practised  under  cover  of  night,  recalls  a  time  when  the 
administration  of  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of 
tribesmen. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  life  of  this  period  is  the  Early 
absence  of  any  sense  of  social  equality.  The  fkrther  back  we  Ijl^bai.''^* 
go,  the  less  ecpiality  there  is.  The  gulf  between  the  free 
tribesman  and  the  conquered  villein  was  well-njgh  impassable, 
even  when  centuries  had  dimmed  the  memory  of  conquest 
and  subjection.  'V\ie  power  of  the  head  of  the  tribe  over  the 
tribesmen  was  absolute — their  chief  concern  being  that  his 
successor,  the  representatiA-e  of  the  life  and  unity  t)f  the 
tribe,  should  lie  worthy  to  take  his  place.  The  individual 
tribesman  had  no  rights  as  such — he  was  simply  a  member 
of  his  tribe,  tied  to  tribe  land,  bound  up  with  the  general 
action  of  his  tribe.  If  he  had  committed  a  crime,  his  tribe 
defended  him,  or  tiu-ned  away  the  wrath  of  the  tribe  of  the 
wronged  man  by  compensation.  And  when  none  of  the 
tribesmen  of  Penllyn  came  to  take  the  place  of  their  lord 
when  tlie  unerring  blow  of  his  enemy  was  to  tall  upon  him, 
they  were  execrated  by  the  whole  country,  and  their  crime 
was  expressed  in  the  new  name  given  them — "  the  traitor 
tribe."  If  the  tribesman  even  wanted  a  wife,  his  tribe  would 
find  her  for  him.  When  Kulhwch'  had  heard  of  the  beautj' 
of  Olwen,  the  romancer  does  not  .send  him  to  the  court  of 
(Jlwen's  father — tliough  he  had  been  clothed  as  no  suitor  was 
clothed  before — his  four- winters-old  steed  had  a  bridle  of  linked 
gold,  and  of  beaten  gold  was  his  saddle  ;  his  spear  was  sharp 
1^'  Of  course,  w  is  a  vowel  in  Welsh — •'  Kulhookh."! 
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enough  to    wound  the  wind,  and    the   blood  wonld  fall  faster 
*  than  the  first  dewdrops  from  the  stalk  when  the  dew  of  June 

is  at  its  heaviest;  his  two  white-breasted  greyhounds  sported 
like  sea-swallows  around  his  horse,  "  and  the  blade  of  grass 
bent  not  beneath  him,  so  contle  was  the  and)le  of  his  steed." 
Though  the  tinery  frciii  his  knee  to  his  toe  alone  had  cost 
more  than  thi-ee  huntlred  kine,  he  was  sent,  not  to  C)lwen's 
f^ither,  but  to  Arthur's  coint,  there  to  ]irove  that  he  was  of 
Arthurs  kin,  and  tu  demand  that  his  kin  should  find  a  wife 
for  him.  And  (_)lwen  was  won,  not  b}"  her  Invcr.  but  liy  the 
might  of  Arthur's  family. 
Decline  of  For   defence,    for    purposes    of  justice,    for    the    holding   of 

Society.  property,  the  tribal  unity  -was  long  kept  intact.  The  old 
life  was  protected  against  developments,  probably,  by  religion. 
It  is  clear  tliat  there  was  souiething  like  aueestor-W(.ir,ship  in 
early  British  times;  though  there  is,  probably,  no  known  ca.se 
of  a  tribe  existing  in  order  to  carry  on  tlie  traditional  sacrificial 
worship.  The  mj'thical  ancestor,  living  in  times  of  savage  war 
and  interminable  feud,  would  often  be,  or  bear  the  name  of, 
an  animal.  Arise  Evans,  u  native  of  Karmouth,  who  was 
not  more  mad  than  nian_y  arc,  and  wlio  insisted  upon  telling 
Oliver  Cromwell  his  dreams,  ended  his  pedigree  with  the  words 
"  the  son  of  the  Red  Lion,  the  son  of  the  Wren  "  ;  and,  even 
nowadays,  the  \qv\  poachers  of  Pennant  Melangell  look  upon 
the  hare  with  a  certain  amount  of  superstitious  reverence. 
Sometimes  the  nature  -  gods  and  goddesses  are  made  the 
ancestors  of  men.  "  Daylight,"  for  cxaui])le,  is  Arthur's  aunt. 
But    even    the    chains    of  relioion    could    not    make    the    old 

o 

tribal  stage,  based  on  inequality  and  slavery,  permanent.  The 
Sfrowth  of  commerce  and  the  introduction  of  coins,  define  the 
limits  of  obedience  and  responsibihty ;  outside  these  limits,  the 
individual  l)ecame  free.  Even  before  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  the  tribal  or  family  system  was  changing,  and 
greater  inequality — escape  from  the  old  unalterable  status — ■ 
was  becoming  possible. 
TheKing's  q^jje  king,  .sometimes  living  in  his  court,  sometimes  on 
jjrogress  among  his  people,  is  represented  in  the  legends  as 
the  centre  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  land.  To  his  court 
the  people  repaired  for  justice  and  for  feasting.  Of  perfect 
beauty  and  of  great  strengtri  the  king  must  be;  a  scar  on  the 
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lace,  or  the  loss  of  :i  liinli,  would  be  an  insnperalilo  objection 
to  succession  to  the  kingship.  Lutl  of  the  Silver  Hand  was 
enabled  to  recover  his  kingshi])  after  losing  his  right  hand, 
because  a  cunning  artificer  made  him  a  hand  of  silver.  The 
king  was  maintained  by  his  people,  subjects  and  kinsmen  at 
the  same  time;  and  by  the  serfs  who  lived  on  his  men's  land 
and  on  his  own.  He  was  absolute  save  in  one  parlicular. 
"You  have  no  right,"  says  a  legendary  king  to  the  kinsmen 
who  wanted  him  to  put  away  his  wife  on  account  of  a  very 
heinous  sin,  "  to  ask  me  to  separate  from  my  wife,  except 
only  for  lack  of  heirs."  The  kingship  was  inherent  in  him 
— the  very  birds  of  Safaddan  Lake  would  knt)W  him,  and 
would  sing  at  his  command  alone. 
The  Kings  x}jq  kings  court  contained  the  treasure  of  the  country. 
Of  the  booty  obtained  in  the  frequent  forays,  three  tilings  the 
king  was  not  to  share  with  anyone,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Gwynedd — gold  and  silver,  butfalo-horns,  and  a  dress  with 
a  gold  border.  According  to  the  same  customs,  treason  against 
the  king  had  to  bf  atoned  for  l)y  the  payment  of  a  hundred 
cows,  and  a  w'hite  bull  with  red  ears  for  each  hundred  cows, 
for  as  many  districts  as  the  king  ruled  over  ;  a  rod  of  gold 
as  long  as  himself  and  as  thick  as  his  little  finger ;  and  a 
plate  of  gold  as  broad  as  his  face,  and  as  thick  as  a  plough- 
man's nail.  The  arrangement  of  the  kingly  court,  described 
in  the  Welsh  laws,  was  midoubtedly  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  the  coiu-ts  of  early  Celtic  times.  But  the  '■  chief  of  the 
household,"  one  of  the  king's  officers,  probably  represents  more 
nearly  the  old  tribal  king:  an<l  his  legal  privileges  and  duties 
carry  us  back  to  a  remoter  time,  when  kingship  was  more 
patriarchal.  His  protection  enabled  any  man  he  liked  to  reach 
a  place  of  refuge  luimolestcd ;  he  had  the  fairest  lodging 
when  the  king  went  on  progress;  he  had  a  thii'd  of  the  tines 
for  offences  conunitted  in  the  king's  court,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  suits  concerning  land ;  he  wore 
the  king's  clothes,  he  used  the  king's  horses,  dogs,  hawks,  and 
arms ;  four  horseshoes  and  their  nails  were  given  him  every 
year ;  a  present  was  given  him  b}'  every  man  of  the  king's 
household  when  he  first  rode  on  horseback  :  ho  reconciled  men 
who  withdrew  from  the  king's  table  in  anger;  he  selected 
men  for  forays,  and   i-imld  noi   be  disobeyeil  :  he  got   a  double 
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portion  of  the  spoil,  and  a  third  of  the  king's  third ;  lie  could 
command  three  hornfuls  of  mead  and  a  song  when  he  liked ; 
his  niedieaments,  also,  he  got  free  of  charge.  In  one  particular, 
his  privileges  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  times  when  cattle  were 
the  only  form  of  wealth,  and  when  gold  was  unknown — his 
"worth"  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  king,  save  what  was 
paid  in  gold. 

Judging  from  the  legends,  the  chief  occupations  of  the  king  The  King's 
and  his  court  were  limiting  and  feasting,  with  an  occasional  Hunting, 
foray,  and  the  hearing  of  plaints.  Stag  -  hunting  was  the 
favourite  pastime.  The  hi'st  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Mabinogion  describes  the  meeting  of.  two  kings  while  hunting. 
"  And  as  the  king  was  listening  to  the  ciy  of  his  hounds, 
he  heard  the  cry  of  another  pack — and  the  two  packs  had 
not  the  same  cry — coming  from  another  direction.  And  he 
came  to  a  fflade  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  as  his 
hounds  gained  the  glade,  he  saw  a  stag  pursued  b}"  the  other 
pack,  overtaken  by  it  in  the  midst  of  the  glade,  and  thrown 
down.  And  he  looked  at  the  strange  pack,  without  taking 
thought  of  looking  at  the  stag.  And  of  all  hounds  he  had 
ever  seen,  he  had  not  seen  any  of  the  same  colour  as  they. 
Their  colour  was  a  shining  pure  white,  and  their  ears  were 
red ;  and  as  the  whiteness  of  their  bodies  shone,  so  did  the 
redness  of  their  ears  glisten.  And  he  came  towards  the  dogs, 
and  drove  the  pack  that  had  killed  the  stag  away,  and  set 
his  ovm  dogs  upon  it.  And  as  he  was  setting  them  on,  he 
saw  a  horseman  coming  towards  him  on  a  gigantic  grey  horse, 
with  a  hunting-horn  around  his  neck,  and  in  a  himting-dress 
of  greyish  woollen  cloth."  The  plot  of  the  romance  depends 
upon  the  amends  made  by  the  one  king  for  his  unsportsman- 
like act  of  driving  away  the  hounds  of  another.  Next  to 
stag-hunting,  we  hear  most  about  boar-hunting.  There  are 
two  or  three  descriptions  of  a  wild  boar  hunt  in  the  Mabino- 
gion, including  Arthur's  famous  hunt  of  the  mythical  boar 
that  was  slain  in  the  Severn  after  running  over  sea  and 
land  before  the  whole  host  of  hunters  of  the  isles  of  Britain. 
While  the  stag  and  the  boar  were  hunted  for  their  flesh,  the 
beaver,  the  marten,  and  the  ermine  were  hunted  for  their 
skins ;  according  to  a  Welsh  triad,  these  three  beasts  belonged 
to  the  kinuf,  "  for  out  of  their  skins  are  made  the  borders  of 
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the  king's  garments."  Uy  the  time  the  Welsh  laws  were 
codified,  the  chief  huntsman's  duties  and  privileges  had  been 
thus  defined :  at  stated  periods  he  was  to  hunt  deer  and 
swine,  and  to  divide  the  skins;  he  could  not  he  sued  unless 
he  could  be  caught  in  the  morning  before  he  could  put  his 
boots  on ;  he  need  not  swear,  even,  after  the  conversion  to 
Christianity,  except  by  his  horn  and  leashes:  and  he  could 
grant  protection  to  all  as  loiisj'  as  thcv  remained  within  hearino- 
of  his  hunting  horn. 

In  hawking,  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the  court  joined. 
The  hawk,  the  falcon,  and  the  raven  wei'e  trained.  Their 
keenness  of  sight  is  the  object  of  much  anxiety:  the  falconer 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  them  to  the  hall,  lest  the  smoke 
should  affect  their  eyes :  he  had  to  live  with  them  in  the 
king's  barn.  In  later  times  the  falconer  could  not  be  summoned 
on  any  plea  as  long  as  the  hawk  was  in  the  mew:  and  he 
could  grant  protection  to  the  furthest  place  to  which  he 
should  let  fl}'  his  hawk  at  a  bird. 

\Xc  ha\'e  many  descriptions  of  the  king's  feasts  that  carry 
us  to  very  early  times.  The  hall  was  made  of  ujiright  logs 
and  thatch :  out  of  it,  on  all  sides,  opened  the  sleeping 
apartments  ;  sometimes,  undoubtedl}',  without  any  ctu'tains  or 
skins  to  hide  them.  The  mead-cell  was  conveniently  near. 
We  get  descriptions  of  the  preliminaiy  ablutions  and  change 
of  dress;  and  a  king's  glory  was  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  mead  and  food  which  could  be  handed  round  to  his  family 
and  guests.  The  mead  was  prepared  by  his  own  servants. 
The  meat  came  from  the  king's  hunt.  Fish  was  brought  him 
by  his  subjects,  for  the  sea  was  one  of  his  "  })ack-liorses."  or 
sources  of  revenue.  The  villeins  brought  bread  and  honey. 
The  bard  was  present  at  feast,  hunt,  and  foray.  He  sang  a 
warlike  song  when  the  host  was  dividing  the  spoil ;  he  sang  at 
the  king's  feast  in  the  king's  hall,  a  loud  .song  to  the  king's 
praise  when  the  king  called  for  it,  and  a  song  in  a  low  voice, 
to  avoid  disturbing  the  conversation  in  the  hall,  when  the 
queen  demanded  it.  His  rewards  are  the  most  ancient  known 
— a  cow  or  a  ring. 

The  home  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  was  a  king's  hall  on  a 
more  modest  scale.  The  traditional  essentials  of  his  hall  were 
his  iiarp,  his  cloak,  and   his   cauldron.       Tlic   chief  possessions 
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of  the  family  were  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Cattle 
were  the  oldest,  and  value  was  expressed  in  kine.  Tlieir 
meat,  their  milk,  and  their  skins  were  of  value ;  but  no 
cheese  was  made,  probably,  until  the  Romans  came.  Oxen 
were  used  for  ploughing.  Horses  were  used  for  riding,  for 
pack-carr3'ing,  and  for  the  chase  only,  the  saddles  being  of 
wood,  painted  or  unpainted.  In  war  they  were  used  in  the 
east  and  the  south  for  the  war-chariots  described  by  Ltesar. 
The  vast  forests  were  the  homes  of  wild  swine  and  the 
feeding-place  of  great  herds  of  the  domesticated  kind.  Wild 
goats  were  hunted,  and  herds  kept  for  their  skins  and  milk. 
Wild  cats  were  probably  plentiful,  and  their  extermination 
was  only  recently  completed  ;  but  a  tame  cat  seems  to  have 
been  rare  and  valuable.  If  a  cat  is  killed,  the  Welsh  law 
says,  let  her  be  held  up  by  her  tail,  and  let  the  corn  which 
will  cover  her  be  paid  for  her.  "  And  he  who  sells  a  cat 
let  him  be  responsible  that  she  be  not  given  to  caterwauling 
every  moon,  and  that  she  destroy  not  her  kittens,  and  that 
she  have  ears  and  eyes  and  teeth  and  claws  sufficient  for 
go<Kl  mousing."  Dogs  were  greatly  prized  for  hunting  and 
for  herding,  and  were  among  the  first  exports  of  the  country. 
A  herd  dog  was  equal  in  value  to  the  best  ox.  It  was  used 
lor  keejiing  the  wolf  and  the  fox  at  bay.  When  affected 
with  tpiinsy,  it  was  tended  with  the  greatest  care  :  when  mad, 
t.lie  herd  of  swine  it  helped  to  keep  was  regarded  as  being 
almost  already  lost.  Geese  and  hens  were  kept,  and  their 
cackle  is  one  of  the  traditional  signs  that  a  homestead  was 
inhabited.  Bees  had  been  domesticated,  and  were  greatly 
prized  for  their  honey  and  fV)r  the  mead  that  could  be  made 
out  of  it,  and  for  their  wax.  Hawks  were  kejit  by  everybody, 
from  the  king  to  the  villein. 
Indus-  (Jorn    was    grown    abundantly  —  wdieat    and    oats.       It    was 

ground  by  means  of  hand  (juerns  and  in  mills.  The  trees 
of  most  ancient  renown  were  the  oak,  the  apple,  and  the 
Konr  crab-tree.  The  oak,  on  account  of  its  acorns  tor  swine, 
was  especially  valuable.  According  to  the  laws  of  (iwcnt,  a 
man  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  for  felling  an  oak  ;  and 
if  the  king  happened  to  pass  by,  he  had  to  cover  it  with 
cloth  of  one  colour.  Fishing  was  carried  on  in  the  inland 
rivers   light  wicker  .skin-covered  coracles  were  used,  and  weirs 
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were  made.  According  to  the  laws  of  Gwynedd,  mills  and 
weirs  and  orchards  were  "  the  three  chief  ornaments "  of  a 
family  community.  Salt  was  dug,  or  obtained  by  evaporation; 
and  it  was  a  commodity  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
people  had  to  dejiend  for  sustenance  on  salted  meat  diu-ing 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Carpentry,  weaving,  dyeing  of 
cloth,  and  working  of  iron  there  were  as  far  back  as  we  can 
go.  Smithcraft  was  held  in  special  esteem ;  the  chief  smith 
occupied  a  most  honourable  place  in  the  king's  hall ;  and  no 
villein  was  to  become  a  smith  without  the  lord's  leave. 

Bardism  was  a  sjjecial  profession  from  the  earliest  times.  Bardism. 
The  woi'k  of  the  bard  in  historical  times  was  to  compose  odes 
and  to  sing  them  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  among  the 
freemen,  or  among  the  villeins.  He  did  not  look  for  the  same 
reward  everywhere — "  if  he  comes  to  demand  a  reward  from 
the  king,  let  him  sing  one  song ;  if  he  comes  to  a  noble,  let 
him  sinjr  three  sono-s ;  if  he  comes  to  a  villein,  let  him  sing 
until  he  is  exhausted."  But  the  great  reverence  paid  to  the 
bard  shows  that  in  earlier  times  his  only  task  was  not  to 
inspire  on  the  eve  of  battle,  or  to  enhance  the  delights  of 
the  feast.  He  foretold  the  future,  and  was  without  doubt 
the  successor  of  the  soothsayer  or  magician  displaced  by 
Christianity.  Two  of  the  earlier  traditional  bards  were 
remembered  long  as  the  incarnations  of  prophecy  and  magic 
— Taliesin  and  Merlin.  In  the  traditions  relating  to  the 
former,  we  get  a  glunpse  of  the  struggle  between  the  ancient 
bard,  helped  by  magic,  and  the  bards  of  Maelgwn,'  the  king 
who  came  from  the  north  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
and  forced  the  western  parts  of  the  island  to  accept  Christianity. 

Of  early  medicine  and  surgery  we  do  not  possess  many  Medicine, 
trustworthy  details.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  a  silver  hand, 
endowed  with  motion  as  if  it  were  living  flesh  and  blood, 
was  made  for  Lud.  It  was  in  Arvon  that  a  bride  Avas 
fashioned  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  the  flowers  of  the 
broom,  and  the  flowers  of  the  wood  anemone.  In  the  later 
Welsh  laws,  a  doctor  follows  the  army,  or  resides  in  the  king's 
court.  It  is  probable  that  each  tribal  community  had  a 
medicine  man  of  some  kind.  He  is  to  give  medicine  free 
to  the  family,  only  getting  the  blood-stained  clothes;  except 
['  Pronounced  "Mael-goon."] 
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in  the  case  of  the  three  claiigeroiis  wounds,  for  dressing  which 

he  gets  a    money    payment.       He    apphed    red    ointment    to    a 

wound,  and  herbs  to  a   swelHng,  and  he  let  blood.     Like  the 

smith,  he  got  his  food  from  the  stores  of  his  kindred. 

Villeins'  The    Serf    communities  —  probably    con(iuered    races — were 

Wealth  .  1  i/  i 

becoming    united    with    the    free    tribes,    or   had  well-defined 

rights.  They  had  their  own  land  (p.  7),  their  own  method 
of  tilling  and  dividing  it,  their  own  dwellings,  their  own  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine,  and  tlieir  own  swarms  of  bees.  But,  at 
first  at  any  rate,  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent 
of  theii'  lords.  A  daughter  could  not  be  married ;  a  stallion, 
or  swine,  or  honey,  could  not  be  sold ;  a  son  could  not  practise 
smithcraft  or  bardism,  without  consent. 

The  breakdown  of  the  tribal  or  village  community  system 
was  brought  about  chiefl}'  by  the  growth  of  trade  and  the 
introduction  of  a  money  economy.  Responsibilities  —  those 
to  wdiich  a  man  was  born,  or  those  which  he  incurred 
by  misfortune  or  crime — were  gi'adually  connnuted.  Pay- 
ment of  cattle  tiink  the  place  of  a  hopeless  life  -  long 
slavery.  It  is  calculated  that  gold  was  coined  between  two 
luuidrod  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  j^ears  before  Christ,  and 
it  may  have  been  used  earlier  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
However,  right  up  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
third  century  after  (Jhrist,  wo  get  glimpses  of  that  gradual 
emergence  from  piu'e  labour  and  land  relations  into  money 
relations,  from  inequality  and  slaveiy  into  equality  and  freedom, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  imbroken  progress  of  our 
social  histoiy. 
Furniture.  Dwelling-places,  from   the   hall   of  the    king   to   the   hut  of 

the  villein,  were  very  scantily  furnished.  Chests  of  clothes, 
horn  drinking-A'essels,  iron  caiddrons  are  spoken  of  in  the 
legends  ;  foreign  writers  mention  jiottery  and  bronze  vessels ; 
combs  and  scissors  are  mentioned  in  romances  of  great- 
antiquity.  There  were  no  candlesticks  in  the  king's  hall,  for 
his  candle-bearer  held  his  candle  beside  hiui,  and  marched 
before  him  when  lie  walked  into  darkness.  The  chief  orna- 
ments of  a  king's  hall  would  undoubtedly  be  the  armour  and 
horse  trapiiings—  the  shields  of  gold  and  enamelled  blue,  the 
spear  with  its  cunningly  decorated  shaft,  the  saddle  on  which 
the  most  ex([uisitc  workmanship  of  the  time  had  been  expended.. 
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Three  necessaries  of  the  villein's  hut  were  his  feet  trough, 
his  aiicrer,  and  his  back  tire-stone.  Eiit  he  also  had  his 
bow  and  arrows  hanging  up,  and  his  wooden  saddle  of  rough 
workmanship. 

There  was  as  great  an  inequality  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Dress. 
The  king  wore  a  furred  niaiTtle,  of  a  rich  dark  colour,  and 
we  hear  much  about  costly  rings  and  golden  collars.  The  free 
tribesman  had  a  flowing  jnantle,  and  wore  skin  shoes.  Tribes- 
man and  villein  alike  wore  a  bonnet ;  but  the  dress  of  the 
latter  was  presumably  shorter.  Beards  were  worn,  and  the 
hair  was  usually  worn  long,  in  the  case  of  the  free  men.  We 
can  gather  from  a  late  law  that  no  man  could  take  his  place 
in  the  deliberations  of  his  family  until  his  beard  had  grown. 
Subjection  was  marked  by  cutting  the  hair.  When  Kulhwch 
has  proved  to  Arthur  that  he  is  of  his  kindi'ed,  the  king  takes 
a  ijolden  comb  and  silver-handled  scissors  and  cuts  his  flowinsj 
locks.  A  stanza  which  probably  comes  down  from  pre-Roman 
times  is  quoted  as  Arthur's,  anil  it  shows  that  a  free  man  lost 
his  beard  only  with  his  life : — 

•'  Beliold  a  leasli  made  by  Cai, 
From  Dillus'  Ijeartl,  sou  of  Eurai, 
If  Dillus  livt'd,  tlieu  Cai  would  die." 

The  women  also  wore  their  hair  long,  and  it  fell  over  a 
mantle  which  half  hid  a  timic  of  various  colours.  Both  men 
and  women  were  fond  of  ornaments,  especially  of  collars  of 
gold  or  polished  iron  or  bronze.  As  far  back  as  we  have  any 
evidence,  hght  hair  was  considered  most  beautiful. 

At  first    sight,  it  is  exceedingly   difficult    to  reconcile   the  women: 
accounts    we   have    of   the   j^osition    of  women.     On    the  one  and*°^ 
hand,  we   find  great   queens — Boadicea   (p.   52),  queen  of  the  slaves. 
Iceni,  and   Cartismandua,  queen   of  the  Brigantes — apparently 
ruling  over  powerful  tribes,  and  even  leading  them   to    battle 
against  the  Romans.     On  the  other  hand,  many  centuries  after 
the  fall   of  the   Roman  power,  the  freeing  of  women  from  a 
condition  of  abject  servitude  seems  to  be  but  just  beginning. 
In    the    oldest    romances,    women   sometimes    apparently   rule 
over  courts  of  their  own,  but  are  more  often  a  mere  chattel 
• — handed   over    without    their    own    consent,    like    horses    or 
falcons.      In  the   oldest    mythologj-,  Arianrod    is    semi-divine 
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in  power  ami   uttribiites  :  in  the  laws  of  Howel   the  Good  tlie 

owner   of  a   woman   can  demand  her   and  her  children  "  as  he 

could  demand  his  cattle."     Christianity    came  into  Britain   at 

the  end  of  the  period  we  are  now  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of; 

and  the  growth   of  the    ])ower  of  the    church  over    marriage, 

and  the   introduction  of   the  practice  of    making  wills,  hel))cd 

to    give    women    a.    more    definite    and    a    higher   status,     lint 

why  w(_'re  there  queens  at  least  two  hundred  years  before   the 

introduction  ni  Christianity  '. 

Superim-  'phc  inconsistency  disai)i3ears  when  we    remember   that  the 

position       .    ,  -     .     .•  '  '        .  T,v     • 

of  Classes,  uilialiitants  of  _bntam  were  maile  up  ot  various  races,  dinering 

from  each  other  in  state  and  rate  of  develoj.)ment,  in  political 
nower,  e\-en  in  the  w^eights  and  measvu'es  they  used — a  great 
varietv  of  loral  methods  of  land  measurement  are  still  trace- 
able, in  sjjite  of  centuries  of  attempts  at  uniformity.  The 
governing  class  among  the  Brigantes  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
recent  conquering  race  ruling  over  subject  tribes.  The  quei'n 
of  the  Brigantes  was,  among  the  conquering  class,  part  of  her 
husband's  family,  and  the  ruler  during  her  widowhood  only 
perhaps:  imt  to  the  subject  people  she  was  their  sovereign  by 
right.  Among  the  subject  classes,  however,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  woman;  we  are  far 
even  from  the  time  when,  by  law,  she  had  the  power  of 
lending  her  headgear  and  her  sieve  as  far  as  lior  voice  could 
be  heard  from  the  top  of  the  dunghill  requesting  its  return. 
Marriage.  The  customs  connected  with  marriage  carry  us  to  the  very 

beginning  of  onr  social  history.  Do  we  find  marriage  as  a 
recognised  institution  there  ?  According  to  one  theory,  juen 
lived  at  first  in  a  horde  state,  and  marriage  is  the  crown  of 
a  long  course  of  development.  Traces  of  this  communal 
stage,  it  is  asserted,  are  found  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
every  race;  and  the  rise  of  marriage  is  detected  in  the  pre- 
valence of  obtaining  a  bride  by  ea]iture.  The  captured  woman 
would  be  the  object  of  the  care  of  her  captor  exclusively, 
and  gradually  his  man-ied  wife.  According  to  the  other 
theiiry,  iiiari-iage  is  I, he  earliest  institution  in  social  history; 
and  tlic  Iciidcncy  of  later  times  is  towards  laxity  rather  than 
towards  greater  strictness  of  the  marriage  tie.  But  when  our 
social  history  begins,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  marriage 
^yas  recognised    though,  so  far,  religious  rites   had  nothing  to 
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do    with    it.      Without    sexual  jealousy,    without    the    passion 

which    "  caused    the    wrath    of    Achilles    and    the    agony   of 

Othello,"  man   would   be  unintelligible  to  us.      Social  history, 

the   study  of  human   beings  we   can   understand,  begins   with 

marriage.      What   there   was   beyond,   if  there    was    anything 

beyond,  does  not  concern  us. 

There  arc  a  few-  curious  customs  which  are  taken  by  some  Traces 

as    i^roofs    that    oiu'    ancestors    had    emerged    from    a   horde  °^J'^®,  , 
1  ...»  .         'Horde.' 

State.      Bede    says  that  his    Pictish   neighbours   chose   a   king 
"  from   the   female   royal    race    rather    than    from    the    male ; 
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which  custom,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  observed  among 
the  Picts  to  this  da}-."  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  in  the 
Pictish  royal  family  descent  through  the  motlu^r  alone  was 
recognised,  and  that  relationship  between  sou  and  father  was 
not.  The  tribe  marks,  often  the  figure  of  an  animal 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  are  taken  as  proofs 
that  at  one  time  tattooing  was  the  only  method  of  proving 
kin.  Among  the  serfs  in  the  west  of  the  island,  kin  was  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  periodical  division  of  land.  Caesar 
sa^-s  explicitly  that  communal  marriages  existed — a  set  of 
brothers,  for  example,  having  wives  in  common,  but  having 
separate  possession  of  the  children. 
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Mamage  C:¥sar  probably  misunderstood    the    life    of   the  people   he 

by  Cap.  .        \       ,.■!..  ,.  .  .        ,  ^     i      .,     . 

ture.  saw  Iivint;  111  laruilies  or  many  generations  m  the  same  tribal 

house.       The   other  vestiges  mentioned,  and  many  more  that 

might  be  added  to  them,  are  capable  of  various  explanations. 

Marriage  by  capture  may  or   may  not   be    the  transition  from 

a  communal  to  a  marriage  state;   of  its  existence  in  our  early 

social  history  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  not  often  that  an 

early  romance  has  a  love-plot ;   a  fight,  especially  in   carrying 

out  a  family  feud,  was  a  far  more  attractive  subject ;    but  one 

of    the    Mabinogion — full    from    beoinnino-    to    end    of    ancient 

cu.stoms    relating    to    marriage — has    the    difficulties    connected 

with  a  love-suit  of  those  daj's  as  the  materials  for  its  plot.     A 

kinw  bethought  him  that  he  wanted  a  wife,  and  he  asked  the 

advice  of  his  s^reat  men.     And  one  of  the  e^reat  men  said :  "  I 

know  of  a  wife  that  would    suit    thee   excellently,  the  wife  of 

Iving  Doged."      And  they  advised    the  king    to    go    and    fetch 

her.    And   they  killed  King  Doged,  and  brought  his  wife  away 

with    them.      The  wife  so  obtained  told  her  stepson  Kulhwch 

of    the   wonderful    beauty  of   Olwen.      Kulhwch  Avent    to   his 

family,  and    asked    them    to    win    Olwen    for    him.     A  mighty 

host  was   sent    to   seek    her   father's   stronghold,  and    to    firing 

Olwen    liack.       No  man  who   had    entered    the    stronghold    on 

that    quest     before    ever    came    back.       Finally,    after     many 

adventures,    in   which    Kulhwch    himself    does    not    take   the 

chief  part,  the  stronghold  is  stormed,  the  chieftain  is  shaven  by 

force,  and  then  killed.     Then  Olwen  becomes  Kulhwch's  bride. 

The  narrator  of  the  legend  did  not  understand  that  his  .story 

came  from  a  time  when  a  wife  was  the  spoil  ot  wai-,  and  so  he 

explains  the  difficulty  by  .saying  that  Olwen  had  premised  not 

to  marry  without   her   father's   leave — "  for  his   life  lasts   only 

while  I  am   not  sriven    to  a  husband. '      In  this   tale,  however, 

there   are    the    signs    of   a  later   development— scmething   like 

connivance     on    the     part     of    the    brido,    and    peace-otferings 

demanded  by  her  father.      The  death  of   the    father   and    the 

granting  of  peace-offerings — the  old  aud  the  new  manners — are 

made  consistent  by  showing  that  he  tried  to  demand  conditions 

impossible  of  fulfilment.     The  empty  form  of  capture  lingered 

(in    in    marriages,   in   various    parts    of  the    country,   into   the 

middle   of   the    ]iresent    century;    the   peace-oft'erings    are    still 

made  in  the  form  of  wedding  presents.     The  presents  demanded 
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b}'  Olwen's  fiither  were — wheat  and  honey  for  the  bridal  bread 
and  mead,  oxen,  flax  for  the  bride's  white  head-dress,  drinking 
vessels  and  horns,  a  liarji  that  pla3ed  of  itself,  a  cauldron,  a 
comb  and  scissors,  and  a  great  number  of  others  which  take 
us  far  back  to  the  land  of  magic. 

Death,  in  some  forms,  was  personitied.  There  are  accounts 
of  various  modes  of  biu'ial  belonging,  probably,  to  different 
races.  The  cromlech  may  have  been  a  grave,  built  on  the  plan 
of  a  cave-dwelling — a  house  for  the  dead.  There  are  legends 
which  confirm  Gesar's  description  of  the  Gaulish  cremation 
of  dead  lords,  favourite  effects,  and  living  slaves ;  the  same  race, 
probably,  burnt  human  sacrifices,  and  bui'nt  the  dead  in  a 
bonfire  after  a  battle.  Again,  as  we  draw  nearer  the  coming 
of  the  Romans,  entombment  became  the  universal  custom, 
always  accompanied,  undoubtedlj-,  by  sacrificial  rites  performed 
by  the  family  of  the  dead. 


On  Britain,  as  upon  the  other 
neighbours  of  the  great  Empire, 
Roman  influence  began  to  tell 
even  before  Roman  arms.  It 
crossed  frontiers  in  a  thousand 
forms.  Now  a  slave  escaping 
from  his  master,  aware  that 
within  the  Empire  there  was 
no  safety  for  him,  fled  to  the 
barbarians,  taking  with  him 
some  sparks  of  the  civilisa- 
tion which  he  had  renounced. 
Sometimes  Roman  merchants 
pushed  over  the  border  and 
risked    their    goods    and    even 
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their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
markets.     Trafiic    went   to   and 
fro  across  the  boundary.     Some- 
times   bold   foreigners     passed    within    the    dominion   of    the 
emperors,  on   business  or  for  mere  curiosity,  and  came  home 
dissatisfied  with  the  simple  ways  m  which  they  had  grown  uj). 
Contending  parties   among   the    barbarians  looked  for    Roman 
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support,  courted  it  by  assuiiiiiig  Koinaii  ways,  and  invited 
Eon  1  an  interference.  Even  C'icsar  found  that  part  of  the  island 
wliich  lay  nearest  to  the  Continent  the  most  polished ;  and  in 
all  the  above  ways  the  Roman  civilisation,  as  it  spread  in  Gaul, 
must  have  begun  to  influence  Britain  irom  the  moment  when 
Ciesar  retired  fr(_>m  its  shore.  It  is  probable  that  South  Britain 
made  no  inconsiderable  strides  m  development  during  the 
interval  between  the  second  landing  of  Gesar  (54  B.C.)  and  the 
conquests  of  Claudius's  generals  (beginning  43  a.d.).  The  Britons 
of  Tacitus  are  no  longer  the  downright  savages  of  Cajsar's 
narrative.  London,  of  which  the  latter  makes  no  mention,  is,  in 
the  3'oar  (il  a.d.,  a  town  "  crowded  with  merchants."  Coins 
were  struck  by  British  chiefs,  bearing  Latin  legends.  Even 
diplomatic  intercourse  and  some  exchange,  perhaps,  of  friendly 
services  had  taken  jjlace  with  the  Roman  government.  The 
chiefs  set  up  offerings  in  the  great  temple  of  the  Capitol. 
Tlie  broken  marbles  of  Angora,  which  still  bear  fragments  of  the 
record  made  l)y  the  Emperor  Augustus  of  his  own  reign,  tell 
how  l)nmnobellaunus  and  another  British  ]irince  fled  to  him  for 
heljx  Some  years  later,  when  a  Roman  fleet  was  shattered 
by  a  storm  in  the  Xortli  Sea,  the  petty  chiefs  of  our  island  sent 
home  those  soldiers  or  sailors  who  wove  cast  away  on  the  British 
coasts.  Wc  may  suspect  that  they  all  wished  to  stand  well 
with  their  great  neiglibour,  that  they  aspired  to  lie  honoured, 
while  they  kept  their  independence,  with  the  ivory  staff',  and  the 
embroidered  i-obe,  and  the  titles  of  King  and  Friend  of  Rome ; 
and  tiiat  each  hoped  that,  if  subjection  must  come,  he  might 
be  the  prince  through  whom  the  Romans  would  control  his 
country. 
The  Subjection  did  come,  before  many  years  were  passed,  and  at 

least  one  king  kept  his  place  imder  Roman  sovereignty. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus  seems  to  have  united  a  royal 
title  witli  the  ]iosition  of  a  Roman  official,  and,  receiving  some 
districts  Iroiii  the  conquerors,  he  governed  for  a  time  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chichester  (Regnum).  But  the  new  govern- 
ment by  no  means  intended  to  exercise  sway  through  native 
jirinces.  Its  control  was  direct,  and  the  conquered  people  had 
to  look  up  to  a  Roman  magistrate,  not  to  a  ruler  of  their  own 
blood.  Peace  and  seciu'ity  were  aimed  at  by  imiform  subjection, 
and,   very   probably,    by   disarming    the   people,      liut  yet  the 
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'■  tierce  Britons  "  never  seem  to  have  wantel  arms,  and,  if  Rome 
could  control  the  island  with  a  small  force  of  jjerhaps  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  men,  it  was  chieH}'  because  she  was  civilising — 
or,  as  some  people  would  have  said,  corrupting — the  nearest  parts, 

while,  of  the  land  generally,  it 
was  true  that  feuds  set  the 
natives  one  against  another,  and 
made  the  task  of  the  foreigners 
easy.  "  Nothing,"  says  a  philo- 
sophic Roman  observer,  "  helps 
us  better  against  the  stronifest 
of  the  tribes  than  the  fact  that 
they  never  agree." 

'I'he    whole    of    the     island, 
however,    was    never     brought     under     Roman    sway.        The 
northern  limit  of  Roman  government  fluctuated,  advancing  or 
receding  according   to    the    fortune    of  war   or   the    spirit    of 
an   emperor.       But   Graham's   Dyke,  or  Grime's  Dyke,  a   line 
of    earthworks    running  between  Carriden    on    the   Forth  and 
Dumbarton    on  the   Clyde,   in- 
dicates the  furthest  limits  which 
that    government     ever     really 
undertook  to  maintain,  and  the 
so-called  Picts'  Wall,  or  Roman 
Wall  (crossing  the  neck  of  land 
between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle), 
a  stronger  work   by   far,  repre- 
sents the  more  modest  boiuidai-y 
which   she   was   really   able    tn 
make  good  (p.  88,  seqq.).    Ireland 
was  never  occupied  at  all.  Within 
these  limits,  the  tamous  Roman 
Peace    was    supposed    to    reign 
supreme.     It  was  upheld  by  the 
.system  of  provincial  government. 

Britain  was  governed  as  one  province  from  the  time  of  the  Provincial 
conquest  down  to  the  year  197  a.d.     It  was  not,  that  is  to  say,  "'^^^'o^s. 
divided  for  purpo.ses  of  administration  into  distinct  territories,  as 
(iaul  was  divided  into  four,  and  Spain  into  three  provinces,  but 
knew  only  one  governor.     It  belonged  to  the  list  of  provinces 
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administered  in'  the  emperor's  deputies,  not  by  otiieers  of  the 
Senate  of  Kome,  and  therefore  the  fuU  title  of  the  governor  was 
"  Legatus  Augnsti  pro  pra^tore."  He  was  understood  to  have 
charge  of  the  ordinary  administrative  business  of  law,  and  of  the 
military  forces  ;  and  b}'  his  side  stood  a  procurator,  charged  with 
financial  affairs.  The  govcn-nor  was  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
mere  soldier,  rough  and  illiterate.  The  recorded  careers  of 
many  men  who  rose  to  provincial  governorships  show  that 
they  saw  service  of  many  Ivinds,  and  in  many  lands  :  and  one 
governor  of  Britain'  received  a  Greek  education  at  Massilia 
(the  later  Marseilles),  and  took  keenly  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
When  he  received  the  charge  of  our  island,  he  interested 
himself  in  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  natives.'- 

After  197  we  find  Britain  divided  by  the  Emperor  L.  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  at  least  for  a  while,  into  two  provinces. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  southern  half  of  England  (not  of  the 
whole  island)  was  Britannia  Superior,  and  the  northern  was 
Britannia  Inferior.  The  interests  of  the  State  suffered. 
War  couhl  nut  be  so  well  carried  on  against  the  Northern 
tribes.  But  it  was  prol)ablv  thought  unsafe  to  leave  the 
whole  island  and  the  whole  force  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
D.  (Hodius  Albinus,  governor  of  the  united  Britain,  had  been 
a  formidable  adversary  to  Severus ;  and  that  emperor,  after 
defeating  Clodius,  was  minded  to  run  no  such  risk  again.  But 
before  long  there  was  introduced  the  policy  of  breaking  up 
into  small  and  safe — but  helpless — units  the  great  provinces 
which  the  founders  of  the  Empire  had  oi-ganised,  and  Britain 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  countries  (p.  101).  We  find  it  imder 
the  arrangements  of  Diocletian,  or  not  long  after,  divided 
into  four  districts  or  provinces — Britannia  Prima,  Secunda, 
Maxima  Cssariensis,  and  Flavia  Ca'sariensis.  Somewhat 
later  still,  a.d.  869,  the  successes  of  Theodosius  against  the 
troublesome  land-neighbours  of  Roman  Britain  justified  his 
adding     one     more,    Valentia,     in     honour     of     his     imperial 


'  Gnai>us  .Tulius  Asricnlii.  whose  life  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus, 
the  famous  Roman  historian. 

-  But,  we  are  told,  the  Britons  in  the  early  part  of  the  jieriod  in  question 
aomplained,  •'  We  have  now  two  kings  on  our  shoulders  instead  of  one.  a 
legatus  and  a  procurator  ;  the  former  sweeps  off  our  young  men  into  the  army, 
the  latter  sweeps  off  our  jroods." — Tac.  Agr.  c.  15. 
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master  ^"aIelltillian  I.'  But  it  was  already  found  that  suli- 
division  of  provinces  had  its  drawbacks,  and  so  the  four  or  ti^•e 
civil  q-overnors  of  the  island  (of  whom  some  were  called  Prassides, 
others  Consulares)  were  placed  under  a  conunon  superior,  a 
Vicarius  Britanniarum,  who  was  himself  answerable  to  a  arreat 
officer  on  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel,  the  Prjefectus 
pra'torio  (ialliarum.^  Finance-officers  there  were  of  course 
also :  and,  toward  the  close  of  our  period,  when  enemies  were 
closing  in  from  all  sides  u]wn  the  Roman  world,  and  Britain 
had  to  face  something  more  than  its  share  of  them,  there 
were  three  high  militarv  commanders,  independent  of  all  the 
authorities  in  Britain,  but  subject  to  the  Gallic  prtefectus. 
These  were  the  Dux  Britanniarum,  the  Comes  Britanniarum, 
and  the  Comes  Litoris  Saxonici  ^ — a  soldier  in  charg-e  of  the 
whole    south-eastern    coast. 

Within  the  area  above  described,  however,  order  and  all  The 
that  was  essential  to  good  government  were  secured — at  least,  Govem- 
durlng  the  long  interval  between  the  close  of  the  conquest  ™^°*- 
and  the  coming  of  the  had  days.  There  were  risings  among 
the  people,  of  course,  at  times,  and  we  nmst  suppose  that 
the  walled  towns,  such  as  Silchester  in  South  Britain,  where 
no  open  warfare  was  to  be  feared,  were  meant  as  places  of 
refuge  for  such  a  crisis — unless,  indeed,  we  hold  that  these 
fortifications  only  date  from  the  days  when  the  Roman  Peace 
had  broken  up.  But  order  was  maintained  as  a  rule,  and, 
when  taxes  were  once  paid,  the  people  were  left  pretty  well 
alone.  The  government  which  we  have  described  was  all 
foreign,  external  to  the  people — giving  them  certain  undoubied 
benefits,  smh  as  the  English  give  to  India,  but  making  little 
attempt,  as  the  English  do,  to  elevate  the  subjects  to  the 
power  of  self-government.  There  may  have  been  a  sort  of 
national  council  allowed,  or    even    convoked,  by    the    Romans. 

'  In  what  towns  the  irovernors  of  these  provinces  had  their  official  residences 
we  cannot  tell :  but  London  is  likely  to  have  been  the  residence  of  one,  and 
York  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  another. 

-  ['•  The  Gauls  "  formed  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Empire  consti- 
tuted by  Diocletian  in  2ilL',  eacli  having  its  own  chief  with  his  household 
troops  under  a  commander  called  Pra;fectus  pra'torio.     A'icarins  =  deputy.] 

^  Duke  of  the  Britains.  Count  of  the  Britains,  and  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore . 
This  latt<'r  included  all  the  district  which  in  modern  times  has  been  protected 
by  martello  towers. 
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If  so,  it  was  at  Cauuiloduiium  ur  Colniiia  Vietrieensis  (Col- 
chester), in  connection  with  the  temple  where  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  first  conqueror,  was  honoured.  But  we  km.iw 
nothing  of  such  a  cinuK-il,  and  oidy  think  it  likely  from  the 
analogy  of  other  provinces.  \\c  rind  nn  Britons  rising  in 
the  Roman  service,  excejit  in  the  ai'my  ■ — and  not  very 
high  there.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  loi-al  self-govern- 
ment was  allowed  to  the  towns.  Wo  can  only  make  a  conjec- 
tural jjieture  of  certain  townships  managing  their  own  affairs 
if  we  take  the  two  or  tln-eo  titles  of  local  officials  found  hero 
in  inscriptions  of  the  Koman  period  and  add  to  them  a  great 
many  particidars  known  of  Callic  or  other  Continental  towns, 
hut  not  known  to  be  true  of  Britain.  Town  councils  there 
were,  miniature  senates,  for  we  have  inscriptions  on  stone 
referring  to  town  councillors  of  (iloucester,  York,  and  iirobahly 
Lincoln:  hut  to  know  more  about  the  administration  of  a 
town  in  a  Roman  province  we  should  have  to  cross  the 
Channel. 
Roman  With  the  hell)  of  what  we  find  there  we  may  imagine  the 

towns  of  our  island  controlled  by  a  governing  class,  or  senate, 
of  well-to-do  men  (curiales  or  decuriones),  originally  filled  up 
from  ex-otfii'ials  of  the  town  ;  but  later,  sitting  for  life,  and 
transferring  the  qualification  from  father  to  son.  When  this 
state  of  things  had  come  in,  the  officials  wei'e  elected  by  the 
senate  out  of  its  own  members,  no  longer  cliosen  by  the 
people.  These  magistrates  might  bear  various  titles:  that  of 
Diunnvir'  occurs  most  often  elsewhere.  A  council  filled 
up  as  just  described  was,  of  course,  quite  out  of  touch 
with  the  people.  It  must  be  kept  up,  and  could  not  bo 
abolislK'd,  because  there  was  no  other  class  of  persons  whom 
the  government  could  use,  and  from  whom  it  could  raise 
taxes  directly,  but  it  ceased  to  represent  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  In  consequence,  a  new  officer  was  called  into  being  by 
the  Emperor  Yalentinian  I.,  a  Defensor  Civitatis-  in  each 
town — a  champion  of  the  people  agaiiist  the  town  council. 
But  this  was  only  done  in  364,  about  forty  years  before  the 
Iionians  abandoned  Britain.     A   Sevir  from  York  is  mentioned 

['  "  One  of  two,"  implying,'-  that,  like  the  Roman  consul,  he  liad  a  co-equal 
colleague.] 

[-Defender  of  the   State.] 
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ill  one  of  tlie  insin'iiitions  which  have  come  down  to  us  •,  and 
therefore,  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  Continental  provinces, 
we  may  suppose  that  one  or  more  British  towns  contained 
corporations  (collegia)  of  Augustales — i.e.  worshippers  of  the 
deified  Emperor  August  i  is.  Uf  such  corporations  the  Seviri' 
were  the  officiating  nicmliers,  serving  for  a  year.  But  still 
the  worship  of  Augustus  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  Britain  as  much  as  in  Gaul,  seeing  that  the 
former  country  was  not  coiupiered  till  after  Augustus's  death. 

J-)ifferences  of  size  and  importance  were,  of  course,  recog- 
nised in  speaking  of  the  groups  of  houses,  as  we  distinguish 
between  a  hamlet,  a  town,  and  a  cit\'.  Townships  of  any  size 
were  called  oppida  (as  London,  then  Londiniuin,  or  Augusta). 
More  important,  perhaps,  were  municipia,  a  title  which  had 
long  since  ceased  to  imply  the  considerable  powers  of  self- 
government  which  the  word  once  suggested  to  a  Roman  ear. 
Such  was  Verulaiiiium  (the  later  St.  Albans).  The  name  of 
"  colony  "  might  indicate  a  real  settlement  of  strangers,  as  at 
Camulodunum,  where  the  Romans  ])lanted  at  the  very  outset 
a  garrison  of  old  soldiers ;  but  it  might  also  be  merely  an 
honourable  title  for  a  town  (_>f  importance,  as  Eboracum  (after- 
wards York ),  whicli  presently  became  the  chief  town  of 
the  island,  Lindum  (Lincoln),  or  (Jlevum  ( ( doucester).  A 
tombstone  of  a  citizen  of  Glevum  found  at  liome  makes  it 
probable  that  Glevum  was  made  a  colony  h\  Xerva — i.e. 
between  !»6  and  ft.S  .a.d.  Colonies  in  the  latter  sen.se  might,  in 
either  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  enjoy  more  self-government 
and  lighter  financial  burdens,  and  they  doubtless  had  the  same 
privileges  in  Britain.  Some  of  the  Britanno-Roman  towns 
appear  to  have  had  mints,  distinguished  by  initials  placed  on 
the  coins  struck;  but  the  coinajfe  was  not  theirs,  not  local,  but 
always  imperial.  The  most  important  of  the  towns  must,  in 
the  long  run,  have  been  York,  tiie  administrative  centre  and 
imperial  residence,  and  fjondon,  the  place  to  or  from  which 
man}'  routes  are  marked  in  an  ancient  itinerary  or  road-book 
of  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

Besides  the  towns  wliich  we  have  already  mentioned,  several 
others  rose  to  importance.  It  is  true  that  we  hoar  little  of 
tlicin  in  books,  but  the  remains  found  on  the  sites  show  us,  on 

['  Literally,  a  boily  of  six.] 
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the  Lest  of  evidence,  what  places  were  centres  of  pojjulation  and 
ofhixury.  J>ath.  (Aquie  SuUs)  was  frequented  in  Roman  (hxys 
— and  probably  even  earUer — for  tlie  salce  of  rlie  waters.  The 
baths  attracted  visitors  whose  number  and  wealtli  must  be 
measured  by  tlie  greatness  of  tlie  preparations  made  to  receive 
tliem.  Tlie  still  existing  masonry  and  lead-work  show  how- 
large  and  costly  was  the  actual  bathing  institution.  Wroxeter 
(\'iroeonium  or  Urico- 
uium)  has  been  called 
the  British  Pompeii, 
from  the  richness  of  its 
remains.  In  or  near 
several  of  our  old  towns, 
as  at  the  Dorsetshire 
Dorchester  (Durno- 
varia),  the  ground  is  full 
of  Roman  interments. 

But  there  were  also 
towns  which,  though 
they  may  have  existed  in  some  sense  earlier  than  the  Roman 
conquest,  owed  their  greatness,  if  not  their  very  existence,  to  the 
Roman  garrisons  which  held  them.  Population  naturally  gathers 
to  any  place  where  there  is  a  strong  and  jicrmanent  military 
force.  The  various  wants  of  the  men  must  be  provided 
for.  The  officers  build  themselves  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  bring  servants.  Civil  officials  prefer  to  reside 
in  spots  where  they  can  get  society :  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
court  of  the  Roman  governor  would  keep  the  place  full  of 
jietitioners  and  litigants.  The  poor  quarter  which  inevitably 
grew  up  outside  a  great  Roman  camp  was  called  Cauab;e 
("  The  huts ")  in  certain  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  though  the  name  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Britain,  the 
thing  itself  no  doubt  existed.  Thus,  even  when  the  legions 
and  auxiliary  forces  (i.e.  non-Roman  troops)  were  withdrawn 
from  these  centres  they  still  had  a  population  left,  and  Caerleon- 
i>{:!on-Usk  and  York  have  probably  never  ceased  to  be  in- 
habited since  they  wei^e  Roman  stations.  At  Caerleon  (Isca 
Silurum)'  was  long  posted  the  Second  Legion  (Legio  Secunda 
Augusta),  a  body  of,  say,  5,000  men,  bringing  with  it  various 

'  The  modern  name,  Caerleon,  is  no  doubt  derived  from  Ca.ttm  hgioiiis. 
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minor  bodies  of  foreign  soldieiy.  At  Chester  (Deva)  stood  t.he 
Twentieth  Legion,  wliieh  bore  the  proud  title  of  Legio  Yicesinia 
Valeria  Victrix.  At  York  (Eboracuni)  the  long  presence  of 
the  Ninth  and  afterwards  of  the  Sixth  Legion  (Legio  Nona 
Hispana  and  Legio  Sexta  Victrix)  has  left  many  rcc(3rds  cut 
on  stones  or  staiiipi'd  on  tiles.  Li  these  towns,  then,  were  the 
headquarters,  the  depots,  the  reserves,  of  the  legions  which  had 
to  keep  order    in    lirltain    ami  guard    her   growing    civilisation 


VIROCONIOI.    WROXETER,    NEAR    SURE1V.SBURY 


against  the  .sa\-ages  beyond  the  frontier  or  across  the  sea. 
But,  of  coiu'se,  the  legions  coiUd  be  moved  on  occasion.  They 
built  the  two  walls  across  Northumberland  and  Cumberland 
and  across  Scotland,  and  when  the  Welsh  of  the  mountains 
(against  whom  the  ramps  in  Caerleon  and  Clu'ster  were 
originally  set  up)  became  less  a  source  of  danger  than  the 
Picts,  the  men  nmst  often  have  been  marched  north.  IJut  the 
soldiers  who  were  reaidarlv  in  sfarrisou  on  the  Northimibrian 
wall,  and  who  liavc  very  literally  left  their  mark  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  rather  auxiUary  forces  of  lower  rank  than 
legionaries  or  troops  of  the  line.  Whether  Carlisle  (Lugu- 
vallium)  and  Newcastle  (Pons  ^Elius),  near  the  two  ends  of 
the  Wall,  owe  their  ri.se  to  resident  P.oman  forces,  we  cannot 
tell.     In  tL:;  south  and  east  of  Britain  it  is  Kkely  enough  that 


i'hvto:  Uiaisoii. 


TlIK    OLD    UOilAX    BATH    AT    UATU   BErORE   KliSTOUATlOX. 
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Advan- 
tages of 
Roman 
Rule. 


the  sites  of  many  coast  fortitieations  were  never  occupicil  by 
man  until  the  Romans  saw  their  strategical  importance.  To 
take  two  examples :  Reculver  (Regulbium)  and  Richborough 
(Rutupite)  would  hardly  be  wortli  occujjying  till  there  was  a 
regular  and  considerable  arrival  nf  ships  from  the  Continent 
at  the  mouths  of  the  strait  whicli  then  separated  the  Isli;  of 
Thanet  from  Kent,  and  which  was  very  probabl}'  the  ordinary 
approach  to  the  Thames  and  London  from  the  south.  When 
stich  traffic  Avas  established  it  was  worth  while  to  guard  the 
two  entrances :  but  Richborougli  at  least  has  lost  its  population 
anil  is  now  totally  deserted.  The  withdrawal  of  the  sea  would 
be  enough  to  ruin  it,  even  if  no  great  blow  fell  on  it  in  war. 
Reculver  has  suffered,  at  a  stUl  later  time,  something  very 
near  to  total  destruction  from  tiie  encroachment  of  the  sea,. 

When  we  look  back  on  what  the  Britons  were  when  Ctesar 
invaded  and  described  them,  and  compare  his  picture  of  their 
miserable  state  Avith  what  we  can  learn  of  Roman  Britain 
between,  say  lOO-oOO,  wo  cannot  hesitate  to  affirui  that  the 
conquest  was  for  a  long  while  a  good  thing  for  the  various 
races  Avhieh  inhabited  our  island.  Tauglit  to  keep  the  peace 
toward  each  otlicr,  the  quarrelsome  tribes  were  obliged  to 
refer  their  disputes  to  a  law-court  instead  of  to  the  issue  of 
battle.  Thus  internal  peace  was  secured  for  many  generations, 
and,  as  to  external  peace,  Biitain  was  at  all  events  organised 
and  helped  in  the  task  of  securing  that  too  by  the  greatest 
military  power  of  the  Avorld.  The  generations  during  wliich 
the  wars  of  conquest  were  going  on  must  have  suffered 
ahnost  beyond  our  power  of  imagination.  The  Roman  laws 
of  war  were  stern  indeed.  But,  once  the  struggle  over,  new 
generations  grew  up  with  chances  of  safe  life,  of  comfort,  of 
civilisation,  and  of  careers  such  as  their  ancestors  could  never 
have  dreamed  of  The  law  administered  was  just  and,  on  the 
whole,  humane.  Some  of  the;  puni.shments  which  it  intiicted 
were  such  as  mculiTu  liumaiiiry  sliudders  at.  We  could  not 
bear  that  any  criminals  should  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  or 
burnt  alive.  But  the  Roman  system  protected  the  innocent 
against  these  or  any  other  dangers :  the  Roman  law  of  evidence 
was  strict.  No  one  could  be  condemned  without  a  fair  trial 
or  on  insufficient  ])roof:  no  one  could  be  tortured  or  jiut  to 
death    at    the    whim    of  a  chief   or    in  the    name    of   reli<'ion. 
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Even  before  the  j'ear  79  a  Koiiian  official  could  write  that 
"  It  is  impossible  to  over-estiiuate  the  good  service  which  the 
Romans  have  done  in  putting  an  end  to  human  sacrifices." 
Nor  did  the  benefits  which  Rome  conferred  on  her  jjrovince 
end  here.  She  gave  it  roads,  marked  out  with  milestones, 
and  fit,  not  only   for    the    inarch  of   troojis    or   tVir   pack-horse 
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traffic,  but  for  driving  too  ;  and  she  thereby  threw  the  whole 
country  open  to  trade  and  intercourse.  Such  roads  as  the 
Romans  made  could  not  be  kept  up  by  their  successors,  and 
oiu"  island  saw  nothing  more  like  them  for  many  a  century. 
I'he  remains  of  the  ruined  lighthouse  within  Dover  Castle  still 
point  to  the  Roman  care  for  the  interests  of  navigation.  The 
introduction  of  theatres  gave  at  once  a  civilised  amusement 
and    a    means  of  education.'       The  varied   collections   in   our 

'  Wild  and  mysterious  cries  heard  in  the  tlieatre  at  Colcliester  (C'amulo- 
ilunura)  were  among  the  sig-ns  which  presapred  the  destruction  of  tliat  city  in 
the  bloodv  rising  of  the  natives  in  A.D.  61. — Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.,  32. 
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museums  show  how  far  some,  at  least,  of  the  popuhition 
had  progressed  in  the  direction  of  polish  and  external  civili- 
sation. Keys  and  steelyards,  rooting  tiles  and  hair-pins,  glass 
bottles  and  spoons,  statnes  and  bells,  represent  wants  and 
comforts  strange  to  the  "  savage  and  shivering  Britons,"  dressed 
in  skins,  whom  earlier  writers  knew.  The  young  men  of  the 
province  who  joined  the  army,  whether  vohmtarily  or  by  com- 
pulsion, might  be  rewarded  after  perhaps  twenty-tive  j^ears 
of  service  with  a  grant  of  Koman  citizenship  for  themselves 
and  their  wives,  and  their  children  would  then  enjoy  full 
Roman  rights.'  Decrees  of  the  emperor  granting  this  favour 
to  the  bodies  of  men  who  became  eligible  for  it  were 
registered  at  Rome,  and  copies  of  the  decree  were  sent  to 
the  place  where  the  men  were  stationed,  and  perhaps 
given  to  them  individually.  Four  or  five  such  copies  have 
been  found  in  Britain,  and  though  they  cm]}-  refer  to 
companies  of  non-British  troops,  raised  in  other  ]>rovinces 
and  serving  in  our  island,  it  is  reasonable  to  sujijiose  tliat 
British  companies  serving  abroad  were  rewarded  in  the 
same  Avav.  Individuals  who  seem  to  have  been  of  British 
extraction  certainly  received  the  citizenship.  Thus  Tacitus 
tells  us  how  one  8uli)icius  Florus,  "  of  the  British  forces,  lately 
admitted  to  citizenship  by  Galba,"  was  in  Rome  in  09,  and 
distinguished  himself  when  Galba  fell,  by  nuu'dering  that 
emperor's  adopted  son  I'iso  in  the  street.  In  any  case,  the 
Britons  shared  in  the  advantage  of  the  Emperor  C'aracalla's 
gift  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  free-born  jirovincials,  in  212. 
Henceforth,  any  position  in  the  Empire  was  as  much  open 
to  a  Briton  as  to  anyone  else. 
Taxation.  J!ut  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  Britons  to  lie  aware  of 

all  that  they  were  really  gaining  by  their  connection  with 
Rome  ;  and  there  were  things  to  be  put  in  the  other  scale  of  the 
balance — things  which  hindered  the  permanent  pacification  and 
Romanising  of  the  province.  Jl  was  not  only  that  the  passion 
for  a  wild  liberty  remained  strong  in  man}-  breasts,  and  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  island  it  was  never  overpowered.  There 
was,  too,  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  tlicre  was  the  sense 
of  various  grievances  whirli  could    hoin'  for  no  redress.     At  no 

'  .'Vmoiig  ttese   rights   was,   as   tlu;   wuU-kiiown    case  of   St.   Paul  shows, 
immunity  from  scourging. 
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tiino  was  the  system  of  Roman  taxation  arranged  very  intelli- 
gently, or  with  great  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer, 
and,  as  the  Empire  grew  older,  its  incessant  struggle  to  make 


llirLD-MA    111'    KUMAN"    tTrlZEXSUir. 
(British  Mitseum,) 


both  ends  meet  brought  with  it  great  misery  to  the  taxpayers, 
even  when  the  payers  were  full  citizens,  which  the  mass  of 
residents  in  Britain  were  not  till  after  212.  The  ordinary 
taxes  of  a  province  fell,  of  course,  upon  this  island.     Tributuiu, 
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or  property- tax,  foniid  out  all  whom  it  was  worth  while  for 
a  tax-gatherer  to  visit,  whih;,  as  the  island  happened  to  bo  a 
eoni-growing  country,  there  was  an  extra  Imrdeii  to  be  borne 
in  the  form  of  annona,  a  fixed  supjjly  of  corn  which  nuist  he 
handed  over  to  Itoman  officials,  and  which  was  ajiplied  chietly 
to  provisioning  the  army  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 
Admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  brought  with  it  liability  to 
the  further  burden  of  a  legae}^  duty  of  5  per  cent.'  Kevenue 
was  raised,  too,  by  import  duties,^  levied  on  imported  goods  at 
the  harbours  where  they  Avere  landed.  To  them  reference  is 
probably  made  in  a  Latin  speech,  whose  author  lauds  Britain 
as  "  a  land  wealthy  from  its  heavy  crops,  its  rich  pastures,  its 
veins  of  metal,  its  revenues,  and  iis  manij  harhrmrs."  There 
is  a  story  told,  too.  of  the  rich  philosopher  Seneca,  that  some  of 
his  immense  Avealtli  was  lent  to  tlie  ISritish  "  against  their 
will,"  and  that  his  calling  the  debt  in  was  among  the  causes 
or  occasions  of  the  ivbellion  of  Boadicea.  This  is  all  we  hear 
about  it,  but,  if  wo  may  judge  fi'om  what  happened  in  some 
other  provinces,  Seneca  had  lent  the  townships  of  Britain 
money  at  high  interest  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of 
tax-collectors.  As  the  times  grew  worse,  the  weight  of  taxes 
rested  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  well-to-do  iiKMubers  of 
the  town-ciumt.-ils,  and,  if  in  various  parts  of  the  < 'ontinent 
these  sank  mider  their  burden  utterly  ruined,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Bi-itish  councillors  were  much  better  off. 

Yet  of  taxation  as  a  regular  charge  the  British  were  patient 
enough.  "  Taxes  and  other  burdens,"  says  a  contemporary 
observer,  "  they  bear  cheerfully  if  they  are  spared  actual 
outrage."  It  may  be  believed,  though  we  can  hardly  say 
that,  we  know  it  for  certain,  that  outrageous  treatment  was 
rare  or  accidental.  The  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Colchester 
led  to  hardship.  The  original  dwellers  on  the  spot  lost  their 
land,  and  the  old  soldiers  embittered  the  quarrel  by  taunting 
the  ejected  po.ssessors  as  prisoners  and  slaves.  But  such 
plantations  were  certainly  few,  and  probably  confined  to  early 
days.  The  abominable  usage  of  Boadicea'  and  her  daughters 
is  not  to  be  forgotten : — 

'  Vicesima  hcreilitatum  vt  leijatornra. 

■-'  Portoria. 

^  The  correct  Celtic  sijelling  is  Boudicca. 
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"  Me  they  seized  and  mo  they  tinliired.  me  tliey  lashed  and  humiiiated, 
Me  tlie  sport  of  ribald  veterans,  iiiiue  of  ruifiau  violators  "  ; 

and  some  of  the  dealings  of  the  government — or  at  least  of 
its  officials — in  the  matter  of  the  corn-supply  bore  a  stamp  of 
wanton  insolence  which  made  them  hard  to  bear  for  a  high- 
spirited  people,  who  were,  as  one  of  the  conquerors  said,''  reduced 
to  obedience,  but  not  yet  to  slavery."  That  the  ISritons,  who  had 
corn  to  pay  and  actually  had  none  in  hand,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  it,  and  buy  it  at  a  fancy  price,  of  the  officials 
in  order  to  pay  it  back  immediately  to  those  officials,  was  an 
arrangement  so  clumsy  and  withal  so  irritating  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  tind  Agricola  doiiig  away  with  the 
system.  But  his  reform  came  early  in  the  histoiy  of  lioman 
Britain,  and  the  story  of  Boadicea,  earlier  still,  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  invasion  and  to  the  lawless  deeds  of  conquest. 
Time  brought  law,  for  conquerors  as  well  as  for  coiKjuered. 

But  there  were  still  some  permanent  grievances,  worse  thaii  British 
taxation.  "  We  pay,"  a  Briton  is  made  to  cry  in  a  narrative  anoea 
of  the  conquest ' — "  we  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  our  bodies." 
Every  year  the  conscription  carried  off"  a  fixed  number  of  the 
young  men  to  serve  in  the  «('.cj7a(  or  "  native  regiments,"  and, 
as  these  were  emplo3'ed  abroarl,  no  British  soldier  could  be 
sure  of  seeing  his  home  and  his  friends  again.  The  terror  of 
being  thus  banished,  "  mixed  with  other  nations  and  dragged 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  would  weigh  with  both  the  men 
and  their  parents ;  antl  tlie  native  chiefs,  while  there  were  any, 
must  have  reflected  with  disgitst  how  they  wore  strengthening 
the  Roman  forces  with  all  their  strongest  men.  The  fleet,  too, 
which  guarded  the  coast  and  kept  up  conmuinications  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  may  have  been  partly  manned  in  the  same  way. 
This  fleet  was  probably  created  by  the  P^mperor  Claudius  at  the 
time  of  his  conquest.  It  was  emjiloyed  hy  the  Governor 
Agricola  to  ciiN'umnavigate  tln'  island,  but  seems  to  have  been 
given  up  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  dominion  :  perhaps 
united  with  a  Continental  sqtiadron,  it  lost  its  name.  It  had 
stations  at  Dubrae  (the  later  Dover),  Tortus  Lemanis  (Lvmne), 
and  (lesoriacum  or  Bononia  (Boulogne).  There  is  a  tablet  with 
figures  of  ships  preserved   in  tlie  museum  at  Boulogne  which 

'  Tac,  Ajrr.,  lit. 
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is  apparently  an  cr-i-iild  IVdin  ilic  I'lcw  .if  a  sliip  i>t  this  fleet, 
the  Tru'eiii.tx  Rdilinns.  Iliiirrlw  l(iii,  wiiuld  lorcrd  lahiuir 
on  road-niakint,'',  ur  in  llic  mines,  be  felt:  and  wlicrever 
native  simplicity  and  \iiliir  ucre  cDnJDined  with  intcUigence, 
or  wlierever  a  ISiilnn  liad  inibiliud  the  best-  side  of  tlie 
Roman  civilisation,  tbei-e  the  resentment  woidd  bo  (loop 
against  those  wlm  wei-i'  lii-iiiging  strange  vices  into  the 
country. 

With    these    causes    in    oiii-     minds,    we     shall     not    wonder 


VOTIMO    TAIil.KT    TKOM    CRK"     (JF    Tin';    TUIKLMIH  l:,IMANS. 

that  there  was  |ilenly  of  disi'imtenl  among  the  liritons  in  at 
least  the  earlier  generations.  Tlie  later  ones  had  grown  up 
in  their  splenchd  cag(\  but  the  earlier  men  were  furious  at 
t,heir  )insili(in.  The  free  (.'aledonii,  or  northern  tribes,  and 
the  free  Irish  were  a  reproach  to  their  con(|uered  neighbotu's. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  hope  of  plunder  to  encourage  the 
subjects  if  they  rose,  or  the  yet  nncon(|uered  North  Britons 
if  they  raided  into  the  |ivnvince.  Hence  the  Roman  position 
was  long  an  anxious  one,  and  llie  garrison  was  always  on  I  he 
defensive.  The  great  ishuid  was  simply  held  duwii  l)y  foreign 
troops.     The    i'li'itoiis    who    were    eidistud    could,   it    seems,   not 
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be  trusted  full}',  tor  tliere  are  few  knowTi  cases  of  any  native 
soldiers  being  permanently  stationed  within  the  islaml.  We 
hear  rnniours'  of  various  risings  among  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Bare  hints  survive  to  show  us  that  Yorkshire 
was  a  hard  region  to  control,  and  when  we  find  the  Ninth 
Legion  leaving  no  trace  of  itself  after  lOS  or  109  in  the 
monumental  records  at  York,  where  it  Avas  stationed  (and 
none  elsewhere),  we  may  not  unfairly  suspect  that  it  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  not  f)r  nothing  that  the  great 
Roman  Wall  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  was  made  defensible 
both  ways,  so  that  it  conld  be  held  no  loss  against  the 
restless  subjects  within  tiian  against  the  untamed  Caledonii 
without. 

But  with  all  this  restlessness,  time  fought  on  the  side  of  Roman 
steady  and  civilised  government :  and  even  at  an  earh-  day  "^  °enca. 
the  south-east  of  the  island  was  reconciled  to  its  position  and 
sought  a  new  outlook  by  becoming  as  Roman  as  possible. 
The  legions  cotdd,  with  safety,  be  moved  from  those  parts  of 
the  country.  The  wise  governors  favoured  the  change.  They 
encouraged  and  helped  the  Romanising  party  to  decorate  the 
towns  with  temples,  show)'  market-places,  and  line  houses 
and  the  leading  men  among  the  South  Britons  were  not  slow 
either  in  taking  or  in  setting  the  new  example.  A  whimsical 
consciousness  of  the  work  which  the  conquerors  were  doing 
is  shown  in  the  fi'equency  with  which  the  mosaic  pavements 
of  Roman  villas  in  England  exhibit  the  device  of  Orpheus 
taming  the  birds  and  beasts.  The  Britons  were  tire  birds  and 
the  beasts,  and,  if  they  did  not  know  it,  the  Romans  did. 
The  sons  of  British  nobles  were  traiueil  up  in  "liberal 
studies  "  and  set  the  fashion  to  their  countrymen.  The  great 
ruimber  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
shows  a  widespread  use  or  knowledge  of  writing,  and  even 
of  Latin — though,  of  course,  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  comes  from  non-British  writers.  It  was  thought  at 
least  possible  that  young  British  lawyers  should  go  to  be 
trained  at  Augustodunum  (Autun).  a  great  school  in  Gaul. 
The  Roman  dress  and  Roman  habits  of  table  established 
themselves  on  British  soil:  and  a  (ireek  " grauunatikos,"  or 
lecturer  on  literature,  might:  find  it  worth  his  while  to  travel 
even   from  Asia   Minor   to   Britain.      Another   side   of  Roman 
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life,  too,  made  itself  at  homo  here — the  bloody  sports  of  the 
arena.  One  or  two  anqihitheatres  of  a  roijoh  kind  yet 
survive,  as  at  Dorchester  and  Silehester :  and  the  use  to 
"which  they  were  ptit  may  bo  inferred  from  the  vigorous 
group  of  gladiators  depicted  in  mosaic-work  on  the  Roman 
pavement  which  has  been  unearthed  at  Bignor,  near 
Chichester,  and  from  some  designs  on  pottery. 

Still,  we  must  not,  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  Romanised 
area.  There  are  hardly  any  inscriptions  from  nevon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  from  the  greater  part  of  Wales  ;  and  it  is.  therefore. 


I.".   J\u.„,,i,   ll,,m,..<l.r. 

R03IAX    Ajn'mTUE-lTHE,    IinKc'IIKSTKIl,    DmUSCT. 


not  without  significance  tliat  wo  find  Celtic  speech  still  siu-- 
viving  in  Wales  and  not  long  dead  in  Cornwall.  No  Roman 
villas  have  been  discovered  much  north  of  Aldborough  in 
Yorkshire.  Britain  jiroihiccd  iin  distingTiished  Latin  author, 
no  one  to  set  off  against  an  Ausonius  from  (Jaid,  a  Quintilian 
or  a  Martial  from  Siiain.  It  liad  no  famous  schools  or  great 
professors,  such  as  the  Calhe  ones  made  known  to  tis  by 
tlie  piety  of  Atisonius.  'i'iie  works  of  art  from  Ih-itish  soil 
which  are  stored  in  our  imiseunis  are  often,  like  many  of  the 
inscriptions,  of  singularly  rough  and,  indeed,  barbaric  character. 
Hewn  in  coar.se  material,  ill-proi)ortioned,  and  clumsily 
wrought,  they  show  what    the    art    of   Creece,  transmitted    by 
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Roman  teachers,  might  come  to  in  a  remote  land.  Tlie 
tombstones  and  other  such  records  mention  comparatively 
few  but  military  and  official  people.  Of  the  Greek  civilisation, 
■which  had  elevated  and  softened  that  of  Rome  and  which  vent 


SCALE      OF      FEET 

PLAN    OF    FOEUM,    SILCILESTER. 

(iJ// pei'Hti&fiojt  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.) 


hand-iu-hand  with  it  in  its  conquests,  iiritaiu  has  but  poor 
traces  to  show.  Some  Greek  inscriptions  there  are,  but  they  are 
few  and  uninteresting. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  polished 
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gentleman  of  British  drscriit,  who  had  eiubraecd  the  Roman  hfe 
and  learning,  and  his  ])oor  countrj'men,  iiniiiiproved  and 
obstinate  in  adhesion  tn  their  own  ways  and  thrir  nwn  rehgion. 
Some  such  conti'ast  between  classes  as  Russia  can  show  now, 
Britain  might  siiow  then.  In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  Martial 
could  boast  of  his  bonks  tiuding  readers  in  this  ishiiid.  and  that 
Juvenal  could  jestingly  talk  of  Thule  (Shetland  or  Iceland  0 
engaging  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  the  mass  of  the  folk  must  have 


been    j^lunged    in    the    deepest   ignorance. 


X( 


)nder    that 


A    SPECIllEX    OF    EollAMJ-nlLITISIl    SClLPTlllE    (IlEKCrLlS    AXD    IIESIOXE). 

(I ; ivsvenur  Muitmu,  f'lteskr,) 


Britain,  like  other  Western  provinces,  was  a  favourite  hunting- 
ground  of  eye-doctors  and  other  quacks.  No  wonder  that  of  the 
very  few  doctors'  names  which  are  coiue  down  to  us  as  those  of 
men  practising  in  the  island,  lialf  are  good  Roman  names  and 
the  other  lialf  arc  Greek.  Where  science  languislied,  magic 
throve,  and  British  magic  was  known  even  in  Rome.  Two 
curses  written  out  on  leaden  plates,  and  probably  left  bui'icd  tn 
work  out  their  fultilment,  liave  lieen  ]n-eserved  into  our  time. 
According  to  one  found  at  Bath,  some-body  has  stolen  the 
writer's  napkin:  ''May  he  melt  (or  rot)  for  it!"  I'^rom  the 
other,  discovered  in  ( iloucestrrsliire,  it  appears  that  Silvulanus 
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has  lost  .1  ring.  The  gods  shall  have  half  the  value  if  they 
will  liring  it  to  light.  "  May  they  refuse  health  to  the  thief!" 
Charms  were  in  use  too,  either  among  the  men  of  the  garrison 
or  auiong  the  Britons.  There  were  signs  by  which  the  evil  eve 
could  be  baffled.  There  were  forms  of  words  likely  to  bring 
good  luck,  and  therefore  engraved  on  objects  of  dail}'  use,  as 
Vivas — "Long  life  to  you!"  Utere  felix — "Use  me  and  prosper!" 
These,  of  course,  are  thoroughly  Italian  in  character. 

A  belief  in  magic  has  been  found  compatible  with  all  forms 
of  religion,  but  in  Ih'itain  magical  rites  were  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Druid  .system,  which  had  been 
crushed  in  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey)  by 
the  two  campaigns  of  (Jl  and  7S.  The  curses 
which  the  Druids  uttered  "  with  hands  raised 
to  heaven,"  as  they  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
sacred  island,  had  for  a  moment  frozen  the 
blood  of  the  soldiers  and  stayed  their  advance ; 
and  even  after  the  hopeless  defeat  of  these 
priests  and  of  the  excited  women  who  stood  by 
them,  "  dressed  in  black  like  furies,  with  loose 
hair  and  brandi.shing  torches,"  the  various 
forms  of  British  religion  by  no  means  died 
out.  The  Roman  government  did  not  try  to 
destroy  the  religion  of  any  of  its  subjects.  If 
they  were  orderly  and  law-abiding,  the}'  might 
worship  what  they  pleased  and  as  they  pleased.  The\'  were 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  emperor-worship,  but  no  one  save  a 
madman  tried  to  make  that  worship  compulsory.  If  they  would 
identify  their  gods  with  those  of  their  conquerors,  so  much  the 
better;  but  they  could  do  as  they  liked.  Tolerance  bore  its 
natural  fruit :  religious  strife  was  unknown,  and  worshippers  of  a 
most  motley  host  of  deities  have  left  us  their  names  and  those  of 
their  gods,  chiefly  engraved  upon  votive  offerings.  Who  these 
worshippers  were  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say.  Sometimes  there 
is  but  the  name  of  a  good  Italian  deity,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  dedicator  was  a  Romanised  Briton  or  a 
soldier  of  the  garrison.  Thus  Neptune  and  Hercules,  Mars  and 
Minerva,  Jujiiter  Optimus  Maximus  and  Apollo  found  worship- 
per's here.  The  words  Fidgur  divom  seem  to  mark,  with  old- 
fashioned  Italian  scrupulousness,  the  place  which  the  wrath  of 


RISC,  WITH  IN- 
SCEIPTIOK,  UTERE 
FELIX  (two  views), 

(British  Mvseum,) 


Religion. 
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Heaven  liml  stvui-1;  with  liu'litniiiL;'  soinewliere  on  the  bleak 
line  of  the  Xorthunilierlaiul  Wall.  iJedications  to  the  Genius 
Loci,  01'  yuai'dian  spirit  oF  the  place,  have  a  true  Roman  ring. 
But  when  Apolln's  worsliipper  cannot  spell  Apollo's  name,  we 
begin  to  thinli  he  was  not  nnich  of  a  luinian ;  and  when 
Minerva  is  identified  with  dea  Sidis,  or  dea  Sulis  with  Minerva, 
we  suspect  that  the  dcdicatm'  was  a  provincial  trying  to  stand 
well  witli  both  liis  own  old  god  and  the  new  one  of  his  masters. 

"Mars  C'aniu- 
lus,"  again,  re- 
jtresents  an 
a  1 1  e  m  |)  t  to 
unite  a  Ihnaan 
deity  with  the 
B  r  i  t  i  s  h  g  o  d 
.d'ter  whiim  Col- 
chester took  its 
early  name  of 
Camuliiduniim. 
Rom  cti  UK'S  a 
group  of  ()ri- 
ental  deities 
goes  along  with 
the  name  ot 
Syrian  A'otarics. 
Sometimes  we 
c  a  n  t  r  a  c  e 
t  h  e  g  o  d  s  to 
<Taui  or  Ger- 
many :  they 
may  then  be 
deities    whose 


(«//  !■' 


liAs-RKlJKr    <JF    DKAE    .MATIIKS. 
■taissioll  of  IF.   Vi'lpp^,  Ksq.j  C  li.,  Uirc>ia\~:iii:) 


worship  was 
widely  spread  among  the  Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 
or  they  may  have  been  brought  in  by  foreign  settlers  or 
by  foreign  cohorts  serving  with  the  army  of  occupation.  The 
Deae  Matres  or  Matronae,  who  appear  on  (foreign)  carved 
stones  as  three  seated  tigurcs,  holding  wJiat  may  be  symbols 
of  increase  and  fertility,  arc  known  in  Boman  Germany  as 
well    as    m    Britain.       Bui     then,    again,  we    tind    swarms    of 
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barbarous  "■nd-namos,  to  which  we  can  assisyn  no  ineaniiiij 
and  no  lioine.  The  strange  human  figure  witli  the  legs 
and  head  of  a  cock,  which  apjaears  in  the  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  Roman  villa  at  Erading,  had  j^erhaps  a  religious  meaning 
now  lost.  A  fi'w  of  the  deities  are  distinctly  national  or  tribal, 
as  dea  Brigantia,  the  goddess  of  the  "  blue  (painted)  Brigantes  " 
of  Y(.)rkshire.  Here  and  there  natural  features  or  powers 
were  worshipped.  The  dedication  to  the  nymphs  and  foun- 
tains found  near  Chester  reminds  us  that  our  holy  wells  are 
older    than   Christianity ;    so   does   the   image   of   the  goddess 


yhotu :  F.  N.  Bruacrick,  liijdL. 
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Coventina  floating  on  a  water-lily,  found  in  a  well  near  New- 
castle"; while  the  respect  paid  to  the  Dea  Tertiana,  a 
personification  of  fevcv  or  "  tertian "  ague,  shows  the  natural 
tendency  to  worshiji  what  is  dreaded  and  not  understood. 

In  fact,  the  religious  monuments  of  Roman  liritain  exhibit 
a  compendium  of  the  religious  state  of  the  world  in  those  days 
— of  its  old  cults  still  surviving,  and  of  its  new  tendencies.  The 
altars  and  the  votive-tablets  are  probablj'  the  most  iimuerous 
class  of  the  inscribed  stones,  and  they  illustrate  fully  the  diversity 
of  belief  and  practice.  The  worship  of  emperors,  dead  or  living, 
was  a  connnon    rite    in    which   all   provinces    might  join,  and 
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Britain  was  prubably  not  behind  the  rest,  although  we  cannot 
point  with  contidence  to  any  central  altar  at  which  all  the  tribes 
niij^ht  meet  for  the  pnrpose,  as  we  can  point  tn  the  altar  of 
Home  and  of  Angustus  at  Liigudunum  (L}onj,  the  religious 
^  centre  of  Roman  Gaul.     A  pious 

.  ''  regard  for  the  emperors  is  illus- 

trated by  many  inscriptions, 
besides  that  one  about  the  Sevir 
at  York  which  was  noticed 
before  (p.  4.2).  Dedications  are 
frequent  to  the  deity  of  the 
emperor,  numcn  Impcratoris  or 
Augusti,or  numina  August orum. 
The  worship  of  Asklepios  or 
.l'>s(:-ulaj)ius,  so  fashionable  under 
the  earl}'  Empire  in  lands 
farther  East,  niay  possilily  have 
been  discouraged  in  l:!rita,iu  by 
the  greatness  of  the  gochlcss 
Sulis  and  her  medical  springs 
at  Bath,  but  still  traces  of  it 
are  found.  The  more  mj-stical 
religions  wliich  had  crept  into 
the  Empire  from  the  East  are 
represented  here  too.  A  dedi- 
catiiin  to  the  god  ,Eou,  set  up 
by  some  one  with  the  name  of  Arimanius,  perhaps  a  Persian, 
reminds  us  how  tar  beliefs  and  believers  ci)uld  travel  in  days 
of  universal  peace.  Serapis,  originally  a  god  iVom  ihe  south 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  erdight- 
ene(l  later  jiaganism  to  fuse  its  deities  and  seek  for  one  godhead 
under  various  titles.  He  was  ideiitihcd  with  Kg\pli;ni  and  with 
Greek  obie(.'ts  of  woi'.ship ;  he  became  great  and  fashionable  in 
Alexandria  and  in  Rome  ;  and  he  has  left  traces  of  his  worship 
even  in  this  remote  island  of  the  Northern  sea.  Mithras- 
worship,  too — a  dangerous  rival  at  one  time  of  Christianity — 
had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Persia  to  South  Wales  and  to 
Northumberland.  This  god  was  generally  idcntilied  \\\\\\  the 
Sun,  and  the  curious  symbolic  rejiresentations  of  him  in  the 
act    of   sacrifice   are    well  known    from    the  collections    ui    the 
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Louvre  and  the  British  Museum.  On  the  Hne  of  the  Roman 
Wall  near  Hoiisesteads,  was  foiuid  a  cave,  chosen,  as  caves  or 
pits  usually  were,  for  the  celebration  of  his  secret  rites ;  and  we 
can  imacrine  the  believer,  ardent  for  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
descending  into  the  pit  to  be  washed  clean  by  the  blood  of 
the  victim — a  sheep  or  a  bull — slain  above  him  on  a  platform 
of  pierced  planks.  Other  representations  occur  elsewhere, 
e.g  in  London. 

It  had  been  a  very  common  feature  of  religious  practice  in 
Greece  and  in  Rome  for  individuals  to  combine  voluntaril}'  into 
associations  for  the  honour  of  the  deity  whom  they  preferred, 
and  this  way  of  organising  religious  service  is  represented  in 
Britain  ly  a  collegium  Apollinis  and  by  a  guild  of  worshippers 
of  ilercury,  and  one  of  votaries 
of  Sulis. 

A  nun^ber  of  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  "  the  old  gods  '  su<r- 
gest  to  us  the  probability  that 
many  persons  must,  while  they 
adopted  a  certain  amount  of 
Roman  cultivation,  have  yet 
disapproved  the  religious  inno- 
vations which  they  saw  creep 
in.  The  name  of  "  Druid  "  docs 
not  occur  among  the  Romano- 
British  inscriptions,  but  the 
Druidical  system  wnulil  not  be 
easily  forgotten  (what  religion  is 
easily  forgotten  ?),  and  loyalty  and 
superstition  wrmlil  co-operate  in 
keeping  up  a  reverence  for  the  old 
faith.  Another  kind  of  lingering 
regret  breathes  in  the  tonib- 
formuke  which  the  province  took 
over  from  Roman  usasfe  —  Dis 
ilanibus,  or  the  rarer  Memoriaj 
which  the  sorrow  of  father  or  child,  of  husband  or  of  wife, 
carved  below  these  standing  expressions,  remind  us  of  the 
common    people,  and  of   the  daily  sorrows  and  joys  of  which 

[•  "To  the  spirits  of  the  dead,"  or  "To  memory.'"] 
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sight    is    so    often    lost,    when    we    study    the    external    history 
and   the  administrative  mechanism    of  a  nation.     The   Euman 
garrison  and  the  Romanised  provincials  are  brought  very  near 
to  us  when  we  read  aich  expressions  of  grief  as  the  following  : — 
Simplicia'  Florentine  unime  innocent ismmc.    (From  York.) 
Filiu  matrl  et  fratri  inissima.     (Found  near  Caerleon.) 
Filie  dulcisfiiri)e.     (Northumberland.) 
FU{ia')  car((ssima').     (Bath.) 
Conjuirji)  et  fditv  2^ientissi(mis).     (Old  Penrith.) 
Gonjiigi   fumctiNHimre   quae   vixit   annis   xxxiii    vine    ulla 
macula.      (Northund/erland.) 


•-*  **%». 


MITIIUAIC    STOXE    TOUXD    L\    LONDOX    (p.   tili). 
{lUj  ptruiisdmi  of  Wvi,  Hansom,  Esq.,  Jlitchin.) 

(Conjugi  cum  qua)  vlxi  8in{e  ulla  querella).   (Somersetshire.) ' 

It  is  generally  in  Britain  a  man's   heirs  who  have  buried 

him,  not,  as  so  often  m  Italy,  a   club   (collegium)   to  which  he 

belonged.       This    probably  does  not   point    to  the  strength    of 

domestic  affection,  but  is  due  to  two  facts.       ( 1 )  The  tombstones 

[1  "To  tlie  innocent  soul  of  Simplicia  Florentina."  '■  .V  (laughter  most 
dutiful  to  her  mother  and  brother."  "To  a  sweet  daughter."  "To  a  verv 
dear  daughter."  "To  a  most  dutiful  wife  and  daughter."  "To  a  wife  of 
sacred  memory  who  lived  thirty-tliree  years  without  a  stain."  '-To  a  wife 
with  whom  I  lived  without  a  word  of  disagreement."  The  spelling  (which 
is  sometimes  incorrect)  and  otlur  peculiarities  of  form  an-  preserved  as  they 
stand  on  the  originals.] 
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which  we  have  are  those  of  soldiers  or  of  men  of  position,  who 
would  not  havt?  to  rely  on  a  burial  club.  (2)  The  poorer 
Britons  cannot  have  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  peacefid 
co-operation  at  which  burial  chibs  could  be  founded  and 
regularly  worked. 

About  Christianity  in  Ronwn  FJritain  we  must  speak  with 


TOMBSTONE    OF    CENTURION    AND    HIS    WIFE    IN    WHITE    SANDSTONE. 
(Grosvenor  Museum,  Chcsti:i'.) 

caution,  becau.se  .so  very  little  is  known.  The  Christian  in- 
scriptions are  few,  and  chiefly  from  sites  not  then  of  great 
importance.  To  adopt  the  careful  simimary  of  a  modern 
inquirer :  "  Statements  about  British  Christians  at  Rome  or  in 
liritain,  or  apostles  or  apostolic  men  preaching  in  Britain  in  the 
first  century,  rest  on  guess,  mistake,  or  fable.  .  .  .  Evidence 
lor  the  existence  of  a  Christian  (Jhurch  in  Britain  during 
the  second  century  is  also  unhistorical"  But  the  names  of 
some   British    bishops   are    known    from   the  end  of  the   third 
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century  or  beginning  (if  the  lourtli  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  there  was  "  a  settled  Church  "  in  Britain  with  ehurel.ies, 
altars,  scriptures,  discipline,  holding  the  (Aitholic  faith,  and 
havinsr  intercourse  with  both  Rome  and  Palestine.' 

In  spite  of  all  the  civilising   power    and    appliances    which 
the  Romans  brought  tLi  bear  upon  their  province,  it  nuist  have 

been  widely  different  in  appearance 
from  tlie  land  which  we  know.  Cen- 
turies of  drainage,  of  tree-felling,  and 
(if  r(iad  -  making  have  altered  our 
ciiuntry  to  an  innnense  extent.  A 
thousand  swamps,  which  the  old  roads 
hail  to  bridge  or  to  avoid,  have  disap- 
peared. The  land  was  then  covered 
with  dee]3  forests,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments survive  in  parks,  or  memories 
in  such  names  as  "  the  Weald "  of 
Kent.  Through  these  forests  the 
Riimans  cut  their  long,  straight  high- 
ways, but  the  primitive  wood  stood 
close  on  both  sides,  and  the  Stone 
Street,  across  Surrey  and  Sussex  from  London  to  Chichester, 
must  have  been  like  our  shadowy  JS'e^v■  Forest  roads. 
Wild  beasts  there  were,  such  as  have  now  vanished.  The 
beaver  dammed  the  streams :  wolves  wasted  the  flocks  all 
over  the  island,  bears  remained  in  some  parts  :  red  deer  were 
connnon.  In  a  remote  corner  of  Durham  has  been  found  a 
tablet  of  thanksgiving  to  Silvanus,  the  hunter's  god,  dedicated 
by  a  I! Oman  cavalry  officer,  who  had  killed  a  wild  boar  of 
ren:arkable  size,  "  which  many  people  before  him  could  not 
bring  in."  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  introduced  fallow-deer, 
pheasants,  hornless  sheep,  geese,  and  fowls:  but  the  evidence 
is,  perhaps,  not  conclusive  for  all  these  things.  Nor  can  we 
be  sure,  though  it  is  possible,  that  they  began  some  of  the 
embankments  which  ])rotect  our  low  grounds  against  the  sea 
or  against  river-floods.  The  climate  was  much  what  it  is 
now.  The  Romans  were  pleased  tn  think — and  they  were 
right — that  they  held  the  best    ]iavt  df   the    island;    but    they 

['  Hiuliian  and   Stublis,    fninirilx,  1,  l>l'.  ■_'!,   7,   In.     Hut  sec  F.  Haverfiold  in 
'■Eiijfli.-*!!  Historical  Review,"  ISIMI ;  anil  li'.  Plan  of  Silchester,  page  57.] 
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noted  of  the  climate  that  it  was  "  rather  rainy  than  snowy, 
and,  when  it  is  fine,  there  is  a  fog."  The  goddess  of  ague, 
'IV'rtiana,  was  not  worshipped  for  nothing.  Vines  were  intro- 
(kiced  later:  olives  would  not  grow,  but  corn  and  timber 
throve.  The  island  was  "very  woody,"  and  produced,  as 
we  have  seen,  all  the  trees  of  Gaul,  "  except  the  beech  and 
the  fir,"  and  in  excepting  even  these  Cajsar  was  possibly 
mistaken. 

Having    no    vines,    the    island    had    to    import  wine :    and  maustrj- 

*■  ....  3,iid  Trsdfi 

ivory  and  amber  also  occur  in  a  list  (obviously  very  unper- 
fect)  of  its  imports.  To  set  ott'  against  these,  corn  umy  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  exports.  The  export  trade  in  corn  with 
the  Continent  began  before  the  Roman  occupation,  but  was 
no  doubt  methodised  and  extended  bj-  the  new  government. 
A  historian  about  380  speaks  of  "  the  corn  supplj-  usually 
brought  over  (to  Gaul)  from  the  Britons,"  while  another 
writer  of  about  the  same  time  shows  that  the  corn  (or    some 


BLOCK    OF    LE.\D    FROM    MINES    OF    LUTUDAEIJI,     DEBBYSUIRE. 
{Brilish  Musfum.) 


of  it)  was  habituallj-  sent  from  Britain  up  the  Rhine.  But  so 
much  of  this  corn  as  was  "  annona  "  (p.  .52)  was,  of  cour.so, 
not  paid  for.  Another  of  the  chief  exports  was  metal. 
The  mines  were  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, but  no  traces  have  been  found  in  Britain  of  such 
elaborate  organisation  of  the  mining  community  as  the  records 
of  Vipasca,  in  Spain,  show  us.  Roman  mining  tools  have 
been  preserved  in  the  workings  on  the  Mendip  hills,  and 
elsewhere  have  been  found  bars  of  silver  and  tin,  pieces  of 
copper,  and  blocks  of  lead.  The  pigs  of  lead  were  often 
dated  in  the  mould,  and  wo  see  from  them  that  the  Romans 
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lost  no  time  in  exploring  the  resoiu-ces  of  a  new  province. 
The  conquest  hegan  in  43,  and  a  mass  of  lead  from  Somerset  has 
been  found  with  a  date  equivalent  to  49.  The  lead  came  j^artly 
from  the  ilendips,  jjartly  from  Derby,  and  partly  from  Flint- 
shire; the  tin  is  from  Devon  and  Cornwall,  but  is  rare.  The  lead 
was  so  abundant  that  the  output  was  limited  by  law — in  order, 
we  may  suppose,  to  keep  up  the  price.  Copjier  was  got  from 
Anglesey    and    Shropshire.     Beds    of    iron    scori;e,    containing 


POT    OF    DUROlilUVIAN    WAEE,    WITH    HINTING    SCENK. 
{British  Museum.) 


coins  or  other  Roman  remains,  tell  where  iron  Avas  extracted 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  Monmouth- 
shire. The  Sussex  cla}'- ironstone  was  well  known,  if  nut 
worked  on  so  large  a  scale  as  afterwards  by  the  English  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  It  may  well  have 
been  these  beds  which  Caesar  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that 
iron  was  got  in  the  coast  region.  Cold  and  pearls,  we 
suspect,  were  more  often  talked  about  than  found.  But  cattle 
and  sheep,  skins  or  furs,  and  slaves  were  regularly  exported, 
as  also  wild  beasts  for  shows  at  Borne.'  British  dogs  were 
Valued  abroad  for  lumting  ;  and  hunting  scenes  with  dogs  are 

'  The  wild  beasts,  however,  uuiy  not  have  been  paid  for. 
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not  uncommon  on  the  British  pottery  of  the  age.  A  Roman 
satirist  speaks  as  it'  Kentish  03'sters  were  well  known  on 
dinner-tables  at  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
The  value  of  jet  and  of  "  Kimmeiidge  coal "  for  ornamental 
purposes  was  well  understood ;  jet  ornaments  liave  been  found 
in  gra\'es  of  this  period,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
jet  was  exported.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  British  coal  was  then 
sent  abroad,  although    it  was    certainly  burnt  on    British    soil 


JET    0EXA5IEXTS    OF    EOMANO-UraTISU    PERIOD. 
{York  Miisemil.) 

Coal  ready  for  use  has  been  found  among  the  fortifications  ot 
the  wall  in  Northumberland,  and  reminds  us  how  Wallsend 
(the  Roman  Segedunum)  has  been  famous  for  coal  in  modern 
times.  Of  woven  tabrics  we  do  not  hear  that  any  were  ex- 
ported from  Britain :  but  still  of  home  labour  and  of  products 
for  home  consumption  there  was  no  lack.  The  stone-cutter 
was  a  busy  man.  Slates  were  dressed  for  roofing :  bronze 
articles  were  probably  cast  here  as  well  as  imported.  Beer 
was  brewed.  Glass  and  pottery  were  made  in  large  quantities, 
so  that  the  importation  of  glass,  which  an  early  writer 
mentions,     mav    have    ceased     to     be     necessary.       The    red 
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eartlienware,  called  Saniian,  was  imported  ;  but  the  coarser 
kinds  of  pottery  were  made  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Kilns 
for  making  them,  and  even  parts  of  makers'  stocks,  have 
survived.  Among  the  chief  centres  of  production  were 
Liindon ;  Upchurch,  on  the  Med  way;  piarts  of  the  New  Forest; 
L)yinehurch ;  and  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire  (Durobrivae). 
Pottery,  too,  of  many  imnv  or  less  artistic  kinds  was  either 
made  in  Britain  or  at  least  valued  there.  An  enormous  trade 
was  done  in  bricks,  and  in  tiles  for  building,  flooring,  or 
rooting.  These  Avere  made  by  soldiers  for  nulitary  purposes, 
but  also  by  manufacturers,  and  probably  in  any  part  of  the 
ooimtry  where  suitable  earth  could  be  obtained. 

Whether    here,    as   elsewhere    in    tlie    Roman  world,    trade 
gathered    itself   into   guilds   or    corj:)orations,  we  do  not  know. 
Two  insci'iptions,  which  seem  to  speak  of  "  collegia  "  (guilds)  of 
smitlis,  may  perhaps   mean   unly   army-smiths, 
vmas"  ^^  "^   cannot,    on   the    whole,    think   of   Britain    in    the    first 

centuries  after  Christ  as  a  very  rich  province,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  provinces  in  which  the  existence  of  a  well-to-do  class  has  left 
the  plainest  traces.     This  class  may  be  accounted  for  by  wealth 
made    in  business,    by  wealth    seized  in   war,    or  by  the  salary 
and  emoluuients  of  office.      The    bodies    and    the   huts  of  the 
[)oor   have  alike   crumbled   a\vay  and   left   no   trace ;    but   the 
tondis  of  the  well-to-do  survive  to  show  us  their  jeweUery,  and 
the    remains    of   Roman    town    houses    and    country   viUas    are 
numerous  and  tine.     These  ruins  are  now  found  underground, 
sometimes   in    our   towns,  sometimes  well  out   in    the  country 
away    from    any    modern   building,   and  witli   nothing   to   draw 
attention  to    the  spot  save  the  oyster-shells  which  the  plough 
briu'fs  to  the  surface.     But  it  will  generally  be  found  that  these 
i^ountry  houses  stood  near,  not  nn,  the  line  of  a  Roman  road, 
so  that  an  easy  approach  was  secured.     They   prefer  a  west  or 
south  aspect,  and  always  have  plenty  of  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,   or  even  brought  on  to  the  premises    in   pipes.      Baths 
formed  a  regular  part  of  such  houses  ;  just  as  many  inscriptions 
referring    to    larger    baths    being    built    or    rebuilt,    show    how 
important  bathing  was  thought  to  be  wherever  bodies  of  men 
were  gathered  together,  in  towns  or  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
fortitications.     The  profound  peace  of  the  southern  country  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  country  houses  show  any., 
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Tesselated  Pavement  in  one  of  tlie  Sumnier  Apax-tiiieiits, 


REMAINS    OF    ROMAX    VILLA    EXCAVATED    AT    DAREXTn,    KEXT. 

{I'holos:  E.  C.    Youois,  Dartford). 
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traces  of  having  been  fortitied.  In  spite  of  the  decay  of 
centuries,  we  can  often  still  follow  the  ground  plan  of  the  villa, 
see  the  arrangement  of  small  sleeping-rooms  and  store-rooms 
rijund  a  quadrangle,  and  find  oiu-  way  to  the  reception  or  dining- 
rooms.  The  well  can  be  cleared  out,  and  yields  very  curious  finds. 
We  can  explore  the  system  of  warming  the  house — more 
applicable  to  a  one-storeyed  building  than  to  a  building  of  many 
floors.  Below  the  ground  was  a  low  crypt  or  series  of  chambers 
placed  underneath  the  living  rooms.  Slaves,  told  off  for  the 
purpose,  kept  up  great  tires  in  these  vaults  (the  hypocausts),  and 
the  hot  air  was  made  to  circulate  in  pipes  under  the  floor  and 
round  the  walls  of  the  rooms  above.  The  risk  of  tire  was 
diminished  by  using  pipes  of  thick  pottery. 

The  mere  size  of  these  houses  is  in  some  cases  worth  noting. 
Built  low,  they  naturall}-  spread  out ;  but,  even  when  we  allow 
for  that,  we  shall  find  that  the  area  covered  by  the  structure  and 
its  outbuildings  indicates  great  wealth  and  great  numbers  of 
slaves.  The  buildings  at  AVoodchester,  which  have  never  been 
explored  to  the  end,  are  known  to  stretch  330  feet  in  one  direc- 
tion and  more  than  300  in  the  other.  But  the  glory  of  the  villa 
is  usually  its  tesselated  or  mosaic  pavement.  Such  pavements, 
as  is  recorded  on  a  later  page  (p.  149),  have  been  found  in  England 
of  great  splendour,  but  even  the  simple  geometrical  patterns, 
in  (juiet  and  harmonious  colours,  are  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  designer.  The  fragments  of  painted 
stucco  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  show  how  the  walls 
were  decorated  internally.  Slices  of  foreign  marble,  as  a  wall- 
decoration,  though  not  unknown  in  Britain,  are  very  rare.  The}' 
were  probably  too  costly.  None  of  the  houses  have  jet  yielded 
anything  to  show  the  name  and  the  quality  of  the  owner,  but 
the  signs  of  taste  and  wealth  are  generally  unmistakable. 

The  Roman  occupation  must  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
making  the  mixed  population  of  Britain  more  mixed  still. 
New  comers  from  any  land  imder  the  Koman  government 
might  settle  here.  We  find  a  ralmyrene  at  home  in 
Durham,  and  a  Moor  or  Alauritanian  in  the  service  at  Ellen- 
borough.  The  men  of  the  legions,  wherever  they  came  from,  were 
not  of  British  birth  (p.  77) — the  officers  might  be  of  Italian 
origin :  and  the  strong  auxiliary  forces — called  ]V"'lgians  or 
Bat  avians.     Alpine     trdups    nr    Spaniards,    liauls    or    (u-rmans, 
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Dalmatians  or  Sarmatians — whether  they  were  really  levied 
m  the  counti'ies  whoso  names  they  bear  or  not  (p.  79)  were 
more  or  less  foreigners,  and  must  in  some  degree  have  mingled 
tlieir  blood  with  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
quartered.  But  the  whole  population,  including  the  foreign 
garrison  and  all  its  hangers-on,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very 
dense.  The  Roman  towns,  wherever  we  can  trace  their  circuit, 
occupied  a  smaller  area  than  the  English  ones  which  took  their 
places  occupied  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century ; 
and  the  ability  of  the  island  to  export  corn  is  itself  evidence 
of  a  thin  population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  provinces,  whatever  Fauofthe 
their  prosperity  in  the  good  days  of  the  Empire,  shared  its  power" 
degeneracy  and  decay,  and  sutfered  many  evils  from  internal 
mismanagement  and  foreign  aggression  before  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  legions.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  certain 
places  known  to  us  as  thriving  Roman  towns  may  have  begun 
to  suffer,  before  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  sea,  which  brought  them  all  their  business. 
Richborough,  Pevensey,  Lymne  may  already  have  found 
themselves  silted-up  and  cut  off  from  the  open  water  by 
deposits  of  mud  and  shells.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
mischiefs  which  affected  the  later  Roman  Britain  must  be 
put  do^v^l  to  the  folly  or  the  violence  of  man.  Particulars 
are  wanting,  but  we  hear  dimly  of  internal  troubles  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  of  highway  robbery,  of  the  armies 
going  unpaid,  and  of  the  men  deserting.  Moreover,  the  island 
was  suffering  at  both  ends  from  inroads  which  the  government 
was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  beat  off.  From  one  quarter 
came  the  Picts,  the  Scots,  the  Attacotti,  harrying  the  north  and 
the  midlands,  while  the  south  and  south-east  coasts  had  reason 
to  dread  the  inroads  of  the  "  Saxons,  who  might  come  with  any 
shift  of  wind."  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  had  his  hands 
full  with  these  Saxons  (or  English),  and  with  the  Franks,  many 
years  before  the  final  settlement  of  the  former  (449).  AVe 
he:ir  nothing  of  ability  on  the  side  of  the  Romanised  Britons 
to  defend  themselves  Here,  then,  by  the  final  test  of  history, 
the  Roman  government  of  Britain  stands  condemned.  It 
found  the  natives  Avarlike,  though  imtrained ;  it  left  them 
helpless  and   unwarlike.     The  Empire  brought  with  it  all  the 
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benefits  of  peace ;  it  introduced  material  prosperity  and  well- 
being  ;  it  oft'ered  the  highest  education  and  development  which 
the  times  afforded;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  artual  test  of 
manly  excellence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  foimd 
wanting,  and  a  civilisation  wdiich  was  imable  to  defend  itself 
perished  by  fire  and  sword.' 

Whether  or  not  the  Saxons  utterly  destroy eil  all  traces  of 
Roman  civihsation  in  Britain,  their  work  was  at  any  rate  very 
terrible.  Even  now  the  remains  of  the  villas  show  how  man}- 
of  them  were  bui'nt  down.  The  towns  were  taken  one  by  one, 
though  some  struggled  on,  abandoned,  but  true  to  the  Roman 
tradition.  Bath  and  Cirencester,  Gloucester  and  Wroxeter 
held  out  till  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  But  whether 
the  towiis  held  out,  or  whether  they  at  once  admitted  English 
masters,  they  were  rumed.  They  had  formed  parts  of  a  higldj- 
organised  commercial  system,  bound  to  all  regions  of  the  Con- 
tinent by  a  magnificent  network  of  highways.  When  the  roads 
were  neglected,  when  the  communications  were  cut,  and  the 
stream  of  commerce  dried  up,  the  towns  lost  their  very  reason 
for  existence,  and  ages  passed  before  they  found  another.  The 
mouths  which  trade  had  fed  went  unsatisfied ;  the  sword  was 
bru'e  for  centuries  throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of  the 
island.  The  new  conquerors  were  not  merely  conqueroi-s  :  they 
were  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
lands  from  which  they  came  had  been  untouclied  iy  the 
greatness  of  Rome  ;  they  cared  notliiug  for  her  institutions,  her 
language,  or  her  name.  They  were  not,  as  the  (jermau  invaders 
of  Roman  provinces  on  the  Continent  so  often  were,  somewhat 
(-'hristianised  before  they  were  let  loose  on  the  country.  Hence 
they  were  not  to  be  mollified  by  religion  or  overawed  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  destruction  they  wrought  was  thorough,  because 
it  was  the  work  of  foreigners,  of  savages,  and  of  heathen. 
Wliat  is  told  us  of  one  place  by  the  Old  English  Chronicle  - 
— liow  "  .Ella  and  Cissa  besieged  Andreds  -  ccstcr  (^Vnderida, 
Pevensey),  and  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a  single 

['  The  reader  will  find  a.  different  view  taken  on  page  10.").  The 
matter  is,  of  course,  purely  one  of  inference  from  extremely  imperfect  evidence. 
The  two  conflicting  views  are  allowed  to  stand  that  he  may  realise  that 
the  question  is  still  unsettled  amongst  scholars.  lie  must  form  his  own 
conclusion.] 

[-  Under  the  year  491.] 
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Briton  was  there  left"— cannot  have  been  true  of  all,  but  the 
spirit  of  it  meets  us  everywhere.  Many  sites  of  Roman  trade 
and  civilisation  have  stood  empty  from  that  time  to  this. 
There  is  no  cottage  now  within  the  walls  of  Richborough, 
and  the  water-birds  could  at  one  time  lay  their  eggs  un- 
disturbed within  the  baths  of  Bath.      Nor  did  the  hostility  of 
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the  new  race  to  the  old  order  end  with  the  conquest.  The 
modern  inhabitants  of  Scotland  may  have  treated  the  remains 
of  classical  antiquity  with  a  spirit  of  "reverential  enthusiasm,"' 
but  in  England  the  remains  have  suffered  outrage  upon  outrage. 
Here  they  have  been  pulled  down  to  repair  a  highway,  to  build 
a  pigsty  or  a  farmhouse ;  there,  they  have  been  dug  through 
in  search  of  hidden  treasure ;  there,  fear  of  magic  has  defaced 

^  Burton's  "History  of  Scotlanrl,"  i.,  p.  47. 
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the  inscrijjtions  and  the  carvings.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  we 
have  yet  so  much  of  them  left. 


F.  HAVER- 
FIELD. 
The 
Roman 
Army  in 
Britain. 


The  organ 
isation  of 
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The  following  |iaragraphs  deal  with  the  military  aspects  of 
Roman  Jiritaiu,  or,  in  other  words,  the  part  played  by  the 
Roman  army  stationed  in  the  province  of  Britain.  A  correct 
appreciation  of  this  subject  is,  however,  impossible  without 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  Roman  army  itself  We  .shall, 
therefore,  commence  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  organisation 
and  general  arrangements  of  that  army  as  it  existed  from 
Augustus  to  Diocletian — that  is,  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Empire  and  of  our  era.  We  shall,  secondly,  proceed 
to  describe  the  work  done  by  the  Roman  army  in  Britain 
during  the  same  three  centuries ;  not  so  much  in  conquering 
the  island  (4o  to  abmit  120)  as  in  retaining  the  conquest 
(about  120-280).  A  third  division  of  the  subject  will  deal 
with  the  character  of  the  Roman  army  as  reformed  by  Dio- 
cletian and  his  successors,  and  the  corresponding  position  of 
the  army  in  Britain  during  the  fourth  century.  The  questions 
which  here  arise  are,  however,  very  difficult,  and  the  evidences 
scanty  and  not  wlKilly  intelligible ;  while,  as  Roman  rule  in 
Britain  ended  soon  after  400,  the  true  meaning  of  the  period 
can  hardly  be  discerned  in  our  island :  the  third  division  of 
our  subject  will  therefore  claim  less  of  our  attention  than  the 
first  and  second  divisions.  A  fourth  division  will  touch  upon 
an  even  more  obscure  topic — the  Romano-British  army  in  the 
tiftli  century  after  the  Roman  government  had  ceased  to 
administer  the  province. 

1.  The  army  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  existed  during  the 
tirst  three  centuries  of  oiu'  era,  was  in  its  main  features  the 
creation  of  the  tirst  emperor,  Augustus,  and  formed  part  of  the 
new  order  which  he  built  u])  from  the  ruins  of  the  fallen 
Republic.  It  comprised  two  ]3rincipal  classes  of  troops — legion 
and  "auxiliu."  The  pi'iuiary  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  legions  represented  the  old 
burgher-army  of  the  Republican  age,  while  the  less  distin- 
guished "auxilia"  were  levied  fi-om  tlie  subjects,  not  from  the 
citizens,  of  Rome,  and  were  tirst  systematically  enrolled  by 
Augustus.     This  primary  distinction  corresponds  to  numerous 
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differences  in  detail,  (i)  The  legion,  at  its  full  strength,  con-  (« Legions 
tained  rather  more  than  five  thousand  heavy  infantry  and  a 
handful  of  riders,  six  score  in  all,  who  were  probably  employed 
for  scouting  and  for  carrjing  despatches.  The  whole  corps  was 
eoiinnanded  by  a  senator  of  high  rank,  usually  one  who 
had  held  the  praetorship ;  he  was  nominated  bj-  the  emperor, 
who  was  commander-in-chief,  and  he  retained  his  post  during 
the   emperor's   pleasure ;    in   the   eye   of  the   law   he  was    the 


INSCEIPTIOX    01'    iUSTIUS,    A    LEGIO.XAIIV,    IHOXTIUM.M:    Ills    lilUTUrLACE. 
{lirosvenor  ^htsel[Vl,  Chf^tcr.) 

emperor's  delegate,  and  hence  bore  the  title  "  Legatus  Augusti 
legionis,"  or  more  briefly,  "  Legatis  legionis."  Beneath  him 
were  six  military  tribunes,  sixty  centurions  elaborately  gradu- 
ated m  seniority,  and  numerous  inferior  officers.  The  tribunes 
were  young  men  of  high  social  rank  commencing  their  career 
and  apt  to  be  ornamental  rather  than  useful ;  the  chief  otiicers 
within  the  legion  were  the  centin-ions,  who  correspond  in 
many  ways  to  our  majors  and  captains,  but  who  were  in 
general  promoted  from  tlu;  ranks,  and,  after  reaching  the 
responsible  position  of  senior  centurion  ("  primuspilus  "),  had 
little  further  advancement  directly  open  to  them.  The  common 
soldiers  were,  in  theory,  recruited  from  iVerborn  IJ.unau  citizens, 
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but  the  theory  was  often  neglected.  Its  jDrinciple  was,  howevei', 
so  far  observed  that  the  legionaries  were  drawn  only  from 
districts  familiar  with  Kuman  civilisation,  and  if  not  already 
citizens,  received  the  franchise  on  enlistment.  In  reeniiting, 
the  eastern  and  westei'n  j^rovinces  of  the  Empire  were  kept 
separate.  The  legions  stationed  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
provinces  were  recruited  in  the  East ;  the  legions  of  the  West, 
which  alone  concern  us  here,  were  recruited  in  the  West,  partly 
in  Italy,  but  more  conimonl}-  in  various  provincial  districts 
which  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and  were  familiar 
with  Roman  civilisation.  After  about  the  year  120,  or  there- 
abouts, legions  were  largely  recruited  in  their  own  provinces; 
in  many  cases  soldiers'  sons,  the  so-called  "  children  of  the 
camp,"  furnished  considerable  contingents.  Service  lasted 
nominally  twenty  years,  but  men  were  often  retained  with 
the  colours,  as  "  veterans,"  beyond  this  limit.  Once  discharged, 
the  ex-legionary  received  a  substantial  bounty,  or  a  plot  of 
land  on  which  to  settle.  At  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.d.  14) 
there  were  twenty-tive  legions,  making  12.5,000  heavy  infantry, 
on  the  army  list ;  during  the  next  two  centuries  this  number 
was  slowly  raised  to  thirtj^-three  legions,  or  l(j.5,000  men.  Each 
legion  was  known  by  a  number;  and  as,  for  various  reasons, 
several  legions  bore  identical  ninubers,  each  legion  had  in 
addition  an  epithet  or  epithets,  usually  selected  with  some 
reference  to  its  history  and  achievements,  (ii)  The  auxiliarie.'^ 
(ii)  Auxiii  were  divided  into  infantry  cohorts  and  cavalry  troops  ("  alae  "), 
each  .500  or  sometimes  1,000  strong,  connnandcd  by  Roman 
otiicers  called  "  praefects  "  or  "  tribunes,"  and  recruited  among 
the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome.  Their  pay  was  less  than  that 
of  the  legionaries,  their  years  of  service  were  longer,  their 
general  condition  was  less  favourable :  they  received  the  Roman 
citizenship,  however,  at  their  discharge,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  even 
earlier.  Their  internal  organisation  presents  a  curious  and 
perhaps  unicjue  feature — the  combination  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
in  the  same  regiment,  and,  in  ]);ii'tiiular,  the  inclusion  of  cavalry 
in  infantry  regiments  (cohorts),  very  many  of  which  were  three- 
quarters  foot  soldiers  and  one-quarter  riders,  and  were  accord- 
ingly styled  "  horsed  cohorts  "  (cohortes  equitatae).  Each  troop 
and  cohort  was  distinguished  by  some  epithet  or  ejjithets, 
usually  taken  either  from  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  people  or  from 
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that  of  the  officer  who  founded  the  corps.  The  aiisiHary 
regiments  seem  to  have  been  raised  in  the  tirst  instance  from 
the  tribes  or  peoples  whose  names  they  bore,  but  the  subsequent 
recruiting  was  not,  as  a  rule,  tribal.  As  the  Empire  grew  more 
homogeneous,  recruits  from  different  districts  were  mixed 
together;  the  tribal  epithets  ceased  to  have  an}'  real  meaning. 


FIGURE   OF    BOWiLLN',    FllUM    llol  SE.STEADS:     IX    BLACKGATE   MUSElMr,    XEWCASILE. 

(By  permission  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Smcastle-on-Tym.) 

and  "Spanish"  cohorts,  for  example,  contained  soldiers  born 
near  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube.  Exception  to  this  mixture 
was  made  in  favour  of  some  special  troops,  like  the  Syrian 
bowmen;  in  general,  the  auxiliaries  (we  may  say)  were  de- 
nationalised. This  tendency  to  uniformity  Avas,  however, 
counteracted  in  a  curious  way.  In  and  after  the  second 
century  of  our  era  a  new  order  of  auxiliary  troops  appeared, 
loosely  organised  in  companies  (called  "  nunieri  "  or  "  cunei ") 
on    a   tribal    system    of   recruiting:    surli    irre<,adar    auxiharies 
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were  largely  used  beside  the  regular  cohorts  and  cavalry 
troops  in  Britain  and  other  uncivilised  lands  under  Roman 
sway.  The  total  of  the  auxiliary  forces  is  generally  taken  to 
have  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  the  total  of  the  legions,  and 
if  this  was  so,  the  whole  Roman  army  must  have  numbered 
some  250,000  to  .S50,000  men  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  our  era.  This  supposition  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  the 
available  evidence  on  the  subject  is  scanty. 
Frontier  'V\\e  method  iu  which  this  army  was  employed  is,  in  several 

Defence  ,  j  i      %j  ^ 

Provincial  ways,  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  central  interests 
Armies.  yf  Roman  Imperial  history  are  to  be  found  not  in  Italy  or 
Rome,  but  in  the  provinces,  and  not  least  in  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  provuices  against  barbarian  invasions.  Similarly,  the 
army  of  the  Enquire  was  posted  in  the  provinces,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  frontier  provinces.  There  were  no  troops  in  Italy 
except  the  emperor's  Praetorian  bodyguard  at  Rome ;  there 
were  few  or  none  in  what  may  be  called  the  interior  provinces, 
such  as  Gaul  or  Spain,  (ireece  or  Asia;  almost  all  were  massed 
along  the  frontiers — Northern  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
the  Euphrates,  tlie  Sahara.  Again,  the  Empire  was  a  collection, 
one  might  nearly  say  a  confederation,  of  provinces  rather  than 
a  centralised  or  uniform  enqsire,  and  the  army  was  not  so  much 
one  army  as  a  series  of  small  provincial  armies.  Each  frontier 
province  had  its  own  army,  which  might  vary  in  strength  from 
time  to  time,  but  was  on  the  whole  permanent  in  the  very 
real  sense  of  being  composed  of  permanent  parts.  Legion  did 
not  relieve  legion,  or  cohort  relieve  cohort,  at  brief  and  tixed 
intervals,  like  English  regiments  in  India  or  South  Africa  :  the 
same  corps  stayed  in  the  same  province,  perhaps  in  the  same 
fortress,  ibr  scores  of  years,  even  for   centuries.      The    officers 

. commanders    or     "  legati,"     tribunes,    praefects,  centurions — ■ 

-svore  changed  frequently,  but  the  common  soldiers  generally 
served  their  twenty  or  twcnty-tive  years  in  one  and  the 
same  province,  and  regarded  themselves  as  members  of 
the  provincial  army,  nut  members  of  the  army  of  Rome. 
The  size  of  these  provincial  armies  varied  with  the  size 
of  the  province  and  the  needs  of  the  age.  The  two  armies 
which  kept  the  watch  on  the  Rhine  against  the  Germans 
dui-ing  the  earlier  years  of  the  Empire,  counted  each  of  them 
four   legions   and   numerous    auxiliaries ;   no    provincial    army 
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appears  to  have  been  normally  stronger  than  this,  while  several 
wore  much  weaker.  Each  army  was  commantled,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  governor  of  its  province,  the  "  legatus  Augusti,"  nominee 
and  delegate  of  the  emperor  like  the  "  legatus  legionis,"  but  a 
higher  officer  than  the  latter  and  exercising  (as  Roman  officers 
often  did)  both  civil  and  military  authority.  The  troops,  as 
a   rule,   included   both   legions   and    auxiliaries,  though  a  few 


small  provinces  had  only  the  latter. 
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These  provincial  armies  were  not  quartered  according  to  ^^j°g\jj^ 
modern  fashion,  in  barracks  close  to  or  actually  within  large  "Cauabae." 
cities,  but  in  sejiarate  forts  or  fortresses  more  resembling  our 
Indian  cantonments.  The  civic  element  was  strictly  excluded 
from  these  fortresses.  The  camp-followers,  womankind,  trading- 
folk,  "squatted"  as  best  they  could  outside  the  gates,  in  settle- 
ments, technically  "canabae,"  like  the  bazaars  outside  Indian 
cantonments.  These  bazaars  sometimes  grew  into  towns;  m  the 
more  civilised  provinces  they  often  earned  the  Roman  franchise 
and  developed  into  fully  privileged  municipalities. 
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In  tlie  distribution  of  the  troops,  legions  and  auxiliaries  were 
treated  differently.  The  latter  were  scattered  in  small  iorts 
along  or  near  the  frontier.  The  legions  occupied  larger  fort- 
resses, often  at  some  distance  from  the  frontier,  and,  except 
in  the  early  Empire,  each  legion  occujjied  one  fortress, 
governed  by  a  "prefect  of  the  camp"  (praefectus  castrorum : 
usually  an  ex-centurion).  Round  each  fort  or  fortress  was 
the    "  territory "    of    the    garrison,    providing    the    troo)is    with 
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corn  and  cattle;  army  contractors  and  large  provision- 
contracts  were  thus  unnecessary.  The  legionary  canton- 
ments served  as  dejiAts,  whence  detachments  were  sent  on 
special  errands,  new  frontier  fortifications,  punitive  expeditions, 
and  the  like.  To  a  small  extent  the  legions  thus  provided 
field  forces,  but  the  provincial  armies  were  in  reality  garrison 
armies.  A  large  field  force  could  only  be  collected  by  reducing 
individual  garrisons  and  combining  the  troops  thus  economised  : 
the  same  plan  was  followed  when  a  frontier  war  grew  serious 
and  one  provincial  army  needed  reinforcement  from  another. 
It  was  long  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Republic,  that  ditficulties  came  singly.      But  when, 
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toward  the  end  of  the  third  century,  enemies  assaulted  the 
whole  frontier  line  at  once,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  North  Sea, 
the  old  plan  of  defence  collapsed,  and  a  new  system  (to  be  men- 
tioned presently)  was  evolved  during  the  fourth  century. 

The  provincial  army  in  Britain  was  amon"  the  most  powerful  ^^^^ 

.      .  .  .  Provincial 

and  important  of  the  provincial  armies.     Its  size  and  strength  Army  oi 

gave  it  a  high  rank:  the  narrative  of  its  deeds  includes  the  ^"^^i"!- 
frequent  rise  and  fall  of  emperors,  and  even  the  details  of  its 
internal  organisation  have  a  special  value  as  illustrating  the 
organisation  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Its  importance  was 
emphasised  by  a  circumstance  which  recurs  in  few  other 
provinces :  the  British  army  was  the  most  important  element  in 
the  province,  and  civil  life,  so  jarominent  elsewhere,  is  insig- 
nificant beside  it.  This  predominance  of  the  army  was  not 
uncjualitied :  not  everything  in  Roman  Britain  was  military- 
English  antiquaries  sometimes  write  as  if  every  Roman  road  in 
our  island  was  constructed  exclusively  for  troops  and  used  by 
them  alone,  every  "  station "  a  halting-place  for  marching 
columns,  every  "villa"  the  luxurious  seat  of  some  high  military 
official.  This  view  is  misleading  (p.  44,  seq.).  The  Midlands  and 
the  South-east  of  Britain  were  almost  as  empty  of  soldiery  as 
Italy  itself  They  contained  a  peaceful  population  which  was 
not  unacquainted  with  Roman  speech  and  culture.  Numerous 
'■  villas "  were  occupied  by  large  landowners,  busy  with  corn- 
growing  or  sheep-farming.  Small  towns  wei'e  not  uncommon: 
there  were  even  four  "  colonies,"  fully-privileged  municipalities — 
in  short,  there  existed  in  the  land  east  of  the  Severn  and  south 
of  the  Humber  a  considerable  body  of  Romanised  Briton.s. 
But  the  province,  as  a  whole,  was  small  in  area,  poor,  perhaps 
thinly  populated  ;  the  civil  life  which  developed  in  it  was  neces- 
sarily also  small  and  poor,  and  was  far  inferior  to  that  exhibited 
by  the  Romanised  provincials  of  Gaul  or  Spain,  or  Africa  or 
Pannonia.  It  remains  true,  though  with  the  above  qualifica- 
tion, that  the  military  aspect  of  Roman  Britain  is  its  most 
important  aspect. 

IT.  Our  present  account  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  may  Periods 
be  divided  into  two  parts.     The  hrst  comprises  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,   from   the   invasion   in  a.d.  43  to  the  establishment 
of  a  detinite  northern   frontier  by   Hadrian   about  120.      This 
■was  a  period  of  constant  war  and  advance:  the  boundaries  were 
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pushed  forward  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  troops  were 
from  time  to  time  reheved  or  reinforced.  The  second  part 
comprises  a  period  of  settled  occupation,  during  which  frontiers, 
troops  and  fortresses  remained  generally  the  same,  and  the  wars 
were  undertaken  to  punish  raids  from  without  the  frontier  or 
revolts  within  it.  A  change  came  with  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury :  the  barbarians  burst  into  the  Empire,  the  Roman  military 
system  was  reformed,  and  the  Roman  army  entered  on  a  new 
epoch.  A\'e  have  called  this  a  third  part  of  our  subject,  and 
shall  say  below  the  little  which  can  be  said  on  the  topic. 

Author-  Our  authorities  for  these  periods  are  partly  literary,  partly 

archa'ological :  they  are  either  the  statements  of  historians  and 
other  writers,  or  the  testimony  of  coins,  ruins,  and,  above  all, 
inscriptions.  For  the  hrst  period,  our  evidence  is  of  the  first 
kind.  We  learn  a  great  deal  from  such  sources  as  the  "  Life 
of  Agricola"  (written  about  95),  and  the  "Annals"  (about  120) 
of  Tacitus,  or  the  "Roman  History"  of  Dio  Cassius  (about 
220).  Tacitus  is  a  contemporar}'  authority,  but  his  value  for  us 
is  seriously  lessened  by  his  contempt  for  technical  details  and 
his  exclusive  regard  for  picturesque  or  ethical  effect.  Dio  wrote 
at  secondhand,  and  is  imperfectly  preserved  to  us,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  few  Greek  writers  who  really  understood  Rome  and 
thincfs  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  few  remains  of  buildings 
and  few  inscriptions  can  be  dated  to  this  period.  For  the 
second  period  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Literary  evidence  is 
rai'e,  and  most  of  it  untrustworthy,  while  many  remains  of 
forts  and  fortifications,  and  many  inscriptions,  chiefly  in  the 
North,  may  be  referred  to  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

WAD.  43-  (1)  The  events  of  the  first  period  hardly  come  within  the 
scoi^e  of  the  present  work,  but  a  very  short  accoimt  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  Emperor  (_'laudius  conmicnced  the  con- 
quest in  A.D.  43,  sending  over  a  ])owerful  army  of  four  legions 
and  many  auxiliaries — perhaps  40,000  men — and  even  visiting 
the  island  in  person.  During  his  reign  the  conquest  was 
vigorously  pursued.  The  first  governor,  Aldus  Plautius,  con- 
quered the  South  and  Midlands  up  to  the  Humber  and  the 
Severn  (43-47) ;  his  successor,  Ostorius  Scapula,  atteuqoted,  with 
le.ss  success,  to  subdue  the  Welsh  hill-tribes  (47-52).  hi  this 
period,  permanent  cantonments  were  formed  for  the  legions: 
at  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon-on-Usk)  for    the  Legio  II  Augusta, 
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at  ])eva  (Chester)  for  the  Legio  XX  Valeria  \'ictrix,  and 
probably  at  Linduni  (Lineoln)  for  the  Legio  IX  Hispana.  The 
other  legion,  XIV  Geniina,  may  have  been  at  Viroconiuin 
(Wroxeter)  helping  the  Second  and  Twentieth  in  the  Welsh 
wars.  Ostoriiis  further  planted  a  colonia  for  time-expired 
veterans  at  L'amulodunum  (Colchester).  Nero's  reign  (54-68) 
brought  little  forward  movement ;  but  Vespasian  ((19-79)  re- 
commenced the  conquest.  Wales  and  Yorkshire  were  now  con- 
quered :  the  Ninth  Legion  was  advanced  (as  it  seems)  from 
Lindum  to  Eboracum  (York);  and  Agricola  (Governor  of  Britain, 
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78-84)  even  penetrated  into  Scotland,  though  ho  appears  to 
have  effected  no  permanent  conquests  in  the  North.  There 
were  four  legions  in  the  province  till  84,  the  Legio  II  Adjutrix 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  Fourteenth ;  but  then  Agricola 
was  recalled,  the  Second  Adjutrix  Legion  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  Germany,  and  the  forward  policy  in  Britain  was  appar- 
ently abandoned.  The  events  of  the  next  thirty-tive  years 
(85-120)  are  a  blank.  We  know  only  that  in  the  coiu-se  of 
them,  and  probably  not  long  before  120,  the  Ninth  Legion 
was  annihilated  in  a  serious  insurrection.  But,  in  general, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  cessation  of  active  advance  since  85. 
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We  arc  approaching-  what  we  have  called  the  second  period 
of  Romano-British  history,  the  period  of  settled  occupation 
(p.  iS4).  That  period  opens  with  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and 
the  establishment,  by  his  orders,  of  a  definite  and  fortified 
frontier-line  across  the  north  of  the  province.  It  Avas  now 
declared,  not  by  the  secret  resolutions  of  Cabinets  but  by  the 
work  of  the  spade  marking  the  solid  earth  for  ever,  that  the 
era  of  contpiest  and  ad\"ance  was  over. 

(ii)  The  age  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors,  Pius  and  Marcus,  (li)  120-280- 
was  the  age  of  scientific  frontiers.  The  first  emperors  had 
scorned  such  devices,  but  as  the  years  went  by  this  confidence 
of  strength  faded  slowly  away.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century 
men  became  uneasy  (a  stronger  word  would  be  misleading),  and 
in  Hadrian's  reign  (117-18S)  this  uneasiness  took  visible  shape 
in  the  orsranisation  of  frontier  defences.  In  Uritain  the  results 
were  singularly  striking  and  important.  Hadrian  sent  the  Sixth 
Legion  to  replace  the  Ninth  (if  that  had  not  been  done  before), 
and  about  124.  set  the  governor,  the  trusted  and  distin- 
guished Aulus  Platorius  Nepos,  to  construct  a  line  of  continuous 
fortilications  across  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province,  and  to 
place  a  wall,  like  the  tlreat  Wall  of  China,  as  an  everlasting  Haarian's 
barrier  between  the  province  and  the  unconcpierable  Cale-  ^*"' 
donians.  The  recent  annihilation  of  the  Ninth  Legion  may 
have  hastened  this  measure  :  in  itself  it  differs  from  the  general 
policy  of  Hadrian  only  in  the  exceptional  elaborateness  given 
to  it.  The  line  selected  ran  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Solway,  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  and  a  little 
further,  a  distance  of  i-ather  more  than  seventy  miles.  A\'e 
have  no  means  of  telling  whether  this  line  was  north  or  south 
of  the  Roman  frontier  during  the  preceding  years,  except  that 
Luguvallium  (Carlisle)  was  perhaps  occupied  bj^  Agricola.  It 
was  certainl}'  well  chosen.  Between  Tyne  and  Solway  the  North 
of  England  contracts  to  an  isthmus,  like  though  far  wider  than 
the  isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  this  isthmus,  like 
its  northern  parallel,  is  made  more  distinct  by  a  valle}^  which 
runs  from  Newcastle  through  the  hills  into  the  lowlands  round 
Carlisle,  and  provides  (as  it  were)  a  long  pass,  used  alike  by 
medieval  road  and  modern  railway.  The  north  side  of  this 
valley  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  slope  again  steeply 
and,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus,  precipitously  to  the  nortli ; 
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boyond  them  wild  moors  and  wastes  and  mosses,  trodtlen  to  this 
day  by  few  but  the  sportsman  and  the  shci>henl,  stretch  far 
into  Scotland,  Here  was  a  natm'al  Hmit.  (Jn  these  hills  stood, 
and  still  stands,  the  Wall  of  Hadrian :  in  the  east  following  a 
straight  course  over  their  level  tops,  in  the  centre  winding 
along  the  brinks  of  precipices,  in  the  west  crossing  the  low- 
lands  of  Carlisle   to   end  on  Solway.     The  Wall,  as  we  know 
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it  to-day  by  its  massive  and  astonishing  ruins,  consists  of  various 
parts.  The  wall  proper  is  a  wall  of  hewn  stone,  some  eight  feet 
thick  and  once,  perhaps,  some  eighteeia  feet  high,  fronted  by 
a  ditch  fort}'  feet  wide.  At  frequent  intervals  turrets  and  small 
forts  (mile-castles)  are  built  on  to  the  Avail ;  at  longer  intervals 
there  are  larger  forts,  some  sixteen  in  number,  usually  con- 
tiguous to  the  wall,  sometimes  a  short  space  south,  with  stone 
ramparts  enclosing  thi-ee,  four,  or  five  acres,  and  connected 
together  by  a  soliil  road  twenty- two  feet  in  width.  Various 
evidences,,  notably  inscriptions,  make  it  proliable  that  wall, 
fiii-ts,  turrets,  road,  are  maiuiv,  if  not  wliolly,  the  work  ot 
Hadrian  :  and  though  some  of  the  large  forts  may  conceivably 
be  earlier  or  later  than  this  date,  no  positive  proof  exists  of 
either  hypothesis.  The  object  of  the  whole  is  ]ilain  :  it  is  to 
form  a  militiuy  defence  against  the  assaults  of  northern  enemies. 
South  of  these  works  is  another  work,  constructed  of  earth, 
and  running  roughly  parallel  to  the  wall  at  a   distance  which 
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varies  between  thirty  ami  thirteen  hundred  yards.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  broad  ditch,  out  of  which  the  earth  has  been  cast 
up  north  and  south  into  two  or  (often)  three  raujparts,  the 
whole,  from  outside  to  outside,  measuring  120  to  150  feet.  This 
earthwork  has  been  called  by  English  antiquaries  the  Vallum  ; 
and  the  name  is  convenient  though  incorrect.  The  object  of 
the  Vallum  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  wall,  nor  is  its  date 
certain.  Its  course  and  character  sugarest  that  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  military  work :  recent  excavations  tend  to  show 
that  it  is  coeval  with  the  forts  and  the  wall,  and  we  can  only 
guess  that  it  formed  some  civil  or  legal  boundary,  erected  by 
Hadrian  along  with  the  wall.  South,  agam,  of  the  Vallum  in 
the  inland  region  is  another  road,  popularly  called  Stanegatc. 
►Such  is  Hadrian's  Wall,  rightly  called  by  his  name,  although 
portions  of   it  may  be   possibly   older  or  later  than  his  reign. 
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It  is,  however,  not  the  whole  of  Hadrian's  frontier  defences. 
The  western  part  of  the  wall  is,  topographically,  its  weakest 
part.  The  lowlands  round  Carlisle  offer  no  vantage  ground  to 
fortifications,  and  no  obstacle  to  invasion  save  some  large  mosses, 
while  the  configuration  of  the  Solway  estuary  exposes  Western 
Cumberland  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Durufries  and  Kirkcud-  Forts  on 
bright.  Here,  accordingly,  Hadrian's  "Wall  %vas  liable  to  direct  w^^^ 
attack  and  to  outflanking,  and  hero  Hadrian  provided  additional 
defence.  He  estal.ilished  two  outlying  forts,  each  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  wall :  while  to  prevent  outflanking  he  built  two 
and  perhaps  more,  forts  on  the  Cumbcland  coast. ' 

'  The  followinfr  list  contains  the  forts  on  and  near  the  wall,  alludccl  to  in 
the  prccedins'  sentences,  -with  their  garrison  and  acreage,  in  order  from  east  to 
west ;  the  numbers  after  the  English  names  give  roughly  the  distance  from  the 
last-named  fort  in  miles,  omitting  Chesterholm,  which  lies  south  of  the  wall. 
Nos.  1-lfi  are  adjacent  to  the  wall,  the  rest  are  the  western  outliers  : — 


1. 

Wnllsend 

...      RFGr.DVNVM 

...     coliors  iv  LinKnimm 

.     3A  acres 

2. 

Newcastle  (3) 

...    Pons  Aei.i.i 

9 

9 

3. 

Bcn\vell('2) 

.   .      CoNDRUCVM 

ala  i  Astiinini        

.    A    acres 

4. 

Ruti-hcster  (T)    ... 

VlNDOHAT.A 

cohnrs  i  Frisiavoniim?  .. 

3}  acres 

:>. 

Haltnn  (7) 

...       HVNNVM 

..    ala  Sabiniana       

.    4  J  acres 
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■rue  WaU  Hadrian's  successor,  Antoninus  Pius  (lo.S-161),  the  same  who 

of  Pius  ...  . 

advanced  and  fortified  part  of  the  Roman  frontier  in  Germany, 

attempted  to  advance  and  fortify  the  frontier  of  Britain.  The 
cause  may  have  been  a  serious  revolt  among  the  Brigantes, 
which  apparently  hurst  forth  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ; 
certainly  in  or  about  l-iO-142  the  then  governor  of  the  province, 
the  capable  and  experienced  Lollius  Urbicus,  constructed  a  new 
wall  nearly  100  miles  nortli  of  Hadi'iau's  lines,  from  Duml)arton, 
on  the  Clyde,  to  Carrideu,  on  the  Forth.  Here  is  an  isthmus, 
only  thirtj'-live  miles  wide,  with  a  valley  crossing  it;  irorth  of 
it  rise  at  once  the  outskirts  of  the  Highlands,  and  Lollius  built 
his  wall  along  the  low  hills  which  form  its  southern  side.  It  was 
a  wall  of  regularly  laid  sods,  resting  on  a  stone  pavement. 
Probably  it  was  originally  fourteen  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
about  the  same  height ;  in  front  was  a  capacious  ditch.  At 
intervals  were  ten  or  eleven  large  forts,  also  (as  it  seems)  with 
earthen  ramparts,  while  a  paved  road  provided  communica- 
tion throughout;  but  we  possess  no  information  concerning 
the  garrisons,  except  that  they  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  garrisons  of  Hadrian's  Wall.  The  district  between  the 
walls    was    not    occupied.       One     road,     tlie     Northumberland 

(J.  Chosters  (6)         Cilvrnvm         ...  ala  ii  Asturuui      5J  acres 

7.  Canavvbuigli  (3)        ...  Procoliti.i      ...  cohois  i  B.ltavoriim        ...  Si  acres 

8.  Housesteads  (5) Borcovicivm  ...  cuhois  i  TuiigroniNi        ...  5    acres 

9.  Chesterllolm        Visdolana       ...  cohors  iv  Gallnrum        ...  3^  acres 

ID.  Greatchesters  (C)       ...  Ae^ica eohors  ii  Asturuui  ...  SJ  acres 

11.  Carvnrau  (2)        Magna cohors  ii  Dehuataruni    ...    3i  acres 

12.  Biriloswalil  (3)    AMBOiiLANNA    ..      colior.s  i  Aelia   Dacorum    .'ii  acres 

13.  Castle.steads  (7)         ...  ?  ...    cohors    iv    Gallorum    or 

cohors  ii  Tungroruiu  ...  2'i  acres 

14.  Steiiwix  (near  Carlisle)  (S)                         ...                      ?  ...  2 S  acres 

15.  Burgh  on  Sands  (5)  ...              ?              ...                     ?  ...  3  acres 

10    Bowness(7)       ?               ...                      ■'  -  5*  acres 

17.  Bewcastle           B.UJNA  ?            ...     cohors  i  Dacorum  ?  ...  G    acres 

IS.  Netherbv            '-               ■■■     cohors iXcrvana Germ  ...  3    acres 

19.  Ellenborough      Vxellocvnvm  ...    cohors  i  Hispanorum     ...     4    aires 

20.  Moresby       ?  ...     cohors  ii  Thi-.icuni  ?        ...    3^  acres 

To  the.?e  we  mio^ht  add  forts  on  the  roads  which  lead  from  the  south  to  the 
wall ;  but  is  is  impossible  to  decide,  on  our  present  evidence,  how  far  these 
roads  and  forts  were  the  work  of  Hadrian,  and  how  far  they  are  earlier  or  later 
in  date.  A  fort  at  South  Shields  jruards  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  wall,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  still  uncertain. 

At  one  point,  near  Birdoswald.  another  wall  appears — a  regularly  built  sod- 
wall,  like  the  wall  of  Pius  to  be  mentioned  later — which  can  be  tr.aord  for  about 
two  miles,  runninir  between  wall  and  Vallum,  and  roughly  parallel  to  both. 
Its  object  and  origin  are  as  yet  too  obscure  to  be  even  matter  for  dispute  ;  it 
8eems,  however,  to  be  older  than  the  stone  wall  and  the  stone  forts  on  it. 
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Watiing  Street,  can  still  bo  traced  most  of  the  way  fmin  the 
Tyne  to  the  Forth,  aiul  we  may,  perhaps,  ascrihe  to  ]'ius  Loth 
this  road  and  tive  forts  which  guarded  it:  Habitancinm  (now 
Risingham),  Piremeninm  (now  Rochester),  Cappuck,  near  Jed- 
buryii;   Nowstead,  near  Melrose;  and  Cramond,  on  the  edy-e  ot 
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Severus. 


Edinburgh.  Later,  in  1.57,  we  have  apparent  evidence  of  tlic 
construction  of  a  fort  at  lUatobulgium  (now  Birrens),  near 
Ecclefechan,  a  few  nules  north-west  from  Carlisle.  But  the 
conquest  as  a  whole  ^vas  soon  given  up.  We  canmit  trace 
the  presence  (if  Romans  along  the  Vallum  of  I'ius  except  close  to 
the  time  when  the  work  was  erected.  What  |irecisel\'  may  have 
caused  the  loss  or  abandonment,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
period  which  ensued  was  full  of  trouble,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  district  might  have  been  both  lost  and  never 
regained.  I'ius.  at  his  death,  beijueathed  a  serious  British 
war  to  his  successor,  the  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius  (Kil-lSO), 
and  the  ancient  writer  who  notes  the  war  is  silent  about  Roman 
success  in  it.  Twenty  years  later,  when  the  incompetent  Com- 
modns  was  emperor  (ISO-IOS),  Hadrian's  Wall  itself  was  lost 
and  recovered  (about  1S8).  Then  the  governor,  Clodius  Albiims, 
struck  a  blow  for  empire  (193),  and  took  his  troops  wilh  him  to 
Gaul.  A  little  later  a  governor  of  Bi-itain  is  reduced  to  buying 
peace  and  ransoming  captives.  At  last  the  ablest  man  of  the 
ago,  the  Knqieror  Septimius  Severus,  interfered  in  person  (208). 
He  was  old  and  ill,  but  his  savage  and  indomitable  vigour 
carried  huu  into  Scotland  ;md  cowed  his  enemies.  He  died 
before  Ins  work  was  done  (21  I  ),  and  the  stories  which  collected 
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round  liiin  have,  pt'i'liaps,  obscured  his  uehieveincnts.  But, 
whatever  he  did  or  meant  to  do — he  is  said  to  have  built  a 
wall,  like  Hadrian — the  frontier  after  him  was  well  defined. 
For  halt'  a  century,  and  possibly  longer,  it  consisted  of 
Hadrian's  Wall  and  some  outlying  forts,  Bremenium,  Habitan- 
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cium,  Netherby,  Bewcastle.  All  the  laud  north  of  Tyne  and 
Solway — that  is,  Scotland  and  Northumberland — remained,  as 
before,  untouched  by  Roman  civilisation.  The  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Southern  Scotland  was  short  and  piu-ely  military.  It 
has  left  traces — roads  and  ruins  that  are  still  visible — though 
those  traces  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  Scotch  enthusiasts 
in  the  last  century  liked  to  assert;  but  it  affected  neither  the 
customs,  nor  the  language,  nor  the  "  late-Celtic "  art  of  the 
natives.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph  that  Roman 
civilisation  laid  also  little  hold  on  the  north  part  of  the  province, 
and  this  fact,  doubtless,  aided  the  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
visible  in  free  Caledonia. 
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We  have  now  de.scribed  the  chief  iniUtaiy  feature  of 
Eoinan  Britain :  the  north  frontier  defences,  as  they  existed 
through  various  vicissitudes  from  Hadrian  to  Diocletian.  We 
pass  on  to  the  army  whicli  garrisoned  the  province  during 
the  same  period.  The  com])osition  of  this  army  was  not,  so  far 
The  Army  as  we  know,  seriously  affected  by  the  change  from  the  policy 
of  progress  to  that  of  defence.  There  were  three  Legions,  as 
there  had  been  since  the  Legio  II  Adjutrix  departed  with 
Agricola  in  b5  (p.  86)  and  a  large  but  uncertain  nmnber  of 
auxiliaries,  perhaps  slightly  increased  by  Hadrian,  the  total 
being  about  40,000  men.  These  troops  were  distributed 
according  to  the  system  described  aliove.  Legions  and 
auxiliaries  were  treated  differently ;  the  legions  lieing  in  per- 
manent cantonments  inside  the  province,  the  auxiliaries  on 
the  frontier.  This  difference  corresponds  in  Britain  to  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  some  importance.  During  the  period  now 
under  consideration  all  Roman  Britain  north  of  the  Huniber 
and  the  Mersey  had  come,  in  effect,  to  be  a  large  military 
district.  It  was,  save  for  the  fertile  Yale  of  York,  a  wild  hill- 
country  ;  it  had  few  attractions  for  traders  or  civilised  settlers : 
it  probably  re(iuired  a  strong  hand  to  keep  it  quiet,  and,  as 
the  district  innnediately  behind  the  frontier,  risings  in  it  were 
especially  dangerous.  Accordingly,  it  was  garrisoned  heavily, 
and  the  garrisons  Avere  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  it.  The 
centre  and  capital  of  the  district  was  Eboracum  (York),  where 
the  Sixth  Legion  remained  in  cantonments,  while  the  settle- 
ment outside  grew  into  a  colony,  and  aftbrded  a  residence  for 
the  governor  of  the  Province.  The  rest  of  the  district  was 
held  by  auxiliaries  who  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  1 .5,000 
men,  and  may  well  have  been  more.  These  troops  garrisoned 
the  wall,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  90),  they  also  held  the  numerous 
forts  south  of  the  Avail.  Four  principal  roads  gave  access  to 
the  wall  from  the  south.  From  Eboracum  a  road  ran  past 
Cataractonium  (Catterick),  Piercebridge,  and  other  places,  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Hadrian'.s  Wall,  and,  as  W'atling  Street,  to 
Brenienium  (p.  92).  A  second  road,  branching  from  the  first 
at  Catterick,  crossed  Stainmoor,  and  reached  Luguvallium 
(Carlisle),  a  Roman  settlement  close  behind  and  almost  touching 
the  western  portion  of  the  wall.  Two  other  roads,  variously 
ramilied,  formed  a  west  coast    route   through    Lancashire  and 
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Cumberland.       Starting  by  Mancuniuui   (Manchester),  and   the 
larger  fort    of  Bremetenniicum  (Ribchester),  a   traveller   could 
either    attam    the    west    coast   of   Cumberland,   jiass   Moresby, 
Uxellodiinum,  and  other  forts,  and  arrive  through  Old  Cai-lisle 
(Petrianae  ?)  at  Luguvallium  ;  or  he  could  bend  north-east  along 
the  mountainous  Maiden  Way,  and  reach  Magna  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall.      Forts,   some   of  tlieni   named   in    the   preceding 
sentences,  protected   these  roads;    the  forts  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland    coasts   also  formed  a  kind  of  coast  defence 
against  Irish  pirates,  and  there  were  a  few  other  forts  in  York- 
shire.     We  do  not  know  enough  to  draw  u])  a  precise  list  of 
these  forts,  like  that  given  above  for  forts  on  the   wall.      We 
cannot,  as  yet,  adequately  fix  the  dates  of  foundations  or  the 
garrisons  at  various  times  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
district  in  question  was  guarded  by  these  forts,  and  that  the 
garrisons,  like  those  of  the  wall,  were   auxiliary  troops.      The 
mural  garrisons   were   cohorts   of  infantry    and    troops    (alae) 
of  cavalry,  most  of  them  (nominally,  at  least)  1,000  strong,  and 
they  remained  geuerall}'  in  the  same  quarters  from  Hadrian's 
reign    into    the    foiu'th   century.       The   other    garrisons    were 
probably  less  strong  and  less  permanent,  except  in  the  more 
inqiortant  jjositions.     Unless  our  evidence  is  accidentally  defi- 
cient, we   may  add  that  the  irregular  auxiliaries,   as   we  have 
so   called   them    (p.  79),   were    sometimes   used    on    the    wall, 
and    often   in   the  other   forts.      The    York    Legion    was    not 
concerned     in     this     garrisoning.      It    sent    detachments     or 
marched    out    en    ma><se   for    special    work — for    a    campaign 
or  for  the  erection  of  a  wall  or  a  fort.      When    the    generals 
of  Hadrian   and    Pius   were  building  their  walls,  they  drafted 
men    to    help    in    the    work   from    all    three    British    legions. 
When    the    fort    at    Bremetennacum   was   constructed    or    re- 
constructed, about   162,   probably  in  connection  with  the  war 
(p.  92),  a  detachment  of  the  Sixth  Legion   was  present.     But 
In  the         no  legion  ever  occupied  permanent  cantonments  in  Northirn 
Britain,  except  the  Ninth  and  its  successor,  the  just-mentioned 
Sixth  Yictrix,  at  York.     The  South   was  ditierent.     There  the 
army   consisted   mainly,   if  not   wholly,   of  legionaries,  and   it 
was  quartered  wholly  in  the  west ;  south  and  cast  there  were  no 
troops,  for  even  Lincoln  had  ceased  to  be  a  fortress  when  the 
Ninth  Legion  was  pushed  on  to  York  some  time   in  the  first 
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century  (p.  86).  On  tlic  edges  of  the  Welsh  hills  there  were 
two  I'uil  le^nons,  each  stationed  in  the  eantonments  which  it  had 
occupied  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest:  the  Second 
Auirnsta  at  Isca  .Siluruni  (Caerleon):  the  Twentieth  Valeria 
Victrix  at  Deva  (Chester).  Auxiliaries  are  hardly  traceable. 
Three  or  four  tombstones  at  JJuroeoruoviuni  (Cirencester)  and 
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Glevnm  ((iloucester)  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  first  century  and 
the  wars  against  the  Silures.  Three  or  four  other  instances  in 
Wales  itself  are  not  datable,  while  one  records  the  creation  of  a 
water  supply  at  Scgontium  (Carnarvon)  by  a  cohort  of  Sunici  in 
the  r('ign  of  Se])tiniius  Soverus.  There  were,  however,  forts 
in  ^^'ales,  whether  garrisoned  like  the  northern  forts  by  auxili- 
aries, of  whom  we  chance  to  have  no  record,  or  held  by  detach- 
ments from  the  gi'eat  legionary  cantonments  at  Caerleon  and 
Ciiester.  These  forts  were  situated  along  the  routes  which 
skirted  the  sea-coasts  or  traversed  to  some  small  extent  the 
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interior  of  Wales.  Roads,  still  partly  traceiible,  ran  along  the 
south  coast  from  Caerleon  to  Maridununi  (Carmarthen),  and 
along  the  north  coast  from  Chester  through  Canovium  (Caer- 
hyn,  on  the  Conway)  to  Carnarvon,  and  the  two  were  joined 
by  the  famous  Sarn  Helen,  which  started  in  the  north  from 
Caer-hyn,  climbed  a  shoulder  of  Moel  Siabod,  and  skirted 
Cardigan  Buy,  guarded  by  forts  at  Festiniog,  Aberystwith,  ami 
Llanio,  in  Cardiganshire.  (Jther,  jierhaps  fewer,  rt>ads  and 
forts  existed  in  the  interior :  for  instance,  at  Usk,  Abergavenny 
(the  Roman  Gobannium),  and  Brecon,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Usk.  We  know  little  about  these  forts  and  roads,  but  some 
of  them  certainly  existed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  they  do  not  deserve  the  neglect  with  which 
even  Welsh  patriots  have  often  treated  them.  The  garrisons 
of  these  stations,  both  the  fortresses  at  Caerleon  and  Chester, 
and  the  scattered  smaller  forts,  no  doubt,  preserved  order  in  the 
Welsh  hills,  but  they  had,  perhaps,  another  duty.  From  the 
third  century  onwards,  the  "  Hcoti " — that  is,  not  the  Scots  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland — began  to  hud  their  homes  too 
narrow ;  raids  and  invasions  followed,  priuciiially  into  Scotland, 
hut  also  into  Wales.  The  garrisons  of  Southern  Britain  were 
well  planted  to  face  such  attacks.  Tlie  cantonments  at  Caerleon 
and  Chester  guarded  the  two  gateways  of  the  west  coast,  the 
Severn  Sea,  and  the  estuaries  of  Dee  and  Mersey :  while  the 
smaller  forts,  like  those  in  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  (p.  52), 
protected  the  coast-line.  South  of  the  Severn,  however,  we 
have  no  traces  of  forts.  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  there  was  a 
military  post  on  the  hill-top  south  of  liath  (.A.n.  2l:?-217),  but 
its  object  is  unknown;  further  west  neither  Romans  nor  Irish 
often  approached  the  coast— an  iron-bound,  harbomless  shore, 
with  moor  and  marsh  behind  it.  The  legions  were,  however,  not 
used  simply  for  local  defence  ;  detachments  weri' drafted  to  meet 
passing  needs  elsewhere,  or  to  sup]iort  the  claims  ot  governors 
who  aspired  to  the  Imperial  throne.  'I'be  I'.ritish  army  even 
helped  on  occasions  to  aid  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  in  the 
task  of  garrisoning  (liaul.  There  appears,  for  instance,  to  have 
been  disturbance  in  Arjuorica  (Britanny)  at  some  pcrio(l  in  the 
third  century:  one  Artorius  Castus,  commander  of  the  Sixth 
Legion,  suppressed  it,  acting  as  "leader  of  the  legions,  cohorts 
and  cavalry  troops  from    I'.ritaiu   against    the   Armoricans." 
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Legions  and  auxiliaries  were  nut  the  only  defenders  of  The  neet 
Britain.  Careless  as  the  Romans  generally  were  of  naval  organ- 
isation, the  Emperor  Claudius  established  a  fleet  for  Britain 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  island  (p.  53).  It  was  itself,  like 
most  of  the  Imperial  tlotillas,  of  little  importance,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  decay  in  the  third  cencurj'. 

It  remains  to  sketch  briefly  the  recruiting  of  the  forces  Nation- 
hitherto  described  or  mentioned,  and  to  estimate,  as  briefly,  ^^^  °^ 
the  effect  which  they  may  have  had  on  the  island  in  which  soldiers, 
they  were  stationed.  We  shall  deduct  from  our  survey  the 
fleet,  which  was  unimportant  and,  probably,  withoilt  serious 
effect.  The  land  forces,  as  we  have  said,  may  have  amounted 
to  40,000  men.  We  can,  therefore,  reckon  the  recruits  annually 
required  at  a  little  more  than  2,000  men,  the  time-expired 
soldiers  at  something  less  than  that  number.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  Conquest,  the  bidk  of  the  legionaries  in  Britain 
came  apparently  from  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy,  but  after 
about  70  Italians  become  very  few.  Spain  and  (jlaul  were 
also  early  laid  under  requisition,  and  some  men  hailed  from  the 
Danubiau  Provinces.  In  the  second  century,  under  and  after 
Hadrian  (120  onwards),  the  legions  were  to  some  extent  filled 
up  by  British  levies,  and  to  some  extent  supplied  from  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  auxiliaries  were  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  sources ;  most  came  from  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  or  from  Gaul,  some  from  Spain,  some  from  the  Danubian 
Provinces,  a  few  from  even  further  east,  and  some  bowmen 
from  Syria.  Hardly  any  were  of  British  birA.  From  time  tc 
time,  generals  like  Agricola  may  have  employed  local  levies. 
Occasionally  a  Briton  found  his  way  into  an  auxiliarj-  regiment. 
About  14/),  for  instance,  a  Yorkshire  Brigantian  served  in  a 
■  Thracian "  cohort  on  the  Wall  of  Pius.  But  Britain  was  in 
general  too  restless  for  British  auxiliaries  to  be  quartered  safely 
in  llic  island.  These  arrangements  correspond  closely  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  recruits  levied  in  Britain. 
British-born  legionaries  were,  probably,  never  numerous,  for 
Britain  contained  few  municipalities  of  Roman  citizens ;  but  the 
few  examples  known  to  us  of  such  soldiers  occur  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  British-born  auxiliaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  levied  in  abundance ;  the  restless,  half-civilised  Britons 
were  as  read}'  to  recruit  as  to  rebel,  and  the   regiments   thus 
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raised   provided  a   large  portion   t)t'  the  best   auxiliaries  on  the 
Rhine,  and  even  on  the  Danube.     It  appears,  indeed,  that,  at  any 
rate,  in    the    seeond   century   Britain  and  Germany  exchanged 
_  levies  for   both    classes   of  Imperial    troops.       We  may  say,   in 

.short,  in  tlie  matter  of  recruits  the  troops  stationed  in  J^)ritain 
were  drawn  ])rincipally  from  the  Rhine,  some  from  other  parts 
of  Western  Europe,  a  few  from  Italy  (mostly  in  the  early  part 
.  of  the  oecLipatio)!),  and  next  to  none  from  Africa  or  the  East. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tro(.)[)S  levied  in  Britain  were  quartered 
partly  in  Britain,  but  principally  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  A  more  important  but  more  ditticidt  question  is  the 
destiny  of  the  time-expired  men.  For  these  veterans  colonies 
were  often  founded  in  the  first  century ;  others  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  others  settled  where  they  had  served.  In 
Britain  there  were  few  colonies,  veteran  or  other.  Caniuloduuum 
Vi"as  established  by  Claudius  exjjressly  for  veterans  (p.  44;; 
(ilcviun,  founded  almut  .\.i).  95,  may  have  served  the  same 
jHirpose ;  of  Lincoln  the  origin  is  unknown,  while  Eboracum 
(York)  apparently  arose,  in  the  seconder  early  third  century,  out 
of  the  "  canabae  "  of  the  Sixth  Legion.  Colonial  jirovision  for 
veterans  was,  therefore,  scant}-  in  I^ritain.  For  the  rest  we  haA"e 
little  evidence.  We  must  for  the  present  leave  unsettled  the 
two  ])rolilems  wh(-ther  the  veteran  clement  in  the  province 
was  sufficiently  large  to  accelerate  the  spread  of  Roman  speech, 
civilisation,  and  franchise,  and  whether  it  was  sutficiently  foreign- 
born  to  affect  seriously  the  native  Celtic  population,  ^\'e  niay 
suspect  that,  so  far  as  either  residt  followed,  it  was  tlie  first 
rather  than  the  second,  but  it  slmuld  be  rrmrmbercd  that  in 
Britain,  as  in  Gaul,  the  pure  blood  Celt  nuist  have  been,  for 
other  reasons,  somewhat  rare  in  Roman  days. 
The  III.  We    pass    on    t(i    the    fourth    century    the    reforms    ot 

Diocletian    Diocletian  and  the  militar}-  occupation  of  Britain  subsequent  to 
and  his       thosc   reforms.      Dioiletian    (284-305)    became    master   of   the 

Gil  pppc  ,  ' 

sors.  world  at  the  end  <>f  a  troubled  time.       For  a  whole  generation, 

since  the  (Joths  routed  and  slew  Decius  in  the  marshes  of 
the  Dobrudja  (251 ),  tlie  Roman  Empire  had  hardly  been  an 
em])iie.  The  barbarian  and  the  plague  had  marched  to  and 
fro  in  it,  each  leaving  desolation  behind  :  the  .seditions  of 
generals  claiming  to  be  emperors,  the  seditions  of  troops  de- 
manding to  be  electors,  the  weakness  of  some  rulers,  the  early 
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deaths  of  others,  had  combined  to  overthrow  the  great  structure 
reared  by  Augustus.  Diocletian  commenced  a  new  system, 
and  his  work,  begun  perhaps  in  details  by  his  predecessors  and 
extended  by  his  successors,  gave  fresh  life  to  the  Roman  world. 
For  the  army  the  new  system  meant  three  principal  changes. 
In  the  tirst  place,  the  army  ceased  to  bo  recruited  exclusively 
(at  least,  in  theor\')  from  within  the  Empire:  barbarian  strangers 
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were  admitted  in  large  and  ever  larger  numbers  both  to  the 
rank  and  tile  and  to  the  highest  posts  of  command.  In  the 
second  place,  the  heavy  infantry  legion  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
feature  in  the  army  :  it  survived,  it  was  even  still  composed 
for  awhile  of  citizens,  but  the  light  troops,  and  especially  the 
cavalry,  both  supplied  by  barbarians,  grew  more  and  more  pre- 
dominant. In  the  third  place,  the  army  ceased  to  be  merely  a 
chain  of  frontier  garrisons  ;  the  defence  of  the  irontiers  went 
on,  but  besides  the  trooyjs  which  sustained  it,  and  excellinsr  them 
ui  dignity,  there  was  a  new  field  army  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
stationed  in  no  permanent  or  definite  cantonments  and  only 
loosely  connected  with  the  provincial  system. 

The  system    whirh  we  have  described   is    clear   in  its  main 
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outlines;  it  contains  dittieulllus  in  detail,  and  not  the  least  is 
its  application  in  Britain.  Our  chief  information  about  tlie 
army  in  fonrth-century  Britain  is  derived  from  the  "  Notitia 
Dignitatum,"  a  list  drawn  up  aliout  415  of  all  the  offices,  civil 
and  military,  and  of  all  the  troo])S  then  existing  in  the  Empire. 
The  general  organisation  of  Jiritain,  as  given  in  this  list,  is  intel- 
ligible enough  (p.  41).  The  island  was  ruled  by  a  civilian, 
Vicarius  Britanniarum.  Under  his  control  were  five  provinces 
< their  positions  are  almost  wholly  unknown)  with  five  civilian 
governors.  For  the  army  there  was  a  "Comes  Britanniarum, 
who  counnaii(le<l  tlie  field  army,  a  "  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici" 
(to  whom  we  shall  return  presently),  and  a  '■  Dux  Britanniarum," 
general  of  the  frontier  defences.  The  field  army  is  compara- 
tivel}'  small — detachments  of  one  or  two  legions  (the  list  is 
liere  obscurej  and  six  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
thought  that  the  island-province  was  safe  from  the  huge  bar- 
barian raids  wliich  assailed  the  provinces  of  the  Kuropean  main- 
land. The  frontier  forces  are  comparatively  numerous;  the 
■'Duke  of  the  ]>ritains''  commanded  at  least  thirty-.seven 
i-egiments,  posted  along  Hadrian's  Wall,  or  in  siuall  forts  (so 
far  as  we  can  identify  them)  in  the  North  of  Jiritain,  with  the 
Sixth  Legion  at  ^'ork.  These  regiments  do  not  bear  names 
eliaracteristic  of  the  Diocletianic  army,  nor  are  the}'  organised 
on  the  new  system :  the}'  are,  in  reality,  the  regiments  which 
garrisoned  the  North  of  Britain  in  the  preceding  period 
described  above  (120-2iS0),  and  their  ayijiearance  in  a  fifth- 
century  document  is  somewhat  annoying.  Are  we  to  su}>|iose 
that  file  compiler  of  the  "Notitia,"  working  at  a  date  when 
Britain  was  practically  lost  to  Rome,  inserted  an  obsolete  list  to 
hide  an  uglv  gap  ?  That  is  the  theory  of  Monunsen.  Or  shall 
we  say  that  Diocletian  never  completed  his  military  reforms,  and 
that  the  frontier  forces  of  ]>ritain  survived  the  general  change  ? 
Diocletian's  own  work  was  done  in  the  Kast.  He  left  the  West 
largely  to  colleagues,  and  his  financial  reforms  were  most 
thorough  in  his  own  district.  It  may  well  be  that  his  military 
reforms  were  also  less  jjerfect  in  the  West.  T Unfortunately,  we 
have  little  further  evidence:  neither  inscriptions  nor  literature 
tells  much  about  fourth-century  Britain.  The  wall  and  its  forts, 
and  the  roads  which  led  to  it  and  along  it.  were  certainly  held, 
though  not  without  occasional  interru[)tion  from  I'ict  and  Scot 
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rushing  southwards.  The  coast  road  from  Chester  to 
("aniiarthen  was  also  still  in  use;  but  the  troops  which  held 
these  lines  have  left  no  lapidary  memorial  of  their  names 
and  characters  in  this  century,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
possibilities.  One  dilemma,  at  least,  the  historian  of  this  age 
may  offer  to  his  critics :  either  the  army  in  Britain  was  then 
nuich  what  it  was  in  the  third  century,  or  it  has  vanished  so 
utterly  that  it  might  never  have  been. 

One  portion  of  the  subject  only  is  better  known  to  us.  The  THe  saxon 
'('oimt  of  the  Saxon  Shore"  (p.  41)  was  a  high  military  ^^°^^- 
official.  He  ruled  nine  forts  on  the  south-east  coast,  called 
"  Saxon  "  because  it  was  the  prey  of  Saxon  pirates.  Carausius 
(p.  1 69)  had  been  sent  against  these  pirates ;  after  his 
death  we  hear  no  more  of  the  dangerous  Channel  squadron 
to  which  he  owed  his  power.  Instead,  Constantius  Chloi'us, 
colleague  and  representative  of  Diocletian  in  Britain,  formed 
a  coast  defence  of  forts — some  old,  some  newly  erected,  extend- 
ing from  the  Wash  to  Sussex.' 

\Ve  approach  the  end  of  Roman  rule  in  our  island.  Soon 
after  400  every  kind  of  disaster  fell  at  once  on  the  Western 
world.  In  407  a  vast  host  of  Vandals,  Franks,  and  Goths 
burst  through  the  Roman  frontier  forces  along  the  Rhine, 
and  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  Gaid  and  Spain  to  the  shores 
of  Ocean  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  In  408  Alaric  the  A'isi- 
goth  invaded  Ital\f  itself;  in  410  he  stormed  and  sacked  the 
capital  of  the  world,  the  Eternal  City  of  Rome.  Meanwhile 
Britain   was    the    battle-ground   of   rival   pretenders   (p.    171); 

'  T)ie  list  of   them   illustrates   well    the   system  of   the    afre :    the  order    of 
names  is  that  of  the  "  Xotitia,"  not  of  geo^'rai)hy  :— 


Othuna        ...     . 

..     Bradwell  (Essex)     

...     Xiimenis  Forteiisiura. 

Duhrae , 

..    Dover , 

...     Milites  Tnngrecani. 

Lctnarinis   

..     Lyinne(Kenn , 

...     Xtnnerus  Turnacensiura. 

BniiKKlununi 

..     Brancastpr{NurfoIk)     ...       .     . 

..     Equites  Dalniatae  Branorl. 

Oariannomim    . 

..     Burfih  Castle,  near  Yartnouth    . 

...     Equites  Stablesiani  Gari:in. 

Uef^nUiiuin  ... 

Reciilver  (Kent)      

..     Culiors  i  Baetasiomni. 

Itiitiipiue    ...     ,, 

..     Richbornnjih  ( Kent)      

..     Legin  ii  Auj^iista  (part). 

AiKl.TuIa     ...     . 

..     Pevensoy  (Siisspx) 

...     Xmiienis  Abulcoruiii. 

Poi-tus  Adurni  ., 

,.    ?  P.u-cliester      

..     Nunierus  Exploratonim. 

Only  two  of  these  forts  have  vanished:  Portus  Adumi  (of  which  even  the 
site  is  not  known),  and  Dubrae,  nndoubtedly  Dover,  where  the  fort  was 
probably  near  the  present  harbour.  Of  four  the  remains  are  extensive  and 
imposing,  but  we  can  write  no  history  of  them  ;  we  know  the  dry  facts  only 
of  their  dates,  names,  and   object. 
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and  when  at  last,  thrue  or  four  years  later,  the  chaos  cleared 
and  order  was  somewhat  restored,  Britain,  like  Gaul  and 
Spain,  had  been  virtually  severed  from  the  Empire.  After 
409,  says  the  Saxon  ( 'hronicle,  repeating-  a  statement  made 
by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  the  Romans  ruled  no  more  in 
Britain. 

IV.  The  connection  of  Rome  with  its  British  province  did 
not  cease  suddenly.  The  much-talked-of  "  departure  of  the 
Romans "  was    not    the  exodus  of  a  race    or  a  civilisation  ;   it 
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did  not  mean  what  the  departure  of  the  English  from  India 
or  the  Erench  from  Ali,ders  would  mean  to-day.  After  40!) 
the  Roman  government  probably  ceased  to  send  officials  regu- 
larly to  rule  in  Britain ;  but  Britain  was  still  Roman,  and 
held  itself  to  bo  Roman.  Its  inhabitants,  or  at  least  its  upper 
classes,  spoke  Latin.  Their  names  were  often  Latin  ;  and  though 
Celtic  names  became  conunon  as  tiTUc  went  on,  they  were  at 
first  no  commoner  than  non-Roman  names  generally  among 
high  Roman  officials  in  the  foin-th  century.  Their  towns 
were  inhabited  as  in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  known 
by  the  saine  names  and  titles.  Even  in  the  sixth  ceiitmy 
they  called    themselves  "  liDUiani  "  in  conlrast    to    surrounding 
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barbarians.  Tlie  adiiuiiistration  of  the  country  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  great  nobles,  iust  as,  but  for 
the  Franks,  it  might  have  done  in  Gaul,  Of  the  army  we 
know  very  little,  but  that  little  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  more  or  less  a  rough  continuation  of  the  Roman  system, 
Roman  military  titles— "emeritus,"'  "protector,"  "trlbimus"— 
meet  us  on  inscriptions.  The  Saxon  "  Bretwalda "  and  the 
dragon  ensign  of  Wessex  may,  perhaps,  be  traces  of  things 
Roman  transmitted  through  the  Romano-Iiritnns ;  and,  if  the 
historian  Jordanes  be  right,  a  British   chief  Riotimus,  crossed 
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the  ocean  with  12,000  men  to  help  the  Emperor  Aiithemius, 
who  was  struggling  with  barbarians  in  (Taul,  about  470,  Stout 
resistance  was  shown  to  the  Saxons,  invading,  since  4.50,  no 
longer  as  mere  raiders,  but  as  settlers  come  to  stay  (p,  IGo),  The 
contemporary  Gildas,  priest  and  pessimist,  denounces  his  country- 
men for  disgraceful  weakness  (p.  174),  and  modern  historians 
have  u.sed  his  words  to  discredit  the  Roman  government.  Its 
despotic  system,  we  are  told,  crushed  local  independence  and 
local  vigour  (p.  74),  and  men  "  forgot  how  to  tight  for  their  country 
when  they  forgot  how  to  govern  it."  The  truth,  in  the  view  of 
the  i)resent  writer,  is  almost  the  reverse.     The  Romans,  either 

i'  .V  time-expired  soldier.     The  title  ••protector"  occurs   on  the   Vortipore 
Stone,  p.  17.S.] 
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from  laziness  or  from  more  culightencd  mutivL's,  ai-i-cirdrd  much 
local  autonomy  to  provincials,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  tliciu 
that  the  Britons  so  long  resisted  the  English.  Their  task  was 
doubtless  lightened  hy  the  fewness  of  the  English,  hut  this  is 
not  all.  The  Celt  with  Uoman  aid  did  what  the  Celt  alone 
could  never  have  done. 


R.  CAMBER- 
WILLIAMS. 
Heathen 
Britain. 


P.\GAXiSM,  to  use  a  later  word,  was  the  religion  of  the  classical 


STATIETTES    OP   ROMAN    DEITIES. 
(Ilrifitih   Miisi^inii.) 

world  during  the  heyday  of  its  civilisation.  ('(Hisoqueiitly 
there  is  a  plentiful  suppi)'  of  materials,  in  writings,  structures, 
etc.,  which  render  the  depicting  of  the  religious  lite,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  religious  creed,  of  the  (ircek  and  the 
Roman  a  comparatively  easy  undertaking.  Witli  the  ( 'elt 
it  was  otlierwise:  he  abjured  his  paganism  at  a  time  when 
civilisation  can  scarcely  be  .said  to  have  dawned  upon  him. 
The  picture  of  Celtic  heathenism  can,  therefore,  be  drawn 
only  in  a  faint  and  often  uncertain  outline.  Such  information 
as  we  di)  possess  is  derived  from  three  sources: — (1)  The 
writings  of  (Jreek  and  Roman  authors,  recording  the  writers' 
observations  or  the  narratives   of  such   as  had   travelled,    com- 
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in!in(l(!d,  or  governed  in  countries  inhabited  bj-  Celts.  (2) 
Writings  of  Celts  themselves,  of  a  Liter  and  chietiy  post- 
pagan  date.  (3)  The  results  of  modern  anthropological  and 
antii[uarian   researches. 

At  the  time  of  Julius  Ca-sar's  invasion,  Britain  was  peopled 
b}-  the  Iberians,  and  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  familv — the 
Gaels  (or  Goidels)  and  the  Brj-thons. 

The.se  three  difterent  peoples,  though  alike  much  given 
to  i-eligion,    as  Ciesar    relates,    yet    differed  in  their  religion  as 


STATUETTES   OP   liOM.iX    DEITIES. 
(^P,rili.'li   Musfltm.) 

in  their  civilisation.  Civilisation  travelled  westwards,  and 
carried  with  it  religious  as  well  as  social  and  political  inno- 
vations; so  that  what  were  at  one  time  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Brythons  of  the  eastern  districts,  became,  at  a  later 
period,  those  of  the  Gaels  of  the  west.  And  with  the  advent 
of  the  Iranians,  considerable  modification  of  the  old  Celtic 
religion  took  place  in  the  direction  of  the  conquerors'  faith. 

CiBsar   identities    the    chief   Celtic  deities    with    tlie    well-  ^ne  Gods, 
known   gods  of  the  Roman   ])antheon — Mercury,  Apollo,  ilars, 
•Tupiter,  and  ilinerva.       The  basis    of   this    ideutitication    was 
we  cannot   doubt,  identity  of  attributes    and    powers    ascribed 
to  the  various    deities   by    Celt    and    Roman.      In    the    main, 
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therefore,  the  leading  ideas  of  the  heathen  Ceh-  were  those 
of  heathen  nations  generahy — the  deification  of  Nature  and 
the  personification  of  its  powers. 

Of  these  deities,  Mercury,  proliably  known  in  Britain  as 
Ol'ydd  (Ovyth),  was  considered  the  cliief  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  all  the  arts,  the  patron  of  all  roads  and  journeys, 
and  his  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  acquiring  of 
money  and  in  conmiercial  transactions.  Of  him,  ( ':csar 
.states,  there  were  very  many  representations,  and  of  these 
Lncan  has  left  us  an  interesting  description.  The  god  was 
represented  as  an  extremely  old  man,  with  bald  lV)rehead, 
the  remaining  liair  ([uite  grej',  the  skin  wrinkled  by  years 
and  embrowned  as  that  of  men  who  have  grown  old  in  sea- 
faring life.  His  rldtliing  was  a  lion's  skin.  In  his  right 
liand  he  held  a  club  anil  in  his  left  an  outstretched  bow, 
lor  whicli  a  snp]ily  of  arrows  was  jn'ovided  in  the  quiver 
which  hung  at  his  side.  lint  ( )fydd  was  also  the  god  of 
speech.  In  the  ivpresentation,  he  drew  after  him,  by  means 
of  amber  and  gold  cords  fastened  to  their  ears,  a  willing- 
crowd  iif  men.  The  oiher  ends  of  the  cords  passed  through 
the  ti[i  of  tlie  god's  tongue,  who,  so  far  from  appearing  to 
suffer  in   the  ordeal,  smiled  benignantly  njion  his  atidience. 

Of  Apollo,  ( ';esar  merely  states  that  he  was  considered 
the  repeller  of  di.seases.  Besides  this,  however,  he  was  the 
Celtic  sim-god.  His  British  name  was  Mapon — later,  Mabon 
— meaning  "a  bov,  oi-  male  child."  He  was  generally 
represented  accompanied  by  an  elderly  goddess  known 
as  Sirona,  his  mother,  according  to  Welsh  mythology,  where 
Ma])on  figures  as  "  Mabon  mab  Jlodron" — Jlabon,  son  of  Modroii. 

The  god  of  war.  Mars  of  classic  mythology,  was  specially 
venei'ated  aiming  the  (.'elts.  Canudus,  as  he  was  most 
popularly  known,  in  addition  to  ]iresiding  over  and  deciding 
the  fortimes  of  war,  also  ruled  the  winds.  At  an  early  period 
he  seems  to  have  occupied  the  position  of  the  state  god 
pur  excelleiirr.  I'pon  the  outbreak  of  war  a  public  vow  was 
made  tliat  all  the  sjtoil  taken  from  the  enemy  should  lie 
devoted  to  the  war-god.  And  wlien  tin;  war  was  ended,  and 
victory  assured,  tlu;  ca])tin-ed  animals  were  sacrificed,  and 
the  other  lioot\-  lieaped  up  in  the  sacred  spots  of  the  cities. 
Any  violation  of   this  vo>v,  either    by  williliolding,  like  Aclian 
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or   subsequently    j)urloiiiinL;-    the    booty,    was    reganled    as    the 
highest  form  of  treason,  and  treated  accordhigly. 

Jupiter  was  known  untlcr  various  names,  according    to  the 
functions    and    powers    attributed    to    him.      As    Sueehis    or 


(a)  PLAQIE   OF   DEUS   JiOUEXS.         ((•)  I'ECTILLI'S   AXU   TUE    WOI.l". 
{Lydneij  Park.) 

Taranus,  he  wielded  the  thunderbolt.  As  Esus  or  Hesus,  he 
was  the  lord  of  woodlands,  fields,  and  gardens,  and  the  patron 
of  the  shepherds.  Under  the  name  Nodens — ^Welsh,  Nudd 
or  Lludd  (Lud)— he  is  thought  to  have  answered  to  the 
Roman  Neptune,  the  ruler  of  the   sea.     Under  this  character 


no 
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and 

Demons. 


lie  had  a  tciiipio  at  Lydiiey,  (lu  tho  Severn,  where  a  picture 
of  liiiii  has  been  iliscoverod.  He  is  shown  as  a  youthful 
deity,  crowned  with  rays,  standinn'  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  accompanied  liy  wini^ed  fin'tires  representing  the 
winds. 

Tlie  only  L;(.Kldess  mentioned  l.iy  Caj'sar  is  Jlinerva.  She 
was  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  only  female  deity,  most 
of  the  gods  having  goddesses  associated  with  them.  The 
goddess  whom  Caesar  identified  with  Minerva,  and  to  whom 
<,he  initiation  of  the  various  arts  and  trades  was  as(n'ibed,  was 
JBrigantia,  the  Irisli  liiidget,  known  in  later  Welsh  mythology 
as    iveridwen. 

There  remains  I  )is  Pater,  or  Cernunnos,  as  the  ( 'cits  called 
him.  He  was  the  Celtic  Pluto  and  Janus  in  one.  To  him 
the  Celts  traced  their  descent,  and  in  honour  of  him,  in  all 
probability,  it  was  that  thev  started  all  their  computations 
of  time   with   the  night. 

In  atldition  to  these,  there  was  a  multitude  of  inferior 
deities,  fairies,  genii,  and  demons — remains,  probably,  of  the 
element-worshi])  supposed  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Iberians, 
and  flourishing  principally  among  the  Goidels  of  the  Western 
districts.  First  among  these  came  the  (ienius  Loci.  Every 
neighbourhood  had  its  special  protecting  genius,  whose  festival 
was  annually  celebrated  with  oti'erings  and  libations.  Next 
came  tlie  Mother  Goddesses,  called  in  Latin  inscriptions  Matres 
or  Matronal  (p.  (iO).  There  was  also  a  host  of  divinities,  friendly 
and  unfriendly  to  man,  with  whom  the  salient  features  of  the 
landscape  were  peopled.  Each  forest,  every  moimtain  peak, 
rock,  lake,  river,  and  spring  had  its  divim'ty.  The  name  Dee, 
so  common  for  liritisli  rivers,  is  a  survival  of  these  times. 
The  North  Wales  Dee  enjoyed  special  renown  as  the  Aerven^ 
or  genius  of  war.  Even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  its 
banks  were  carefully  and  eagerly  scanned  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  the  English  and  the  Welsii.  'i'lie  eating  away 
by  the  river  of  its  English  or  Welsli  bank  foretold  disaster 
to  the  ci)rres]ionding  army  in  tlie  jieuding  struggle.  Like 
the  (ireeks,  tln^  \\'elsh  also  perseniliid  diseases.  The  yellow 
death  was  -  V  Fad  Felen,"'  wliile  to  this  day  the  ague  is 
known   in   some   parts   of  ^\'ales  as   ■  \'r    ben    wraidi,"'    the    old 

T'   Welsh   F  =  Eiit;li^li   V:   "Jvud    vrllm"   iiml   "  Inlieu  oor.ich."] 
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half.  Closely  allied  to  this  was  the  belief  in  witches  and  witch- 
craft which  prevailed.  This,  like  many  of  the  other  beliefs  of 
these  early  times,  long  battled  all  the;  efforts  of  Christianity 
and  enlightenment  to  banish  it.  Within  living  memory  in 
North  Wales  a  bedridden  young  poet's  long-continued  in- 
firmity was  implicitly  believed  to  be  the  result  of  his  having 
been  "  oti'ered  to  the  sea"  by  an  old  hag  animated  by  family 
spite.' 

The  Druidical  .system,  also  supposed  to  be  a  modified  form  of  Druids, 
the  Iberian  religion,  prevailed  among  the  Gaelic  Celts  onty.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature  was  a  powerful  hierarchy — the  Druids, 
so  called  from  "  dru,"  the  (Gaulish  for  oak.  They  were  exempted 
from  payment  of  the  tribal  taxes,  and  the  obligations  of  military 
service.  So  great  was  their  influence,  that  when  two  armies 
were  on  the  point  of  joining  battle,  the  Dnuds,  rushing  in 
between,  could  forbid  the  combat.  And  the  excommunication 
of  Hildebrand  was  not  more  feared  nor  followed  by  stricter 
ostracism  than  was  that  of  the  Druids.  From  these  high  privi- 
leges many  either  voluntarily  entered  their  order  (the  Druids 
were  not  a  caste),  or  were  brought  ii[)  for  and  placed  in  it  by 
parents  or  friends. 

The  whole  order  was  presided  over  by  an  Archdruid  elected 
for  life  from  among  the  senior  Druids.  If  there  was  one  whose 
merits  rendered  him  pre-eminent,  he  succeeded  without  dispute. 
If  several  eligible  candidates  entered  the  tield,  the  chief  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  order — not  always,  however,  without 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

Besides  the  chief,  or  Archdruid,  tlu'  order  comprised  three 
grades — Druids  proper,  Bards,  and  ( >vates.  The  respective 
status  and  the  distinctive  functions  of  each  grade  are  difficult  to 
ascertain.  But  thus  nmch  is  generally  agreed  upon — that  the 
Druids  were  the  philosophers  and  the  masters  of  religious 
ceremonies:  the  Bards  were  poets  and  singers,  lauding  their 
benefactors,  invoking  confusion  for  their  enemies,  and  recording 
the  prowess  and  excellencies  of  the  departed,  in  verses,  which 
tiiey  accompanied  on  the  harp;  the  Ovates  were  augurs  and 
diviners — the    Roman   Yates — and    possibly   chroniclers  ;    and 

'  Since  the  above  was  written,  tlu'  writer  lias  hi'on  astonished  to  find,  in 
centnil  Wales,  a  district  where  witchcraft  is  still  implicitly  believed  in,  and 
believed  to  be  practised. 
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the  grade  also  includeil  the  novices.'     An  ordci'  of  I'ruidL'sses 
is  also  supposed  to  have  existed. 

The  iJruids  in  general  were  priests,  judges — liutli  criiiiinal 
and  civil  —  medicine  nn'n,  magicians,  and  flic  instructors  ot 
3'outh.  So  famous  were  the  British  ])iuids  in  this  latter 
capacit}-,  that  in  Ca'sar's  time  Gaulish  yoiitlis  often  resorted 
to  them  to  complete  their  education.  N(.i  sacrifice,  either 
pi'ivate  or  ]iulihc,  coidd  be  ofiered  willimit  tlic  sanctinu  and  the 
presence  of  a  Jh'uid.  These  sacrifices,  more  especially  in  times 
of  war  or  pestileni'c,  often  consisted  of  human  victims.  He  who 
could  not  procure  such  a  victiui  vcnved  to  iiunidlafc  hiiuself 
For  the  public  and  state  sacrifices  each  tribe  had  its  settlecl 
sacrificial  code.  The  inunortal  gods,  if  greatly  incensed,  could 
oidy  be  propitiated  with  human  bluod  —  that  of  condemneil 
criminals  being  specially  acceptable.  C)n  more  than  usually 
solcnui  occasions  huge  iiuages  of  wicker-work  Avere  constructed, 
filled  with  these  unhajipy  victims,  and  set  ablaze.  'Jdie  event 
of  a  war,  or  other  important  future  matter,  was  also  not  unfre- 
quently  sought  by  means  of  a  human  victim.  He  was  struck 
with  a  sword  upon  his  loins,  and  the  future  di\incd  from  his 
contortions  or  sought  in  his  entrails. 

The  great  veneration  of  the  mislletoe  was  a  curious  feature 
in  the  Druids'  system.  Its  discovery  on  an  oak  \\as  the  occasion 
of  a  general  festival.  The  presiding  Druid,  clulhcd  in  long, 
flowing  robes  of  white,  ascended  tlie  tree,  and  \\itli  a  golden 
sickle  cut  the  prcidcms  ]ilant,  which  was  received  below  into  a 
white  linen  cloth  held  betwc^en  two  1  )ruids,  and  a  thaiikoft'ering 
of  two  wliite  bulls  was  sacrificed. 

Another  equally  cnrimis  superstition  was  the  m\lh  of  the. 
snakes'  egg.  A  nudtitude  of  snakes,  it  was  asserted,  came  to- 
gether in  summer,  and,  ii}' lilowing  into  the  air  a  kiiul  of  foaiu, 
artificially  formed  an  egg.  The  Druids  pretended  that  they 
were  able  to  divine  the  exact  time  when  tliis  took  ])lace.  and 
that  they  caught  the  descending  egg  in  a  linen  sheet.  This, 
however,  was  a  ])(n-ilous  undertaking,  as  the  snakes  fiercely 
pursued  the  thief  till  a  river  was  placed  between  them.  When 
iwssessed,  the  egg  was  supposed  to  ensure  success  in  legal 
matters  and  access    to   tlie   presence    f)f   kings.      The   Eiuperor 

'  Tliat    the    order    existo;!   seems   ccrl.iin.   but    the    iiiinie    i.s    adopted    from 
Strabo's  transliteration  of  ra/fs  as  OuartU. 
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Claiulius  put  a  Roman  knight  to  death  for  wearing  it  in  his 
busoni  while  prosecuting  a  legal  action.  And  Pliny  relates 
that  he  had  liimself  seen  one  of  these  eggs,  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  apple.  The  truth  respecting  it  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  egg  was  made  of  glass  and  used  by  the  Druids  to 
further  their  impostures. 

Tlie  doctrinal  system  of  the  Druids  is  all  the  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  inasmuch  as  all  their  teaching  was  oral — partly  the 
better  to  preserve  its  secrets,  partly  for  the  culture  and  pre- 
servation of  the  memory.  The  teaching,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
comprised  the  knowledge  of  the  inniiortal  gods — chietly,  it  is 
inferred  from  their  open-air  worship,  of  Jupiter;  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  and  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  its 
transmigration ;  the  movements  of  the  stars,  and  the  extent  of 
the  earth.  This  teaching  lasted  .sometimes  for  twenty  years, 
and  usually  consisted  in  committing  to  memory  oracular  sayings 
generally  expressed  in  triplets  (triads)  and  often  in  verse,  a  mode 
of  imparting  knowledge  which  lasted  among  the  AVelsh  down  to 
a  comparatively  late  period. 

The  power  of  the  Druids  was  irretrievably  broken  by  the 
invasion  of  Anglesey  (in  01),  the  slaughter  of  the  order,  and 
the  felling  of  the  groves.  When  we  next  meet  them  in  Irish 
and  Scottish  history  they  are  little  more  than  the  counterparts 
of  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  pretenders  to  magical  powers,  hanging 
about  the  courts  of  the  tribal  chieftains.  Celtic  heathenism 
became,  especially  in  the  towns,  more  and  more  assimilated 
to  the  eclectic  paganism,  the  then  fashionable  religion  of 
Rome,  till  both  disappeared  before  Christianity. 

Who  the  first  apostle  of  Britain  was  cannot  now  be  deter-  curistian 
mined.  St.  Clement's  words,  that  St.  Paul  travelled  "  to  the  ^'^"^'"■ 
extremities  of  the  West,"  led  some  to  assert  that  he  was  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself.  Another  tradition 
attributed  the  work  to  Bran,  the  father  of  Caraetacus.  Bran, 
detained  in  Rome  as  a  hostage  for  his  son,  was  converted  by 
St.  Paul,  a  contemporary  prisoner,  and  ultimately  returned  to 
carry  the  good  news  to  his  countrymen.  Again,  a  third,  and  the 
most  renowned  legend,  claims  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  the 
founder  of  the  British  Church.  According  to  this  legend,  St. 
Joseph,  Lazarus,  and  his  two  sisters,  having  been  exposed  by 
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their  persecutors  in  au  open  boat,  without  either  oar  or  sail, 

were    provideutiall}'    carried    to    Southern    Gaul.       Thence    St. 

Joseph,  always  bearing  with  him  tlio  Hol^-  Grail,  with  twelve 

companions   started   to   convey  the   Word   of  Life    to   Britaua. 

Landing   in    the  Bristol  Channel,  they  settled  on   the   Isle   of 

Glastonbury,  where  St.  Joseph,  constrained  by  the  incredulity 

of  his  hearers  to  perform  a  miracle,  planted  his  staff  in  the  earth, 

commanding  it  to  put  forth  leaves  and  blossom.     This  led  to  the 

conversion  of  the  king — St.  Joseph's  staff  becoming  the  famous 

Glastonbury  thorn  which  ever  afterwards  bloomed  on  Christmas 

morning,  the  aimiversary  of  the  miraculous  event. 

These,   and    other    stories,   do    not    possess    the    historical  Probable 
.  .  .   .  .  Agencies, 

authoritv,   antiquity,   or   consistency   sufficient    to    raise    them 

from  the  domain  of  legend  into  that  of  even  probable  histoiy. 
Like  many  another  good  man's  name,  that  of  the  iirst  apostle  of 
Britain  is  lost  in  the  mist  and  haze  of  the  past.  The  ])robability 
is  that  Christianity  reached  this  country  as  it  reached  others — 
through  a  variety  of  agencies.  Individual  Christian  believers 
among  the  soldiers  and  civilians,  who  were  continually  passing 
and  renassing  between  the  Continent  and  Britain,  in  all  like- 
lihood  made  the  first  converts,  while  missionaries  from  the 
Greek  missions  at  Lyons  and  Yienne,  in  Gaul,  founded  before 
150,  organised  these  scattered  converts  into  a  Church.  The 
earliest  historical  evidences  on  the  subject  confirm  and  seem  to 
mark  the  successive  steps  in  this  theory.  The  existence  ot 
Christians  in  Britain  is  first  mentioned  by  TertuUian  about  208. 
In  304,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  St.  Alban  was  mar- 
tyred at  Verulam,  since  called  St.  Albans.  Christianity  had 
then  attained  a  position  deserving  the  notice  of  the  civil  powers. 
In  A.D.  314  the  presence  of  the  British  Bishops  of  York,  London, 
and  (probably)  Caerleon  on  LTsk,  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
France,  proves  the  existence  of  an  organised  Church  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  island. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  whole,  or  the 
mass,  of  the  nation  had  yet  been  converted.  Though,  thanks 
to  their  religious  disposition  and  their  quick,  .sympathetic 
temperament,  the  Britons  were  in  a  marked  degree  predisposed 
to  welcome  the  call  of  Christianitj',  yet  it  was  not  till  centuries 
later  that  the  Church  had  penetrated  among  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  even  Southern  Britain.     Churches  in  Wales  were 
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originally  dedicated  to  their  foimders.  At  the  heginning  of 
the  eighth  century  this  practice  was  superseded  in  favour  of 
dedication  to  St.  Michael.  Now  the  churches  so  dedicated — 
Llantihangels — are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  situated  in  -^vild 
mountain  glens  or  places  which,  in  early  times,  must  have  been 
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marshy  fastnesses.  These  mark  rlic  last  retreats  of  dying 
paganism,  and  Avere  evidently  not  occupied  by  the  Church  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centur}'. 

('liristendoin  was  as  yet  undivided,  and  the  leading  features 
of  the  universal  Church,  episcopal  orders,  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
a  sacramental  litiu-gj',  appear  from  the  first  in  the  liritish 
branch.  The  existence  of  the  threefold  ministry — bishoi)s, 
priests,  and  deacons — is  shown  by  the  iirescnce  of  British  repre- 
sentatives of  each  order  at  the  (dimcil  of  Aries.  From  the 
beginning  the  episcopate  was  diocesan  or  territorial,  biU. 
possessed  some  features  peculiar  to  itself  One  of  these  w:ls 
the  absence  of  an  archbishop.  Though  personal  eminence 
secured  a  primacy  of  honotu-  for  bishops  of  diflcreut  sees  at 
different  times,  no  archbishop,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
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title,  existed  in  Wales  eveu  down  to  the  union  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  with  the  Church  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Another  peculiarity  was  the  absence  of  any  obligation  of  celibacy 
— a  condition  of  things  which  lasted  in  the  Welsh  Church  down 
at  least  to  the  eleventh  century.  A  son  frequently  succeeded 
his  father  iu  the  episcopate,  as 
was  the  case  with  Sulien  and 
Uhyddniareh  of  St.  David's,  in 
1088,  two  names  unsurpassed  in 
Wi'lsh  history  for  ]iiet3'  and 
learning.  There  were  also  pecu- 
liarities of  ritual  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops.  Consecration 
niiglit  be  performed  by  one  bishoji 
instead  of  three,  which  was 
c;lsewhere  the  rule,  and  was 
attended  with  some  ceremonies, 
such  as  anointing  the  hands  and 
head  of  the  consecrated,  not  in 
voguf  in  other  Churches.  But 
what  more  than  anything  else 
distinguished  the  British  episco- 
pate was  the  noble  origin  of  its 
members.  The  bishops  were 
eith(>r  jirinces  or  members  of 
])riiiwly  houses.  St.  David,  the 
founder  of  the  diocese  called  after 
his  name,  was  a  Prince  of  Cere- 
digion. Saints  Teilo,  Demiol, 
and  Cyndeyrn,  the  founders  of 
the  other  Welsh  dioceses,  were 
also  scions  of  the  noblest  families. 

Members  of  the  princel}-  houses  were  also  the  leaders  in  what  Mission- 
constituted  the  special  glory  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Church,  ^^eT" 
viz.  its  numerous  monastic  establishments.'  The  chieftain  often 
became  the  abbot,  and  the  clan  the  members  of  his  monastery. 
Th(^  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of  these  houses. 
'I'hc  smallest  had  a  roll  of  fifty  inmates.  The  largest,  such 
as  the  famous  colleges — for  they  were  educational  as  well  as 
'  Or  ■•  coreu "  (sinj;.  cOr),  as  they  were  termed. 


.ST.    ILLTYD'S   CROSS,   LLANTH  IT 
MAJOa. 
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religious  iustitutiuns — of  Bangoi--is-(_'ocd  in  Denbighshire,  and 
St.  lUtyd's  College  at  Llantwit  Major,  reckoned  their  members 
by  thousands.  Tlie  time  was  apportioned  between  worship, 
stud}-,  and  hard  manual  labour,  tlie  last  being  a  distinguishing 
featui'e  of  Welsh  nionasticisni.  But  the  great  purpose  of  these 
settlements  was  missionary.  The  Celtic  monastery  had  an 
entirely  different  rationale  from  that  of  tlie  later  English  and 
Continental  monasteries.  The  latter  were  the  refuge  of  those 
that  tied  from  the  evils  of  the  world.  The  former  was  the 
training  home  of  those  who  sallied  forth  t(.>  battle  with  those 
evils.  Each  house  was  the  centre  of  missionary  efforts.  The 
diuly  round  was  varied  with  evangelising  journej's  into  neigh- 
bouring districts.  Stone  crosses  were  set  up  to  mark  the 
preaching  stations ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  converts  were 
made  and  a  rude  building,  answering  in  purjioso  to  the 
corrugated-iron  mission  room  of  the  present,  was  constructed. 
Ultimately  a  suitable  church  was  erected,  an  endowment  and 
a  burial-ground  provided,  and  the  whole  consecrated  by  the 
fasting  and  jirayers  of  the  mission-priest  and  then  called  after 
his  name.  Thirty-one  parishes  in  Cai'narvonshire  alone  still 
bear  the  names  and  testify  to  the  missionary  labours  of  the 
original  founders  of  their  churches,  such  as  St.  Tudno,  St. 
Peris  and  St.  Cj-bi,  in  Ijlaududno.  Llanbriis  and  Llangybi. 
Often  the  name  of  the  church  docs  not  ajipcar  in  the  parish 
name.  St.  Bemio,  having  obtained  from  ( 'adwallon  the  town- 
ship of  Clynnog,  in  Carnarvonshire,  settled  thrre  with  his 
conununity.  The  conversion  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
erection  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  saint,  quickly  followed. 
The  surrounding  districts  were  next  invaded,  and,  in  atldition 
to  those  dedicated  to  members  of  his  college,  no  less  than 
seven  jiarish  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Beuno  himself  testify 
to  his  missionary  activity. 

During  succeeding  centuries  waves  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
or  revivals,  still  characteristic  of  Celtic  religion,  swept  over 
these  monastic  colleges,  always  resulting  in  a  fresh  swarm  of 
missionary  offshocits,  which  issued  in  the  successive  conversion 
of  Ireland,  Scntland.  and,  thence,  of  the  greater  portion  of 
SaxdU    I'lngland. 

The  earliest  Creed  was  the  Apostles'.  In  :525  the  Bi'itish 
bishops    assured    St.    Athanasius,    the    great    champion  of   the 
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true  faith  in  that  age,  of  their  acquiescence  in  the  Creed  of 
iS'icrea,  put  forth  seven  years  before,  and  of  their  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  These,  witli  the  later  so-called  Athan- 
asian  Creed,  coni[)leted  the  triad  of  formularies  which  continue 
to  this  day  the  standard  expression  of  the  faith  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  But  this  adherence  to  orthodoxy  was  not 
liy  any  means  a  matter  of  course.  With  his  religious  propen- 
sities the  Celt  has  a  distinct  turn  for  metaphysics.  Contro- 
versial   questions    of    this    nature    ])rodnccd    viok-nt    disputes. 


ST.    BEVXO'S   CHEST,   CLYXXO(;   CHURCH,   CAUXAIIVOXSHIKE. 


When  Morgan  the  Briton,  better  known  as  I'elagius,  about 
the  year  400  promulgated  his  heretical  notions  respecting 
original  sin  and  man's  natural  powers  of  spiritual  recovery, 
in  no  part  of  Christendom  did  the  controversy  rage  more 
fiercely  than  among  the  heresiarch's  compatriots.  The  tribal 
character  of  British  monasticism  tempted  the  monks  to  interfere 
in  intestine  strife.  During  religious  controversies  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  issues  were  often  intermixed,  and  the  intcr- 
trilial  struggles  assumed  the  aspects  of  religious  wars.  Thus 
it  liappcned  during  the  Pelagian  controversy,  till,  at  last,  the 
British  bishops  in  despair  appealed  to  their  kinsmen  in 
T>rittany  for  assistance  in  combating  the  cn-or :  and  two  Breton 
bisluqis,  Saints  Germanus,  or  Cannon,  and  Lupus,  or  Bleiddyn, 
were  deputed  to  come  over  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  Liturgy  in  use  in  the  British  Church  prior   to   this  Liturgy, 
visit  of  St.  Garmon,  429,  little  is  known.      It  is  probably    the 
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(lid-  CTallican  iiitKliticatioii  of  the  Ephcsiiie  Order,  ori^'iuaHy 
liroiit;-ht  by  the  founders  of  the  Gallic  missions  from  Ephesus- 
During  St.  Garnion's  sojourn  the  Liturgy  was  again  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  later  Gallican  use.  The  services 
consisted,  besides  the  occasional  services,  such  as  liajitisni, 
burial,  etc.,  of  the  otKces  for  the  hours  and  the  Liturgy  proper, 
or  the  servii-e  of  the  Holy  Conununion.  The  latter  consisted 
of  two  portions — the  service  of  the  catechumen,  for  those 
imder  instruction  preparatory  to  baptism,  and  the  ser\-ice  of 
the  faithful,  from  wiiicii  the  catechumen  was  excluded.  The 
services  for  the  hours  consisted  of  hynms,  psalms,  collects, 
and  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture.  Of  this  latter,  the  liritish 
Church  possessed  a  version  peculiar  to  itself,  dirtering  from 
both  the  Old  Latin   and  the  Vulgate. 

The  method  ado])ted  in  the  instruction  of  the  laity  I'esem  bled, 
and  was  probably  borrowed  from,  that  of  the  Druid.s.  Moral, 
spiritual,  and  scriptural  truths  were  expres.sed  in  the  form  of 
poetical  aphorisms.  "The  best  of  occupation,  work":  "The 
best  of  sorrows,  soi-row  for  sin";  "The  best  of  attitudes, 
humility,"  are  among  the  recorded  sayings  of  the  prince-abbot 
St.  Cadoc  of  Llancarvan.  Sunday  was  strictlj'  observed  in  the 
monasteries,  but  it  was  long  before  cessation  from  work 
became  total  and  general.  The  ecclesiastical  season  of  Lent 
and  the  great  festivals  were  also  dulj'  celebrated.  The  time 
for  celebrating  Easter  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute 
between  St.  Augustine  and  the  Briti.sh  bishops,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  former  to  evangelise  the  Saxons,  Single  immersion  in 
Holy  Baptism  and  the  shaving  of  the  front  jiortion  of  the 
liair,  "  from  ear  to  ear,"  constituted  the  other  differences 
when  the  British  C'hurch,  after  its  isolation  C(insei|uent  upon 
the  Saxon  conquest,  again  came  into  contact  with  Chi-jstian 
Kurope.  With  liome  the  relation  of  the  Celtic  Church  was 
what  might  be  exjiected  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
To  the  Briton  Bome  represented  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
world,  the  liome  of  civilisation  and  the  source  of  all  learning. 
The  bishop  of  such  a  citv  was  naturally  honoin-ed  and 
respected,  liut,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  this  was  not  meant 
to  im])]y  any  su])remacy  or  authority,  which,  when  claimed 
centuries  later,  was  promptly  re]iudiatcd. 

Until  ))crsecutioii  had  been  stopped  by  the  Edict  of  Milan, 
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in  813,  but  few  ecclesiastical  buildings  could  have  existfed.  Buudings. 
The  structures  afterwards  erected  jiartook  of  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Town  and  country  churches 
differed  then  as  now.  In  the  towns,  where  the  Romans  had 
reared,  or  taught  the  natives  to  vkhy,  stone  buildings,  such 
edifices  were  constructed  for  ecclesiastical  piu-poses.  Remains 
of  one,  of  Roman  date,  still  exist  at  Silchester,  the  Romano- 
British  Calleva  (p.  57).  In  the  country,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  inhabitants  still  dwelt  in  rude  structui'es  of  wood 
logs  or  wattle,  the  chiu-ches  were  of  similar  construction.  The 
erection  of  a  stone  church,  in  401,  by  St.  Ninian  at  Candida 
Casa  is  recorded  as  a  "  practice  uncommon  among  the  Britons." 
Tlie  model  upon  whicii  these  earl}-  churches  wei'e  built  was 
the  Roman  Basilica  ;  and  they  generally  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  chancel — in  the  case  of  stone  buihhngs,  also  of  side 
aisles.  Inside  the  chancel,  which  had  a  raised  floor,  were 
placed  an  altar,  usually  of  stone,  a  wooden  pulpit,  and  seats 
for  the  clergy. 

Endowirients  have  alread}'  been  mentioned.  Gildas,  writing  Endow- 
550  A.n.,  states  that  the  "  paroehiie  "  of  Wales  were  formed  ™«°*='- 
and  endowed  in  his  time.  These  parochim  were  not,  at  least 
in  most  cases,  the  modern  parishes,  but  the  spheres  of  labour 
assigned  to,  or  undertaken  by,  the  monastic  centres.  The 
duty  ot  almsgiving  was  taught  as  one  of  the  special 
obligations  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  the  Scriptural,  and 
indeed  heathen,  precedent  of  giving  a  tenth,  generally 
recommended.  Testamentar}-  bequests  to  the  Church,  re- 
cognised in  the  earliest  known  code  of  Welsh  laws,  were 
also  sources  of  endowments :  while  the  privileges  attaching 
to  a  consecrated  church  rendered  lord  and  serf  equally  ready 
to  further  its  erection  and  endowment.  The  existence  of  a 
chui'ch  on  his  estate  doubled  the  lord's  rent.  The  con- 
secration of  a  church  m  a  township  of  serfs  enfranchised  the 
inhabitants. 

This  last  provision  is  an  instance  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Church  of  that  da}'  sought  to  mitigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  miserable  and  to  succour  tiie  oppressed.  It  is 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  value,  in  an  age  of  brutal  violence, 
of  a  system  which  cowed  unrestrained  physical  force  with 
moral    ])ower.     The   power   and    influence   of  the   clergy   were 
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gi'cat  and  were  unsparingly  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
unprotected.  The  dying  lord  was  exhorted  to  will  the 
freedom  of  his  slaves.  The  weak  and  pure  were  fearlessly 
defended  from  violence  and  lust.  The  churches  and  their 
precincts  were  sacred  and  afforded  a  refuge  whii-li  even  kings 
durst  not  violate.  This  led  to  the  entrusting  of  charters  to 
the  care  of  the  monastic  colleges.  "  Breiniau  Arfon,"  the 
privileges  of  Arvou,  were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
monastic  counuunities  of  CTj-nnog  and  Jiangor.  Even  the  brnto 
creation  were  safe.  King  Meirchion  dared  not  drag  the  hunted 
stag  from  the  feet  of  St.  llltyd,  where  it  hud  sought  safety. 


REGINALD  TiiE    earliest    trace    of   art    in    Britain    hardly    iicrhaps    come.'? 

TJfJpTTpc!  til 

within  the  scope  of  oiu'  histor}-,  for  it  takes  us  back  to  the 
rakeolithic  Era,  when  men  had  not  yet  learned  to  polish  the 
chipped  Hint  implements  which  served  for  all  tlicir  needs. 
The  range  of  these  primitive  wanderers  was  wide,  and  they 
have  left  their  stone  arrow-heads  and  hatchets  in  half  the 
river-drifts  of  the  world.     It  was,  however,  onlv  a  section    of 
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Dll.YWI.Ml    OF    HORSE'S   HEAD  OX    liO.\E,    FllOJI   CIIESSWJ'XL   CRAGS. 
{British  Museum.) 

their  descendants,  the  men  who  made  their  homes  in  the 
caves  of  North-Western  Europe,  who  possessed  the  rare  gift 
of  artistic  design.  These  Cave-men  of  France  antl  England 
were  the  Greeks  of  pakeolithic  humanity,  and  it  is  to  one  of 
tlieni  that  wo  owe  this  convincing  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
art  on  British  soil'  It  consists  of  an  exceedingly  spirited 
sketch  of  a  horse's  head  with  an  upright  or  hog  niane,  etched 
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with  a  flint  point  on  a  fragment  of  rib,  and  was  found  in 
the  Robin  Hood  Cave  in  "the  Cress  well  Crags,  on  the  dividing 
line  between  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire.  It  was  buried 
under  many  feet  of  rocky  dejMsit,  so  hard  as  to  require 
blasting,  which  itself  underlay  a  dark  stratum  of  earth  con- 
taining fragments  of  Roman  pottery.  This  unique  specimen 
has  indeed  a  special  value,  for  it  conclusively  connects  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  England  with  the  hunters  and 
engravers    who    lived    in    the    caves   of   what    is   now   France. 


A- 


DRAWl.Nt,    ul      -MAM.UciXU     UN     EONE,    FROM     THE     DORDOGXE. 
{From  Cast  in  British  Miiseum.) 

These  were  the  men  who  etched  the  contenqiovaiy  mammoth 
on  his  tusk  and  the  reindeer  on  his  antler,  and  wore  as 
necklaces  or  amulets  the  engraved  teeth  of  the  Cave-lion. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  guarded  in  our  geography  in  dealing  with 
the  people  of  this  ancient  time,  because  our  modern  Engiaii<l 
was  then  but  the  centre  of  a  broad  promontory  divided  by  a 
narrow  sea  from  Scandinavia,  while  neither  the  Enghsh  Channel 
nor  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ^^-as  in  existence.  But  these  gifted 
savages  passed  away,  leaving  us  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
appearance  and  their  habits — of  all,  in  short,  except  their 
genius  in  art:  and  although  a  hazardous  attempt  has  been 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  Eskimo,  it  is  probable  that 
no  existing  race  can  claim  to  bo  of  their  descendants  or  their 
kindred. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  next  race,  the  long-headed  and 
short  -  statured  people  who,  after  an  interval  the  length  ot 
which    we    leave    geologists    to    fix,    inhabited    England — and 
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England  practii/allv  as  we  know  if,  now.  Probalily  anioiiLT  the 
.small  dark  Welslinicii  and  the  bla(.-k  Irish  of  the  West  the 
type  of  these  peo]ile  still  survives :  and  there  is  Ics.s  doubt 
that  the  swarthy  Silurians,  whose  obdurate  ferocity,  not  more 
tlian  their  unlikeness  in  character  and  phy.sique  to  the  Celts 
of  (iaul  and  Britain,  so  deeply  impressed  the  Roman  invaders, 
\vorc  their  lineal  descendants.  I'robably  they  were  a  non-Aryan 
people,  akin  to  the  Bas(|ue  or  Tchudic  races:  and  their  sepul- 
chres, in  the  shape  of  the  famous  long  barrows,  are  with  us  to 
this  day.  Though  still  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  they 
liad  learned  the  art  of  grinding  the  flint,  and  their  ])oli.shed 
stone  implements,  their  axes  and  their  knives,  are  of  excellent 
workmanship.  In  some  respects  they  were  com]5arativelj' 
advanced,  but  in  artistic  matters  they  were  far  behind  the 
dwellers  in  the  caves,  who  with  all  their  talents  had  neither 
hut  nor  sepvdchre.  Unlike  the  Cave-men,  all  the  Neolithic 
races  were  ceremonious  with  the  dead,  and  it  is  on  their  tombs 
that  we  find  the  first  trace  of  the  modern  decorative  feeling. 
Some  of  these  tombs,  which  also  served  as  crematories,  ai'e 
not  only  flagged  and  chambered,  but  elaboi'ately  ornamented 
with  whorls  and  spirals.  They  had  learnt  the  art  of  making 
jiottery,  though  without  the  potter's  wheel,  and  of  decorating 
it,  though  only  with  the  simplest  geometrical  forms. 

It  is  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  another  race — a  tall, 
round-headed  people  whose  atflnities  are  uncertain — that  anj- 
advance  in  the  rudimentary  arts  takes  place  in  Britain. 
Whether  the  newcomers  were  the  vanguard  of  the  Celtic 
army,  or  a  hybrid  race,  or  a  tall  Finnish  stock,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  determine ;  but  wc  may  note  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  last  view  tliat  the  Aryan  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  a  tomb-builder,  as  this  early  Briton  emphatically  wa.s. 
In  default  of  more  precise  information,  these  two  races — the 
short-statured,  long-skulled  people  and  the  tall,  round-skulled 
race  (though  conceivably  two  families  may  be  covered  by  the 
latter  description')— can  be  conveniently  distingui.shed  as  the 
people  of  the  long  and  of  the  round  barrow,  though  the  latter 
may  belong  to  two  stocks,  or  two  divisions  of  the  same  stock. 
The  long  barrows  are  plentiful,  but  the  round  are  still  more 
numerous,  crowding  every  spot  .sacred  to  the  elder  race.  It 
was  these  people  of  the  round  barrows  who  brought  us  the  use 
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of  bronze,  if  not  the  art  of  making  it :  and  with  the  ao-e  of  bronze 
we  enter  the  doniam  of  consecutive  history. 

Pottery  in  Britain  at  this  epoch  is  still  hand-made,  but  it 
exhibits  considerable  slcill  in  the  making.  Tlie  shapes  are  good, 
and  some  examples  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  approaching 
three  feet  in  height.  The  variety  of  ornamentation  also  is, 
within  certain  limits,  extraordinary.  We  tind  food  -  vessels, 
cinerary  urns,  drinking  vessels,  and  the  somewhat  mysterious 
perforated  cups  which  have  been  variously  taken  Ibr  lamps 
and  incense-burners,  but  which  are  now  generally  believed  to 
have  been  tire-liaskets  for  conveying  the  lighted  embers  to  the 
funeral  pile.  The  patterns  are  generally  made  up  of  straight 
lines  arranged  in  crosses  (of  which  there  is  an  endless  vai-iety), 
in  network,  and  in  zigzag:  sometimes  with  toothed  impressions 
filled  with  white,  or  diversified  with  alternate  cut  and  raised 
squares,  and  rows  and  groups  of  dots — round,  oval,  and  tri- 
angular. Sometimes,  too,  we  find  impressions  of  a  withe  or 
twisted  thong,  and  in  one  case  a  braid  of  three  distinct  plaits  is 
clearly  visible.  Though  the  results  are  so  various,  the  method 
of  making  seems  to  have  been  of  extreme  simplicity,  the 
patterns  having  been  worked  either  with  some  pointed  instru- 
ment, or  by  pressing  a  notched  stick  or  braid  against  the  wet 
clay.  Curved  and  circular  patterns  indeed  exist,  but  they  are  far 
from  being  conunon,  and  more  probably  indicate  a  later  date  ; 
but  there  is  never  any  ti'ace  of  the  attempt  to  delineate  animal 
or  vegetable  life.  Nor  is  there  much  change  in  the  character 
of  ornament  as  the  Bronze  Age  becomes  more  ixonpletelj' 
develojied  ;  the  advance  being  shown  b}'  the  inrrcasing  sub- 
stitution of  metal  for  bone  and  horn,  stone  and  ela}-.  rather 
than  by  any  progress  in  the  taste  displayed  in  W(_)rking  it. 
The  decoration  of  the  bronze  is  also  geometrii*,  and  .so  remains 
until  the  coming  of  the  Iron  Age,  though  the  increased 
desire  of  personal  adornment  is  attested  by  elaborately 
graduated  necklaces  of  imjiorted  andier,  ly  the  frequency  of 
rings  and  armlets,  and  by  stone  wristlets  adorned  witli  gold 
and  silver  which  the  native  workers  had  not  yet  learned  to 
separate. 
Beginning  ik'itaiu,  moreover,  is  now  entering  on  the  ni/riod  of  written 

history.      It.  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that,  our  shores  were  not 
touched  on  liy  the  Carthaginian  Himilco,  though  the  identifi- 
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cation  of  his  fEsrtyinnicles  Avitli  the  Seilly  Islands  iniisfc  be 
abandimed  ;  and  if,  as  is  hkcly,  thej'  were  reached  soon  after 
by  other  Sidonian  navigators,  no  record  has  come  down  to  ns. 
But  probably  about  330  B.C.  Pytheas,  a  citizen  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Marseilles,  had  certainly  visited  Britain,  and  the 
account  of  his  voyage  in  search  of  new  markets  became  the 
centre  of  a  literature,  partly  romantic  and  partly  serious 
which  served  for  the  next  four  centuries  as  the  storehouse 
of  information  about  these  islands  (p.  13).  This  was  the 
case  with  numerous  writers  of  Imperial  times,  some  of 
whom,  like  Strabo,  persistently  decried  Pytheas  and  his 
traA'el.s.  It  is  to  one  of  the  compilers  of  this  period, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal,  that  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  a  most  interesting  story.  Ho 
tells  us  —  quoting  from  Hecatieus,  a  writer  whose  work 
was  openly  founded  on  Pytheas — that  Britain  is  the  birth- 
place of  Latona,  and  in  consequence  that  Apollo  was 
honoured  there  above  all  the  other  gods,  and,  more  remark- 
able still,  that  he  possessed  in  the  island  a  "  magniticent 
sacred  enclostu'e  and  a  remarkable  temple  of  circular  shape." 
Of  course,  this  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  one  cannot 
help  remembering  the  existence  of  Stonehenge.  That  extra- 
ordinary erection  sufficiently  answers  the  description  in 
Diodorus,  and  whether  referred  to  or  not,  it  was  certairdy 
the  greatest  architectural  eflbrt  of  the  eai-ly  Britons.  It  is 
tmne(;essary  to  discuss  whether  it  was  erected  as  a  place  of 
biu'ial  or  a  place  of  worship ;  for  among  rude  races  the 
honours  paid  to  the  dead  ancestors  are  apt  to  blend 
inextricably  with  those  paid  to  the  living  gods.  But  the 
people  who  raised  these  great  trilithons  in  the  centre,  and 
ringed  them  round  with  that  gigantic  jialisade,  had  a  tine 
sense  of  what  constitutes  imposing  architecture.  Moreover, 
the  large  upright  blocks  which  form  the  circumfei-encc  bore 
imposts  dovetailed  into  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
architrave,  evidence  that  the  methods  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  architecture  were  then  in  course  of  development.  An 
examination  of  the  tond)S  in  its  neighbourhood — some  of 
which  .seem  later,  some  older,  than  the  temple — point  to  its 
being  a  work  of  the  bronze  epoch;  nor  does  its  method  of 
construction,    any    more    than    its    conformation,    justify    the 
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opiuiiiii  imt  fiirward  by  oiio  areluoologist — tliat  it  is  subse- 
quent in  (late  to  the  Roman  invasion.  Later  in  date  than 
the  vast  stone  eircle  of  Avebuiy,  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  quarried  liy  tlie  iidiabitants  of  tlie  district,  it  was 
probably  somewhat  earliiT  than  the  Age  of  Iron,  the  next 
chapter  which  an  examination  of  British  soil  opens  to  the 
reader. 

The  Iron  Age  could  not  have  been  man)-  centuries  old  at 
the  time  of  Ciesar's  landing,  for  bronze  was  not  wholly 
.superseded.  But  the  introduction  of  iron  produced  vast 
iiiiprovcmcnt  in  the  tools  of  the  craftsman,  and  in  tliis  way 
made  a  considerable  ditferciicc  in  the  art,  though  hardly  in 
the  architecture,  of  Britain,  lint  the  improvement  in  design 
is  not  less  striking  in  tlie  Iron  Age  than  tlie  improvement 
in  manufacture,  though  the  former  .seems  to  have  been  rather 
the  result  of  external  influences  than  of  esoteric  development. 
The  Celtic  population,  albeit  llie  date  of  their  coming  is  a 
matter  of  controversy,  had  by  that  time  consolidated  a  great 
part  of  their  conquest  ;  yet  fresh  swai'ms  must  have  for  a 
long  time  been  passing  fi-om  the  mainland  and  establishing 
the  various  kingdoms  whiidi  tlu^  Romans  found.  Tliis  clo.se 
iulercour.se    between     the    Continental    and    the    island    Celts 
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would  naturally  Irad  to  the  export  into  Uritain  of  products  Celtic  Art, 
which  the  former  obtained  from  adjacent  and  more  civilised 
connnunities,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  we  meet 
with  metal  work  distinctly  borrowed  from  southern  forms, 
corselet  disinterred  at  Mold  in  North  Wales, 
cup  found  in  Tipperary,  are  obviously  copies  of 
Etruscan  repofts.se,  and  may  be  matched  by  tinds  at  Corneto 
and  Prteneste;  while  tlie  British  metal  work  of  this  period 
includes,  besides  Celtic  tonjues  and  bracelets,  rings  and 
safety-pins  and  brooches,  which  loudly  proclaim  their  foreign 
parentage.  Comliinations  of 
the  spiral  and  the  volute,  and 
various  examples  of  Hambo^'ant 
tracery,  now  becoine  abundant, 
many  of  their  forms  being  of 
extreme  beauty.  Such  are  the 
designs  on  the  famous  head- 
ring  dug  up  at  Stitchel  in 
Roxburghshire,  and  on  the 
dagger-sheath  foimd  in  the  river 
Witliam,  Moreover,  these  pat- 
terns continued  in  use  far  on 
into  historic  times,  and  in  com- 
bination with  Italian  and  (ier- 
man  forms  reappear  in  Missal 
drawings  centuries  later. 
Another  important  feature  of 
this  age,  the  practice  of  interr- 
ing the  dead  in  stone  chambers 
with  a  complete  equipment  of 
the  weapons  and  ornaments  that 
were  theirs  in  life,  has  greatly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  culture  of  this  period. 
In  some  cases  the  corpses  or 
the  ashes  were  deposited  in 
megalithic     tombs,     the    finest 

examples  of  which  are  found  near  the  Boyne,  in  Ireland. 
One  of  these  (at  New  Grange)  is  a  cruciform  structm-e, 
ninety   feet   long,  made  of  large   blocks  embedded  in  a  cairn 
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seventy  feet  high,  with  a  l<.ing  passage  leading  to  a  lofty 
dome  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  the 
entrance    stones,    ornamented    with    gronps    oi  most    elaborate 


.spn-, 


als    framed 


lozenge 


zig'zay    borders,    of   a    character 


unknown    in    the    preceding    age.     Proliably    these    tondis    are 
of    somewhat    later    date    than    the    barrow    at     Mold    which 


rimt;:  It.    ll'drli,  JJcljosl. 
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liroduced  the  gold  corselet  we  have  mentioned,  and  near  which 
three  hundred  andier  beads  were  found,  wliile  a  few  yards  off 
was  an  urn  full  of  ashes.  This  is  also  true  of  the  tombs 
explored  near  Market  Weighton.  whert'  cremation  seems  not 
to  have  been  practised.  In  one  of  these  last  was  a  skeleton 
wiili  weapons,  a  wooden  shield  with  a  bronze  boss  in  the 
<U'ntrc  and  a  rim  of  iron,  a  horse-bit,  and  the  wheels  ot  a 
chariot.  In  another,  in  addition  to  the  human  bones,  were 
the  skeletons  of  two  ponirs,  and  iron  and  bronze  chariot 
ornaments.  In  another,  where  the  liody  was,  according  to 
expert  opinion,  that  of  a  woman,  wore  hundreds  of  glass 
beads    (blue    and    green,    with    whitr    Hues    through    them),  an 
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ivory  carviiii;',  two  riiaiiiclli'il  lirarrk'ts,  anil  rings  of  red 
amber,  bronze,  and  yold.  The  prodnetion  of  glass  has 
generally  been  contemporaneous  with  the  smelting  of  iron, 
so  that  these  beads  may  possibly  be  of  British  origin. 

But  the  skill  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  exhibited  in  the  humbler  walk  ot 
domestic  architecture.  Indeed,  the  Britons  whom  the  Romans 
encountered  possessed,  apart  from  their  tombs  and  temples 
(some  of  which  may  even  then  have  been  prehistoric), 
no  architecture  at  all.  Their  round  dwellings,  thougli  in 
the  north  occasionally  of  stone  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
scarcity  of  workable  tindier),  were  usually  made  of  stakes 
interlaced  with  bouglis,  and  seem  to  have  resembled, 
though  they  probably  did  not  equal  in  neatness,  the  like 
constructions  in  a  Zulu  kraal.  The  mimic  Camulodunum 
which,  at  Claudius's  triumph,  was  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  to  be  stormed  and  defended  by  British  captives,  was 
intended  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  British  capital,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  l.)Ut  an  affair  of  palisades  surrounded  bv 
artificial  water,  of  reed-thatehed  ])alaces  and  streets  of  wattled 
huts. 
E^riy  The  coinage  of  pr:e-Roman  Britain  is  a  somewhat  difficult 

Coins.  Held  of  investigation  (p.  1,5).  Probably  the  British  Celt  was 
in  this  respect  .somewhat  less  advanced  than  his  ('ontinental 
neighboiu's,  but  still  the  art  of  coining  w-as  not  altogether 
unknown.  Some  Britisli  tribes  certainly  seem  to  liave  had  a- 
coinage  of  their  own  in  gold,  and  possibly  in  tin,  at  :\.  dati- 
which  niay  not  unreasonablv  be  fixed  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ.  TIk^  coins  ajipcar  to  have  been 
mostly  copies,  though  hardly  at  first  hand,  of  the  beautiful 
stater  of  I'hilip  11.  >>f  .\hiccd(in — a  coin  which,  it  is  suppo.sed, 
came  abundantly  into  ( Jaul  as  jiart  of  the  sjxiil  nf  Bremms 
But  though  our  cdins  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  (lallic 
imitations  of  a  genuine  I'liilippus,  there  are  indications  thai 
thes(>  imitations  were  themselves  of  early  date.  This  is  shown 
l.iy  the  fact  that  Jiiany  of  the  Britisli  versions  are  fair  I  hough 
imperfect  likenes.ses  of  the  original:  while  in  the  later  (iallin 
coins,  such  as  were  in  us(>  in  the  time  of  Ctesar,  the  original 
design  had,  tlironL;li  ignorant  rcjictilion,  practically  disappeared, 
Tims    ilie    beautiful    head    of    A|iollo    on    the    riiilippus,    his 
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wreatli    and    his    curls,    had    become    replaced    by    a    series  of 
unnieaniug  lines   and    crescents ;    mIuIc    the   charioteer   in   his 
biga  (which  forms    the  revei'se)   had,  after   passing   through   a 
]n'eliminary  stage   of  a  burlesque   man-headed   horse,  come    to 
be  represented  b\'  fragment- 
ary  limbs    and  imintelligible 
bunches  of  pellets.  This  is  true, 
too,  of  some    of  the    British 
coins,  and,  in  a  case  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Evans,  the  head  may 
^still   be    recognised,   but    the 
horse    has    been     so     much 
altered     that    its    neck    and 

body  have  been  mistaken  for  tlie  golden  sickle  used  by  the 
Druids  for  cutting  their  sacred  mistletoe,  while  the  mistletoe 
itself  has  also  been  found  in  one  of  the  bunches  of  pellets  which 
are  merely  the  dii^jectn  membra  of  the  charioteev.  It  ujay  be 
added,  however,  that  the  tradition  that  there  was  a  horse  some- 
where seems  never  to  have  been  quite  lost  by  the  British  artists, 
and  occasionally  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
the  shape  of  a  sketch  from  nature  of  the  animal  at  a  gallop, 
though  the  result  was  hardly  satisfactory.  The  earlj-  British 
coins,  though  comparatively  neatly  executed,  are  uninscribed, 
though  it  is  possible  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But 
after  the  coming  of  Ctesar  and  the  imposition  of  tribute,  legends 
identitied  as  referring  to  various  kings  and  minting-places,  such 
as  Cnnobelinus  and  Camulodunum,  become  common  (p.  10). ' 
It  was  a  rude  people  such  as  we  have  described  that  Julius 
CoBsar  encountered,  though  the  tribes  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  represented  the  latest  immigrants,  and,  presumably,  The 
the  most  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  island.  But  there  was  couung 
nothing  in  the  l)arbarous  arts  which  they  displa^'ed  to  attract  Komans. 
the  attention  of  the  piatrician  soldier,  bred  in  the  material 
lu.Miiv  of  Rome,  and  familiar  from  his  3"outh  with  the  glories 
of  Athens.  As  a  warrior  he  admired  the  skill  and  courage  of 
the  British  charioteers,  which  reminded  the  educated  Roman 
of  the  lieroic  combats  of  the  Iliad:  but  neither  in  Ciesar  nor 
the  later  commentators  on    Britain   do    wo    get   anything    but 


'  The  Silurians  of  the  West,  however,  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  coin  even 
ia  Vespasian's  reign. 
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the  sparsest  reference  to  her  civihsation.  One  of  his  few 
references  of  the  sort  is  in  the  passage  in  which  he  describes 
(though  evidentl}'  confusing  them  with  the  bison  of  Lithuania) 
the  wild  cattle  of  Britain,  the  ]irogenitors  of  the  herds  of 
t'hillinghain  and  (Jhartley.  He  mentions  particularly  the 
great  spreading  horns  set  in  silver,  which  he  seems  to  have 
seen,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  natives  and  used  as  drinking-vessels  at  their  gluttonous 
feasts.  The  corselet  of  British  pearls  which  he  suspended  in 
the  Temple  of  Venus  suggests,  no  doubt,  a  certain  skill  in 
the  jeweller's  art,  though  Pliny  seems  to  have  doubted  whether 
it  was  niit  a  fraud,  both  he  and  Tacitus  referring  to  the  bad 
colour  of  the  pearls  of  the  British  Ocean,  in  which  they  are 
corroborated  by  the  later  testimony  of  .Elian.  In  the  century 
which  separates  the  H3'ing  visits  of  0;esar  fi'om  the  partial 
conquest  of  Aulus  Plautius  and  the  triumph  of  Clauduis,  the 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  in  Great  Britain  could  not 
have  lieen  rapid.  The  native  kings,  whose  frontiers  varied 
with  the  chances  of  intestine  war,  may,  as  wo  gather  from 
the  tablet  of  Ancyra  (Angora,  p.  38),  have  obtained  the  con- 
temptuous friendship  of  Augustus,  have  propitiated  the  favour 
of  Rome  by  embassies,  and  have  dedicated  in  the  Capitol 
the  gold  work  of  liritain.  But  except  that  they  seem  to 
have  learnt  ti>  inscribe  names  on  the  native  coinage,  there 
is  no  evidence   of  any  forward  step  in  art  or  arcliitecture. 

Still,  the  invasion,  no  doubt,  gave  a  stimulus  to  trade  with 
till'  Continent,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  the  ivory  bracelets,  the 
amber,  and  the  glass  whirli  at  this  time  formed  the  staple  of 
the  commerce  with  the  Celtic  lauds.  The  immigration  of 
Gallic  .settlers  assumed,  no  doubt,  increased  proportions,  and 
these  briiught  witli  tlii'ui  fresh  e.\aiii]ili's,  which  the  nativi's 
w(n-e  not  slow  to  imitate;  and  it  is  hkely  that  the  armour 
which  the  Parisian  settlers  of  ^'orkshire  decorated  with  coral 
fnun  till-  ^lediterranean  was  cniulatod  by  the  natives  in  the 
reel  enamel  in  which  their  jiroHciency  became  notorious. 
Slieaves  of  unfinished  sword-blades  of  a  Gallic  pattern  hav*; 
been  fnund  in  (|iiantities  in  the  south-western  coimties,  and 
may  reasonably  be  adduced  as  anotiier  testimony  of  British 
])rogn>ss  ill  an  essentially  Gallic  art.  The  commerce  in  articles 
of  more  or  less  artistic  cliaracter  was  at  any  rate  sufficient  to 
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provide  the  chief  part  of  the  tribute,  which  was  apparently 
onerous  neither  in  its  amount  nor  in  its  cohcction.  The  duty 
on  these  ini])orts  and  exports  was,  in  fact.  rcL;uIarly  cohected  : 
but  beyond  this,  Uritain  was  not  oppressed  by  the  arms  or 
intluence  of  Ital}". 


F.  HAVER 
FIELD. 

Tlie  Art 
and  Archi- 
tecture of 
Roman 
Britain. 


"  Late 
Celtic  " 
Civilisa- 
tion. 


The  Iioman  Empire  is  usuaUj'  and  conveniently  described  as  a 
centralised  autocracy.  But  its  centralisation  was  curiously 
uneven;  in  some  points  it  closely  resembled  a  confedera- 
tion of  priivinecs,  and  even  its  mainstay,  its  soldiers,  all  of 
them  sworn  servants  of  the  Emperor,  were  grouped  in 
])rovincial  armies  and  obeyed  provincial  commanders  (p.  .SO). 
This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  governmcnf  was  matched  by 
a  similar  feature  in  tlie  governed.  The  nationalities  ruled 
by  Rome  were,  in  tiic  first  instance,  widely  different  one 
from  another,  and  though  the)-  necessarily  grew  more  like 
as  thejr  grew  more  Romanised,  they  never  wholly  lost  their 
original  dift'erences.  Hence  tlie  Romamsation  of  each  province, 
or  group  of  provinces,  has  its  special  features.  Western 
Europe,  for  example,  learnt  to  speak  J^atin.  Rut  the  older 
native  tongues.  Runic  in  Africa,  (iaulish  in  \vhat  is  now 
France,  Basque  on  the  slopes  of  the  I'yreuees,  survived  till 
the  fall  of  the  western  Empire  or  later,  and  even  the  Latin 
spoken  in  the  various  provinces  hail  many  and  striking 
varieties.  Thus  also  it  was  witli  the  special  subject  of  the 
following  paragraphs,  Art  and  Architecture  in  Ih'itain  during 
the  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  the  Roman  occupation.  A 
native  art  and  civilisation  existed  in  this  island  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  though  this  civilisation  gave  way  to 
the  Roman,  the  result  was  not  quite  the  same  as  the  result 
of  Romanisation  elsewhere. 

The  civilisation  of  Britain  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Roman  was  not,  purely  ISritish.  It  extended  over  much  of 
central  and  western  Kurope  ;  it  was  continental,  not  insular,  in 
origin,  and  as  it  flourished  most  among  Celtic-speaking  races,  it 
lias  been  named  late  Celtic.  Artistic-ally  its  characteristics  are  a 
flamlioyant  and  fantastic  treatment  of  ]ilanl  and  animal  (though 
not  human)  forms,  a,  free  use  of  the  returning  spiral  orna- 
ment {xce  illustration,  p.   129),  and  great    skill    in    enamelling, 
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which  the  ancients  considered  a  C'ellic  invention.  The  primi- 
tive abundance  of  gold  and  tin  in  our  islands  encouraged 
extraordinary  excellence  in  metal  work.  This  was  the  supreme 
product  of  the  British  crat'tsiuan  :  what  else  he  fashioned  was 
characteristic  but  seldom  beautiful.  The  s;old  coinage  of  the 
Britons  and  the  remarkable  remains  discovered  at  Stanwick 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Hunsburv  in  Northamptonshire,  at  Aylesford 
in  Kent,  at  Glastonbury  and  the  Polden  Hills  in  Somer-set,  well 


HORSE    TUAM'IXUS    FOVXl)    AT    .STAXWU'K. 
(DrUisli   Miixi'ui.) 


dlustrate  various  aspects  of  this  art  in  the  century  and  a  half 
which  preceded  the  Roman  conquest.  Of  Late  Celtic  architec- 
ture, properly  so  called,  we  know  nothing.  The  dwellings  in 
the  little  lake  village  of  Glastonbury,  on  the  hill  of  Beuvray 
m  Gaul,  and  elsewhere,  are  round  or  quadrangular  huts,  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  we  can  only  doubtfidly  infer,  from 
indications  surviving  in  Roman  Gaul  and  Britain,  that  the 
houses  of  the  rich  were  more  elaborate  and  distinctive. 

But  this  culture  did  not  survive  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  Britain,  as  in  Gaul,  the  Late  Celtic  civilisation  receded 
before  the  Roman.  It  did  not  wholly  perish.  In  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  outside  the  Enqjire,  the  workers  in  metal 
retained  their  skill  and  preserved  the  Late  Celtic  style  for  a 
splendid  future,  while  its  traditions  lingered  in  the  province, 
sometimes    embodied  in  local  survivals,   sometimes   visible    in 
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general    modifications    of    Roman    uses.      But    despite   native 

inHuences,   the   whole   civiHsatiou    of    the    province   was    really 

lioman,  and  the  concpiest   brought  the    decHne  of  native    art. 

The  Decay  '[^i^[^   ^^.^g  j^q^  q^q  f^nit   of    the    Romans,    nor    of  the   Roman 

Art.  Empire,  wliich  has  been  freely  blamed  for  it.      Rather  it  was 

the  natural  outcome  of  a  meeting  between  unequally  matched 
civilisations.  Roman  art  drove  out  Celtic,  just  as  printed 
calicoes  have  displaced  ancestral  costumes  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Disraeli  in  "  Tancred  "  cynically  sketched  some  Syrian 
ladies  who  preferred  the  French  polish  on  a  ^^'estern  boot  to 
their  own  jewelled  slippers.  With  such  a  preference  the  Celt 
abandoned  his  native  art ;  others  have  done  the  same  before 
and  since. 

The  resulting  Romano-British  art  and  architecture  may 
be  conveniently  described  under  three  heads — first,  the  small 
objects  of  personal  use,  pottery,  glass,  metal  work ;  secondly 
the  private  houses,  with  their  mosaics,  frescoes,  and  other 
fittings  ;  thirdl}-,  the  public  buildings,  statues,  and  other  public 
and  semi-public  works. 

Pottery.  j    -pj^g  j^j-^g^.  jjottory  used  (ordinarily  throughout  the  western 

half  of  the  Empire  was  all  of  one  type,  a  red  glazed  ware 
rather  like  sealing-wax,  which  is  known  as  Samian  or  "  Terra 
siffillata."  It  has  no  connection  in  fact  with  Samos.  The  first 
seat  of  its  manufacture  was  at  Arretium  (Arezzo)  in  Etruria, 
and  this  Arretine  ware  was  extensively  imitated  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  in  various  Gaulish  potteries,  notably 
along  the  Allier  \'alley  in  the  Auvergne.  A'ery  little  of  the 
genuine  Arretine  reached  llritain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gaulish  "  Pseudo- Arretine  "  was  imported  in  huge  quantities  and 
was  used  in  every  part  of  the  province,  in  forts,  in  towns, 
in  villages,  in  country  houses ;  unsuccessful  efforts  were  often 
made  to  imitate  it.  Though  produced  in  Gaul,  and  often 
stamped  with  names  of  Gaulish  potters, — Caratedo  or  Cobnertus, 
,  l)agodubnus  or  Dagomru-us  — this  ware  is  Roman  in  every 
detail :  it  is  not  merely  an  imitation  but  an  absolute  copy 
of  its  Arretine  original,  and.  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
in  consequence  apt  to  be  conventional  and  monotonous. 
Still  it  is  an  attractive  ware.  The  finer  bowls  are  decorated 
with  good  desims  in  low  relief,  gladiatorial  combats,  scenes 
from   classical    mythology,  hunting  incidents ;  the    figures   are 
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well  drawn,  the  scrolls  and  borders  are  elegantly  arranged, 
and  the  shajies  of  the  vessels  are  graceful.  It  will  stand 
comparison  ■\\itli  the  better  kinds  >.''(  poreelaiu  in  enniiudn 
English  use. 

(_'ontrast  with  this  imported  ware,  liomanised,  artistic, 
universal,  some  native  products,  less  technically  excellent, 
less  widely  used,  but  also  less  conventional.  The  Castor 
ware  made    in    the  Nen    A'alley    near   ( 'astor  (Diu'obrivae),  in 
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Northamptonshire,  comprised  small  vases  of  rusty  copper  or 
slate  colour,  with  white  ornament  laid  on  in  low  relief 
Foliated  scrohs,  or  animals  chasing  other  anhnals,  form  the 
usual  decoration;  less  often  we  tind  human  figures  or  scenes 
from  classical  legend,  and  on  the  well-known  Colchester 
vase  a  fully-equi]>ped  combat  of  military  gladiators.  The 
execution  is'  rude  but  vigorous.  The  Castor  ware,  though  it 
borrows  Roman  subjects,  is  neither  Roman  nor  conventional. 
It  is  rather  a  local  survival  of  Late  Celtic  art,  wliich  finds 
analogies  with  objects  dug  out  of  the  Late  Celtic  r./iiiiihriH  at 
Huusbury,  not  so  very  far  from  Castor.     In  the  ornamentation 
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of  :iu  lU'ii  discovered  by  Mr,  Artis  at  Castor,  both  the  scrolls 
below  and  the  leaves  above  and  the  animals  are  treated 
in  the  old  native  manner.  Similar  survivals,  but  ruder,  occur 
on  the  Upchiu'ch  ware  of  the  iledway  esttiarj-,  decorated  with 
half-circles  and  wav}'  or  zigzag'  lines,  and  on  the  New  Forest 
ware  with  its  curious  leaf  patterns.  But  none  of  these  wares 
can  match  the  Gaulish  "  Samian  "  in  artistic  merit,  and  none 
were  so  widely  used  throughout  the  province. 

Glass   was  made  in  pre-Roman   Britain — as,  for  instance,  at  Glass. 


INSlUUiLU    (tLASS    vase     I'UL.NU    .VIl     CUU'IIESTEU. 
(Biifish  Miiseinn.) 

Glastonbury — but  cliieHy  for  beads.  It  became  common 
only  after  the  Roman  Conipicst,  and  all  the  glass  used 
in  the  province  is  Roman  in  character.  Some  may  have 
been  made  here,  like  the  large  squai-e  green  jars  which, 
among  other  u.ses,  served  in  Kurnan  fashion  for  receiv- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  finer  fragments  found 
occasiouall}',  such  as  illustrate  cut  glass,  pillar  moulding, 
variegated  colouring,  and  other  refinements  of  gla.ss-making, 
were  doubtless  imported  from  (iaul,  where  glass  was  largely 
manufactured.  But  the  province  was  not  rich  enough  to 
import  much  of  the  finest  glass,  the  choice  pieces  with 
pictorial  representations  in  gold  leaf  or  the  v^l.sa  diatrvfa 
("pierced  vases")  with  delicate  network  of  external  rings.     The 
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best,  or  rather  the  most  ainbitious,  glass  ware  known  in  Roman 
Britain  was  coarser— a  ckss  of  cups  adorned  in  low  relief  with 
chariot  races  or  gladiators'  fights,  and  iirobably  made  in  northern 
Ganl.  The  subjects  are  Roman,  and  conventionally  handled, 
a]id  the  art,  as  Mr.  Hartshorne  well  observes,  is  a  rude  art, 
distinct  from  that  of  Italy. 

Gold  and    silver  ornaments    were    rare    in    Roman    Britain. 
The    specimens   preserved    to  us   have   been   found   chiefly   at 
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military  centres,  and  were  presiunably  impurtcd  by  officers. 
But  a  Yorkshire  inscription  mentions  a  working  goldsmith, 
and  the  inference  which  it  suggests  is  confirmed  by  occasional 
discoveries.  A  gold  clasp,  or  Jilnda,  discovered  at  Odiham,  is 
remote  from  garrisons,  and  another,  discovered  at  Ribchester^ 
has  Late  Celtic  features  and  is  unquestionably  of  British 
fabric.  Tlie  common  matei-ial,  however,  for  decorative  metal 
work  was  bronze,  and  bronze  objects  abound,  some  imported, 
some  native.  Among  the  imports  are  fine  works  like  the 
Ribchester  Helmet  in   the  British   Museum,  jugs   and   'patera: 


ROMANO-BRITISH     ENAMELLED     ORNAMENTS     iSRITtSH      MUSEUM). 
1  [To  face  p.  U2. 
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with  highly-wrought  handles,  and  many  smaller  pieces,  such 
as  the  httle  figures  of  Roman  gods  and  others  which  occur 
on  every  Roman  site.  Some  of  these  imports  are  (Jaulish 
copies  of  classical  originals  :  such  is  a  statuette  of  Mars  found 
near  the  Roman  Wall,  which  is  imitated  from  two  Greek 
models  dift'ering  two  centuries  in  date.  But  the  majority  are 
Roman  alike  in  character  and  manufacture.  The  native 
metal  work  is  very  different.  Like  the  native  pottery  above 
mentioned,    it    embodies     a    Late    Celtic     ti-adition     in    local 


PATERA    WnU     Ul'.XAllKNTEl)    A^D    I.VSC'KIBED    UA^'DLE. 
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survivals,  as  at  Brough  in  ^Vestmorcland,  where  a  special 
type  of  fibula'  was  fashioned.  But  artistically  it  far  surpasses 
the  pottery.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  use  of  the 
enamels,  red  or  blue  or  green.  The  old  Celtic  art  of 
enamelling  was  better  understood  in  Britain  than  anywhere 
else  within  the  Empire,  and  numerous  charming  pieces  of 
enamelled  bronze  have  been  found  here  which  declare 
themselves  by  their  characteristics  to  be  of  British  ftibric. 
We  possess,  too,  an  abundance  of  unenamelled  ornamental 
bronze  work  which  shows  in  A'arious  histances,  more  or 
less  clear,  traces  of  the  Late  Celtic  style.  But  the  native 
metal  work,  with  all  its  merits,  was  limited.  The  native 
artists    very   rarely    attempted    large    objects.      Their  kinsmen 
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outside  the  Empire,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  continued 
to  produce  consifierable  works  (jf  art  {\).  137).  'J'ho  Koinano- 
Briton  confined  himself  to  brooches  and  clasps  and  trappings, 
and  what  he  fashioned  of  greater  size  was  fashioned  untler 
Eonian  influence.  The  two  most  ambitious  specimens  of 
enamelled  bronze  which  have  been  found  in  Britain  are  the 
Rudge  Cup  and  the  Bartlow  Yase:  both  are  R<iman  in  style 
and  sentiment.  Moreover,  the  native  manner  was  not 
universal.  All  over  Roman  Britain  we  meet  with  small 
bronze  ornaments  which  are  purely  Roman.  They  occur  not 
only  in  forts,  but  far  away  from  the  garrisons,  in  the  southern 
towny,  in  villas,  in  villages  such  as  those  excavated  by  General 
Pitt-Rivers.  Metal  work,  like  potteiy  and  glass,  bears  witness 
that  Roman  civilisation  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the 
province,  and  rich  and  poor  alike  chose  by  preference  from 
it   tlii^  smaller   artistic   objects    which  they  desired. 

\\  ith  the  metal  work  we  niay  class  the  coinage,  though 
that  depends  necessarily  on  State  control,  an<l  not,  like  the 
metal  work  just  considered,  on  jirivate  entei'prise.  In  general 
the  Roman  coins  minted  in  ISritain — for  instance,  at  Jjondon — 
do  n<jt  differ  substantially  in  design  or  fcc/i  ii  ii/ni'  from  those 
minted  elsewhere  in  the  Kmpire.  lint  during  the  jieriod 
when  Britain  was  separated  from  the  Empire — that  is,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  British  Emperors  ('arausius  and  Allectus, 
287-297  (p.  169) — the  coins  i.ssued  frcm  the  British  mints 
show  a  style  of  engraving  distinct  from  that  which  is  generally 
prevalent.  ( 'araiisins,  for  instance,  struck  a  few  coins  in 
honour  of  I  )iocletian  and  Jlaximian,  with  their  full  iiames 
and  titles.  They  are  so  unlike  the  oi-dinary  pieces  of  those 
emperors  which  were  struck,  rj/.  at  'J'arraco  or  Sirmium, 
that  a  numismatist  can  detect  them  at  a  glance  without 
needing  to  look  for  the  liriti.sh  mint  marks. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  architectin-e,  with  its  ancient  accessories, 
sculpture  and  jiainting;  and  in  the  first  place,  the  architecture, 
internal  fittings  and  ornamentation  of  the  private;  houses  in 
Roman  Britain.  Here  a  fresh  factor  influences  the  invading 
Roman  civilisation.  Difierenccs  in  clim.ale  do  not  .seriously 
affect  the  lesser  arts :  they  att'ect  architcctui'e  in  a  striking 
n.ianner.  When  a  full-grown  civilisation  enters  a  new  climate, 
much  of  its  architecture  follows  it:    the    forms   of  the   ])u.blic 
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buildings,  tlie  fittings  and  decoration  of  the  private  houses. 
But  the  plans  of  those  private  houses  are  new ;  they 
are  copied  or  adapted  ironi  the  houses  of  the  new  country, 
if  such  exist,  or  at  least  from  houses  known  to  suit 
the  new  climate.  So  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  in  northern  Gaul  and  JJritain.  Here,  under  chill}' 
skies,  the  public  edifices  were  Roman  and  the  internal  fittings 
of  the  dwelling-houses  are  Roman,  but  the  plans  of  thosa 
houses  were  not  such  as  obtained  in  sunnier  Italy. 

The    Italian    private    house    was     normally    a    square    or  TheDweii- 
oblong  block,  in  which  the  rooms  were  ranged  to  face  into  one  S^itaVy.^ 
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or  two  small  interior  openings,  the  half-roofed  atrium  and 
the  little  colonnaded  court  or  garden  called  the  peristyle. 
There  was  no  proper  front  or  facade,  and  external  windows 
were  lew  and  small ;  the  building  looked  in  upon  itself,  not 
outwards  to  the  glare  of  the  Italian  sun.  Variations  naturally 
abounded.  Sometimes  there  was  more  than  one  atrium  or 
peristyle ;  souietimes  one  of  the  two  was  absent,  and  much 
depended  on  the  tastes  or  needs  of  householders.  The  villas 
of  the  wealthy,  spread  along  seashore  or  hillside  near  Rome, 
v.ere  complex  and  luxurious.  The  homesteads  of  the  farmers 
were  intricate  with  oilpress  and  vinepress,  cellar  and  granary, 
and  their  peristyles  were  sometimes  utilised  for  farm  purposes. 
Rut  the  original  type  is  recognisable  through  all  such 
variations;  it  was  more  or  less  closely  followed  by  Italian 
house-builders  during  the  Empire,  alike  in  town  and  country. 
It  extended  also  beyond  Italy ;  it  was  copied  in  hot  provinces 
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like  Africa,  and  survives  in  suiiie  regions  to  this  day.  But 
it  was  ill-ada]:>ted  to  the  cliillier  north,  and  seldom  crossed 
the  Alps.  In  Britain  it  was  scarcely  known.  One  might 
expect  it  in  one  or  tu'o  strictly  Italian  I'oundations,  like  the 
Colonia  which  Claudius  planted  at  Colchester  in  the  first 
years  of  the  conquest,  but  it  has  never  been  actually  found. 
We  can  trace  it,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  few  small  country  houses 
— one,  for  instance,  at  Carisbrooke,  and  another  near  Andover, 
and  perhaps  in  a  town  house  at  Silchester  (Block  .\iv.  1), 
which  faintly  recalls   the   lioman   model. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  north-western  provinces,  Britain 
and  northern  Gaul,  were  planned  on  other  lines.  With  the 
few  exceptions  just  indicated,  none  had  atr'n'm  or  peristAde ; 
their  characteristic  was  an  external  corridor,  not  an  internal 
"court.  We  can  distinguish  two  leading  types  wliich  were 
employed,  as  it  were,  indiscrhninateiy  in  town  and  country, 
throughout  Britain  and  northern  liaul  during  the  same 
periods,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  They 
do  not  occur  in  fortresses  or  military  districts,  but  are  the 
distinctive  marks  of  comfortable  civil  life.  One  of  these  types 
is  simpler  than  the  other;  it  is  a  straight  row  or  range  of 
rooms  with  a  corridor  along  them,  and  has  been  styled  the 
Corridor  type.  The  other  type  has  three  such  rows  of 
corridored  rooms  set  round  three  sides  of  a  large  and  open 
rectangular  yard,  and  has  been  styled  the  Courtyard  type. 
As  might  be  expected,  houses  of  the  first  type  are  usually 
smaller  than  houses  of  the  second  type.  Their  respective 
dimensions  in  towns  have  been  determined  by  measurements 
made  at  Silchester,  the  one  Romano- British  town  which  has 
been  scientifically  examined.  Here  the  corridor  houses  average 
100  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  width,  and  contain  ten  or 
more  rooms,  which  we  should  now  consider  small.  The  coiu't- 
yard  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  often  cover  a  third  of  an 
acre,  including  a  j-ard  of  some  CO  feet  by  70  feet,  and  contain 
twenty -five  or  thirty  similar  rooms.  In  the  country  the 
contrast  is  greater.  The  corridor  houses  are  rarely  large  ;  a 
"villa"  at  Frilford.near  Abingdon,  measures  40  feet  by  (55  feet, 
and  is  not  exceptionally  small.  The  coui'tyard  houses  are  far 
more  extensive.  The  Bignor  "  Villa "  near  Cliichester  has  a 
yard  measuring  120  feet  by  Ls5   feet,  and,    with   various   out- 
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buildings,  covers  two  and  a  half  acres.  The  Darenth  "  Villa/' 
in  Kent,  has  a  row  of  apartments  350  feet  long,  and  with  its 
annexes  is  as  large  as  that  at  Bignor.  The  Northleigh 
"  Villa "  covers  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  including  a  yard  of 
160  feet  by  180  feet,  and  it  probabl}^  possesses  outbuildings 
which  have  not  been  discovered.     These  dimensions  refer  only 
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A.  Siuiill  open  cuuit  with  cloisLfi'.  U.  Large  louiii  \\'\i\\  elaborate  mosaic  floor  (20  x  32  ft.), 
representing;  j<lai.liators  aiul  geometrical  oriiainent,  aiul  with  warminy  ajjparatus. 
C.  Smaller  room  with  geometrical  musaic  floor  {:J0  x  10  ft.)  and  warming  apparatus. 
The  furiiaee  of  B  and  C  was  just  outside  the  angle  whei-e  the  two  rooms  join.  D.  Open 
court  (?)  E.  Large  doulile  room  with  elaborate  mosaic  floor  (32  x  30  ft.).  In  the  larger 
part  of  it  was  a  fuuntiiiu  round  which  the  mosaic  showed  dancing  figures.  lu  the 
smaller  part  the  Hoor  was  decorated  witli  the  "  llape  of  Ganymede."  Perh:ips  a 
dining-room  for  summer  use.  F.  Smaller  room  with  geometrical  mosaic  floor  (l(i  x  Iti  ft.). 
G.  Cloister  or  cryptopottkus  round  the  open  court  H,  i)artly  floored  with  mosaic. 
H.  Open  court  (1.j7  x  90  ft.).  The  walls,  X  X,  seem  relics  of  earlier  structures. 
L  Large  room  with  elaborate  mosaic  floor  (40  x  17  It.)  sliowing  figures  iti  geometrical 
panels  ;  one  of  these  is  said  to  represent  Wint^ir.  This  room  was  lieated.  and  may 
have  been  a  winter  dining-room.  K.  A  western  entrance  (the  chief  entrance  has 
probably  not  been  found,  unless  it  was  by  the  central  courtyard,  H).  L.  Rounis  with 
fireplaces  (figured  bv  Lysons).  N.  Outbuildings,  probably  barns,  stables,  etc. 
OPR.  Baths.  O.  Large  "room  with  cold  bath  (IS  ft.  long  x  3  ft.  deeji).  P.  Three 
hypoeaust  rooms  fur  hot  air  (swrfn/ona)  and  lu)t  baths.  R.  Room  with  geometrical 
mosaic.  The  ground  falls  away  somewhat  toward  the  south  side  of  the  house— ihat  is, 
the  lower  part  of  the  plan.  ProbaV>ly  the  villa  included  other  rooms  and  buildings  not 
yet  explored. 


to  gr<nnid  floors,  but  upper  stories  "were  probably  rare,  and 
they  may  be  taken  as  indicating  fairly  the  dimensions  of  our 
two  types  of  houses. 

Tlie    origin    of   these    types    is    imcertain.       It    is    easy    to  Their 
suggest  that  the  second  grew  out  of   the   iirst.      It  is  safer  to  ^^^^^^ 
observe  that    both    differ    essential!}^  from    the  Roman  type  of 
house.     Probably  they  were  in  the  tirst  instance   rural.      In  a 
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Romano-Britisli  town  like  Silclicster,  the  houses  are  arranged 
in  an  odd  disconnected  fashion,  whiidi  shows  that  they  were 
not  copied  from  a  civilisation  familiar  with  streets.  The}'  do 
not  tit  together  like  the  houses  of  Rome  and  Pompeii,  but 
stand  detached  or  semi-detached  in  their  own  gardens ;  m 
brief  they  are  country  liouses  loosely  conglomerated  into  a 
town.  We  may  go  further  and  call  them  Celtic.  The  Celts 
lived  precisely  in  the  countries  where  these  houses  occur. 
They  had  loose  and  somewhat  incoherent  towns,  and  they  also 
had  a  definite  style  (or  styles)  of  house-building,  which  Ctesar 
noticed  to  be  the  same  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain..  He  does 
not  describe  those  houses,  nor  have  we  yet  discovered  their 
remains.  But  the  conjecture  is  near  that  our  two  types  are 
their  descendants,  copied  and  very  probably  altered  bj-  the 
Roman  civilisation. 
The  But  if  outline  and  plan  be  Celtic,  the  rest  is  Roman.    The 

Roman  ,,       .^     .  i  -i  •  ,•      i     '  •    > 

elements,  masonry  oi  the  walls,  u  is  true,  exhibits  iiDiie  ot  the  special 
features  visilde  in  the  villas  round  Rome:  we  have,  for 
instance,  ik.)  '■  ivtieuhited  work  "  in  Britain  nor  any  attempt  to 
imitate  it.  It  is  plain  and  featureless  masonry,  but  Roman 
in  character.  Similarly  the  architectural  fragments,  bases  and 
capitals,  and  the  like,  which  are  occasionall}'  found  in  our 
villas,  are  seldom  remarkable  for  elegance  or  distinction  ;  for 
the  most  part  they  are  poor  in  style  and  late  in  date.  But 
they  arc  derived  from  Roman  models,  and  give  nu  hint  of  a 
real  provincial  manner.  The  glass  which  tilled  the  windows 
and  the  warming  apparatus  or  hypocausts  which  heated  the 
rooms  (p.  7:^)  were  equally  borrowed  by  the  British  ]n'ovincials 
from  the  higher  Ibimau  civilisation.  Climate  compelled  their 
more  fre(pient  use  here,  but  only  slight  mechanical  improve- 
ments resulted  from  the  frequency.  The  bath-rooms  again, 
indispensable  for  every  "eligible  residence"  in  Britain,  merely 
reproducid  a  Homan  convenience  which  made  its  way 
throughout  the  JMupirc  in  virtual  defiance  of  climate.  So,  too, 
the  stucco  which  <Miatcd  the  walls,  and  the  frescoes  which 
adorned  the  stucco  in  the  principal  apartments.  These  frescoes 
were  seldom  splendid  or  elaborate  in  Romano-British  lious(>s ; 
nothing  in  them  matched  the  ;iliundance  of  mythological 
scenes  and  landscapes  and  graceful  genre  sketches  and  com- 
plex architectural  decoration  which    beautified    the   houses  in 
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Italy,  and — to  a  less  degree — in  most  provinces.  A  lew 
Iragnients  prove  that  such  pictorial  frescoes  were  not  un- 
known, for  instance,  in  Londiniuin  (London),  but  the  current 
decorations  were  simpler — square  panels,  for  example,  in  red 
with  Avhite  or  yellow  designs  of  arabesque  work,  birds  or 
Howers  or  foliated  scrolls,  the  whole  as  monotonous  and  con- 
ventional as  any  modern  wall-paper,  and  differing  from  its 
Roman  original  only  by  its  lack  of  distinctive  artistic  featui'es. 

One  feature  in  the  decoration  of  the  houses  deserves  Mosaics 
perhaps  brief  separate  attention — the  mosaic  floors  which 
adorned  the  vast  majority  of  the  houses,  both  in  town  and 
country,  in  our  province.  Much  interest  has  been  taken  in 
these  mosaics,  and  much — indeed,  too  much — has  been  written 
in  their  praise.  Technically  considered  they  all  belong  to  one 
type,  which  is  the  ordinary  type  of  mosaic  work.  The  method 
of  their  construction  is  uniform ;  small  cubes  {tesseUa')  were 
laid  with  a  very  durable  cement  of  lime  on  a  concrete  bed, 
beneath  which  was  either  a  hypocaust  or  some  other  founda- 
tion. The.se  cubes  were  usually  made  out  of  local  stone  or 
clay  ;  glass  and  marble  were  rarely  employed.  Experiments 
made  on  a  Cirencester  mosaic  showed  that  there  cream- 
coloured  cubes  were  obtained  from  a  local  limestone,  grey  from 
the  same  slightly  roasted,  white  from  chalk,  yellow  from  local 
eravel  drifts,  slate-coloured  from  a  Gloucestershire  lias,  and 
chocolate  from  a  Herefordshire  old  red  sandstone,  while  red 
and  black  were  baked  clays  with  added  pigment,  and  a  small 
piece  of  bright  red  was  proved  to  be  ruby  glass.  The  designs 
of  the  pavements  fiill  into  two  classes :  tirst,  tho.se  with  a 
continuous  pattern,  independent  of  any  special  area ;  secondly, 
those  of  which  the  pattern,  often  based  on  an  eight-pointed 
star,  has  been  created  to  fit  its  destination.  The  tirst  class  was 
popular,  as  it  seems,  in  the  first  and  second  centuries :  the 
second  class  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  dates  with  much  certaint}'.  In  both  classes 
single  figures  or  whole  scenes  were  freely  introduced.  The 
subjects  are  fanuliar  Roman  subjects.  Bacchus  with  his  tiger 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  and  circle  of  admiring  monsters, 
Acta'on  devoured  by  his  dogs,  the  Seasons,  the  Muses,  Cupids, 
and  so  torth.  Occasionally  inscriptions  are  added — two  un- 
metrical  hexameters   to   identify  Neptune    on    a   pavement   at 
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Frampton,  the  name  "  Helicon "  in  Greek  letters  to  explain 
a  most  conventional  nionntain  on  which  a  Muse  is  seated,  in 
an  Alilborough  pavement.  The  technical  and.  artistic  merits 
of  these  mosaics  have  often  been  overstated.  The  choicest 
varieties  of  Italian  mosaic  work,  like  the  choicest  glass  (p.  142), 
were  practically  imknown  in  Britain,  and  while  the  pavements 
of  Bignor,  Woodchester,  and  a  few  other  "  villas  "  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  type,  many  more  ai*e  coarsely 
executed,  and  almost  all  are  conventional  and  wholly  imitated 
from  Roman  patterns.  No  Late  Celtic  traits,  no  specially 
Romano  -  British  style  intrudes;  the  artists  of  the  mosaics 
rarely,  if  ever,  ventured  even  to  inti-oduce  objects  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  their  British  surround- 
ings. Here,  as  in  the  other  fittings  and  decoi-ations  of  the 
Romano-British  residence,  Roman  fashions  ruled  alone.  The 
plan  of  the  house  may  have  been  Celtic  ;  it  was  inhabited  in 
Roman  ways.  This  Romanisation  was  not  confined  to  the 
better  houses  or  the  upper  classes.  Rude  hypocausts  and 
painted  plaster  were  used  even  in  the  wattle  and  dab  huts  of 
the  little  Dorsetshire  villages  excavated  by  General  Pitt- 
Rivers.  Through  the  whole  range  of  domestic  life  the  same 
features  confront  the  student  of  Roman  Britain.  The  lesser 
arts  contaui  a  few  local  traditions  of  Late  Celtic  culture ;  the 
houses,  beyond  the  plan,  contain  none.  Li  both  the  higher 
civilisation  has  been  closel}'  copied,  often  witii  technical  skill, 
seldom  with  vigour  or  original  it}-. 

in.  The    public   buildings    of   the    province   show  the  pre-  Puwic 
dominance     of    this    higher    civilisation    in    an    even    higher  Buildings, 
degree  ;  they  are  Roman   in  plan,  fittings,  and  decoration,  and 
are  free  from  any  trace  of  nati\-e  art.    We  may  consider  them 
in  two   divisions,   military  and  civil.      The  military  works   are  MUitary 
by    far     the     most     important ;    their    existing    remains     still  ^°'"^^- 
testify  to  the  magnitude  of  the   military  element  in   Britain. 
Many  of  them,   like   the   great   walls    of    Hadrian    and   Pius, 
concern     the     engineer    rather    than    the    architect,    but    the 
fortresses  of  the  legions,  the  frontier  forts  garrisoned  by  the 
auxiliary    troops,    and    the    castles    of    the    Saxon    shore    may 
fairly  be  treated  as  specimens  of  juilitary   architecture.      Two 
styles    of    masonry   appear    in    their    ramparts.      AVhero   good 
bujlding-stone    abounded    they   were   faced   with  regvdar   free- 
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Stone  blocks,  and  tilled  in  with  rubijle  or  concrete.  In  general, 
small  facing-stones  were  used ;  at  Chester  on  the  Dee  the 
strikingly  massive  wall  of  the  fortress,  erected  perhaps  about 
A.D.  200,  was  faced  with  large  blocks  of  local  sandstone, 
while  the  core  was  obtained  by  spoiling  a  neighbouring 
cemetery.  Where  building-stone  was  scarce,  the  walls  were 
built   of  concrete,   faced   with   rough   Hints,  and   strengthened 
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— or  at  least  diversified — with  bonding  cour.ses  and  lacing 
courses  of  tile  or  stone.  These  t3'pcs  were  not  peculiar  to 
Britain ;  they  were  iised  in  Gaid,  and  in  most  provinces  of 
the  Empire.  They  differ  from  the  types  of  masonry  prevalent 
in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  but  the  difference  is  mainly  due  to 
difference  in  materials :  the  matchless  pozzolava  cement 
of  the  Campagna  encouraged  methods  at  Eome  Avhich 
could  not  he  applied  unaltered  elsewhere.  But  they 
are  natural  modifications  of  the  Italian  methods,  and 
they  differ  wholly  from  the  native  styles  of  the  various 
provinces,  so  far  as  we  know  them.  They  bear  no 
resemblance,    for    example,    to    the    masonry    of   the    ramparts 
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round  llio  Gaulish  I'ortitied  places 
(ojypida),  as  we  know  it  from  the 
text  of  Cffisar  and  frfini  the  result 
of  excavations. 

The  internal  architecture  of  the 
forts  and  fortresses  is,  hko  all 
military  architecture,  seldom  art- 
istic, usually  massive  and  dignified. 
Even  in  small  "  auxiliary  "  forts, 
such  as  guarded  the  north  of 
Britain  or  the  German  frontier  of 
Gaul,  the  gates  and  the  principal 
buildings  within  —  Fru'torium, 
othcers'  quarters,  storehouses — 
were  built  solidl}-  and  with  some 
arch i  tec tiu'al  pretence.  The  larger 
fortresses  of  the  legions  naturally 
<-ontained  more  striking  work,  and 
the  few  fragments  which  have  been 
recovered  of  the  headquarters  at 
Chester  (Deva — Le^io  xx.)  indicate 
an  ambitious  and  perhaps  a  stately 
design.  In  ground  plan,  these  and  all  other  military  edifices, 
such  as  the  never  ab.sent  bath-houses,  conformed  to  the  regular 
military  types,  and  differ  wholly  i'rom  the  liomano-British 
dwelling-houses  described  above.  The  details,  too,  are  Koman, 
both  the  capitals  and  bases  of  columns  and  the  carved 
cornices  and  the  various  sculi)tures.  The  shrines  where  the 
soldiers  wor.shippe(l  and  the  tombstones  above  their  graves 
belonged  equally  to  the  style  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Empire.  Sometimes  a  worshipper  portrayed  a  native  god  in 
native  costume :  the  three  Mother  Goddesses  (p.  60),  speciallj' 
venerated  in  Britain  and  on  the  Rhine,  were  regularly 
represented  with  their  native  head-dress.  But  the  native 
feature  was  not  treated  in  any  native  manner:  hair  and 
drapery  were  handled  in  the  manner  conventional  to  the 
Roman  .soldier.  So  too  the  reliefs  on  the  tombstones,  the 
horseman  riding  over  a  fallen  foe,  the  dead  person  at  the 
Sepulchral  lianquet,  are  mere  cojjies  of  types  well  known 
in   many    lands,   and ,  indeed    in    almost    every  civilian    town 
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throughout  the  Empire.  As  used  by  the  soldiers,  they  were 
pure  conventions.  The  natives  of  GalHa  Belgica  interpreted 
the  Funeral  Banquet  in  their  own  fashion,  and  adapted  the 
representation  to  suit  their  idea :  the  soldier,  alike  on  the 
Rhine  or  the  l)ee,  repeated  the  scene  unaltered  and  un- 
comprehended.  Artistically,  the  soldiers'  sculpture  falls  below 
the  soldiers'  architecture  :  details,  like  eyes  or  hair  or  hands, 
are  rendered  both  rudely  and  conventionall}-,  and  the  effect 
is  grotesque  or  repulsive.  It  claims  its  mention  in  a  paper 
on    the    art    of   the    province,    but    it    is    not   art    of  any   sort. 

Beside  the  military  archi- 
tecture, the  buildings  of  public 
civil  life  in  Britain  may  seem 
slight  and  scanty.  But  the 
ungarrisoned  towns  of  the  south 
and  east  and  midlands  con- 
tained edifices  which  claim 
attention  —  town  walls,  the 
forum,  the  temples,  the  jjublic 
baths.  Of  surviving  remains, 
the  walls  are  the  most  striking : 
even  in  its  civil  districts,  the 
military  aspects  of  Britain 
were,  after  all,  the  most  pro- 
minent. Fragments  of  walls  re- 
main in  abundance — a  gateway 
at  Leicester,  another  at  Lincoln, 
walling  at  St.  Albans  and 
Wroxeter,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  places.  The  wall  round 
the  little  town  of  Silchester  is 
still  neai'ly  complete — a  stout 
concrete  core  backed  with 
earth,  faced  with  flints,  and 
strengthened  with  bonding 
courses   of  flat    stone.s,   which 

embraces  a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half  and  rises  here  and 
there  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  provincials  in  Britain, 
as  in  Gaul,  constructed  sTich  defences  for  themselves  in  the 
evil  day  of  the  falling  Empire.      Their  towns,  like  the  Celtic 
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fortresses  before  them,  liad  always  been  rather  centres  for  the 
countryside  than  towns,  as  we  use  that  word.  Now,  hke  those 
old  fortresses,  they  became  phices  of  refuge.  This  reappear- 
ance of  the  Cehic  fortress  did  not  mean  the  reappearance  of 
the  building  style  according  to  which  its  I'aniparts  were  built. 
Walls  and  gates  of  these  towns  were  constructed  in  lionian 
iasliion.  Their  only  peculiarity  is  that  they  sometimes 
contain,  in  core  or  tbundations,  broken  slabs  from  graveyards 
or  altars  from  temples.  This  peculiarity  simpl}-  testifies  to 
the  haste  with  which  they  must  often  have  been  constructed 
in  the  hour  of  sharp  danger. 

Of  purely  "  civil "  buildings  the  Forum  is  the  most  important. 
It  was  the  centre  of  the  town.  All  that  in  Roman  life  corre- 
sponded to  our  town  hall  and  parish  cluu-ch,  law  and  police 
courts,  public  statues  and  markets  and  assembly  rooms,  was 
connected  with  the  Forum,  stood  in  and  round  it,  and  practically 
formed  it.  Every  town  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces  had  its 
Forum,  whether  it  possessed  municipal  rank  or  not,  and 
surviving  remains  show  that  one  tj'pe  prevailed,  at  least 
throughout  the  Western  Empire.  This  type  distantly  re- 
semViles  the  normal  type  of  military  Pnetorium,  and  may 
possibly  have  sjirung  from  the  same  prehistoric  original.  As 
we  know  it,  it  differs  considerably.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
large  colonnaded  "  Place,"  oblong  or  square,  surrounded  by  the 
chief  public  buildings,  the  Curia  of  the  local  senate  (if  the  town 
had  one),  the  courts  of  the  local  officials,  the  public  hall  which 
Yitruvius  tells  us  was  called  Basilica,  a  temple  or  two,  banks 
and  shops.  Surh  was  the  Forum  Romanum  of  early  Rome, 
later  transformed  into  the  centre  of  the  civilised  world  ;  such 
the  forum  of  any  ordinary  town.  There  were  fora  in  Britain, 
as  elsewhere;  their  traces  survive  in  the  municipal  cities  of 
Colchester  and  Lincoln,  and  in  lesser  towns  like  Cirencester  or 
Wroxeter.  The  forum  of  Silchester  (p.  57)  is  the  most  perfect 
instance  yet  excavated  with  proper  care.  It  is  a  nearly  square 
block,  not  quite  two  acres  in  extent.  A  corridor  or  colonnade 
runs  right  round  the  outside  ;  within  arc  buildings  lacing  on  to 
the  central  "Place,"  a  court  measuring  132  feet  by  140  ieet.  A 
colonnade  runs  rotmd  three  sides  of  this  court ;  the  buildings 
between  it  and  the  outer  colonnade  contain  small  rooms, 
probably    shops.       On    the   fourth  side    is   the    Basilica    with 
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three  apses,  a  hall  270  i'eet  long  and  5S  feet  wide.  Two  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns  supported  the  roof ;  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  frescoed,  the  apses  titted  with  marble  linings, 
antl  there  were  one  or  two  statues.  But  there  was  no  Curia, 
no  Temple,  not  nuich  ornament ;  the  whole,  as  a  French 
scholar  has  observed,  is  simpler  than  the  fora  (five  or  six  in 
numlier  at  jiresent)  which  have  been  examined  in  other  countries. 
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Silchester,  indeed,  was  a  comparatively  small  place ;  the  man 
who  laid  it  out — for  the  town  is  laid  out  on  one  plan — possibly 
Agricohi  about  a.d.  80,  gave  it  a  small  forum,  which  it  never 
outgrew.  But  the  size  of  the  Basilica  is  remarkable.  It  appears 
to  lie  a  Romano-lh-iti.sh  peculiarity.  In  other  Romano-British 
towns  the  Basilicas  were  as  large  or  larger,  so  far  as  we  know 
their  dimensions;  in  Italy  and  other  provinces,  on  the  other  hand 
—  we  have  no  details  from  Gaul — the  Basilicas  are  smaller,  even 
though  the  fora  are  larger.  Probably  the  British  climate  is 
responsible.  The  Silchester  Basilica  no  doubt  accommodated 
magistrates  in  its  three  apses  and  traders  iu  its  main  hall. 
Even  in  Italy,  said  Yitruvius,  the  Basilica  should  be  in  a  \varni 
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corner  of  the  forum,  to  shelter  merchants  from  the  cold,  and 
in  Britain  the  need  of  shelter  would  be  greater. 

The  other  public  buildings,  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and 
amphitheatres  are  less  known  to  us :  probabl^^  they  were  never 
numerous.  The  foundations  of  two  small  square  temples  and 
one  small  round  one  have  been  traced  with  much  probability 
at  Silchester :  something  more  magnificent  exists  at  Bath  in 
honour  of  Sul  Minerva,  goddess  of  the  hot  springs.  At 
Lydney  in  ( Houcestershire  was  the  temple  of  the  native  deity 
Kodeus,  and  attached  to  it  a  lars:e  dwellintr-housc  of  the 
courtyard  type,  a  row  of  chambers  for  visitors,  and  the  inevit- 
able baths.  Of  [)ublic  baths,  the  stateliest  and  most  famous 
were  those  at  Bath,  built,  like  the  temple  of  Sul,  of  massive 
and  elaborate  work,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  good  Bath  stone. 
(.)f  theatres  scarcely  an  example  is  known,  except  at  A'crulam. 
Of  amphitheatres  there  are  a  few — a  little  one  outside  the 
walls  of  Silchester,  others  at  Cirencester,  Dorchester  (p.  .56),  and 
so  forth.  Here,  too,  we  may  class  the  cemeteries  and  grave- 
stones which,  in  true  Roman  fashion,  lined  the  roads  outside 
the  towns,  (^)ur  English  excavators  have  somewhat  neglected 
them,  and  indeed,  important  as  they  are  to  the  true  archfco- 
logist,  the}^  can  never  have  possessed  striking  architectural 
features.  Brobablv  there  was  little  in  Roman  Jiritain  to  match 
the  great  sepidchral  piles  along  the  Appian  and  the  Latin 
Ways ;  or  the  monuments,  no  less  stately  though  not  Roman 
in  manner,  which  the  Romano-Gaulish  nobles  reared  in 
northern  Gaul.  The  tombstones,  like  the  other  buildings 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  show  the  same  features  as  I 
have  noted  elsewhere  in  this  article:  no  trace  of  native  or 
peculiar  manner,  copy  of  things  Romiui,  imitation  skilful  in 
techniiiue  Init  rarely  excellent  in  art. 

The  sculptures  and  detailed  ornament  of  these  buildings 
tell  the  same  tale.  In  northern  (iaul  there  existed  something 
like  a  special  manner  in  sculpture.  Men  delighted  to  reproduce 
in  stone  the  scenes  of  daily  life:  boatmen  ferrying  wine-casks 
down  the  Mosel,  tenants  paying  their  dues  or  oifcring  presents 
in  kind  to  their  lords,  ladies  at  their  toilette,  children  at  their 
school.  These  scenes  are  figured  minutely,  accurately, 
vigorously,  and  with  patent  originality  ;  their  sculptors  were 
acquainted    with     Roman     and     with     Greek     models,     but 
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they  produced  work  which  possesses  iudividuahty :  their  art 
was  a  real  Koiuano-Gauhsh  art.  We  find  no  parallel  in 
Britain.  Sculpture  claims  the  same  judgment  which  has 
already  been  passed  on  the  other  products  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, and  with  sculpture  the  survey  is  complete.  The  final 
verdict  is   inevitable.     Under    Roman   rule   Britain  was   pene- 
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trated  with  Roman  civilisation.  Before  that  organised,  coherent 
force  the  old  native  art  retired.  And  the  province  was  not 
wealthy  or  populous  or  educated  enough  to  turn  its  Roman 
culture  into  a  new  riiould,  as  men  did  in  northern  Gaul ;  the 
impoited  art  and  architecture  remained,  supreme  and  .skilful, 
but  conventional,  iniitative,  almost  monotonous.  Here  and 
there  we  may  note,  with  something  of  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
the  scattered  survivals  of  the  older  art.  But  they  are 
survivals  with  strength  only  to  survive.  The  true  develop-  survivals 
ment  of  the  native  instinct  in  its  favourite  art  of  metal-work  ^^^ 
and  enamelling  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Outside  the 
bounds  of  the  Empire,  in  Scotch  and  Irish  wildernesses, 
craftsmen  still  wrought  flamboyant  decoration    in  curious  and 
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graceful  sjiirals,  and  fantastic  forms  of  plant  or  animal. 
Some  of  their  work  found  its  way  over  the  Roman  boun(huy. 
The  great  sihcr  brooch  found  at  .Esica,  on  Hadrian's  Wall,  in 
]iS94,  has  been  called,  enthusiastically  but  not  indiscreetly, 
the  most  fixntastically  beautiful  creation  that  has  come  down 
to  us  ii-oni  Celtic  antiquity;  it  appears  to  be  Caledonian  work 
of  the   s:cond    century,    which    somehow   found    its    way    into 
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a  Roman  frontier  fort.  This  art  continued,  and  in  thue 
there  sprang  from  it  the  spirit  of  Gothic  tracery,  and  the  stjie 
of  Irish  illumination. 

Within  the  province  the  liomano-liritish  art  and  archi- 
terture  which  \vc  have  described  came  to  an  early  end.  They 
diiubtless  survived  the  so-called  dcjiarture  of  the  Romans  in 
4Uy  ;  they  vanished  before  the  invading  English.  IS'either  the 
lesser  arts  mir  the  public  edifices  nor  the  private  houses  used 
by  the  newcomers  bore  any  resomlilance  to  those  of  Roman 
Britain.  Here  and  there  an  English  man  used  Roman  coins  as 
ornaments  or  buried  Roman  glass  with  his  dead.  Here  and 
there  he  took  Roman  pillars  or  capitals  from  some  ruin  and 
used  them  in  his  own  building ;   or,  maybe,  he  copied  once  and 
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again  such  remains  in  his  own  style.  Diit  sncli  cases  do  not 
affect  the  general  principle.  The  art  and  architecture  of 
Roman  Britain  did  not  .survive  in  England.  The  English 
art  and  architecture  contained,  uiidoubtedl}-,  elements  which 
can  be  traced  to  Roman  origins,  but  these  were  taken  from 
continental,  not  from  insular  sources.  Roman  art  and  archi- 
tecture, driven  out  by  the  English  invasion,  re-entered  our 
country  afresh  in  altered  forms,  in  a  new  manner  and  as  one 
only  among  many  influences. 


The    barbarians   who    poured    out    of    northern    and    eastern  r.  haver- 
Europe,  from  the  plains  and  forests   of  Germany  and    Russia,  ^^^i-'O- 
and  invaded  the  Roman   Empire  during  the  fourth  and  tifth  English 
centuries,   have    been    described    by    modern    writers    in    two  £ngiand 
different  w^ays.     Some  tell  us  that  the  barbarians  came  as  whole 
tribes,  with  women  and  children,  waggons  and  oxen :  they  call 
tliese  centuries  the  age  of  the  Great  Migrations.    Others  consider 
the   invasions    to   have   been   principally  raids,  frequently   (no 
doubt)   executed    on   a   gigantic  scale,  but   directed  in  almost 
every  case  to  plunder  and  destruction.     The  first  view  is  held  Raid  or 
principally  by  German  scholars,  the  second  by  French  scholars,  tion?" 
and  natiu'ally.    The  barbarians  were  for  the  most  part  Germans  : 
to  magnify  their  numbers  and  their  j^ermanent  influence  is  to 
magnify  the  measure  of  the  influence  of  Teutons  upon  Europe- 
But  the  countries  most  affected  by  the  invasion  were  the  Latin 
countries,  those  in  which   Romance  languages   are  spoken:    to 
minimise    the    permanence    of    German    invasions   here    is    to 
reduce    the    part    which   Teutons   played   in   forming  modern 
France.     Truth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lies  in  the  middle.     Many 
of  the  barbarians  were  mere  raiders ;  perhaps  all  of  the  earlier 
invaders  were  nothing  more.     Such  raids  were  well  known  in 
antiquity.     Hannibal's  ten  years'  desolation  of  Italy  was  a  raid 
on  a  colossal  scale,  directed  and   organised   by  science.      The 
Roman  Empire  in  its  infancy  suffered  i'rom  fearful  Dacian  raids. 
In   the   third  centur\^  when  it  grew  weak,  the  raids  at  once 
reconunenced  along  the  whole  frontier  of  Rhine  and  Danube. 
But  there  were  others  besides  raiders  battering  at  the  gates  of 
the  Empire.     Plain  and  forest  had  grown  too  narrow  for  Frank, 
Vandal,  and  Goth :  their  own  numbers  had  increased,  and  the 
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"kings  that  iirose  out  of  the  populous  East,"  above  all  the  terrible 
form  of  Attila  the  Hun,  the  Scourge  of  Uod,  drove  them  from 
their  proper  homes.  Thus  it  was  that  the  wliole  tribe  of 
Visigoths  entered  the  Empire,  refugees  seeking  fresh  settle- 
ments :  thus  many  others  poured  over  Khine  and  J  )anube. 
In  considering  the  English  before  they  came  to  England,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  that  they  partook  of  both  of  the 
characters  indicated:  some  left  their  homes  as  raiders,  some  as 
settlers. 

Three  tribes,  according  to  the  authorised  version,  were  the 
conquerors  of  Britain — the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutes. 
Of  all  three  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  tliey  were 
Teutons  living  east  and  north  and,  perhaps,  also  west  of  the 
Lower  E]lbe — the  Saxons  close  to  the  Elbe,  in  the  land  between 
Kiel,  Li\beck,  and  Hamburg;  the  Angli  traditionally,  in  Hol- 
stein ;  the  Jutes,  according  to  one  (the  common)  account,  in 
Jutland,  according  to  a  recent  theorj-,  westwards  between  Elbe 
and  Weser.  They  were  barren  and  uninviting  homes — vast 
tracts  of  level  muss  and  moor  that  are  desolate  to  this  day, 
washed  by  a  sea  which  ever  threatened  to  swallow  up  the 
scanty  fields  along  the  shore  and  the  long  sand-dunes  which 
fronted  it.  The  sea  itself  was  rich  with  fish  and  dangerous 
with  currents ;  here,  just  as  much  as  in  the  striking  scenery, 
the  forests,  mountains  and  fiords  of  Norway,  was  a  home 
of  hardy  seamen.  Tlie  Saxons,  "the  knife-men,"  the  most 
important  of  the  three  tribes  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
were  perhaps  a  confederacy  rather  than  a  single  tribe.  They 
are  tirst  mentioned,  as  it  seems,  by  Tacitus  (about  !>.5)  under 
the  name  of  Reudigni,  as  worshipping  a  goddess  Xerthus — 
that  is.  Earth — in  conuuon  with  other  tribes,  among  whom  are 
the  Angli.  Under  their  ordinary  name  they  tirst  appear  in 
the  end  of  the  third  century  as  pirates  raiding  in  the  English 
Channel  (2N7),  and  from  that  date  onward  we  hear  only  too 
nuich  of  their  raids  in  Britaui  and  in  (iaul.  The  Angli,  "the 
crafty  ones"  (?),  probably  lived  at  one  time  on  the  Middle  Ellio 
and  near  the  Harz  Mountains,  whence  they  advanced,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  northwards  into  Holstein.  Of  them  we  hear 
nothing  important  till  they  came  to  Jlritain;  they  were, 
perhaps,  included  in  the  Saxons,  as  the  Saxons  were  later 
included  under  their  name.     The  Jutes  are  far  more  puzzling. 
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Tliey  are  called  "  lutes  "  or  '■  lotes "  by  Bede  and  the  Saxoii 
Chronicle,  and  in  a  statement,  probably  borrowed  I'roni  an 
older  source,  in  Florence  of  Worcester.  Hut  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  they  lived  in  or  near  .lutland — indeed,  various 
slender  indications  suggest  that  they  possibly  dwelt  west  of 
the  Elbe,  around  the  Weser.  The  question  is  of  some  import- 
ance. The  civilisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  was  unques- 
tionably German ;  that  further  west  was  perhaps  partly  ('eltic, 
though  the  population  was  German  in  blood. 

In  the  fourth  and  lifth  centvu-ies  the  Saxon  tribe  or  con- 
federacy expanded  widely.  It  came  to  comprise  the  tribes 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ehine,  including,  no  doubt,  the  Jutes 
if  they  really  lived  in  this  district.  The  Saxons  certain!}-  and 
the  Angles  verj-  probably  came  in  contact  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  possibly  even  with  Roman  civilisation.  Both 
Saxons  and  a  tribe  named  suspiciousl}'  like  Angles  figure, 
though  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  fourth-century  Roman 
ami}",  as  described  in  the  "  Xotitia  Dignitatum."  Julian  and 
Yalentinian,  Roman  emperors  about  360-75,  had  serious  fighting 
with  them  along  the  Rhine,  and  some  even  settled  within  the 
Empire.  The  expansion  is  no  less  marked  by  sea,  and  here 
also  settlements  appear ;  the  Saxons  were  no  longer  mere 
raiders,  they  wei'e  immigrants.  Some  settled  at  Bayeux,  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  helped  the  allied  Romans  and 
Visigoths  to  repel  Attila  and  his  Huns  in  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons  (451);  others  found  homes  on  the  Loire  at  Sannmr 
and  Angers.  But  the  growing  Frankish  kingdom  limited,  though 
it  could  not  actually  prevent,  such  settlements,  and  the  Saxons 
in  France  failed  to  anticipate  the  Northmen,  who  later  con- 
quered and  gave  their  name  to  Normand}-.  At  the  same  time 
as  these  settlements  were  formed,  Saxons  began  to  enter  Britain. 
Tradition  connects  their  eonu'ng  with  a  special  request  for  aid  o"'Brita\n 
from  a  liritish  chief  in  450.  If  we  might  interpret  the  tradition, 
we  should  say  that  the  British  leaders  desired  to  imitate  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  to  receive  within  their  borders  a  number 
of  barbarians,  assign  them  lands,  and  demand  military  service 
trom  them  in  exchange.  As  it  was  with  the  emperors,  so  it 
was  with  the  Britons :  the  Saxon  became  the  master.  Once  in 
po.ssession,  the  .settlements  of  Saxons  increased,  and  a  definite 
migration  set  in.      The  Jutes   occupied    the   south-east,  Kent ; 
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the  Saxons,  in  three    divisions — the  soutii,   the   west,  and    tlie 
east — occupied  the  rest  of  Southern  England  ;  the  Angles  took 
the  east,  the  midlands,  and  the  north. 
Their  The  civilisation  of  these  tribes,  when  they  reached  UriUiin,  is 

civiiisa       not  accurately  recorded  for  us.     Few  subjects,  perhaps,  present 
such    diifieulties   as    the    history  of    the    change    from    Roman 
Jjritain  to  Saxon  England,  and  not  the  least  of  these  difficulties 
is  due  to  otu'  ignorance  of  what  Saxon   civilisation  was   before 
the  Saxons  and  their  confederates  settled  on  oiu-  shores.     That 
the    invaders    were    mainly  or   wholl}'   Germans    seems   be_vond 
question,  but  this  cmly  puts  the  difficulty  a  little  farther  back. 
We  know  only  in  part  the  civilisation  of  the  (lerman  tribes  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  their  jiolitical  system,  their  laws, 
their  land  system,  tiieir  division  between  free  ami  untVee  men, 
and    much    more,  can    only    be    seen    dimly,  and    the    outlines 
which    we    can    at    present    distinguish    are    hardly    as    certain 
as  is  sometimes  stated.     For  many  feattu-es  of  Saxon  civilisation 
we  must  go  to  the  later  history  of  the  race,  when  settled  in 
England,    and    that    history    the    reader    will    Hnd    later    in 
this  volume.     Still,  we  can,  perhaps,  saj'  that  the  land  system 
was  based   on  villages,  like  those  connnon  still  in   most  parts 
of  England — grotips    of  houses  built  either  along   some   high 
road  or  in  a  labyrinth  of  little  lanes,  or  round  a  village  green, 
with  the  village  fields  lying  around.     This  is  the  (ierman  type 
of   village,  distinct   in    every  feature    from    the    solitary    farms 
or    scattered   hamlets   which   characterise   Celtic   districts    (for 
instance,  Cornwall),  and   this   is  the  type  of  village  which  the 
invaders  liroufrht  with  them  to  England.     It  is  more  difficult  to 
deternnne  how  the  lands  round  the  village  were  cultivated.     In 
later  Saxon  and  Norman  England  we  find  in  force  a  system 
which  is   often  called  the  three-field  system,  that  is  (to  quote 
Mr.    Seebohm)   an   adaptation   of  the  early   "  open-tield "  hus- 
bandry to  a  permanent  three-course  rotation  of  crops.     It  has 
lieen    often    supposed    that    the    English    learnt    this    system 
from    the    Romanised    Britons   (pp.  178,  1.S3):   recent   research 
suggests,   however,  that  if   the  system   existed    at  all   in   early 
England    (which    has    yet    to    be    proved),   the    Saxons    may 
have  been  accpiainted  with  it  before  they  left  (Jermany.     We 
should    be    fortunate   if    we   could   say   as    nuich    abnut    the 
political    system   of   the    Saxons   as  we  have  said  abdui    iheir 
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village-life.  All  that  we  can  discern  is  a  tribal  system,  like 
that  of  other  Teutonic  tribes,  in  wliich  tribal  chieftains  rule 
free  men  who  owe  tlieni  some  sort  of  service,  and  both  possess 
slaves,  or  serfs,  or  thralls.  But  here,  again,  recent  research 
suggests  that  a  largo  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  Saxon  immi- 
grants were  free  men.  Arguments  are  drawn  principally,  as 
above,  from  agriculture.  We  have,  it  is  tliought,  traces  of  free 
peasant  proprietors,  who  cultivated  either  their  own  land,  or 
perhaps  the  common  land  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  free  peasants  mean  in  this  case  free  political  communities 
— not  free,  of  coin-se,  with  the  freedom  of  democratic  Athens, 
but  still  free  in  a  real  sense.  In  respect  of  material  civilisa- 
tion, the  invaders  were  not  far  advanced.  In  respect  of  religion, 
they  had  not  learnt,  like  many  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  Empire,  to  embrace  Christianity. 


I\ N    IIILL,    BEEKSHIKE. 
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Celtic  Iti-itdiii.—Cxsar.  lie  Hello  Galileo ;  Tacitus,  Agrkoln  and  Histories;  Rhys, 
Ccltie  Btitahi,  Celtic  Hentliendom,  and  Arthur;  Skene's  Four  Ancient  Hooks 
of  Wales ;  Elton,  Orlr/uis  of  EmjUsh  Jlistori/ ;  Evans,  Britlsli  Coins ;  Gomine, 
Village  Coaimanit;/ ;  Seebohui,  Enyllsh  Vlllaije  ('ooiinuiilli/ ;  Is^ac  Taylor,  Origin  of 
the  Ari/iii,.i  ;  Seebohm,  Tiilial  Sf/xteni  In  Wales. 

Moniun  Jlritam. — Tlie  literary  evidence  is  well  jnit  together  in  Marquardfs  Roniisehe 
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StaatsrenrffJtutiff,    vol.   i.      S,c     also    Merivale's    J f>sf '■)•>/    nf  t]iv   Rnmafis    tniirr    the 
E/iipar,  Mommsen's  Riuuk,/  I'roinnrsj  and  books  iKtini-il  Itelow. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 

Jirlifjion  :  (.'('Itir  ][e(i*Jn'>i'ism. — The  Druids  are  dealt  with  hy  Ciesar,  />'  V.  Galh^ 
v..  i'J^H  ;  vi..  11 — 20  ;  Tacitus,  Af/hcula  ;  aitd  Poinitonius  Mrla.  The  Welsh  reader  will 
tind  a  luass  of  information,  undigested,  in  H'ni*s  }j  jSyifttotiaid  tCr  O'jihnj,  i.  Cvltic 
HcatJicii/Jimt^  Tihy^,  for  scholars. 

British  (ijtd  Unman  ('hr':s(iinntif. — Hadduu  and  Stubbs.  Cunnnls  find  ICtTlfsintitical 
Ihctonenf.s,  i.,  1 — '2:U,  gives  the  materials.  The  Laws  of  Hvwel  Dda  (Howel  the 
Good)  maj'  be  seen  in  "Welsh  in  JJi/f//rifUi  Archtdologii,  Roniilly  Allan.  Moiiifmentai 
Jftstfi]-//  itf  thr  Jiritish  ('hwi'h,  chaps,  i.,  ii.  Price,  .Ittrtnit  British  CJinrch. 
Bright's  Enrlij  EtKjJish  (Jhiirrh  History,  A  short  summary  in  Welsh,  by  R.  Williams, 
Jlttiii'.s  t/r  Jufltrijs  iin  Sffhiimru,  c.  i.  See  also  F.  Haveriicid,  in  £//!///.'ih  I{isturic((l 
licvieiv,  1896;  and  Hunt,  Kistnnj  of  the  Entjh^h  Church. 

The  lioiiiKii  Jlititari/  i^i/strut. — Best  general  account  iu  Marquardt's  Bijniisehc 
^taatsveriraltiDiij,  vol.  ii.  (Berlin,  ed.  2,  18.S4),  suppleniouted  by  Mnnimsen's  articles 
in  Hermes  (xix.,  xx.,  and  xxiv.),  the  last  dealiug  fully  with  the  military  system  after 
Diocletian,  Otto  Seeck's  UHterf/antj  tier  aniihe))  Welt  J.  (Berlin,  1S95).  Scattered 
articles  abound.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years  are  so  extensive  that  most  of 
the  older  books  are  now  obsolete.  N"o  good  book  exists  dealing  with  the  Roman  army 
in  Britaiu.  The  inscriiitions,  W'hicli  are  the  basis  of  our  knowledge,  are  collected  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Corptis  Inscripttunxm  Bt/tiwnuui,  by  Dr.  Emil  HUbuer 
Berlin,  1873).  More  recent  tinds  are  noticed  iu  the  Epheiiieris  Kpifjraphien  (vols,  iii., 
iv.,  vii.),  and  by  F.  Havertield,  Roinmio-Britlsh  luseriptions  (reprints  from  tb.e 
Arvhiinhiijicid  Joivrmil^  vols.  xhii.  foil.).  Dr.  Hiibuer's  two  articles,  *'Das  romische 
Heer  in  Britanuieu  "  (Berlin.  1S81,  from  Hermes,  xvi.)  and  ''  Eine  riiniische  Annexion  " 
(englished  Arrheeolof/ia  JEliat'a^  xi.,  S2),  are  valuable,  but  the  general  views  of  the 
Roman  Coni^uest  expressed  in  them  are  dubious,  and  the  short  but  excellent  chaj^ter 
in  Mommseu's  Bo/tta//  Proriuees  is  fa,r  preferable.  Fur  Hadrian's  Wall  :  J.  C. 
Bruce,  The  Bomau  If'idK  1SG7,  or  "Handbook,'*  ed.  M,  188-').  Of  older  writers, 
Horsley's  Britannia  (1732)  is  execllent,  though  in  jiarts  obsolete.  Roy,  Colt  Hoare, 
etc.,  are  useless. 

Art  ami  Arehitecturc. — Boyd  Dawkius,  Enrbj  Mmi  it/  Britain;  A.  H.  Keane. 
Ethuidofjy.  The  art  of  Roman  and  Celtic  Britaiu  has  never  been  properly  treated 
by  any  one  writer.  For  Late  Celtic  art  ser  A.  Evans's  papers  iu  Areh(folof/ia,  lii.-lv  ; 
for  Samian  and  other  potter}',  Artis,  lJffrohrira\  C.  Roach  Smith,  t'ollertanca  and 
lionian  f.o7idon  :  for  glass.  A,  Hartshorne,  Old  English  Glffss^  1897-  The  private 
houses  are  kuown  from  Fox  and  Hope's  reports  of  the  Silchester  excavations  in 
Airhfeidof/ia,  Iii.  ^ryy.,  and  from  sporadic  excavations  elsewhere.  For  foreign 
instances,  see  De  Caumout's  Aheeedaire,  and  Hettner  in  If'estdt/itschc  Zeituchrift^  ii.  ; 
for  frescoes,  .sr;' Roach  Smith's  works,  Bowman  and  Buckmaster's  Corin/fun,  etc.;  for 
mosaics,  see  the  accounts  of  Corininm,  Isurium,  and  other  towns ;  Morgan — llnnnnio- 
British  Mosaic  Barcmcnts — is  of  little  value.  For  the  /o;v/  of  towns,  sec  the  Silchester 
Re])Oi"ts. 

The  Anyles  and  Saxons. — August  Mcitzeu's  Siedelnny  nud  Ayrarivcsm  (Berlin.  ]S9o) 
contains  incidentally  much  valuable  matter.  The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  Euglish 
history  is  given  by  Professor  Maitland  in  Tiomesday  Bonk  and  Beyond  (Cambridge, 
1897).  r)ii  the  homes  of  the  Saxons  and  Jutes  iu  Germany  see,  amongst  other  literature, 
R.  Much,  Jhntsrhe  Stammsitze  (Halle,  1S92) :  on  the  Angles.  Mueh,  and  a  tract  by 
Erdmann,  Veber  die  Heimat  iind  Xamen  der  Anyeln  (UpsaUi,  1890). 
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CHAPTER   II. 

FROM    ROMAN    TO     NOKMAX.     2S7-10r;(;. 

Whex  the  Roman  Imperial  system  fell  weak,  and  the  farthest 
possessions  of  Rome  began  to  feel  the  power  of  the  central 
bnreancracy  a  little  less,  Britain,  which  had  greatly  increased 
in  riclies  and  in  tillage,  in  health  and  accessibility,  became 
for  a  time  the  starting-point  and  stronghold  of  a  succession 
of  notable  generals  and  administrators,  who  trusted  in  their 
fleet  and  legions  and  island  jmsilion  to  enable  tlicm  to  bar- 
gain with  the  Continental  holders  of  the  purple  for  a  share 
of  their  rank  and  power.  For  this  purpose  Carausius,  tlie 
first  and  most  famous  of 
these  "  island  emperors,"  is 
reported  to  have  made 
terms  Avith  the  barbarians 
that  threatened  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.  He 
himself  came  from  the  Men- 
apii,  a  Teutonic  tribe  dwell- 
ing by  the  Scheldt.'  Ho 
held  his  own  for  seven 
years,  won  acknowledgment 

from  ]Maximian  by  hard  tigliling,  and  tinully  fell  bv  tlie 
treachery  of  his  own  admiral,  AUectus,  a.d.  294.  For  two 
years  the  latter  ruled  the  island,  the  bulk  of  his  forces  being 
Franks,  who  had  gladly  entered  their  kinsman's  service,  and 
maintained  their  own  garb  and  fashion.  A  sudden  invasion 
of  Constantius's  troops,  creeping  in  a  fog  past  Allectus's 
galleys  lying  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  (as  Harold's  did  long 
after),  a  landing  to  the  west  of  Southampton  Water,  and 
two  victories — one  in  the  south,  one  in  JiOndon — destro3'ed  the 

'  ThtTB  \\-ere  also  Menapii  on  the    East    Irish   coast,   probably  ,i  branch  of 
the  same  stock. 
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Frankisli  hosts  and  saved  London  from  tlie  horrors  of  a  sack. 
Constantius  the  conqueror  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  land  he  had 
won,  and  died  at  York.  After  a  successful  war  a,L;-ainsf  the 
Caledonians,  his  son,  C'onstantine  the  Great,  took  the  purple, 
depending  greatly  upon  his  father's  ally.  Crocus,  tlie  king  of 
the  Alamans,  who  desired  his  election. 

The  Franks  and  xVlanians  were  as  ready  to  ravage  as  to 
protect  Britain,  and  our  island  might  have  become  "France"  or 
"  Almaine  "  instead  of  '■  England  "  had  not  the  emperors  found 
constant  and  well-paid  employment  for  every  volunteer  that 
the  Frankish  tribes  voxM  furnish.  The  rapid  spread  and 
s  udden  Imperial  accptance  of  Christianity  probably  led  to  a 
more  vigorous  policy  against  the  heathen  marauders  from 
east  and  west.  In  360  the  western  foes,  Scots  and  I'icts,  were 
repulsed.  In  ."IfiT  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Sliore  and  the 
l)uke  of  the  Jiritains  fell  before  their  foes.  From  west  and 
east  and  north  at  once  the  island  was  invaded,  with  cruel 
forays  and  plunderings,  burnings,  and  slave-raids,  it  needed 
all  the  skill  of  Theodosius,  with  two  legions  and  many  (ierman 
auxiliaries,  to  clear  the  unhajipy  diocese  of  its  persistent  in- 
vaders. When  he  was  recalled,  King  Fraomarius  (a  Teutonic 
ally)  and  his  host  were  sent  by  \'alentinian,  the  emperor,  to 
guard  the  islands.  The  policy  of  fighting  the  barbarians  by 
Enemies  of  liarbarians  was  not  only  accepted,  but  for  a  long  while  suc- 
Bntarn.  (^.essful.  It  was  the  fear  that  the  Emperor  (iratian  would 
reward  his  allies,  the  Alans,  with  a  settlement  in  Britain,  that 
led  to  the  choice  of  ('lemens  ilaxinms  (a  general  proven 
against  I'icts  and  Scots)  as  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  .3>S3. 
He  slew  (iratian,  and  took  his  seat  of  rule  at  Treves,  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  liritain,  the  ])ick  of  the  natives  who  had 
now  recruited  the  Roman  gan'istm  for  years.  Tliey  followed 
him  in  his  southern  manb  into  Italy,  and  fought  for  him 
till  he  fell  by  the  Save.  Afterwards  they  came  north  again, 
tliough  not  to  their  own  land :  they  settled  in  Armorica,  to 
guard  Gaul  from  the  Irish  sea-rover.s.  Again  in  MlMj  and  400 
the  island  was  overrun  by  Scots  and  Saxons  (the  Franks 
were  then  Imsy  in  Gaul),  till  Honoi-ius's  lieutenant,  the 
saviour  of  the  Kiiijiire,  Stilicho,  came  witli  liis  legions  and 
succoured  the  Romans.  But  Rome  could  do  no  more  for  her 
remote  citizens,  for  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans  biu'st  into 
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(iiuil,  cut  i)ff  the  island  from  Rome,  and  even  threatened  in- 
vasion. The  isolated  Roman  troops  in  Rritain  chose  for  them- 
selves, from  among  themselves  and  their  allies,  emperor  after 
emperor,  ilarcus  (]3ossibly  an  Irish  king)  and  a  second  Gratian 
(a  Briton)  snccessively  met  violent  deaths  ;  Imt  a  second  Con- 
stant ins  crossed  the  Channel,  swept  back  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
and  won  fiack  Gatd  and  Spain  with  his  troops  from  Britain 
(a  fresh  drain  upon  the  fighting  stock  of  the  island).  His 
exploits  and  power  compelled  acknowledgment  of  his  col- 
leagiieship  from  Honorius.  However,  a  rival  British  usur])er, 
Gerontius,  dared  to  call  upon  the  defeated  barbarians  to 
attack  Britain,  as  she  now  lay  open  to  a  hostile  fleet  and 
stripped  of  her  troops.  They  came,  but  the  "  ('ivitates "  of 
Britain  (by  which  seem  to  be  meant  the  Municipalities,  with 
the  Romaniscil  districts  about  them)  raised  troops,  foiled 
their  foes,  and  casting  out  the  useless  Roman  otticials — who 
could  tax  them  but  not  defend  them — resolved  to  carry  on 
their  own  government.  Honorius  was  content,  since  he  could 
not  help  himself,  and  even  wrote  in  answer  Imlding  the 
■■  cities  '  look  to  their  own  defence  henceforth.  And  so  in  410, 
with  a  final  Imperial  gift  to  the  regular  tniops  yet  remaining 
in  the  lost  diocese,  the  tie  was  broken  that  had  bound 
Britain  to  Rome  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The  rival 
usurpers  in  Gaul,  who  might  have  .set  up  an  island  empire 
for  a  while,  perished  by  each  other's  hands. 

Christian  indejiendent  Britain  was  now  ruled  by  tribal 
kings  (for  the  tribes  had  survived  the  Romanisation  of  the 
islami),  and  one  of  these  tribal  kings  at  least  claimed  a  kind 
of  supremacy,  and  clung  to  the  official  ornaments  and  titles 
of  the  Count  of  the  Britains.  But  these  kings'  selfishness  TheCon- 
and  um-estrained  passions,  and  their  subjects'  inter-tribal  BrfiJinf 
feuds  and  bitter  disputes  on  religious  points,  weakened  the 
independent  island.  Picts  poured  south  over  the  Wall,  and 
even  settled  within  the  diocese ;  Scots  broke  in  from  the  west 
by  Solway,  Dee,  Severn,  and  Wight :  Saxons  infested  the 
whok>  east  and  south  coast.s.  Save  in  the  t'hurch,  public 
spirit  seemed  lost  in  dismay.  When  the  Gallic  bishops 
Germanus  and  Lupus  came  on  a  peaceful  mission  to  heal 
dissension,  di.scomtit  the  Paulician  and  Pelagian  heresies,  and 
strengthen  the  ('hureh,  they  used  the  arm  of  the  flesh  against  a 
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heathen  host  that  threatened  their  tlocks  in  the  Dee  valley  in 
4'29.  But  this,  the  far-famed  Halleluia  \'irti>iT,  could  not  be 
final,  though  it  was  deemed  miraculous.  Tiie  harassed  Christians 
were  driven,  wholl}-  in  vain,  to  appeal  to  the  famous  Roman 
general  Aetius.  Something  had  to  be  done,  or  the  island  was 
lost,  and  Vortigern.  the  chief  king,  took  counsi'l.  and  resohed 
to  foll(.)w  the  Roman  policy,  and  call  in  one  b:ind  "f  barbarians 
against  the  rest.  A  band  of  Geotas,  whom  we  usually  i-all 
Jutes,  with  their  renowned  leaders  Hencgcst,  often  called 
Hengist,  and  Horsa,  entered  the  British  king's  service, 
and  overthrew  his  enemies,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  wherever 
the}'  fought.  More  of  these  "  Saxcjns  "  were  engaged,  and  the 
experiment  "was  successful;  but  soon  trouble  came.  The 
mercenaries  claimed  higher  monthly  pay,  and  turned  their 
arms  against  their  employers.  Dissension  and  trea.son  crippled 
the  Britons,  and  fire  and  sword  again  swept  the  country.  Both 
British  and  English  writers  have  left  descriptions  of  the  great 
cities  stormed  and  fired  and  made  desolate,  the  fallen  towers, 
tlse  desecrated  altars,  the  broken  walls,  the  unburied  bodies 
left  to  the  wild  lieasts  and  birds.  (_)f  tho.se  that  escaped  the 
assault,  many  were  pursued  and  killed  in  the  hills,  many 
forced  to  yield  themselves  as  slaves,  many  tied  over  sea  to 
their  kinsmen  in  West  (iaul,  many  took  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountains,  forests,  and  rocks  of  the  sea.  Exact  dates  and 
details  we  have  not.  But  we  are  told  how  the  Kentish 
liritons  tied  to  London  in  457  after  a  battle  at  Crayford,  and 
how  in  47:>,  after  Hengist  won  a  battle  and  took  booty 
bevond  count,  "the  Welsh  fled  from  the  English  as  from  fire." 
In  thr  last  half  of  tlie  fifth  century  many  parts  of  the  east 
and  south  coasts  were  settled  by  bands  belonging  to  the 
tribal  confederacies  known  as  Angles,'  Saxons,  Frisians, 
and  Jutes. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  fifth  cenrury  there  was  a  notable  rally  of 
the  Romanised  Britons,  under  Ambrosius  Aurelianns — a  modest 
man  ■  whose  kinsfolk  ha<l  for  their  merit  been  adorned  with  the 
])uri)le,"  and  whose  descendants  after  his  death  kejit  up  the  war 
upon  "the  cruel  concpierors."  It  was  at  this  lime  that  the 
Briti.sh  resistance  was  most  stidiborn,  and  after  various  victories 
and  defeats,  "  forty-four  years  and   one  month   after  the  landing 

'  Englas,  Seaxaii,   Frisan,  Geotas.  a-  tln-.v  called  themselves. 
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of  the  Saxons '"  came  the  year  of  the  siege  of  ilons  Badonicus 
(520),  a  great  British  victory,  which  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to 
Teutonic  advance,  and  led  to  an  unexpected  "reviving  of  the 
island"  or  great  part  of  it,  tliough  the  cities  that  had  been 
ravaged  still  lay  desolate — for  civil  troubles,  as  so  often,  prevented 
Celtic  union.  Gildas,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Hebrew  pro])liet  and  in 
liis  words,  denounces  the  tyrannous  king  and  evil  priests.  He 
mentions  Constantine  of  the  Damnonii,  a  perjiner  and  an 
assassin :  Aurelius  C'onanus,  who.se  kinsmen  and  brethren  were 
cut  oti' in  youth :  Vortipore,  the  ruler  of  the  Demetiaus  (men  of 
South  Wales):  Cimeglas,  who  had  raised  civil  war:  Maglocune, 
the  "  dragon  of  the  island,"  greater,  but  not  better,  than  the  other 
rulers,  who  had  fought  against  the  king,  his  uncle,  and  pre- 
ferred vain  poets'  pteans  and  satires  to  "(iod's  lauds  sung  by 
Christ's  soldiers,"  had  slain  his  own  wife  and  his  brother's 
son,  in  order  to  wed  the  murdered  man's  widow.  And  these 
"five  wanton  steeds,  mad  followers  of  Pharaoh,"  (iildas,  the 
son    of   Caunus,    warns  of   wrath    to    come. 

The  .sorrowing  patriot  sums  up :  "  Disobedience  and  sub- 
jection [the  Eoman  conipicst].  Rebellion,  second  subjection, 
and  slavery  [the  reconquest  after  Boadicea's  rebellion]. 
Christianity,  persecution,  holy  martyrs,  divers  heresies  [the 
s[ircad  of  the  new  I'aitli,  I 'ioclctian's  nine  years'  suppression, 
martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  of  \'crulam  and  SS.  Aaron  and  Julius 
of  Caerleon.  the  non-Trinitarian  doctrine].  Tyrants,  two  hostile 
and  ravaging  nations  [the  usurpation  of  Clemens  Maximus  and  the 
incursions  of  I'icts  and  Scots],  First  devastation  and  defence 
[The(_)dosius's  ai<l].  Second  devastation  and  vengeance  [Stilicho's 
help].  Third  devastation  and  fauiine,  the  letters  to  Aefius  [in 
the  first  half  of  tlie  fifth  century].  Victory  and  crimes,  rumoiu-, 
and  the  famous  pestilence  [the  victory  of  the  C/ities,  (-ivil  rpiarrels, 
the  jianic  report  that  this  island  was  to  be  con(|iicrcd,  the 
}iestilence  of  44.5].  Her  counsels,  her  newest  eneiuy  far  crueller 
than  the  former  ones,  the  subversion  of  her  cities  [the  plan 
of  calling  in  Saxon  against  I'ict  and  Scot,  the  (jiiarrel  with 
the  new  allies,  their  seizing  of  the  coasts  and  destruction 
of  many  walled  towns].  Tlie  renuiant  that  esca|ied,  and 
finally  tlie  peace  [the  rallyiuL;'  of  the  luniianiscd  liritish 
of  tlu^  better  sort  under  Ambrosius,  and  the  ])eace  that 
followed  the  victory   at    Mons   Badonicus]. "     Such  is    the    text 
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upon  which  the  historian  of  this  period  is  left  to  com- 
ment. It  is  to  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
period  of  comparative  peace,  within  restricted  bounds,  from 
outward  foes  and  of  attempts  at  organisation,  thwarted  by 
family  quarrels  and  reckless  pride  and  crime,  that  the 
legends  of  Arthur,  the  Emjieror  of  Britain,  the  champion  of 
the  Christians,  the  leader  of  heroes,  refer. 

The    newcomers    had    onterea    upon    a    noble    inheritance,   Britain 
the   most   fertile  and    most    civilised    part    of  Britain.     Thcv  ""'•^^the 

•  1      ,  •  •      ,  11-1      English. 

came  irom  a  country  overgrown  witli  big  tnnber  and  tluck 
scitib  down  to  the  water's  edse,  with  rivers  for  its  hicrhroads, 
clearings  and  glades  for  its  oases,  and  broad  heaths  and  thick 
swamps  and  shallow  lakes  varying  the  else  unbroken  stretch 
of  woodland.  The  country  they  came  to  was  largely  cleared 
and  drained  and  tilled.  Here  were  long  water  meadows  and 
fine  hill  pastures  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  of 
divers  breed,  here  were  herb-gardens  and  orchards  and  vine- 
yards about  the  houses,  and  here  were  broad  cornfields  of 
many  acres,  producing  more  grain  than  the  island  could 
consume.  The  arable  was  neatly  tilled,  mostly  in  Roman 
fashion,  on  the  three-field  course,  ami  worked  with  the 
improved  tools  and  plant  of  Roman  husbandr)- — iron-coultered 
plouglis,  iron  hoes  anil  picks,  and  iron-shod  .spades.  There 
were  ironworks,  mines  for  tin  and  lead,  marl-pits,  cjuarries, 
potteries,  brick-  and  tile-kilns,  glassworks  and  fisheries. 
There  were  more  than  thirty  walled  towns,  and  many  camps 
or  nnlitary  stations ;  and  these  wei'e  knit  together  by  good, 
well-graded,  stone -made  roads,  practicable  all  the  ycAY  through 
for  men,  horses,  and  even  wheeled  vehicles.  The  rivers  were 
bridged,  or,  whei'e  the  ford  was  at  all  dangerous,  staked  or 
stone-bedded.  Near  each  town  was  an  area  of  tilled  land ; 
but  along  the  roads,  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  stood  neat 
and  condbrtable  country  houses,  after  the  Italian  fashion, 
each  with  its  farm  and  cornfields  tilled  by  slave  or  serf  laboui-. 
The  ports  and  havens  were  safe  and  handy  for  the  ves.sels  of 
that  day,  and  a  constant  traffic  during  the  sununer  kept  up  the 
regular  supply  of  many  foreign  luxuries  and  utilities,  which  were 
brought  in  exchange  for  British  produce — grain,  metal,  jet,  slaves, 
hounds,  and  horses.     It  was  a  golden  land  to  the  Teutonic  eye. 
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The  manner  i.if  (livisinii  (if  the  coiiijuereil  countrv,  ai-c/tird- 
ini;'  to  tradition,  was  by  lot.  A  stretch  of  ci.iiintiT  would  he 
marked  out  into  lots  according  to  the  number  of  vills  or 
estates  (round  a  town  there  would  probably  be  several  lots), 
and  the.se  lots  would  be  dealt  out  b\'  hazard  in  some  liallnwed 
and  accustomed  fashion  among-  the  conquerors — the  leaders  ot 
the  newcomers  taking  several  shares,  and  a  small  knot  of 
brothers  or  kinsmen  counting  as  one  allottee.  Tlie  lioman 
"villa"  of  Calpiu'iiius  or  Sevoriamis  became  the  "  ham  "  or  "tun" 
of  the    Billings  or  Wellings.      The  new  owners  put  up  timber 
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houses  after  the  fashion  of  the  mainland,  and  each  Httle 
group  of  buildings — hall  and  bower,  byre  and  barn,  storehouse 
and  stacks,  horse-shed  and  waggon- shed — that  made  up  a 
gentleman's  or  xcomaii's  liomeslcad  stood  in  its  own  garth 
with  a  hedge  or  wall  of  mud  or  stone  around  it.  'I'he  long 
timber-roofed  hall,  the  bcll-housc,  the  big  gate,  and  the  moat 
about  the  stoi-kade  \vcre  the  signs  of  the  gentleman's  house. 
Two  or  three  homesteads  for  thc^  English  yeomen  and 
gentlemen,  and  some  dozen  or  score  of  rush-thatched  wattled 
cots  for  tlicir  British  serfs  and  bondsmen,  housed  the  stock 
and  labour  that  worked  the  land  that  had  belonged  to  the 
deserted    villa    of    a    Eoman    landlord.       The     Koman     villa 
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Imililinci's,  if  imt  burnt  down  in  the  raids  preceding  the 
settlement,  were  usnall}'  left  to  fall  intu  decay  or  pulled  down 
for  the  useful  materials,  though  in  a  few  cases  they  niay  have 
been  talven  over  as  a  dwelling  liy  some  Saxon  settler.  The 
slaves  and  bondsmen  seem  to  have  lived  and  vorked  precise!}' 
as  they  liad  for  their  former  masters ;  but  the  new  masters 
were  probaljly  fonder  of  putting  their  hand  and  eye  to  their 
own   tarm-worl<    than   the  Roman  provincial  had   bei'U. 

We  know  from  pi<;'tnres  in  manuscripts  and  from  notices 
the  routine  of  the  year's  work:  the  four  great  Feasts — that  of 
Midsunnner.  with  its  straw-tires  and  Howers  ;  that  of  Easter  in 
spring,  when  "Lenten  came  to  town":  tliat  of  All  Souls,  ■with 
its  bone-fires,  when  the  harvest  was  home  and  tlie  cattle 
slaughtered  and  tlie  winter  stores  laid  in :  and  that  of  Mid- 
winter. Yule  and  Twelfth  Night.  It  is  more  ditficnlt  to  say 
whether  any  particular  custom  connected  with  these  feasts  was 
of  English  or  Jh'itish  or  pre-British  origin.  The  English 
had  early  borroweil  the  calendar,  which  the  lionians  had 
got  from  the  Jiast,  and  the  week  of  seven  days  replaced 
the  oldi/r  and  ruder  unit  of  five  days  that  long  prevailed  in 
Scandinavia. 

The  ploughing  and  digging  and  sowing  and  wood-cutting 
and  lambing  season  takes  up  the  early  }>a,rt  of  the  year;  hay- 
making, harvesting,  shearing,  follow;  cattle-tending  and  ]iig- 
feeding,  hunting  and  hawking,  killing  and  salting  meat,  and 
brewing,  ])repare  for  the  year's  close.  In  tlie  darlv  eold 
weather  smith  and  carpenter  and  wright  do  their  work,  anil 
the  thresher  and  winnower  are  busy  with  the  corn.  At  mid- 
sunnner and  in  spring  and  autunni,  the  great  courts  and 
musters  wm-c  held.  A^'ars  and  vo}'ages  and  fairs  could  ordy 
go  on  in  the  sunnner. 
Old  Tlie   allowance   of  arable   to   a    free    holding    was    the   hide 

Agricui-      or   family  lot — a   unit  of  120  acres  whether  the  Roman  three- 
ture.  field  system  existed,  or  the  place  held  to   the    Engli.sh   .s3-steni 

of  two-tiekl  course.  By  the  former,  one  field  was  fallow,  one 
sown  with  winter  seed,  and  one  with  spring  seed.'  In  the 
two-fielil  course,  one  was  fallow  and  one  under  seed.  The 
hide  needed  a  full  team  of  eight  oxen  to  till  it,  and  was 
usually  divided    into    fmr    yardlands   (each    of    wdiicli    took    a 

Walter  of  Ilunk'.y,  c.  iii. 
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yoke  of  oxen  to  till  it,  and  was  the  average  peasant's  holding). 
The  yardland  was  made  up  of  fotn-  farthings  or  fardels.  (A 
fardel  was  often  attached  to  a  hind's  cottage,  and  was  pro- 
bably hoe-tilled.)  All  the  arable  of  a  village  lay  in  two  or 
three  comuKiu  fields,  divided  bv  grass  balks  into  furlons: 
stri]is  (40  perches  by  ]  ),  four  of  wln'ch  went  to  the  acre  (40 
perches  by  4).  Such  an  acre  would  (the  perch  measuring 
1(J|  feet)  make  4,840  square  j-ards,  but  percli  and  acre  varied 
largely  in  different  places.  The  plough  went  four  "  rounds," 
or  foiu'  "  rounds  "  and  a  half,  to  eacli  percli,  and  the  farrow 
was  about  eleven  inches  broad.  The  snuunrr  fallow  was 
ploughed  twice  or  tin'ice.  The  first  ploughing  was  about 
three  rods  and  a  half,  the  second  an  acre,  per  day.  These 
are  thirteentli  century  calcidations ;  but  with  \ery  little 
variation  in  nieasui-e  they  are  probably  applicable  to  Old 
English  agriculture.  The  furlong  or  half-acre  (double  furlong) 
strips  were  allotted  to  the  various  village  land-holders  in 
each  field,  and  the  strips  were  in  many  places  shifted  yearly 
by  lot.  The  aralile  was  usually  thrown  open  for  i)asture 
after  Jiamuias.  when  the  crops  had  been  carried.  The  tallow 
was  manured  and  occasionally  marled.  There  were  large 
common  meadows  also  wliere  hay  was  grown,  and  connnon 
pastures,  the  use  of  which,  subject  to  the  local  rules,  was 
common  to  all  village  householders,  as  were  the  woods 
belonsjinu'  to  the  village  for  building-timber  and  the  feedinar 
of  swine. 

The  chicr  crops  raised  were  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  beans, 
and  ])casr.  |u  the  garden  patch  of  the  cottage  or  homestead, 
hi.'rbs,  leeks,  and  kale  were  grown,  and  hives  kept,  the  honey 
being  used  for  mead  and  for  flavotu'ing  where  we  should  use 
sugar.  River-fish  and  pond-fish,  especially  eels,  were  eaten  after 
Christianity  came  in,  but  still  not  much  sea-fish,  save  herrings, 
sturgeon,  and  such  large  acpiatic  mammals  as  porpoises  or  whales. 
Fish  was  boiled  and  eaten  with  a  sauci;  of  wine  or  vinegar 
and  herbs.  Flesh  v\'as  roasted,  or  boiled  and  catrn  with  the 
broth  ;  Roman  cooking-pots  and  cauldrons  of  metal  being 
largely  imported  by  the  Teutonic  tribes  along  the  border  of 
the  Empire  and  known  to  th(!  Knglish  before  they  concpiered 
Britain.  Bread  was  uia.de  in  round  flat,  cakes,  of  various  kinds 
of  grain,  groimd  in  a  hand-mill  or  stone  ijuern   by   the  women 


Tr^  V  t-idfo/coltntT-  Jo^/i^iw^xccvAiC 


.Septeuibcr— Boar-Hunt  iug. 


October— Hawking 


November — Eon  tire. 


"""^  ■  •■'■       '■     ■  rVK'lHM  i.'>-W)iiujJ  »ju.iti*-i(  inf£ri-ip  S^llci'^ii 
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December— Threshing,  "Winiiowiuj^,  and  storing  Grain. 
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slaves.  The  baker  or  bakester  was  an  important  person  in  a 
gentleman's  household.  Ale  of  various  flavours  and  strengths, 
and  mead,  were  brewed  by  ever}^  gi-eat  household.  Sheep  and 
cows  were  milked,  and  butter-milk  and  rream  and  butter 
and  cheese,  a  Roman  dainty,  largely  used.  Wine  was  brought 
over  from  Gaul,  and  probably  made  in  England  in  a  lew  places, 
but  it  was  a  rare  and  exjiensive  lu.xury. 


i    I 


f'Iia|ifi!,.^Iia' 


.1^ 


A    WINE    PRE.SS  (MS.  C(au([.  B.  iv.). 


Social 
Classes. 


One  may  picture  the  average  Old   English  village  with  its 
classes  somewhat  after  the  followinfr  table  : — 


a 
Gentry 


Thiiiif    (.)• 
laudlonll 


Th 


leijv,, 


Priest  (parsou) 


(squiro. 


I  Living  ou  )iis  own  laud,  but 
owing  spi'ci;il  duties  to  tlie 
king  to  wliose  comitittiis 
he  lia.s  belonged.  Of  (jentlv 
hlood  or  rank. 
Living  on  tlie  glebe  with 
wliieh  tlie  lord  (liis  patron 
who  appointed  himl  has  en- 
dowed the  village  olinreli; 
he  receives  and  adminis- 
ters the  tithes  and  other 
eliureh dues.  Ofyeiille  rank. 
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Fakmee 


Peasants 


d 
Laboubees 


Village 
Teadesjien 


Teomau 

or 
Getieat  (tenant-farmer) 

Cottager  (cotsetla) 

Copyholder  (yebiir) 

Bee-keepers,  cheese- wrights, 
baru-keepers,  swine-lierds, 
ox-herds,  shepherds,  beadle, 
woudward,  hay  ward 

risher,huuter(keeper),fowler, 
craftsmen  (smiths,  carpen- 
ters, leather  iTorkersl,  mer- 
chant-peddler, potter,  and 
other  travelling  tradesmen 


A  freeman,  farming  his  ouu 
land,  or  farming  his  lord's 
and  then  working  for,  as 
well  as  paying  rent  to,  the 
landlord. 

A  labourer  with  five  acres  in 
lieu  of  wages.      Unfree. 

A  eopyliolder,  with  no  stock 
of  his  own  and  bound  to 
heavy  task  work.     TJnfree. 

Serfs,  who  were  paid  pai'tly 
in  food  and  clothes,  partly, 
in  the  case  of  the  village 
oflicials,  in  perquisites  and 
dues. 
( Free  men,  who  either  took  ser- 
vice or  who  pursued  some 
trade  or  occupaticm.  The 
travelling  "  tradesmeu."  cjf 
course,  sometimes  had  their 
houses  in  tlie  towns. 


It  is  probable  that  the  thanes  and  yeomen  and  village 
tradesmen,  save  perhaps  the  smith,  were  mostly  of  English 
blood  with  such  mixture  as  intermaxriage  or  concubinage  with 
the  British  women  caused  ;  the  other  classes,  over  most  of 
the  island,  were  probably  largely  of  Celtic  or  pre-Celtic  blood. 

The  same  kind  of  division  of  classes  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed from  as  far  back  as  we  get  evidence  as  to  the  condition 
of  an  English  village  down  to  the  present  day ;  of  course, 
with  slightly  dift'ering  legal  rights.  I'hus,  in  earl}'  times  the 
women-servants  and  menials  about  the  yeoman's  or  gentleman's 
house  were  absolute  slaves,  and  were  bought  and  sold  as 
cattle  ;  while  the  regular  laboiu-ers,  though  serfs,  had  some  pro- 
tection in  the  "custom"  of  the  place,  whicli  limited  their  lord's 
rights  over  them,  and  the}'  lived  in  their  little  cottages  and 
not  at  their  masters'  houses. 

The  German  theory  formerly  generally  accepted,  that  free 
village  communities  were  the  rule  among  the  English,  has 
little  direct  evidence  to  support  it  (p.  302).  The  English  con- 
queror found  estates  cultivated  by  British  slaves  and  freedmen 
and  half-free  cultivators  [coloni],  according  to  certain  rules 
and  customs  for  the  profit  of  the  master  or  patron  [dominus 
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The 
Landed 

Classes : 


The 
Thegn. 


The 
Peasant. 


The 
Cottar. 
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or  pafniilux]  and  their  own  living.  li<-'  sf('p|)iil  into  the 
Roman  patron's  or  even  the  earher  CeUic  chief's,  place,  exacted 
his  dncs,  and  farmed  more  or  less  after  his  fashion.  The 
villai.;e  council  to  settle  matters  of  unjust  tradinn'.  ihc  ccimmnn 
tillage  and  pasturage,  and  things  that  touclied  all  householders, 
he  presided  at — or  sent  his  steward  if  lu^  were  away  at  a 
nuislcr  (ir  tnli'i-moot,  nr  if  he  wen.'  on  serAico  wuli  the  king 
for  peace  or  war.  Many  villages  belonged  to  the  Icing,  and  a. 
big  thane  (or  a  monaster}'  or  a  bishop  in  Christian  times) 
might  own  many  villages.  In  such  cases  the  big  liouse  or 
hall  was  ordy  occujiied  from  time  to  time,  when  tlic  king, 
wdth  his  guard  and  iimnril,  was  travelling,  as  was  his  duty, 
thniugb  liis  domains,  or  when  the  lnrd  rame  to  exact  his 
dues  and  hnld   his  cotU'ts. 

A  few  (juiitalimis  will  best  show  the  coiKlUmn  i>t'  tln' 
variuus  landed  classes.  The  first  citatiims  are  frdui  an  old 
law-tract'  nf  the  eleventh  century,  fiut  describing  far  earlier 
conditions.     It  begins: — 

"Of  the  gentleman  or  thane  [thegen]. — It  is  his  law  that 
lie  is  worthy  of  the  right  of  liook  or  cliarter  [i.f.  tn  i-nnvey 
or  devise  his  kind  according  t<;)  his  cliarter],  and  that  he  must 
do  tliese  things  for  his  land — war-service,  fortress  help,  anil 
bridge-woi-k.=  Also  on  many  lands  more  land-right  [rent-duty] 
ariseth  at  the  king's  ban  [summons],  such  as  maintaining  of 
a  deer-fence  for  the  king's  estate,  and  clothing  foi-  w;ir,  and 
guarding  of  the  sea,  and  head-w-ard,  and  army-guard,  alms-fee 
and   chuivh-scot,  and   many  other  divers   tilings. 

"The  iicasant's  or  geneat's  right  is  divers,  according  to  the 
custom  on  the  land.  On  some  lands  he  must  ]iay  rent  [land 
gavel]  and  a  grass-hog^  a  year,  and  ride  and  cari'y  and  taki^ 
loads,  work  and  maint.iin  his  lord,  ami  reap  and  mow,  hew 
deer-fences  and  keep  u|i  hedges,  build  and  make  enclosures, 
bring  new  fare  In  town,  ]iay  church-scot  and  alms-fee,  keep 
liead-ward  and  horse-ward  [do  errands  far  or  near,  wdiither- 
soever  he  be  told), 

"  Tlie  cottar's  right,  according  to  the  custom  on  the  land, 
(•ii   some  lie  must  work  ad    Monil,a\    tlie  vear  lliroiigh   for  his 


'  llcrtitiidiiifs  Si iKivhi rinii  Pirxmin nnii,  of  wliiuh  cnr  Olcl  h'.ii./lish  and  several 
Latin  JISSl.   .are  prpscrvcil. 

^Connnoiilv  rrferrcil  to  us  tht-  'triuoilu  neci'ssitas."       ^A   f.at  pig. 
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lord,  and    thrt'o    days    every  week    in    harvest;    and    on  some 
lands  all  da^s  throughout  August,  and   must   mow  an  acre  of 


^djidi)  •-]  Bujifi  Dorr  -7  fipyc  3c  j'cojic  •  eac 
Of  mancjum  UmAu  itvopctdnipifirdpifr-^ 
TO  cynr5c)r5c  tmn£^fjnl<e-if-  bcoji  \ie-«r 

Tncffct>K7cyji«;fc<ar-^nKcnr5,e  o&ejir 

/^ciwar  tunc  iftnifcttc  tc^Vm  ^V  onLdn  - 

^^  ie  fecTTc-onfiuTnon  ficfcedl  lan^-^oL 

ftll<tn-j5CEjiffrynim5catic--jptiUn-j  - 

<lucfU4n -7ta3e  U«ddnjiypc<i-n •  TfiUfopA 

heapan-  -j{<xtc  fuUMn-byctiini— ]bupti 
firjejum  TJtwpdjidntcxJitic  fcccati  • 

pea)i6cFiealAti-n--jfio|if{>aip^c-<rpen^  - 

otrferldit  jwfer-trMtn  ^  on  Ian  - 
^0  frenr  cmUxnum  he  icc<iL  oetce 
nton  ^oiJ^'oizcKjeafJcf  |rynfr  fitfLl^ 
j»|i^e  fypcdr  •  oSS.iti -IjJ-^af  «l<p«' 
pucan  cnhc^^pefr  •  ncV«ti«v^  he  wtj^ 


MS.   01-    THE    "  IlECTITUDINES    SIXGULAEUM    PERSUXAUUM." 
(Corpus  Christi  CoUcy<:,   CamhrliJ'ii\) 

oats  a  dav,  and  he  shall  have  his  sheal',  whirh  the  reeve  or 
lord's  bailiti'  shall  give  liiiii.  He  need  not  pay  rent  [land- 
gavcl].  He  ought  to  have  five  acres — more  if  it  be  the 
custom  of   the  land — and  it  is  too  little  if   it  be    less,  for  his 
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work  is  often  used.  He  pays  hearth-penny  on  Holy  Thursday, 
as  every  freeman  is  Imund  to  dn,  and  he  lunst  ward  his 
lord's  inland  i.ir  demesne,  it'  he  he  sunnnoncd  so  to  do, 
making  sea-defence  or  king's  deer-fence  and  such  things 
as  his  measure  may  be,  and  he  pays  his  i-hnreh-scot  at 
Martinmas. 

"  The  tenant's  at  will  [gehnr's]  I'ights  are  divers  ;  in  some 
places  they  are  heavy,  ni  some  nhddling  or  light.  (.)n  some 
land  it  is  so  that  he  must  work  two  days'  week-wnrlc,  whatever 
work  he  is  told  off  to,  the  first  of  each  week,  the  year  through, 
and  at  harvest  three  da\'s'  week-work,  and  at  Candlemas  and 
Easter  three.  If  his  horse  is  being  used  [for  his  lord's  service] 
he  need  not  work  while  his  horse  is  out.  He  must  pay  at 
Michaelmas  Day  ten  pence  rent,  and  at  ^lartimnas  Day 
twenty-three  jience  and  a  busliel  of  barky  and  two  lien-fowls  ; 
at  Easter  a  young  sheep  or  two  pence,  and  he  shall  from 
Martinmas  to  Easter  lie  at  his  lord's  fold  as  often  as  he  is 
required.  And  from  the  time  when  men  first  jilough  up  to 
Martinmas  he  must  each  week  plough  one  acre,  and  clean  the 
seed  himself  in  the  lord's  baru  ;  moreover,  three  acres  of  corn- 
work  and  two  of  grass-ploughing ;  if  he  need  more  grass,  he 
must  |)lough  according  as  he  is  peruiitted.  Of  his  rent 
plougliing  he  nmst  plough  two  acres  and  sow  it  out  of  his 
own  barn,  and  pay  his  hearth-penny:  he  must  feed  a  lumnd 
in  tM|ual  share  with  his  fellow,  and  every  small  farmer  must 
pay  six  loaves  to  the  swineherd  when  he  drives  his  herd  to 
mas,'.  On  the  same  land  whereon  this  custom  holds  tlie  small 
faruier  must  be  »iven,  for  stockin"-  his  land,  two  oxen  and  one 
cow  and  six  sheep,  and  seven  acres  sown  on  his  yardland. 
But,  the  first  3-ear  over,  he  must  ]iay  all  the  dues  that  he  is 
bound  to.  And  he  is  given  tools  for  liis  work  and  furniture 
for  his  house ;  and  when  he  dies,  what  he  leaves  goes  back  to 
his  lord.  ...  In  some  lands  the  small  farmer  nmst  pay 
honey-rent,  on  some  meat-rent,  on  some  ale-rent.  .  .  .  The 
land-laws  are  divers,  as  I  before  said,  nor  have  we  established 
these  rights  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  over  all  the 
people,  but  we  are  making  known  what  the  customs  are 
where  we  know  them.  If  we  eoiiie  to  learn  better  ones,  we 
will  willingly  cherish  and  hold  them  aceordiug  to  the  usage 
of  tlie  people  we  are  dwelling  aumng,  for — 
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'  He  must  teach  laws  to  iiloasiire  the  people 
That  woiilcl  uot  bo  williug  to  lose  his  renown.' 

There  be  many  different  countrv  laws;  in  some  there  is  due 
winter-farm  [[irovisions  brought  to  tlie  lord  in  winter],  Easter- 
farm,  and  nianj'  more  that  I  caimot  tell  ont." 

This  g'ood  writer  also  tells  of  dues  ]>aid  by,  and  liveries  or 
allo\\"ances  of  food  and  clothes  paid  to,  the  different  classes  of 
landless  workmen  on  the  estates  (bee-keepers,  swineherds, 
bondmaids,  hinds,  cowherds,  oxherds,  shepherds,  goatherds, 
cheese  Wrights,  barnkeepers  —  all  unfree),  and  of  the  beadle, 
woodward,  and  haj'ward,  their  dues  and  perquisites.  These 
latter  were  chosen  bj'  their  fellow  \illage  householders,  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  landlord,  to  take  care  of  the  village,  its 
arable  and  woodlands,  for  the  common  good.  They  were  as 
a  rule  unfree  men,  though  in  later  days  the  pindar  or  pound- 
keeper,  and  the  j^arker  or  keeper,  and  the  miller  (when  water- 
mills  had  taken  the  place  of  hand-querns)  were  freemen,  often 
come  of  the  yeoman  class. 

Of    the  various   wo!-kcrs  free    and    unfree,  the  famous  Old  ™^, 

Work- 
English  Dialogue '  of  the   beginning  of  the    eleventh    century  man's 

gives  a  vivid  picture.     Says    the   Ploughman:   "I  work   hard;      ®* 

I  go    out   at   daybreak,  driving  the   oxen    to  the  field,    and   I 

yoke  them  to  the  plow.      Be  it  never   so    stark  winter  I  dare 

not    linger  at  home  for   awe    of  my  lord  ;   but   having   yoked 

my  oxen,   and   fastened   share  and   coulter,    every  day  I  must 

plow  a  full  acre   or  more.      I    have   a   boy  driving   the   oxen 

with    a    goad-iron,    who    is    hoarse    with    cold    and    shouting. 

And  I  do  more  also.     I  have  to  till  the  oxen's  liins  [mangers] 

with  hay,  and  water  them,  and   take   out  th-eir   litter.     .     .     . 

Mighty  hard  work  it  is,  for  I  am    not  free." 

The  Shepherd  says :  "  In  the  first  of  the  morning  I  drive 
my  sheep  to  their  pasture,  and  stand  over  them,  in  heat  and 
in  cold,  with  my  dogs,  lest  the  wolves  swallow  them  up ;  and 
I  lead  them  back  to  their  folds,  and  milk  them  twice  a  day, 
and  their  folds  I  move  ;  and  I  make  cheese  aird  butter,  and 
I  am  true  to  my  lord." 

The  Oxherd  says  :  "  When  the  ])lowman  unyokes  the  oxen, 
I    lead   them    to    pasture,  and    all   night  I   stand   over    them 

[1  The  ■■  Colloquy "  of  ^Elfric.  preserved  in  two  MSS.,  one  in  the  British 
Museum  and  one  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.] 
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wakiiiu'  au'iiinst  thieves:   and  then  again  in   the  early  nierning 
1  betake  them,  well  tilled  and  watered,  to  the  plowman.' 

Tiie  Kint^'s  Hnntev  says:  "  I   braid  me  nets,  and  .set  them  in 
tit  jilaees,  and  set  my  heunds  to  folli)w  up  the  wild  uame,  till 


^'v 


niXTIXG     THE     IURT    (MS.    Ilail.  (Hi3|. 

they  come  Mnsuspeeting  to  the  net  and  are  eanght  therein ; 
and  I  slay  them  in  the  net.  .  .  .  With  swift  hounds  I  hunt 
down  wild  game.  I  take  harts  and  boars,  and  bucks  and  roes, 
and  sometimes  hares.  I  give  the  king  what  I  take,  because  I 
am  his  hunter.      He  clothes  nie  well,  and  feeds  mo,  and  some- 


ur\TiNr.    Tin:    linAii  ims   tii.    i: 


times  gives  me  a  horse  or  an  arm-ring  that  1  may  [lursue  my 
ei'aft  tht'  mure  merrily." 

The  Fisher  (a  freeman),  who  gets  victuals  and  ddthes  and 
money  by  his  cr.ift,  says:  -I  go  on  board  my  ln.ai  and  cast 
my  net  into  the  liver,  and  east  my  angle  and  baits,  and  what 
they  catch   I    hike.       I   cast    the    unrli'an  [tish]  away,  and   take 
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me  the  clean  for  meat.  The  citizens  Imy  my  tish.  I  cannot 
catch  as  many  as  I  could  sell.  Eels  and  pike,  minnows  and 
eel-pout,  trout  and  lampreys."  Sometimes  he  fishes  in  the 
sea,    "but    seldom,    tVn-    it    is  a    far    row    fur   me    to    the    sea." 
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-lU.I  Kirs     (  oi.l.iH;!    V    IMS     Til.     A.    ill  ). 

He  catches  there  "herring  and  lax  [.><alm(iii],  porpoises  and 
sturgeon,  oysters  and  erab.s,  mussels,  periwinkles,  sea-cockles, 
plaice  and  fluke,  and  lobsters,  and  many  nf  the  like.  . 
It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  catch  a  whale.  It  is  pleasanter  for 
me  to  go  to  the  river  willi  my  '"'at  than  to  go  with  man}' 
boats  whale-huntinu'." 
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Tlie  Fnwlcr  witiiL'ssus  :  ■■  In  uuuiy  ways  I  trick  tl)e  birds — 
sonietiines  witli  nets,  with  gins,  with  hiue,  witli  wliisthng,  with 
a  hawk,  with  traps."  His  hawks  "  fcH'd  thousclvos  and  me 
in  winter,  and  in  Lent  I  let  them  tl\'  (iH'  to  the  woods  :  and  I 
catch  me  young  birds  in  harvest,  and  tame  them.  ]!ut  many 
feed  the  tamed  ones  the  siunmer  over,  that  they  may  have 
them  ready  again." 

Of  (Jrattsmen  there  are  mentioned  ironsmiths,  goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  copjiersmiths.  wood-wrights,  shoe-wriglits,  "  who 
make  out  of  hides  and  fells  shoes  of  various  kinds,  leather 
hose  and  bottles,  bridle-thongs  and  horse-trappings,  flasks  and 
hide-vats,  spiu'-leathers  and  halters,  purses  and  pouches." 

The  ^Irrchant  says:  "1  go  abnard  m\'  ship  with  my  goods, 
and  go  over  sea  and  sell  my  things,  and  buy  precious  things 
which  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  and  bring  them 
hitlicr  to  you.  .  .  .  }iall  [brocade]  and  silk,  precious  gems 
and  gold,  various  raiment  and  dye-stuh's,  wine  and  oil,  ivory 
and  mastling  (brass  or  bronze),  copper  and  tin,  sidphur  and 
glass,  and  the  like.  And  1  wish  to  sell  them  dearer  here  than 
I  buy  them  there,  that  I  may  get  some  protit  wherewith  I 
may  feed  myself  and  my  wife  and  my  sons." 
The  The  early  C'hronicles,  whrtliei-  Welsh  ur  English,  do  not  give 

c^quest  •  "^  much   help    with   regard    to    the   .Settlement.      The   entries 
First  of    the    English    (Jhronicle    referring   to   the   south    coast   are 

stage.  plainly  unhistorie,  many  of  the  names — such  as  Wihtgar, 
Stuf,  Cissa,  Port  —  being  plainly  fictitious;  while  Cerdic,  a 
Giwising,  like  many  later  persons  of  the  West  Saxon  royal  house, 
bore  a  Welsh  name.  The  occupation  and  fortifying  of  IJam- 
borough,  first  with  hedge  and  then  with  wall,  by  Ida,  a  liranding, 
and  the  ruling  of  .Kile  an  Ytiing,  further  south,  seem 
as  certaiidy  historic  —  as  do  the  entries  after  544.  Uther 
English  authorities  help  us  to  eke  out  the  Chronicle's  brief 
records  as  to  the  nauics  of  early  settlers ;  and  we  know 
that  the  first  kings  of  the  P]ast  English,  Kast  Saxons, 
Mercians,  Lindesmen,  cami^  of  royal  clans,  and  traced  to 
Woden.  The  East  English  ami  West  Saxon  Etheling  families 
were  connected,  as  were  the  Northumbrian  Vffings,  with  the 
later  royal  house  of  the  Hwiccas.  That  the  Kentish  house 
was  of  close  kin  to  tlie  royal  hou.se  of  the  (loths  its  names 
testify.     We  know  that   the  land   was  settled  when  clans  were 
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still  powerful,  for  the  new  villages  bear  clan-names,  not  personal 
names.  We  know  that  the  river-deltas  and  valleys  and  lines  of 
open  country  were  followed  by  the  settlers.  Thus  in  Sussex,  as 
Mr.  Allen  has  pointed  out,  each  river-gap  has  been  separately 
settled  b}'  a  group  of  South  Saxons.  We  may  ascertaua  from 
the  study  of  place-names  and  ancient  topography  pretty 
much  the  lines  the  Conquest  followed.  Broad  extents  of 
fen  and  forest  often  formed  barriers  to  the  new  settlements, 
which  were  long  kept  to.  Thus  the  East  English  were  geo- 
graphically limited  by  the  fens,  the  three  dykes,  and  the  rivers. 
The  South  Saxons  were  parted  by  the  Weald  from  Kent, 
and  by  the  huge  forest  that  tilled  the  lowland  between 
the  Downs  from  the  Southern  Island  [Southr}']  that  was 
the  farthest  outpost  of  the  Saxons  that  settled  on  the 
Thames. 

Place-names  again  help  us  in  making  out  the  second  second 
stage  of  the  Conquest,  when,  after  the  British  rally  at  Mous 
Badonicus  and  half  a  centmy  of  what  Gildas  calls  "  peace," 
the  Conquest  began  again,  the  new  coast  colonists  pushing 
westward  up  dale  and  river  till  the  backbone  of  the  western 
hills  and  the  fiords  of  the  Severn  and  Dee  stopped  the 
invaders.  From  550,  when  Saruni  fell,  to  571,  when  they 
gained  the  Chilterns  and  the  land  between  the  Middle  Thames 
and  Upper  Ouse  by  a  battle  at  Bedford,  and  to  577,  -when 
Dyrhain  fight  gave  them  the  three  ancient  cities  of  Gloucester, 
Cirencester,  and  Bath,  and  opened  the  Severn  Valley  and  the 
Western  Channel,  the  Gewissas  (West  Saxons)  swarmed  out  in 
colonics,  Dorsetas,  Wiltsetas,  Somersetas,  Magesetas,  Devonsetas 
— their  general  moot-place  being  at  Downton,  as  that  of  Kent 
was  at  Pennenden.  The  South  English  only  reached  the  Irish 
Channel  in  613  after  the  battle  of  Chester;  for  the  Welsh 
were  stronger,  better  organised  and  led,  and  the  country 
more  difficult.  The  Middle  English  were  long  before  they 
won  the  midland  plain,  and  the  March  (Lichtield  diocese) 
was  long  their  border,  and  Tamworth  apparently  one  of  their 
[jolitical  centres.  But  the  rough  high  ground  to  the  north 
of  the  Ribble  and  beyond  the  Peak,  and  parts  of  the  forest 
and  fen  land  b}^  which  the  midlands  were  cut  off  from  the 
north,  were  still  held  by  the  Welsh.  Devon  and  Cornwall 
kept   their  native  dynasties.      No  settlement  was  made  north 
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ot  tlie  Forth  ;  tliu  Furtreu  Britims  were  strong  hy  Stirling, 
and  to  the  back  of  them  lay  Pietisli  trihes.  The  Vale  of 
Clyile  and  the  Lake  District  were  a  strong  Welsh  kingdom, 
and  behind  them  the  sea  was  ravaged  by  bands  of  Irish 
rovers,  Celts  and  Picts.  The  following  table  may  illustrate 
the  probable  direction  of  the  Conquest: — 

Tkibes.  Fiest  Stage.  Second  Stage. 

E.  Kput  ) 
W.  Kent  >" 
I.  of  WiRbt 

Meou-wai-as'  (iu  Hauts) 
East  Euglish 
Lindisfaras 
Gaiuas 
Gyrwas  (N.  ami  S.) 


I.  Geotas  (Jutes, 
from  Jutland  and 
Goteborff  distric-t'. 


II.  Eufjlas  (Angles. 

from  Sleswiek  and 

Holsteiu  coasts). 


III.  Seaxau( Saxons, 

from  Lower  Weser 

and  Elbe). 


IV.    Frisan  (Frisi- 
ans, from  Lower 
Ems  and  Rhine). 


Mid  English 

N.  Euglish  of  Deira 

N.  Euglish  of  Boruieia 
Middle  Saxons    1 
East  Saxons        [ 
South  Saxons      \ 


West  Saxous  (Gewissas) 


Saxons  about   Boulogne  and 
Bayeux 

Small  colonies  on  the  Forth 
and  liy  Dumfries. 


Pecsetas 

March-men 

Chiltern-setas 


r  Hwiccas  (royal  house) 


Southumbriaus 


Surrey 

Dorsetas 

Willsetas 

Somersetas 

Devoiisetas 

Magesetas 

Hwiccas  (584) 

Hecanas 


'  The  ileou-waras  ("  Men  of  Meon  ")  settled  the  Ri%-er  Ilamble  iu  Hampshire 
where  tliree  villages  to-day  (Meon  Stoke.  East  Meon.  West  Jleon)  preserve  the 
name  of  tlieir  conquest.  The  Lindisfaras  and  Gainas  settled  round  Lincoln 
(Lindum)  and  in  the  district  of  which  the  centre  is  now  Gainsborough.  The 
Gyrwas  occupied  the  fen  country,  the  North  Gyrwas  jjenetrating  into  what  is 
now  Xorthants,  the  South  Gyrwas  into  the  present  Cambridgeshire.  The  Pec- 
setas settled  in  the  Peak  district  of  Derbyshire,  the  Southumbriaus  between  the 
Trent  and  the  Humber  ;  the  Marchmen  gave  their  name  to  Mercia  (see  text). 
The  Dor-setas  were  West  Saxon  colonists  that  settled  the  valleys  of  the  Stour 
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How  far 
Briiish 
Popu- 
lation 
Survived. 
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far  the   natives 
call    only    l)e 


What  the  English  Conquest  implied,  how- 
were  ujirooted  or  driven  west  of  long.  2 
inferred  frtiiii  various  kinds  of  evidence.  That  there  is  a 
large  })crcentage  of  Celtic  and  probably  of  pre-Celtic  blood 
to  the  east  of  this  line  is  certain,  and  the  facts  of  the 
English  language,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  "  the  tongue 
of  one  people  spoken  ly  another,"  may  be  appealed  to  in 
contirmation  rather  than  in  contradiction  nf  this  position. 
Wtimeii   iif  all   classes  and   slaves   were   clearly    of    value     to 


^i^^ 


.^ 
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(V.rilish  ilusnini.) 

the  English  colonists,  though  they  might  be  massacred  in 
an  occasional  raid  ;  and  one  may  infer  their  being  spared 
through    the    second    stage    of    the     Conquest,     tiunigh     many 

anil  Frome,  the  Wil-setas  about  the  River  Wil  or  Wiley.  Tlie  Devon-setas  siettled 
ill  the  old  Welsh  kingdom  of  the  Damnonii.  and  the  Somer-setas  in  the  Parret 
valley ;  the  Mage-setas  occupied  the  plain  of  Hereford  ;  tlie  Hwiccas.  the  district 
about  Worcester  :  traces  of  their  name  have  also  been  suspected  in  1  r//c/(  -  wood 
ill  North  Oxfordshire :  the  Hecanas  occupied  the  table-land  west  of  the  Lower 
Wye.  now  Jlonmouthshire.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Englisli  tribes— Geotas. 
Englas.  Seaxan,  Frisan— were  confederacies  of  the  later  type,  comprising  many 
older  and  earlier  and  smaller  tribes.  Hence  their  colonists  were  known  by 
geographic  designations. 
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of  them  may  have  been  exported  to  the  slave  markets  of 
the  Contment.  In  the  east,  which  was  a  good  deal 
Romanised,  probably  it  was  mostly  the  Latin  speech  which 
the  English  replaced.  The  east  coast  bears  every  mark  of 
being    more    fnllv    Teutonic    than    inland    Ijritain,    thongli    it 


OLD    EXdLISII    ORXAJH'.XTS    FOI'XD    AT  SLEAl'OED. 
(British  Muxiim.) 

is  fair  to  remember  that  successive  Teutonic  migi-ations, 
Danish  and  Flemish,  have  certainl}-  deepened  the  Teutonic 
strain.  That  the  greater  number  of  the  u|)per  classes  of 
Roman  or  British  blood  were  either  expelled  or  slain  is 
likely  throughout  the  country :  but  that  the  land  was 
continuously  tilled  in  the  same  fashion,  and  cliietl}'  by 
people     of    the    same     stock,     from     the      time     when      the 
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Kouians  came  to  the  time  of  Henrv  VIII.,  now  seems 
pretty  certain.  The  Kentish  tradition  of  the  Conquest, 
<h-awn  probably  from  AVelsh  sources,  points  to  the  invaders 
bring-in^;'  tlieir  women  with  them,  as  they  brought  their 
cattle:  and  it  is  stated  that  part  of  tlie  laud  froiu  whirli 
the  immigrants  started  for  Britain  was  long  left  luuillcd  aud 
ungraded.  In  later  days  the  Northmen  carrietl  their  cattle 
and  their  women  from  the  British  Isles  to  Ireland,  and 
thence  to  (ireeuland  and  Wineland,  as  authentic  records 
declare.  The  \\"est  Saxon  royal  family  possibly  intermarried 
with  some  royal  Welsh  hottse.  East  English  ami  Xorth 
English  kings  assumed  the  titles  of  the  Iloman  otiicials  they 
replaced,  and  (as  Dr.  Rhys  points  out)  lird-inddu  nuist  be 
taken  to  be  an  English  translatitm  of  ComcN  m  JJu.r 
Britdiiniarain.  The  prevalence  of  a  great  mass  of  folk- 
customs,  feasts,  and  observances,  beliefs  and  trtiditions.  that 
cannot  be  referred  to  Teutonic  origins,  is  a  proof  of  the 
survival  of  the  native  population  and  of  the  interuiixtiu'e  of 
races  that  mttst  have  resulted  from  this  survival.  Etheiward 
cites  a  statement  in  his  (Chronicle  (v.  1012)  that  when  the  Jutes 
took  Wight  they  killed  l>ut  few  of  the  people  there.  That  cities 
such  as  Auderida,  Silchcster,  Uriconium,  were  tired  and  destroyed, 
aud  that  ( 'liester,  ( 'arlisle,  and  Bath  lay  in  I'uius,  does  not 
prove  that  all  trade  and  commerce  was  destroyed  b}-  the 
coming  of  the  English,  though  the  evidence  of  coins  seems 
to  prove  that  tliere  was  less  use  of  metal  money  tlian 
before,  till  the  eighth  cc^ntury  and  the  resumption  of 
regular  trade  with  Gaul.  Tlie  disa]>pearanre  of  the  Welsh 
tongue  east  f)f  long.  2"  W.  can  easily  be  accoiuUed  for ; 
it  may  be  paralleled  bv  the  C'eltieising  of  the  pre-Celtic 
populations  of  Ireland,  and  ly  the  later  Englishing  of  the 
Celtic  poptdation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the  case  of 
(jiaul  the  great  cities,  the  powerful  Church,  and  the  greater 
mass  of  Roinan-s]ieaking  population  converted  the  scattered 
Frankish  landlords  to  their  subjects'  tongue.  Tiiat  there 
was  imich  pacranism  among  the  Briton  cotintrv-folk  when  tlie 
English  came  is  probable,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
sparse  remnants  of  Roman  Christianity  found  in  Britain,  and 
explain  the  ease  with  whiih  the  servile  population  wotdd 
accommodate     themselves      to     heathen     masters,    since     the 
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(liti'ereiice  in  faith  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  hindrance 
to  intercourse  between  the  free  heathen  Teuton  and  the 
free  Welsh  Christian,  save  in  excejJtional  cases.  In  examining 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  present  mixed  populations, 
it  uuist  be  remembered  that  ever  since  the  fifteenth  century 
there  has  been  a  steady  re-migration  of  Celts  from  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  into  England,  and  that  this  migration 
has  been   greatest  in  and  near  the  towns. 

There  is  little  evidence  for  the  size  of  the  population, 
much  less  for  its  composition,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
We  learn,  however,  that  in  Sussex  there  were  reckoned  7,000 
[8,400]  hou.seholds,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  1,200  [1,440]  in 
St.    AVilfrid's  days  (in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  centur}'). ' 

Of  the   law    and    order    of    Old    England    we    have    what  oid 
knowledge  can  be  gained  from —  Law.'^ 

1.  Custumals,  or  collections  of  the  customs  and  laws  of 
certain   Kentish,  West  Saxon,  and  English  kings. 

2.  Charters  and  legal  documents  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  especially  the  epitome  of  William's  great 
survey  known  as  Domesday  Book. 

3.  Information  and  allusions  in  the  Old  English  Chronicle 
and  other  Old  English  writings,  prose  and  verse. 

The  condition  of  things  of  course  varied  greati)'  diu'ing 
the  six  hundred  years  which  avc  count  as  Old  English,  and 
the  period  may  be  divided  into — (a)  the  time  of  heathen 
conquest ;  (b)  the  tiuie  of  separate  tribal  States,  over  which 
one  of  the  three  bigger  kingdoms  of  the  Northumbrians  of 
York,  the  men  of  the  March,  and  the  West  Saxons 
successively,  had  a  kind  o(  supremacy  or  traditional  leader- 
sjiip  ;'-  and  (e)  the  time  when  the  Danes  had  destroyed  the  old 
Northumbrians'  and  JMarch-inen's  native  dynasties,  whereby 
the  W^est  Saxon  kings  and,  for  thirty  years,  their  Danish  sup- 
planters  became  .sole  kings  in  England  and  patrons  of  the 
whole  island. 

In  the  early  period  the  English  tribe  (a  congeries  of  ancient 
clans)  was  ruled  by  a  tribal  chief  or  folk-king.     We  are  told  of    • 
one   of  the  two  host-leaders  or  aldermen   whu   led   the  Jutish 

'  The   unbracketed  figures  represent  the   Old  English  reckoning  in  '•  long- 
hundreds"  of  120  each. 

P  Like  the     "hegemony"  in  ancient  Greece.] 
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King  and     iovadci's'  fleet    ti)ok  the  title  of  kiiiij-   (bi'in<^-   of   the   hlnod   ot 


Comitatus. 


o 


Woden),  and  the  "  kingly  hehn  "  became  hereditary  in  his  family. 
His  power  was  subordinate  to  the  customs  of  his  people  ;  ho 
could  touch  no  freeman's  heritage  or  life  without  a  process  at 
law,  which  gave  the  freeman  the  right  of  defendino-  his  cause 
before  his  fellow-freemen ;  he  could  pass  no  law  without  his 
people's  deliberate  consent;  he  habitually  acted  by  the  advice 
of  his  counsellors  and  wise-men,  who  tormed  his  privy  council, 
as  it  were;  and  he  presided  at  the  folk-moot  or  tribal 
assembly  held  at  regular  annual  intervals,  surrounded  by  the 
elders  of  the  nation,  the  gentry,  and  his  officers.  He  led  the 
levy  or  fyrd  of  his  tribe  to  war ;  he  represented  his  tribe  in 
negotiations  and  alliances ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  go  about 
his  kingdom  and  see  that  justice  was  upheld  and  that  evil 
customs  and  oppression  were  put  down.  His  marriages  were 
means  of  conciliating  other  tribes.  The  gods  punished  his 
crimes  by  bad  seasons  and  other  natural  catastrophes.  He 
had  to  preside  at  the  great  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  the  year. 
There  was  something  of  divinity  about  liim,  as  there  is  about 
some  native  African  kings  to  this  day. 

He  kept,  like  all  gentlemen  of  estate,  a  cnm'itnlus — a 
number  of  retainers,  men  of  vabmr — at  his  hall,  whom  he  fed, 
clothed,  armed,  horsed,  and  re\varded  with  gifts,  in  return  for 
their  sworn  fidelity  and  obedience  and  their  defence  of  his 
person.  These  men  were  classed  as  the  "  doughty  "  or  veterans, 
and  the  "youth"  or  novices,  and  among  them  were  frequently 
exiles  and  aliens,  "guests,"  and  "  hostages,"  either  men  of  proved 
valour  or  yijung  gentlemen  adventurers  seeking  servire  witli 
a  famous  or  generous  king.  Beowulf  and  Hercmod  ai'c  tyjies 
of  these  men  in  the  old  poetry. 

The  classic  Old  English  story  respecting  the  fidelity  of 
these  gesithas  or  comrades  of  the  king  is  told  in  the  Chronicle, 
when  Cynewulf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  went  with  a  small 
compau)'  to  see  his  mistress  at  Mertim,  and  was  beset  by  a 
great  band  of  his  enemies  under  Cyneheanl,  and  wounded  to  the 
death,  and  his  thanes  on  his  fall  refused  reparation  or  quarter, 
but  fought  over  their  lor<rs  body  till  all  were  slain  save 
one,  a  Brit- Welsh  hostage.  But  the  news  spread,  and  Alderman 
Osric  and  the  thanes  of  the  dead  king  gathered  in  the  morn- 
ing  swiftly,  and    rode  to    Merton,  where   Cyneheard   still    lay  ; 
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and  he  offered  tliem  their  own  assessment  of  money  and  of 
land  if  they  would  have  him  as  kinef,  and  told  them  that 
kinsmen  of  theirs  were  with  him  that  would  never  leave  him. 
But  they  declared  that  none  of  their  kinsmen  could  be  dearer 
to  them  than  their  lord,  and  that  they  would  never  follow 
their  lord's  sla3-er,  and  they  offered  their  kinsmen  to  let  them 
go  safe.  But  the  men  with  Cyneheard  said  that  they  would 
not  do  otherwise  than  those  that  had  fallen  with  the  kinsf. 
So  they  fought  about  the  gate  till  the  avengers  broke  in  and 


?^ 
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slew  (Jyneheard  and  all  with  him  save  one,  who  was  Osric's 
godson,  and  he  had  man}-  wounds.  The  reproach  addressed 
in  the  lay  of  Beowulf  to  certain  comrades  that  forsook  their 
lord  in  his  need  is  striking,  and  shows  the  penalties  of  such 
treason  : — 


'  Now  the  taking  of  treasure 
Aufl  the  joys  of  your  homes 
You  and  your  kindred  : 
Your  family  lionds 
From  every  man  of  you  : 
Shall  liear  from  afar 
Deed  hej'oud  doom. 
For  a  gentleman 


and  gifts  of  swords  to  you, 
shall  wholly  fail 
All  right  to  your  lands, 
must  be  cast  away  idle 
as  soon  as  the  princes 
of  tills  flight  of  yours. 
Death  is  comelier 
tlian  a  shameful  life." 


It  was  the  increase  of  such  a  guard  that  made  Canute  and 


The 
Witan. 
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Harold  foriuidable,  and  the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  the 
banished  sea-rovers  of  Joni  under  'riiin-eytol  the  Tall  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  force  of  house-carles'  or  .guardsmen  that  never 
met  its  match  till  it  perished  overwhelmed  bv  nund)ers  one 
dark  October  evening  in  the  great  battle  when  the  last  island- 
born  king  of  the  older  England  fell  at  the  toot  of  his  own 
standard. 

Kings  were  chosen  by  the  people  at  a  tribal  moot,  and  in 
Christian  times  consecrated,  in  heathen  times  lifted  to  the 
holy  stone  and  "  chaired "  on  a  shield.  The  next-of-kin  of 
full  age  was  usually  cliosen,  brother  succeeding  brother,  and 
claimants  sometimes  fighting  for  their  claims.  Women  ci>uld 
not  as  a  rule  be  queens  regnant,  though  masterful  ladies, 
such  as  Cwenthryth,  the  Mercian  Queen,  or  Etheltleda,  the 
Lady  of  London,  Sdinetimes   wielded  royal  power. 

The  growtli  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  the  king's  "  hired  "  or  court  and  its  officials,  kept  pace 
with  the  extension  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  till  it  became 
the  kingdom  of  the  English  race.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest the  king  had  a  hoard  or  treasury,  and  a  hoarder  or 
treasurer,  a  refci'endariiDi  or  chancellor,  and  a  number  of 
thanes  about  his  jjerson,  looking  after  his  plate,  his  clothes, 
his  lodging,  and  his  horses.  AVhen  to  these  were  added  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  the  aldermen  who  had  succeeded  the 
tribal  kings  in  the  separate  "  folks "  or  "  shires "  under  him, 
the  king  was  said  to  hold  a  Witena-gemot  [meeting  of  wise- 
men],  or  Concilium  Sapientium.  The  deliberations  of  this 
body  had  great  weight :  all  important  actions,  such  as  law- 
making, were  done  by  their  advice ;  but  they  could  not, 
and  did  not,  pretend  to  do  without  the  consent  of  the 
freeholders  (yeomen  and  gentry  and  burgesses)  when  a  capital 
decision — such  as  the  voting  of  a  tax,  the  election  of  a 
king,  the  passing  of  a  law — was  in  question.  At  first  the 
king  of  the  English  would  go  round  with  Ins  jiroposed  laws 
to  the  several  folkmoots,  getting  the  separate  consent  of 
each ;  but  in  the  tenth  century  the  kmgs  bethought  them 
of  summoning  the  moots  of  the  vai'ious  shires  to  meet  them 
at   some   convenient   central   spot,  as   Oxford   or   London,  and 

1  Literally  "lionspmen  "— a   Scandinavian  word  that  in    tlie   tenth    century 
came  to  mean  the  armed  (and  paid)  retainers  of  a  king  or  noble. 
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what  this  collective  modt  oi'  M3'cel-geni6t  agreed  to  need  not 
be  contirnied  again,  since  men  troni  every  shire  were  present. 
The  Mycel-gemot  is,  of  course,  the  Magnum  Concilium  of 
the  Normans ;  and  was  to  develop  into  the  High  Courts  and 
Parliaments  of  the  thirteenth  centurj-,  Godwine's  case  being 
anticipatory  of  the  Good  Parliament's  impeachments. 

At  the  folkmoot  or  tribal  court  the  "  concilia"  of  Tacitus  are  The  Fom- 
continued.      The    freeholders,   full    citizens,   meet   armed,    and  ™°'"' 
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their  meeting  is  at  once  a  Parliament,  a  muster,  and  a  court 
of  law.  The  place  of  meeting  was  on  an  open  moor,  where 
the  terraced  mound  for  law  proclamations,  and  the  pit  and 
gallows  for  executions,  marked  the  sacred  ground  east  and 
Avest.  It  was  fenced  in  and  hallowed  in  the  heathen  days  by 
special  ceremonies  to  ensure  good  luck  and  justice.  At  this 
court,  before  which  all  greater  civil  and  criminal  cases  within 
the  tribe  or  shire  must  be  tried,  the  king  or  alderman  sat  as 
president,  and  with  him  a  grand  jury  of  a  certain  number  of 
freeholders,  sworn  to  do  justice.  The  accused,  if  it  were  a  criminal 
trial,  was  solemnly  indicted  on  oath  by  a  regular  number  of 
jurors,  his  peers.  If  he  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  had  not  been 
caught  red-handed,  he  was  allowed  to  try  to  prove  his  innocence, 
according  to  definite  customary  rules,  by  ordeal  or  oath  of  "law- 
worthy  "  men.  If  he  failed,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  customary 
penalty  by  the  king  or  alderman.  A  few  offences — such  as 
secret  killing,  kin-nnu-der,  arson,  witchcraft,  treason  to  lord  or 
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trilio — were  bootless,  and  iiiiplie<l  death  in-  exile,  according  to 
the  ease.  The  rest  might  be  atoned  for  liy  fines  to  the  court 
and  eornpensations  to  the  injured  person,  or.  if  he  had  been 
slain,  to  his  family.  Christian  men  offending  against  Clmrch- 
law  also  incurred  heavy  and  varied  penances  from  the  Church, 
which  were  laid  down  in  the  Penitentials  settled  at  Church 
councils  with  the  archbishop's  authority. 

Crimes  of  lust,  of  violence,  and  of  simjilo  greed  were 
not  uncommon,  and  the  list  of  "boots"  or  compensations  in 
the  (_)ld  English  records  of  customary  law  are  curious 
reading  :  they  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  Burgundian, 
Li)mbard,  and  other  early  Teutonic  laws — extremely  minute 
in  their  distinctions  of  wounds  and  injuries.  This  was 
needful,  tor  down  to  the  tenth  century  feud  was  almost 
completely  alternative  to  law  ;  a  man  could  "buy  off  the 
spear  or  bear  it"  at  his  pleasure;  and  there  are  records 
of  rendrtte  pursued  outside  and  even  against  the  law,  as 
the  famous  feud  between  the  ruling  Northumbrian  families 
proves — a  feud  in  which  the  sainted  Waltheof  himself 
joined.  The  stronger  a  king  was,  the  more  he  strove  to 
make  a  man's  offence  against  a  neighbour  a  heavy  offence 
against  himself  and  his  peace,  accompanied  with  a  heavy 
fine  (called  '  wife  ") ;  and  the  broad  domain  of  feud  was  already 
greatly  curtailed  when  Willianr  and  his  lawyers  came  to  rule. 
Hundred-  lieiieath    the    shirc-moot   were    tlie    hundred-moots    and,  in 

Hau-^  ^""^  later  da\'s,  the  hall-moots.  The  hundred-moot,  presided  over 
Moots.  by  a  lord  or  a  hundred-elder,  did  for  a  district  wdiat  the 
shire-moot  did  for  the  county,  and  was  a  coiu't  of  tirst 
instance,  criminal  and  civil,  with  its  grand  jury  and  enforced 
attendance  of  persons  from  each  manor  (vill)  within  the 
hundred.  It  met  at  regular  mtcrvals — probably  (piarterly — 
and  did  nuicli  of  the  work  wdiich  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  taken  over  from  it  by  the  Sessions  of  Edward  III.'s 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  origin  of  the  hundred  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  military  organisation,  which  at  first 
grnnped  together  a  number  of  free  homesteads  enough  to 
furnish  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  fully-armed  freemen 
for  war,  or  fully-cpialified  jurors  for  the  cases  of  the 
district. 

The   hall-moots   answer    to  the    Norman    courts   baron,  and 
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were  held  under  the  franchise  (if  the  lord  of  the  township 
as  a  kind  of  private  hmidred.  A  qiionnn  of  freeholders  gave 
the  court  validity,  and  the  business  was  of  coiu'se  local,  and 
comprised  a  variety  of  small  civil  cavises  and  of  mis- 
demeanours for  which  local  custom  had  settled  proper  tinea 
and  compensations.  The  local  tenure  of  land  and  local 
aijricultural  customs  and  rents  sfave  rise  to  nuich  of  its 
business.  Persons  not  freeholders  could  give  evidence  and 
sue   before  it. 

Wlien  the  king  was  not  himself  present  at  a  shire-moot,  sheriff 
the  Ealdorman  (alderman)  of  the  shire,  a  local  magnate  ^^'^^°  '^^■ 
named  by  the  king,  often  a  descendant  of  the  old  tribal 
kings,  presided,  and  was  the  natiu'al  leader  of  the  shire  in 
war  and  peace.  The  Danes  called  him  Eai'l  in  their 
district  of  England,  and  the  Normans  translated  him 
as  Count.  To  watch  the  king's  interest  there  was  another 
local  freeholder  of  the  better  sort  chosen  by  his  fellows, 
often  at  the  king's  nomination,  as  shire-reeve  or  sheriff 
(scir-gerefa).  He  saw  to  the  king's  rights,  dues,  and 
tines,  and  took  care  of  royal  estates  situate  in  his 
jurisdiction.  He  acted  as  the  king's  representative  as  regards 
finance  and  the  execution  of  justice.  Cities  and  walled  towns 
or  boroughs  had  port-reeves  (port-gerefas)  of  their  own, 
and  in  general  a  city  had  something  like  the  organisation 
of  a  shire :  a  borough  that  of  a  himdred ;  the  several 
city  or  borough  parishes  being  looked  on  as  townships. 
There  were  often  fellowships,  called  guilds,  in  the  towns  for 
tlie  furtherance   and  control   of  trade  and  pleasure. 

As  long  as  the  family  remained  strong,  and  the  duty  of 
giving  up  or  paying  for  an  offending  member  and  avenging 
an  injured  member  was  acknowledged  and  carried  out,  the 
place  of  general  police  was  fairly  if  roughly  tilled ;  but  as 
population,  migration,  and  new  ideas  loosened  fivmily  ties,  the 
kings  began  to  substitute  local  mutual  responsibility  of  free- 
holders arranged  in  little  groups  which  were  neither  too  large 
to  make  their  duties  too  light,  nor  too  small  to  make  them 
too  heavy.  This  frank-pledge  or  frith-borrow  system  lasted 
till  it  was  superseded  by  the  greater  administrative  rigour 
and   police  of  the  Angevin  kings. 

The   arm}-   of  an   Old   English   king   was  made  up  of  two 
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Army  and  eloiiieiits — the  gesitlis  or  (in  later  days)  liouse-carles  of  liiinself 
^^'■'^'  and  his  aldermen,  and  the  "  fyrd "  or  shirc-lcvics.  The  tirst 
were  excellent  soldiers,  but  too  few — armed  with  ashen  iron- 
headed  spear ;  linden  target ;  straight,  broad-bladed,  double- 
edged,  cross-hilted  sword ;  leathern,  brass-rimmed  helmet, 
and  longsleeved  mail-coat  of  metal  rings.  They  rode  to  war 
and  fought  defensively  in  long  ranks  as  close  to  one  another 
as  the  free  use  of  over-handed  spear  and  sword  or  axe 
allowed,  or  offensively  in  a  wedge,  the  "  boar's  head  array," 
the  invention  of  which,  like  many  others  of  the  war-customs, 
was  ascribed  to  the  war-god.  The  shire-levies  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  army :  all  freeholders,  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  j-eoraen 
and  gentry,  less  well  armed  than  the  king's  or  aldermen's 
companies,  yet  only  needing  discipline  to  make  the  best  of 
soldiers.  They  were,  however,  subject  to  panic,  not  obliged  to 
serve  out  of  their  own  shire,  nor  willing  to  stay  long  from 
home  ;  and  they  were  moved  by  local  prejudice  rather  than  by 
esprit  lie  corps.  Alfred  I'evived  an  old  custom  of  value,  and 
by  only  calling  out  half  the  legal  levy  at  a  time  prevented 
'either  the  practice  of  war  or  the  continuance  of  tillage" 
from  being  interrupted.  Each  shire  and  most  big  towns  had 
to  furnish  a  regular  (|uota  of  ships,  manned  and  victualled, 
for  the  national  defence ;  and  Alfred  had  warships  built 
by  Frisian  shipwrights,  which  helped  to  stfip  the  Danish 
invasions  for  nearly  a  century.  Alfred  and  his  successors 
also  built  stockaded  mounds  or  stone-walled  forts  (bru'lis), 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  neighbouring  I'l'ct'holders  to 
maintain  and  garrison.  These  strongholds  ctt'ectually  jmt  an 
md  to  the  Danish  laud-forays,  and  formed  centres  for  the 
new  division  of  the  .Midlands  into  administrative  shires  not 
wholly  conterminous  with  the  old  tribal  ilivisions. 

The  moated  and  stockaded  hall  of  the  alderman  or  thane 
was  in  small  the  reproduction  of  the  king's  stronghold  ;  both 
gave  place  to  the  Norman  castle  with  stone  tower-keep  and 
walled  bailey.  The  enormous  breadths  of  untillcd,  undrained, 
uncleared  land  made  hunting  a  true  '•  mimicry  of  war,"  and  the 
Irvy  was  (■ailed  out  against  the  wolves  as  against  the  Danes. 
Men  could  only  travel  armed  and  in  companies.  The  main 
conunercc  of  the  country  districis  was  carried  on  at  great 
fairs,     which     took     jilaee    at    regular    dates    rach     year.      The 
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weekly   market  in   the   nearest  boroiio'li  or  city  supplied  sucli  Towns 

-  .  '  .  ,  and 

conuiioncr   necessai-ies   as   could   not   be   made   in    the   ln)mo-  Routes. 

stead.     It   was   forbidden   by   law    to   buy   or   sell  land,  cattle, 

or  slayes,  saye  before  law-worthy    witnesses  or  in  open  market 

at   a   jirivilesj^cd    place.      Cattle   and    horse   fairs    were   always 

seasons    of  festivity    and    merry-makint^-  —  often    of    feud    and 

robbery. 


THE     ISLOWIM.;     .STOXE,     V.ILE     111'     WHITE     HOUSE. 


The  details  of  the  fresh  inyasiou  fmui  the  east,  and  the 
re-settlement  of  parts  of  these  islands  in  tin'  ninth  century,  are 
too  intricate  to  set  out  here,  but  their  main  course  must  be 
followed.  The  (_'hristian  empire  of  the  Franks  was  threatened 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by  armed  heathen  fleets 
under  Jutish  or  Danish  leaders,  that  laid  waste  the  Low  Ger- 
man coast-lands,  and  by  degrees  pusherl  farther  west  till  the 
English  Channel,  St.  George's  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
even  the  Spanish  and  iloorish  coasts,  were  ravaged  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  leaders  of  these  pirates  at  tirst  sought  only  slaves, 
horses,  and  plunder,  but  soon  they  began  to  make  permanent 
camps  on  headlands  and  islands  convenient  as  rendezvous  for 
their  ships  and  winter-quarters  for  their  men.  The  third  stage 
of   this    movement    was    reached    when    attempts    were    made 
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periuanently  under  successful  leaders  to  occupy  parts  ot  the 
rav'a.y'ed  coast-lands  as  a  re,g-ular  colony.  The  era  of  recon- 
noitring incursions  in  England  closes  with  the  year  <So5,  -when 
"heathen  men  first  on  Sheppey  over  winter  sate  " — ^^just  as  the 
ei'a  of  methodical  plundering  ends  and  that  of  settlement 
begins  with  the  year  S7(),  when  "  Halfdaii  dealt  out  the  land 
of  the  Northumbrians,  and  they  [the  newcomers]  were  ploughing 
and  tilling  it." 

Of    the     three    ureal    khiffdoms    of  the    English,    those    of 

the   Northumbrian    and    the   East    English    were    re-setllcil    by 

Northmen   and    Danes,  respectively   under   Halfdan    Liidbrnc's 

son  (from    the    South    of    Norway),    and    (iuthrum     the     ( >ld, 

a   Danish    prince.       The    Mercian    king    was    driven    from    his 

throne,     and     the     eastern     half     of    liis    realm    occupied    by 

various    bands    of    invaders,    mostly    Danes.       But    ^vcst    and 

south    of    Thames    the    West    Saxon     king.    Alfred,    after    a 

loni!'    and    tierce    struo-gle,    held    his    own,    and     the     invaders 

were   obliged    to  make  terms  with  him,  and    ]iromise    to    take 

on    bis    faith    and     keep    peace    with    him,    87S.       The  rest  of 

the  centiuy  is  taken  up  with  the    baffled    attempts  of  Hiesten 

[Hasting],  a  Northman,  to  seize  the    West   Saxon  kingdom   or 

pai't    of  it,  and  with    revolts  of  the  settled  Northmen  (if  Vorl; 

and    the   iJanes  of    East    England    against    their    A\'est     Sa.xon 

suzerain.       In  the  tenth   century    Alfred's    son,    daughter,    and 

grandsons  recover  the  whole    land,  as    the    intrusive    dynnsties 

die  out,  till  after  the  battles  of  Erunbury  (9o7)  and  Stanmoor 

(956),  the  West  Saxon  Edgar  (959),  reigned  as  Enq^eror  of  All 

Britain    and    king    of   all    the    English    lands.      Early    in    the 

tenth    century,    too,    the    invasions    in    Gaul    ended    with    the 

establishment    of     two    alien     principalities — the    one    on    the 

Loire,  the  other  on  land  west  of  Seine  under  Hrolf  (p.  :il7i 

Tlien    for  a  time    there  was  peace. 

Its  con-  'J'li,.  Hrst    results    of  this   great    innnigration    were  the  ruin 

sequences,    ^^^^^j    destruction    of  great    part    of  the  English  coasts.     Nearly 

every  big  minster    and    town    «as    at     one    time    or    another 

plundered    or    burnt    or  put    to   ransom.     The    culture  ot  the 

Northumbrian  kingdom  suffered  a  deadly  blow.     The   Cliurch. 

with    its  civilising  and    cosmoi)olitan  influences,  was  for  a  tunc- 

swept  out   of  great  districts,  whicli   tell  back  momentarily  into 

heathen     liands.       The    amount    of    misery     caused     by     the 
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murders,  cattlc-liftiugs,  kidnapping,  anil  cruelty  incident  to 
these  pirate  forays,  was  very  great.  In  the  north  and  east 
the  English  gentry  fled  or  made  terms  with  the  invaders ;  in 
the  south  many  fled  over  sea,  and  of  those  left  man}'  seem  to 
have  given  up  their  lands  to  those  better  ott',  for  bread's  sake. 
For  j'ears  the  impoverished  people  had  not  sense  to  support 
their  king  heartily  in  his  attempt  to  secure  their  land  per- 
manently by  establishing  and  garrisoning  strong  forts  of 
stockaded  earthwork  at  places  where  the  movement  <)f  alien 
troops  could  be  checked ;  in  building,  manning,  and  keeping 
up  a  fleet  to  guard  the  coasts  ;  and  in  making  alliances  with 
foreign  prelates  and  princes  against  the  heathen  foe.  AVhen 
they  determined  to  settle,  the  newcomers  seem  to  have 
parcelled  out  great  blocks  of  land  (from  which  the  owners  had 

fled  or  been  driven  away)  among  them- 
selves by  lot,  and  set  up  townships  called 
by  their  own  names.  In  many  of  tlie 
towns  they  had  stormed  or  forced  to 
surrender  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  Englisli  as  traders  and  merclianls. 
At  York  the  Archbishop,  whether  out 
of  jealous}-  for  the  Church  of  Canter- 
connected    for    two    generations     with     the 
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riding  house  of  AVessex)  or  out  of  practical  Avisdom  in 
the  desire  to  make  the  best  of  things  for  the  conquered  and 
the  conquerors,  allied  himself  with  the  new  northern  kings. 
Hardi-Canute-CJodfred  was  the  pn'tiye  of  St.  Cuthbert 
hunself:  and  Eric  Bloodax, 
though  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
burning  of  Kipon  ilinster, 
"  which  St.  Wilfrid  timbered," 
and  though  his  wife  was  held 
a  witch,  yet  seems  to  have 
been  on  good  terms  with  local 
churchmen  and  to  have  done 
little  for  heathendom  himself  In  East  England  the  1  )aui>-h 
and  Norwegian  settlers  seem  to  have  taken  easily  to  the  new 
creed,  which  enabled  them  to  trade  far  more  freely  than 
before,   for    there   had    been    difliculties    in    tlie    way   of    their 
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intercourse  with  Christians,  witli  whom,  as  long  as  the}'  were 
heathen,  the}-  could  not  eat  or  drink,  or  join  in  social  or  legal 
ties.  The  increase  in  trade  is  sliown  by  the  iniproveinent  of 
the    Xorthundjrian   currency  (brought    up    to    the    Continental 

Frankish  type,  nut  hitherto 
adopted  in  the  north),  and  in 
llic  amount  of  money  struck 
in  East  England  under  Danish 
i-ulc.  Even  in  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom  fresh  silver  had  to  be 
struck  in  great  quantities  to  pay 
the  Danes  and  Northmen,  and 
the  fact  that  they  preferred 
coined  metal  to  l.iullion  shows  that  they  meant  to  use  their 
booty  in  trade.  Such  moneyers'  names  as  Abenel,  Hludovicus, 
Milo,  Robert,  Remigius,  Jo- 
hannes, and  Stephen,  some 
clearly  Frankish  antl  others 
certainly  not  English,  point  to 
the  fact  that  foreign  traders  had 
foun<l  their  way  to  employment 
in  England  as  moneyers. 

The  law  and  organisation    of 
the    newcomers    were   ver\-   like 
that  they  found  in  the  land.    Many  of  their  terms — such  as  lai'\ 
huAtiiKj,   otitlaiv,  hi/l(iw,  htinsd,    rldi inj — drove    out    the   older 

terms  when  the  English  law 
was  tinally  consolidated  under 
the  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings,  and  have  become  part 
of  our  lanyuaye.  There  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected, 
far  less  unfree  land-holding  ii^ 
districts  settled  by  the  Danes 
and  Northuien  than  is  tViund 
in  those  parts  which  they  did  not  occupy.  Fowerful 
families  were  founded,  such  as  that  of  Siward  lieornsson, 
whose  lilood,  through  the  martyred  Waltheof,  Hows  in 
our  present  (^)ueen's  veins.  There  were  some  among  the 
newcomers    who  could   not  tolerate    a    life   of  obedience  to   a 
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powerful  kiu^-,  and  these,  during  the  two  generations  that 
followed  the  settlements  in  the  ninth  century,  preferred  to  go 
forth  with  their  booty  and  slaves,  and  their  English,  Scottish, 
or  Irish  wives,  to  lands  as  }-et  unsettled  or  untilled.  Hence 
descendants  of  King  C'iarval  and  King  Oswald  are  to  be  found 
enrolled  in  the  Icelandic  Book  of  Settleuicnts,  and  emigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  peopled  the  Faroes  and  Iceland. 

As  to  the  comparative  civilisation  of  the  English  and  the  character 
Northmen,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  for  tliere  cannot  have  fsa'tio'n^f 
been  nuich  difference.  The  harder  climate  and  rougher  life  the  new 
of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  the  isolatiiui  of  the 
habitable  distrii.'ts,  probably  preserved  old  ways  and  customs 
longei-  than  in  (Ireat  Britain.  But  the  merchant  voyages  in 
the  Baltic  and  the  north  ;  the  walrus-killing,  whale-fishing, 
and  seal-himting  that  had  trained  many  of  the  Northnn'n; 
the  discipline  of  the  ship  and  the  sailnr-lite  liad  tilled  the 
Northmen  with  energy  and  self-helj).  They  were  indiffer- 
ently traders  or  pirates,  according  to  circumstances  :  the}^ 
had  furs  to  sell,  and  wine  and  weapons  to  bring  from 
Gaul  and  Germany  :  they  furnished  slaves  to  the  southern 
merchants  (Jews  or  iloors),  who  led  them  in  sorrowful 
gangs  across  (Taid  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  where  the}' 
fetched  good  prices.  The  foreign  arts  of  stone-building,  of 
broidery  (by  surface-stitching  in  coloured  yarns),  and  of  music 
the  English  had  learned,  but  the  Xnrthnicn  ailmircd  and 
adopted  them  as  soon  as  the\'  settled  in  our  islands,  and 
the  charms  of  church-music  and  church-pictures  had  as  nuich 
weight  in  attrarting  converts  among  tlu'  Scandinavians  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  they  had  had  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  among  the  heathen  English. 

In  the  domestic  arts,  save  that  the  English  luul  better 
land,  and  probably  better  customs  of  tillage,  there  was  not 
much  difference  L)etween  the  Christians  on  the  west  and  the 
heathen   on  the  cast  of  the  North  Sea. 

In  e[)ic  poetrv  the  Northnttn  excel  their  kinsfolk,  and  the 
lays  that   remain  of    the   Wicking '  period  are  far   superior    in 

'  Wictiiiiv'  (Wiciug;}  means  warrior — Wicjrinp:.  according  to  Mr.  Sweet.  The 
modern  form  ••  Viking' "  comes  from  late  Icelandic,  and  is  misleading.  It  has 
uothintf  to  do  with  Vik.  a  bay,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  jiirate  or  buccaneer, 
such  as  the    ■  Jom-Wickiugs''  whom  Earl  Eric  defeated. 
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power  and  simjilicity  and  the  true  e]iic  iiualities  to  those  of 
the  Enghsh  that  have  survived,  though  tliere  is  among-  the 
North  Enghsh  jjncnis  the  eharni  of  a  deeyi  poetic  ludan- 
chuiy,  of  a  haU'-lyrie  and  Cehic  eharacter,  that  has  not  its 
analogue  auKing  the  Old  Northern  poems.  Two  of  the  most 
charaeteristie  noi'tliern  turms  of  literature — the  jirose  epic  or 
naija,  and  the  elaborately  metred  dnvpa  or  panegyric — were 
developed  out  of  contact  with  the  Celtic  tales  and  poems  in 
the  Jiritish  Isles,  and  owe  their  rultivatiim  to  the  western 
Icelanders,  in  whom  there  was  no  small  ]irt'piirtion  of  Irish 
blood. 

The  moral  (pialities  most  in  esteem  among  the  new- 
comers were  those  which  the  English  had  always  honoured 
— bravery,  generosity,  faithfulness,  devotion  to  friend,  kin, 
and  liiril.  Tity  and  mcn-v  and  Sflf-rcstraint  were  Christian 
virtues  that  tlie  English  had  found  hard  to  assimilate; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  some  timi'  in  tho  new 
country,  and  taken  the  new  faith,  that  tlu'  Nortlmicii  put 
tlicm  on  and  tried  to  cast  away  tin-  cruelty  .-md  triMi-liery 
and  reckless  vengeance  for  whiidi  th(y  luu 
badh'   famed. 

Little  evidence  as  to  the  survival  of  the  Danish  tongue 
is  forthcoming:  but  the  races  continued  distinct  in  Essex, 
for  instance,  as  late  as  tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  ct'utury ; 
and  personal  names  of  northern  origin  marked  out  the 
descent    of   their    bearers    for   at    least    a   century  later. 

Tlic  areas  settled  by  the  Northmen  can  be  easily 
traced  by  the  place-names  on  the  English  map.  ( )n  the 
north-west  coast  there  are  the  settlements  each  side  of 
Solwav,  with  the  "  thing-wald "  or  "moot-stead"'  north  of 
that  water,  and  another  up  in  the  Cumberland  fells — 
]irobably  others  in  Westmorland.  Tliese  districts  were 
settled  by  Northmen  from  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  ilan,  of 
Norwegian  stock.  The  date  of  their  settlement  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  would  probably  be  sonu>  time  in  the  ninth 
century.  Emm  Ireland,  too,  but  at  a  later  date  in  the  tenth 
century,  came  the  invaders  that  settled  in  Wirrall  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  whei-e  fhrei'  "  ihing-steads" 
still   ri/main. 

['   Placu  of  meeting-  of  the  courts  and  folk-moots.] 
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It  was  the  sturdy  resistance  of  Etheltli'da,  tlic  Lady  of  the 
Marehmeii,  r.)  tliese  newcmners  that  saved  the  tlauk  uf  the 
West  Saxon  line  of  defence  from  being  turned  and  kept  the 
Severn  vallry  out  of  the  "  Danedaw." 

The  Danedaw  proper  consisted  of  tlie  present  fifteen  slnres — 

Saxon  laiul,  settled  chicH_v  by  tlie  Danes. 
East  Eiig-lish  laud,  settled  cliiefly  by  Daues. 

Land  of  Euglisli  of  the  Mareh,  sottlcil  riiiclly 
by  Danes,  lint  in  parts  by  Northmen. 


Middlesex 

Essex 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Bnek-s 

Beds 

Herts 

Nortliants 

Canilis 

Hunts 

Lineiilu 

Leicester 

Derby 

Notts  and 

Stamford 

District 

Yorks        ])ai 

t  of  Durliam 

I    Land  of  English  of  the  Mareh,  settled  eliiefly 
I  liy  Northmen. 

(     North     English     land,     settled     eliietly     by 
I  Kiirthmen. 

Of  course  there  were  many  P^nglish  or  Saxon  districts  in 
these  shires,  though  they  all  followed  the  Danedaw  instead  of 
their  own  Saxon  or  Mercian  or  Northuiiilirian  laws.  Thus 
llolderitess  and  Northumherland  remained  English,  and  great 
part  of  St.  Cuthhert's  patriniou}'.  One  can  trace  in  East 
Englind,  Essex,  and  Lincolnshire  very  plaiidy  the  streams  of 
L-olonisation,  the  little  groups  of  northern  .settlers'  \illages.  A 
line  drawn  tVom  the  Nen's  mouth  to  Kugliy,  fi-oiii  liiigli\-  to 
Skiploii,  and  from  Skipjton  to  I'n.'ston,  woidd  he  the  soulhern 
line  of  the  country,  where  the  English  '■  Inmdivd  "  di\isiun  is 
represented  by  the  Northmen's  "wapentakes." 

Eour  of  the  new  shires  were  groujicd  about  tour  <if  the 
Five  lioriiughs,  but  we  do  not  know  the  reason  Avhy  Standord 
was  not,  like  the  others,  made  the  head-town  of  one  of  the 
new  Alfredian  .shires. 

1diat  the  Five  Pioroughs  w-ere  on  the  way  to  form  a  kind 
of  town-league  seems  likely  from  several  jiassages  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  there  is  little  direct  inl'oiniation  on  the 
subj(>ct. 

Bedford  and  Northampton  arc  spoken  of  together  in  con- 
nection with  a  Daiush  or  Norwegian  earl  in  Bedford,  one 
Tluu-cytel,  in  !J18.  L!ut  the  passage  is  ambiguous,  and  a 
Northern  c^arl,  Thurfirth,  is  spoken  of  in  !I21,  wlio  may  have 
been   the  Scandinavian  e^ai'l   in  Northampton. 

Twi.i    conseipiences    followed    from     the    settlement    of    the 
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Political      Scandinavians  in   Entjland    that    need    sci)aratc'    notirc.       First 

Results  of     ,  ,    ,n     ■     ■  .,   •      ■  1    • 

the  bettie-   ti'O  Several  Christian  powers  ot  (ireat    liritam    were  (h-iveu    to 

ment.  .,[]^.  themselves  together   against  the  heathen  foe  of  them  all; 

and  thiiuoh  individual  kings,  likt^  Constaiitine,  foolishly  ehose 
til  join  the  invader  for  what  looked  liki.'  present  gain,  this 
polii'V  was  persistent  generally.  In  Alfreds  time  (885)  tlic 
Welsh  kings  and  princes — Henieid  of  South  Wales;  Howei, 
Ih-ocniail,  Fernniail,  kings  in  Mid-Wales  :  Helised,  king  of 
ISreeon,  and  Aiiaravvd  and  his  brothi'r  of  North  Wales,  as 
Asser  tells  us — had  sought  his  help  against  the  heathen,  and 
the  alliani'..'  had  apj)arently  stood  tirm.  His  son  ransomed 
Itishop  ( 'ameleae  of  South  Wales  when  he  was  eapturecl  liy 
the  two  Norwegian  earls,  Ohter  and  Hroald,  in  !)1.S,  though 
there  was  a  war  between  the  South  Welsh  and  the  ijady 
Ktheltleda  in  Hill.  In  'Mi  "the  kings  of  the  North  Welsh, 
Howel  and  ( 'le<huic  and  lenthwel,  and  all  the  North  A\'elsh 
folk,  sought  him  as  lord."  Two  years  later,  at  Bakewell,  in 
I'eakland,  "these  chose  him  as  father  and  lerd  there,  tli<^ 
kinsf  of  Scots  and  all  the  nation  of  Scots,  and  liagnald  and 
Eadulfs  sons,  and  all  that  abide  in  Northunilierland,  whether 
JMiglisli  or  l)anish  or  Northineu  or  other:  and  also  the  Strath- 
< Jlyde  Welsh  king  and  all  the  Strath-Clyde  Welsh. '  In  920 
Ethelstan,  Edward's  son,  at  Eamot  received  pledges  and  oaths 
of  peace  frmii  Hiiwal,  the  West  Welsh  king,  and  CVmstantine, 
king  of  Scots,  ami  iJwen,  king  of  the  men  of  Gwent,  and 
Ealdrcd  Eadulfing  from  Baniborough.  Hut  Constantino  broke 
the  pi'aee,  and,  leaguing  himself  with  Aidaf  Cuaran  the 
Northman,  a  famous  sea-king  (who  has  left  behind  him  a 
legend  of  liis  marvellous  career),  marched  south.  Ethelstan 
met  his  foes  at  liriinbury,  somewhere  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  England,  and  defeated  them  "  by  (_'hi-ist's  mercy, 
and  slew  I  heir  five  kings  and  eight  earls."  Edmund, 
Klhelstan's  brother,  when  he  liad  harried  over  all  Cumber- 
land in  94.5,  "let  it  all  tu  Maleelm,  king  uf  Scots,  on 
the  agreement  that  he  should  be  his  fellow-worker  botli 
on  sea  and  land."  The  Scots  again  repeated  tlieir  oaths 
to  King  Eailred,  Edmund's  brother  and  successor  in  94(i,  and 
in  972  at  Chester  to  Edgar.  .\nil  this  jiatronage  or  suzerainty 
was  acknowledged  by  Welsh  and  Scdtti^h  princes  afterwards 
rcpeatediv   diiwii    t^i    and    in    the  ( 'oiKiueror's    days.        The    old 
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friendship  and  probable  iuter-inarriages  between  the  house  of 
Cerdic  and  the  royal  houses  of  Wales  no  doubt  made  it  easier 
for  the  Welsh  and  West  Saxon  kings  to  be  friends  ;  while  the 
Scots  would  rather  look  fur  friends  farther  south  than  the 
Northmen's  king  at  York  or  the  English  carl  at  Bamborough. 

The  incorporation  of  Northuudierland  with  the  realm  of 
the  English  king  seems  rinally  to  have  taken  place  in  !)54, 
when  there  ceased  to  be  a  separate  under-king  at  York.  The 
incorporation  of  East  England  had  taken  place  in  921,  and  of 
Danish  Mercia  in  9-12.  The  new  settlers  had  a  distinct  policy 
of  their  own,  and  one  can  see  traces  of  the  struggle  between 
the  reforming  Scandinavian  party  and  the  old  \Vest  Saxon 
patrons  and  prelates  over  churdi  (piestions,  and  between  the 
Northern  and  Danish  earls  and  the  great  aldermen  of  English 
itfercia  over  political  questions,  for  two  or  three  generations. 
The  jealousy  between  Y'ork  and  Canterbiuy  had  been  strong 
enough,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  make  Archbishop  Wulfstan 
ally  himself  with  the  Northmen  Anlaf  Sihtric's  son  and 
lisegnald  Guthfirth's  son  and  with  Eric  Harold's  .son,  against 
his  "  natural  lord,"  King  Edmund,  and  it  persisted  as  late  as 
William  the  Norman's  day  and  later,  in  a  less  violent  form. 

The  disputed  elections  in  '.Mr,,  like  the  earlier  division  of 
the  realm  in  955  and  the  later  murder  of  979,  may  be 
referred  to  the  divided  state  of  the  country  imder  the  "  old  " 
and  "  new  "  parties,  as  they  may  be  called  ;  and  the  inefficiency 
of  the  resistance  of  Ethelred  to  the  Danish  attacks  in  the 
eleventh  century  were  probalil}-  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
distrust  the  Northern  earls  showed  of  Harold,  in  spite  of  his 
alliance  by  marriage  with  them  and  his  ready  succour  against 
the  Norwegians,  was  possibly  based  upon  the  deep  difference 
in  feeling  between  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  England 
and  the  shires  of  the  south  and  west. 

The  dynastic  conquest,  by  which  for  thirty  years  kings  of  The 
the  Danish  house  ruled  all  England  in  the  place  of  kings  of  ^^ 
the  West  Saxon  house,  must  be  explained  partly  by  the  large 
body  of  professional  soldiers  in  the  Danish  king's  employ, 
partly  by  the  folly  of  Ethelred  and  the  vigour  ofSweyn  and 
Canute,  partly  by  the  feeling  over  a  great  part  of  the  country 
that  it  was  not  nmch  more  unnatural  to  be  ruled  by  a  Dane 
than  a  West  Suson,  provided  local  rights  were  respected.     Still 
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it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  in  East  Eni;-land.  under  Alderman 
JJrihtnoth,  in  9.S.S,'  at  Mal(k)n,  that  Anlaf  Trvj^^wesson,  Sweyn's 
ally,  met  with  a  severe  check,  and  that  it  was  Ulfketyl  the 
Swift,  another  alderman  of  the  East  English,  who,  in  1004,  all 
hut  cut  off  Sweden  and  his  host  on  their  way  down  to  their 
ships  after  burning  Thetford. '■  when  there  was  great  slaughter 
on  either  side.  The  noblest  of  the  East  English  were  slain 
there,  and,  if  thev  had  been  in  full  strength,  the  Danes  would 
never  have  got  back  to  their  ships,  as  they  themselves  said." 
The  sudden  death  of  Sweyn  in  1104  led  to  th<-  recall  of 
Ethelred.  on  liis  promising  to  rule  better.  ]!ut  tin'  Mercian 
alderman's    treason    opened    the  way  for   Canute  on  Ethelred's 

dcatli  ill  101  (1,  and.  in  spite  of 
the  heroic  eft'orts  of  Ednnnid 
Iron.side  in  a  campaign  wherein 
nearly  all  the  English  nobles 
fell,  a  compromise  was  come  to 
at  (Jlney.  ('anuti:'  was  inade 
king  in  Norrhiimliria,  and 
^leri'ia  and  Edniimrl  in  East 
Edmund's  murder  at  the  idose  of  the 
dntx.  P)Ut  after  a  long  and  pro.sperous 
veign,  during  wliidi  lie  had  allied  himself  with  the  Pope  and 
the  Archbi.shop  of  ( 'anterburv,  and  raised  men  nf  his  own  choice 
but  of  native  liirtli  to  the  rule  as  great  earls  of  the  four 
parts  of  his  English  kingdom,  and  kept  up  his  guard  of 
house-carles  (paid  guards)  as  a  permanent  security  to  the 
crown,  ranute  died.  At  the  great  meeting  at  O.xford  of  all 
the  Wise  Men,  Leotric  and  the  Jlercians  and  "most  all  the 
thanes  north  of  Thames  and  men  of  the  fleet  at  London  "  chose 
Harold.  But  Godwin  and  all  the  West  Saxon  nobles  wanted 
Mardi-Canute.  and  got  him  chosen  as  their  West  Saxon  king, 
with  Godwin  and  Klfgifu,  Hardi-C'anute's  mother,  to  act  as 
regent  for  hiiii,  as  ho  was  dwelling  in  his  Danish  kingdom. 
]!ut  two  years  later,  tired  of  waiting  for  him  in  vain,  the 
West  Saxons  drove  out  Elfgifu,  and  aeeepted  ll.imld  as  sole 
king.  Kardi-Canute  succeeded  his  brother,  and  ruled  but  a 
brief  while,  favouring  his  kinsfolk  of  the  old  West  Saxon  line  : 

'  This   seems   the   most    probable   date;   but   tlie   JISS.   of    tlic    Old  English 
Chronicle  varv  between  li'.U   and  WA. 


lillX    OF    CIXITK. 


England  and  Wossex. 
year  left  Camite  sole 
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SO  tliut  wlicn  ho  died,  "as  he  stood  iit  his  ih'ink,"  the  way 
was  open  for  his  haU'-brother  Edward,  who  was  chosen  by 
"  the  whole  people,  as  was  natural. " 

The  role  of  the  Danisli  dynasty  did  probably  little,  save 
in  London  and  a  few  cities,  to  inta-ease  the  body  of  Scandi- 
navians settled  in  England ;  nor  did  it  last  long  enough  to 
bring  about  full  unity  of  English  law,  though  ste]is  were  taken 
in  this  direction.  Its  influence  on  English  speech  and  culture 
is  slight  and  difficult  to  observe,  compared  with  that  of  the 
ninth-century  settlement.  The  influence  of  England  ujion 
Denmark  was  far  greater  than  the  influence  of  L)enmark 
upon  England.  English  soldiers  fought  f)r  Canute  in  the 
Baltic,  English  priests  and  liislmps  reorganised  and  revivified 
the  Danish  Church.  English  gold  paid  for  the  honse-carles, 
and  by  so  providing  a  legitimate  career  for  military  adventurers 
helped  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  north:  English  gold  overthrew 
St.  Clave,  and  helped  to  secure  everlasting  fame  for  Canute  from 
the  poets  that  crowded  to  the  cotu't  of  a  king  who  was  known 
to  be  bountiful  to  foreigners  if  he  was  frugal  toward  his  own 
servants  and  subjects. 


The   ecclesiastical   writers   to    whom    we  ai-e   indebted  for  the  a.  h. 
earliest    accounts  of  our   forefathers   have    little    to  tell    us    of  ^^^' 

...         Old 

the  form  of  religion  they  brought   with     them    into    Britam.  English 
Bode    was  most  painstaking    in    his    search    for  records    which   faganism. 
might    throw   light    on    the   progress    of  Christianity;    when- 
ever he  has  occasion  to  mention  the  heathenism  it  supplanted, 
he  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  few  contemptuous  words. 

Though  we  are  thus  deprived  of  much  valuaUe  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  details,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  its  main  features  the  paganism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
was  the  same  as  that  of  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
family.  AVith  but  sliglit  variations  w-e  rind  the  days  of 
the  week  named  after  the  same  deities  in  all  Teutonic 
countries.  These  names  must  liave  been  substituted  for 
those  of  Roman  gods  b\-  the  (ii'rman  tribes  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire  (for  this,  apparently,  was  the 
immediate  source  of  the  week  of  seven  days),  and  by  them 
handed    on    to    our    own     ancestors,    who    then     dwelt     along 
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the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea.  Another  link  with  Gerniau 
and  Scan(hnavian  tnuhtion  is  y-iven  us  in  the  o'enealosries  of 
the  Ans'lo-Saxon  kings.  In  the  Inrni  in  which  they  have 
reached  us  they  are  probabl}-  the  worlv  of  a  kiter  age,  but 
they  doubtless  enibodv  ancient  legends,  for  they  contain  tlic 
names  of  many  gods  and  heroes  who  play  a  great  part  in 
the  myths  of  the  north.  It  is  also  certain  that  tlio  Sa.xons 
continued    to    worshiji  the  same  gods  long    after    their    arrival 


W^'- 


siLVEEtaLT  i;r.iiociiF.s  or  teitomc  Tvrr.. 
(o)   Foiiud   cm   the  Contiiieut;    {>>}    fcmnd   in   Siifl'olk. 

in  this  island,  for  there  are  places  named  after  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  cij.  Tewesley  (Tiw's  lea)  in  Surrey, 
Wednesbury  (Woden's  borough)  in  Stattbrdshire,  and  Waiiipool 
(Woden's  pool)  in  Cumberland.  If  we  may  trust  comparative 
mvtholoLTv,  these  gods  were  orisrinallv  uersonifications  of  the 
forces  of  Nature,  especially  such  as  exei-t  a.  powerful  influence 
over  the  welfare  of  man.  The  tendency  of  the  primitive 
mind  to  ascribe  natural  eti'ects  to  living  agents  led  men  to 
see  in  the  changes  of  sunshine  and  sidi-m  tlie  actions  of 
beings  with  forms  and  passions  like  thiir  dwn.  As  the 
conception  of  tlie  god  grew  in  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
new  fancies  gathered  round  the  central  idea;  fresh  virtues 
were  ascribed  tn  him  ;  myths  arose  concerning  his  life  and 
adventures ;  and  the  mystei'ious  power  that  lurlced  behind 
Natiu'c  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  an  earthly  hero. 
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III    England    the     Cluirrh    wris    so    successful    in    stamping  The 

"    .  1  •     1      1     ^    ^1  I-  4.  Greater 

out   heatueiiisui  at  an   early  jienod  tliat  there  are    tew    traces  q^^^^ 

of  the  worship  or  attributes  of  the  greater  gods,  and  even 
these  o-ain  a  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  Continental 
legends  and  customs,  and  especially  the  rich  mythology  of 
the  north,  preserved  for  us  in  Icelandic  literature.  There  is 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  AVoden,  the  Xorse  Odin,  was 
the  favourite  god  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  number  of  places 
named  after  him  is  exceptionally  large,  and  he  is  mentioned 
in  all  the  royal  pedigrees.  He  does  not  apj^ear  at  the  head 
of  the  list;  other  gods  and  heroes  are  reckoned  among  his 
ancestors,  and  some  of  the  names  in  the  ascending  series  are 
really  titles  of  Woden  himself  But  this  confusion  only  tends 
to  show  how  large  a  place  he  tilled  in  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers,  while  his  low  position  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  Wodi-n  naiiud  whs  a  new  birth  of  the 
original  god  in  a  less  divine  form — a  notion  of  which 
there  are  other  traces  in  Teutonic  mythology.  As  far  back 
as  the  close  of  the  tirst  century  Tacitus,  writing  of  the 
German  tribes  best  Icnown  to  the  Romans,  says  that  they 
"  pay  especial  reverence  to  Jlercurius,"  and  the  Teutons 
themselves  afterwards  identified  Woden  with  this  god 
(the  Greek  Hermes)  by  assigning  to  him  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week.  The  attributes  of  Woden  were,  indeed,  far 
more  extensive  than  those  of  Alercury.  His  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  root  fif  a  verb  meaning  "  to  go "  or 
"wander"  (English  vxulc),  and  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  denote  his  all-pervading  influence.  In  the  substantive, 
however,  the  primaiy  meaning  seems  to  have  become  merged 
in  that  of  "  encrgj' "  and  "  impetuosity,"  so  that  Woden 
would  signify  "  the  wild,  furious  one."  This  is  hardlj'  the 
light  in  which  Hermes  or  Mercury  is  presented  to  us  in  classical 
mythology.  Yet  the  northern  and  southern  gods  possessed 
many  traits  in  common.  They  were  both  protectors  of  boun- 
daries— we  find  trees  and  stones  marking  divisions  of  land 
named  after  Woden  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters — and  in  Norse 
mythology    the    invention    of   ruurs'    is    ascribed    to    Odin,    as 

P  Runes  (literally  ••  secrets  ")  are  thu  old  Xor.se  alphabet,  probably  derived 
throug'h  the  Goths — who  at  one  time  lived  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula — 
from  an   early    Greek    alphabet    used    by    the    traders   of   Olbia,    a  colony   on 
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that  of  writing  and  the  alphabet  was  to  Hermes.  ISut  it  was 
probably  as  the  arranger  of  battles  and  giver  of  victory  that 
Woden  was  nmst  vividly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  tierce 
bands  who  descended  on  the  sluires  of  liritain.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  assumed  many  functions  whicli  properly 
belonged  to  other  gods.  Tluis  the  real  war-god  was  Tiw 
(Norse  Ti/r),  whose  name  is  jireserved  in  Tuesday.  Tlie  tilth 
day  was  named  after  Thunor — the  Thor  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  in  Scandinavian  mythology.  His  name  is  the  same 
word  as  "tliunder,"  which  was  believed  in  lie  the  scimid  of  his 
waffofon  rnmliliiiL;'  nver  the  clouds,  as  the  thund(.Tliiilt  was  the 
hammer  with  which  he  dealt  Mows  on  the  giants  of  the  hills 
and  the  frost.  The  name  of  the  weajton  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  god  himself  so  that  in  Kiighmd 
we  have  not  only  a  Thursley  and  a  'J'huiiderstii'ld,  but  al.'^o  a 
Hammerwick  and  a  Homerton.  ^"ery  different  in  character 
was  the  peaceful  Frea,  the  god  of  tlie  sunshine  and  the  ier- 
tilising  rain.  To  him  the  boar  was  sacred  :  its  figure  was 
worn  as  a  charm  by  warriors  on  their  helmets,  as  we  see  in 
the  poem  of  "lieownlf,"  and  the  custumary  boar's  head  at 
Christmas-time  is  probably  a  survival  of  su]ierstitions  con- 
nected with  his  worship.  Of  the  beautiful  myth  of  the  death 
of  Jlalder,  the  sun-god,  there  are  no  traces  in  Annio-Saxon 
literature.  In  the  genealogies  he  is  called  I'a'Ida-g.  The 
names  Baldersliy  in  Yorkshire,  and  Balderstun  in  Lancashire, 
jiriibiiblv  date  fmni  the  ])eriii,I  of  the  l>anish  and  Nurwi'gian 
invasions.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  V'c/c.sworth,  i'o/stead, 
and  other  names  of  Saxon  origin,  contain  the  name  of  this 
deity  in  another  I'urm.  Saturihiy  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Sa'tere,  whose  name  also  appears  in  Satterleigh 
and  Satterthwaite  :  Imt  nothing  is  known  cuncerning  this 
god,  and  the  name  ma\'  well  be  a  corru)itinn  nf  the  Latin 
"Saturn's  day."  (.'hief  among  the  female  deities  was  Fricge, 
the  wife  of  Woden,  Avho  gave  her  name  to  the  sixth  day; 
and  among  the  others  was  Eostre  (whence  our  Knstcr).  pro- 
bably the  goddess  of  dawn  and  the  returning  year,  to  whom 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  April,  called  by   the  Saxons  "  Eostre's 

the  Blnrk  Sea,  settled  from  the  Greek  city  of  Miletus.  Tlie  ainl.er  known 
to  HerodcitiH  perhaps  reached  Rreece  from  the  Baltic  b_v  way  of  tlie  Vistula, 
the  Dniejier,  and  Olbia.      C/.  Isaac  Taylor,  "  The  Alphabet."] 
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uioiith."      All  wo  leani  from   Bede  concerning  tlio  worship  of 

these   gods    is    ihat    the}-    had    temples,  in    \vhii-h    images    and 

altars    were    i)laccd,    and    that    priests    wviv    dcdi(;ated  to  their 

service.       Alter    listening  to  the    preaching    df   Tanlinns,  Colli, 

the  chief  priest  of  Edwin,  king  of  the  Korthnmlirians,  violated 

the  heathen  sanctuary — which,  we   are   told,  was  surrounded  hy 

hedges — by  hurling  into  it  a  spear,  and   afterwards  gave  orders 

for  it  to  he  liuriit.       This  anecdote  helps  us  to  understand  the 

ease    with    which    the    nnssionaries    overthrew    tlie    belief    in 

t;ods    like    Thor    and    Woden,   of    whose  existence    thou<ditfnl 

men    had    already   begun   to   grow    sceptical.       'J'hey    Avcre    the 

chief   objects    of   their  attack,   for  the    signs    of   their    wor.ship 

■were  everywhere  visible. 

0''^*''  But    there    were    other    diMties  of  a  va^uei-    and    more    im- 

Diviiuties.  ,  ;     .  ,  .        , 

]iersonai   nature,  who  were,  perhaps,  more    mtunately  associated 

with     the    inner    Yit'r     of    the    people,    and    whom    the\-    would 

instinctively  call    to  mind  in  moments  (.)f  ditKeultv  and  danger. 

Sueh    were    the    di-ead    goddesses    Hel   and    W yvd    (Fate),    who 

held  sway  over  tlie  <lestinies  of  life  and  death.     The  conception 

of  Hel   as  a   woman   seems   early   to   have   faded   away,  though 

many   feature's   of  her   realm   of  gloom    ami   s(]1tow — the   abode 

of  tliose    who   die   the   death  of  the  coward,  and  have  no  share 

in    I  he    joys    of    \'alhalla ' — reappear    in    Anglo-Saxon    descrij)- 

tions  of  the  ('hristian  place  of  punishment,     'i'he  remendirance 

of  Wyrd  lingered  on  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  that  Fate 

is   the  decree   of  the   Almighty:    in    "Jieowulf"    we    lind    such 

expressions    as   '   \\'\rd    pursueth    us,    cruel   and   gi'im    in   hate," 

and    in   this   and    other   old   poems    there    are    allusions  to   the 

web    of   destiny    woven   by  the   goddess  for  every  man   at   his 

bii-th.        (Hlier    denizens    of    the    pagan    world — giants,    wights, 

and  elves — easily  found  a  new  home  in  a  vnnverse  which  was 

everywliere  peopleil    by   I  he  malignant  liosts  of   the    Evil  One. 

(ireiifU'l — the    water-s[iirit    slain    liy     Beowulf — is    represented 

in    llie    ('bristian    ]ioem    as  one    of  tlie  orrs|}ring  of  (/"ain,  who 

lied     in     di's])air     from     the    joys     of    bis   fellow-men.      Ot    like 

natuiv      were    tbe     Xicors — monstcn's    of    tbe     sea.     and      fens, 

i|Uelled     by    lieowulf    ill    flei'ce     condial — and     ibe    lire-dragon 

wbom    be  sleiv,    iliou^li    at     tin'    cost    ot     bis    own    lile.      Among' 

the    giants   were   Welaml   (tbe   wmidious  craftsman   who    I'orged 

['  't'hu    strictly    accurato    fuini   is     ■  Wat'llicall."] 
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tlie  swonl  with  wliirli  Benwulf  killcil  (-xrendel)  and  Aige\  or 
Eij,nl,  wlin  performed  the  feat  afterwards  related  of  Tell  and 
other  heroes.  The  names  of  these  brothers  survive  in 
Aylesbury  and  Aylesford,  and  in  Wayland  Smith's  Cave 
(originally  Weland's  Smithy)  in  Berkshire.  Even  the  greater 
gods  were  not  altogether  forgotten.  Long  after  their  worship 
had  ceased  they  were  remembered  as  the   ancestral  heroes   of 


WAYLAXD    SMITH'S    CAVE,    NEAR    UFriXGTOX,    BEEKSIUllK. 

the  race,  and  tales  of  their  virtues  and  prowess  were  sung  in 
the  courts  of  Christian  kings.  Thus  in  the  opening  lines  of 
"Beowulf"  we  have  the  legend  of  Scykl  or  Sceaf  the  child 
who  drifted  to  the  shores  of  the  Spear-Danes,  and  who  lived 
to  become  their  king  and  to  found  the  dynasty  of  the 
Scyldings.  The  hero  Sceaf  or  Ing  was  none  other  than  the 
god  Frea,  who  taught  men  to  till  the  ground  and  to  follow 
the  arts  of  civilised  life.  But  as  a  national  life  grew  up 
under  foreign  influences,  these  old  memoi-ies  gi-aduall}'  died 
away.  The  Church  gained  the  control  of  men's  thoughts, 
and  paganism  survived  only  in  tho.se  forms  in  which  it  was 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with    the    materialistic    conceptions    of 
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medieval  Christianity.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  in  the 
efKcacy  of  spells  and  in(/antatiniis  was  probabh'  as  widespread 
in  tlie  fifteenth  as  it  liad  been  in  the  tifth  century.  Even 
now.  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  traces  are  found  of 
practices  for  the  origin  of  which  we  must  go  back  to  the 
da}"s  of  ^^'oden  and  Thunor. 
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Intehesting  and  important  as  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
(if  England  as  a  whole,  the  story  of  its  foundation  un- 
questionably possesses  an  exceptional  (/hanii.  This  is  due 
principally  to  the  merits  of  the  writer  Avho  has  told  the  tale, 
and  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  work  will  f<.)rm  a  tittmg 
introduction  to  a  sketch  of  the  e\-ents  which  lie  has  recorded. 
Bede  was  born  about  the  year  67-"3,  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
twin  monasteries  founded  by  Benedict  Biscop  at  ^Vearmouth 
and  Jarrow,  and  from  the  age  of  seven  he  passed  almost  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  the  latter  monastery,  wliere,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  "gave  his  whole  energies  to  meditating  on 
the  Scri[)tures,  and,  amid  the  observance  of  the  monastic  rule 
and  the  dail\-  ministry  of  singing  in  the  churcli,  ever  held  it 
sweet  either  to  learn  or  to  teach  or  to  write."  He  summed 
up  in  himself  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  school  whirli  he  helped  to  found  at  York,  to  ]>e 
diffused  again  by  Alcuin  over  Europe,  in  him,  \h:  Stubbs 
savs,  "the  great  knowledge  of  the  scholar  was  coupled  with 
the  ]iuinilit\- and  simjilicity  of  the  purest  type  of  nionasticism." 
In  his  '■  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Angloruni  " — a  work  in 
which  candour,  charity,  and  far-sightedness  are  combined  with 
a  power  of  narration  and  a  mastery  over  his  materials  (piite 
unparalleled  in  that  age — he  has  given  us  almost  all  the 
knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the  early  history  of  the  English 
Cliurrli.  It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  the  actors  in  this 
history  stand  out  from  Bede's  jiages  real  living  men  and 
women,  and  around  the  life  and  work  of  three  of  them — 
Augustine,  Aidan,  and  Tlieodore — the  eveiUs  which  issued  in 
the  formation  of  the  English  Church  group  themselves. 

Tn  the  year  596  Gregory  the  (ireat,  who  among  his 
manifold  anxieties  always  had  missionary  work  at  heart,  and 
who   had  wished   to   go  himself  to    convert    the    EnglLsh,    sent 
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Augustine,  the  provost  of  liis  own  monastery,  with  about  Augus- 
forty  other  monks  to  take  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  i^g^sion. 
expedition  reached  Kent  in  the  spring  ui  tlie  year  597. 
The  country  to  which  they  came  was  in  an  exceptional 
condition.  It  was  the  only  country  that  had  formed  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire  where  the  Teutonic  mvaders  had  extirpated 
Christianity.  For  whether  the  British  liad  been  exterminated 
or  not,  at  least  their  religion  had  made  no  impression  what- 
ever on  their  conquerors,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  western  half  it  still 
held  its  own,  but  without  making  the  slightest  attempt 
to  convert  the  English  heathens.  Perhaps  Christianity  had 
always  been  weak  in  Britain.  There  is  good  evidence  tbat 
there  was  an  organised  Church  at  least  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  century  onwards  (pp.  66,  121),  but  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  Christian  remains  suggests  that  it  had  no  very 
strong  hold  over  the  people.  When  the  English  invasions 
began,  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ceased  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  for  a  century  the  history  of 
the  British  Church  is  a  blank.  Fifty  years  before  Augustine's 
arrival  its  condition  is  painted  in  the  darkest  hues  by  Gildas 
(p.  174),  but,  for  all  that,  it  gave  at  this  time  some  signs  of 
activity,  and  seems  to  have  exerted  a  good  influence  over  the 
sister  Church  in  Ireland.  That  island  had  been  first  converted 
b}'  St.  Patrick,  who  began  his  labours,  according  to  the  traditional 
but  probably\  inacciu'ate  chronology,  in  ■432  ;  but  the  work  was 
not  completed,  and  the  task  of  really  Christianising  the 
country  was  left  to  what  is  called  the  Second  Order  of  Irish 
Saints,  whose  leaders  received  their  education  in  Britain. 
The  most  illustrious  of  these  missionaries,  St.  Columba, 
founded  in  503  the  monastery  of  Hii  or  lona,  which  diftu.sed 
Christianity  not  only  among  the  Scots  from  Irelantl,  who 
occupied  the  south-west  corner  of  modern  Scotland,  but  also 
among  the  Picts.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  Scotic  Church 
was  that  it  was  almost  exclusively  monastic,  forming  a  sort  of 
federation  of  groups  of  monasteries,  without  any  centralised 
organisation,  while  the  bishops  were  in  some  cases  abbots,  and 
in  others  apparently  lived  in  monastic  subjection  to  a  presbyter 
abbot,  their  episcopal  functions  being  almost  entirely  confined 
to  conferring  orders.  In  common  also  with  the  British  C'hurch 
15 
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it  still  tbllowed  an  older  way  of  cali-ulating  Easter — that  "which 
was  iu  use  in  the  West  when  coniniuuication  with  Rome  was 
broken  oti' — and  it  had  a  pecidiar  form  of  tonsure.  These  two 
points  produced  much  friction  later  on.  There  was,  however, 
this  difference  between  the  Scotic  and  British  Churches — that 
the  former  was  full  of  intense  devotion  and  missionary  zeal, 
while  the  latter,  coming  in  contact  only  with  tlieir  hated 
enemies  the  English,  was  entirely  isolated  and  self-centred. 

Such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  tlie  Christianity 
witli  which  the  Roman  mission  would  come  in  contact.  A 
few  words  must  be  added  about  the  condition  of  the  English 
themselves.  Ethelbert  of  Kent  held,  at  the  time  of  Augustine's 
arrival,  the  foremost  place  among  the  English  kings.  North- 
unibria  was  rising  into  the  position  of  predominance  wdiieh  it 
held  until  US5.  Mercia  was  consolidatino-  itself  into  a  powerful 
kingdom,  and  Wessex  was  still  engaged  in  pushing  its  way 
westward  against  the  Britons.  East  Anglia  and  Essex  were  of 
less  importance,  and  Sussex  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  religion  of  the  English  does  not 
appear  to  have  differed  originally  from  that  of  the  other 
(iermanic  tribes,  but  at  this  time  it  had  a  very  slight  hold 
on  the  affection  or  superstition  of  the  people.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  conversion  of  the  English  a  priest  is  only  once  mentioned, 
and  ho  took  the  lead  iu  destroying  his  own  temple  (p.  222). 
The  only  king  who  showed  an  aninuis  against  Christianity 
tolerated  it  in  his  own  dominions — at  least,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  Temples  and  idols  are  very  rarely  mentioned,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  prolonged  struggle  against 
superstition  as  can  fie  traced,  for  instance,  in  the  legendarv 
history  of  Ireland.  Jioroover,  the  English  had  readied  a 
stage  of  progress  in  which  they  would  naturally  welcome 
contact  with  more  highly  civilised  peoples,  and  Ethelbert  had 
already  married  a  Erankish  princess,  and  had  guaranteed  the 
exercise  of  her  religion.  The  soil  was  ready  for  the  seed. 
These  circumstances  explain  the  ra])idity  of  Augustine's 
of  Kent.  first  success.  Ethelbert  was  baptised,  ]>erhaps  (ju  the  Whit 
Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the  mission,  and  his  subjects,  though 
no  compulsion  was  put  upon  them,  followed  his  example  in 
crowds.  In  the  same  year  Augustine  was  consecrated  bishojt 
at    Aries,    and    the    conversion    of   Jvent   was    an    accomplished 
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fact.  This  was,  indeed,  the  one  sohd  and  permanent  result  of 
Augustine's  work,  and,  thousjli  it  is  less  than  what  has  been 
often  ascribed  to  him,  its  importance  was  inmiense.  Christianity 
from  tliis  time  forward  always  had  a  centre  and  a  starting- 
piiint  in   Kn^-Iand.     This  was  not  all,  however,  that  the  mission 


FOXT    or    ST.    JI.Vr.TIX'S    CIUT.CII,    CAXTEMSUltY. 


was  intended  to  effect.  Two  otlicr  tasks  lay  before  Augustine, 
and  in  neither  was  he  suceessfnl.  One  was  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  British  Church,  and,  if  possible,  secure  its 
co-operation  ;  the  other,  to  organise  a  liiei'archj'  and  introduce 
(Jhristianity  throughout  the  other  English  kingdoms.  How 
eouununications  were  first  opened  with  the  British  bishops  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  some  years  after  his  arrival  Augustine  met 
them    in    more    than    one    conference,  and   finally  propounded 
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The  New  what  seeui  to  us  not  unreasonable  terms — namely,  that  the 
fnd'the  liritish  Church  should  accept  the  Roman  method  of  calculating 
Old-  the   di^te   of  Easter;    should   make  some  alteration,  ap])arently 

of  no  great  importance,  in  their  baptismal  rite:  and  shoidd 
join  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  English.  These  terms 
were  rejected,  and  fur  two  hniulred  years  the  Knglish  and 
British  Churches  remained  bitterly  liostilc  to  each  other. 
I'robably  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  Crcgory  and 
Augustine  seem  to  have  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  British  bishops  would  submit  to  their  authority,  and  the 
latter  coidd  not  divest  themselves  of  that  hatred  of  the 
English  which  a  war  of  extermination  naturally  engenders. 
With  regard  to  organisation,  Gregory's  scheme  was  to  divide 
England  into  two  provinces,  with  Metropolitans  of  equal 
dignity  at  London  and  ^'ork,  and  twehe  suttVagans  to  each. 
But  all  that  Augustine  was  able  to  do  towards  realising  this 
was  to  consecrate  a  bislnip  for  Rochester  in  the  Kentish 
kingdom,  and  one  for  Essex.  /  But  when  Ethclbert  died, 
Essex  went  back  at  once  into  heathenism,  and  Laurentius, 
Aue'ustine's  successor,  was  on  the  i>oint  of  giving  up  the 
whole  mission  and  taking  refuge  in  (!aul.  This  was  averted, 
but  it  was  not  until  ()2.5  that  the  mission  again  ventured  out 
of  the  Kentish  kingdom.  The  wise  and  powerful  king  of 
Nortluuubria,  Edwin,  wishing  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  king 
(.)f  Kent,  was  only  permitted  to  do  so  on  condition  of  allowing 
her  to  bring,  as  her  mother  had  done,  a  (Christian  bishop 
as  her  chaplain.  After  much  thought,  and  a  discussion  in  the 
Witenagemot,  Edwin  himself  Avas  baptised,  and  the  liishop, 
Paidinus,  ))reached  and  baptised  under  his  protect  ion  through- 
out Xorthund)ria  and  Lindsey.'  But  in  (i.'vi  the  Battle  of 
HatHeld,-  against  Peuda  of  Mercia  and  a  British  prince  who 
was  more  cruel  than  the  heathen  themselves,  ended  Edwin's 
reign  and  life,  and  Baulinus  fled  witli  the  C[ueen  to  Kent,  and 
ended  his  days  as  Bishop  of  Rnchester.  Kent  was  again  the 
only  Christian  kingdom.  At  I!omr  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  mission  had  failed  altogether.  Just  before 
the   news   of  the  disaster  arrived,   the   Pope   had   sent   letters 

['  The  district  round  Lincoln.] 

[-  In   the  West  Riding'   of   Yorkshire,   wliere    Hatfield   Jloor   still   exists : 
"  Hethfeld "  in  the  Old  English  Chronicle.] 
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and  palls^  to  Canterbury  and  York.  But  a  year  or  two  after-  Binnus. 
wards  an  independent  missionary,  iJirinus,  was  consecrated 
in  Itah"  and  sent  by  the  Pope  to  make  a  separate  attempt 
at  the  conversion  of  Engkunl.  Tlirougli  liis  preaching  the 
Ivino-  of  the  West  Saxons  was  baptised,  and  the  See  of  Dor- 
chester -  founded.  The  only  other  kingdom  that  owed  its  con- 
version to  Roman  sources  was  that  of  East  AngHa,  whose  king 
some  vears  later,  having  himself  become  a  Christian  in  Gaul, 
suuunoned  missionaries  from  Canterbury  to  teach  his  people. 

Meanwhile  the  prostration  of  Northumbria  had  not  lasted 
lono-.  A  year  after  the  disaster,  Oswald,  a  prince  of  the 
Bernician  house,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  "  Scotia,"  and  had 
there  embraced  Christianity,  drove  out  the  British  invaders. 
His  first  care  was  to  re-convert  his  people,  and  he  naturally 
looked  for  help,  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  lona.  Thence  was 
sent  Aidan,  whose  saintly  life  and  character  make  the  con-  Aidan. 
version  of  Northumbria  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church.  Attended  by  a  band  of  pupils, 
often  .slaves  whom  he  had  ransomed  (for  he  spent  in  this 
way  any  money  that  might  be  given  him),  he  traversed  North- 
umbria on  foot,  preaching  in  every  village,  and  yet  never 
omitting  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  each  day  in  stutly 
of  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer.  No  man  ever  acted  more 
consistently  on  the  maxim  Ova  ct  lubora.  Charity,  gentleness, 
humility,  fearlessness,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to  his  work 
are  the  traits  that  Bede  especially  marks  in  his  character. 
And  his  companions  and  successors  were  men  of  the  like 
imworldliness.  Wherever  they  went  the  people  thronged  to 
hear  them  in  veneration  of  their  sanctity.  Bede  mournfully 
contrasts  them  with  the  monks  and  clergy  of  his  own  day. 
To  them  more  than  half  of  England  owed  its  conversion. 
The  two  great  Anglian  kingdoms  of  Northmubria  and  Mercia, 
and  the  smaUer  kingdom  of  Essex,  wei-e  Christianised  almost 
entirely  by  missionaries  from  the  north.  Twenty  years  after 
Aidan  left  lona  the  work  was  practically  completed,  and  England 
was    a    Christian    country. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  English  Church  had 
as  yet  come  into  existence.  There  were  really  several  in- 
dependent  Churches.      There   were  no  differences   that  would 

['  The  pallium,  si^'ix  of  primacy.]        [-  On  the  Thames  near  AVallingford.] 
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at  the  present  day  appear  serious,  and  there  was  niueli  triend- 
Hness ;  but  there  was  no  generally  recognised  centre,  there  was 
no  united  action,  there  was,  especially  in  the  north,  very  little 
organisation.      This,    indeed,  was  the  weak  point  in   the   Scotic 
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•  'linrcli,  and  its  peculiarities  in  a  modified  form  were 
rejiroduced  in  Northurabria.  The  Scotic  missionaries  Avere 
full  of  an  intense  devotion,  but  they  cared  little  for  the 
externals  of  worsliip  or  (  lun-ch  government.  The  work  of 
welding  together  the  Churches  of  the  sever:d  kingdoms  into 
an    organic    wliolo    was    reserved    for    Theodore.     Ho    was    the 
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first    archbishop,  isays  Bede,  "  whom  all  the  Church  consented 
to  obey." ' 

Before  he  caiac,  indeed,  one  difficulty  had  already  been 
removed.  The  two  different  modes  of  calculating  Easter 
had  soon  jaroduced  some  friction  in  Northumbria,  and  in 
the  year  (364  the  question  was  settled  m  favour  of  the 
Roman  use  by  a  Synod  which  King  Oswy  summoned  at 
Whitby.  The  Scotic  bishop,  Colman,  with  some  of  his 
followers,  retired  to  lona,  but  most  coxiformed,  and  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  Celtic  usages  in  the  English  Church,  though 
they  were  not  given  up  for  more  than  a  century  by  many  of 
the  Scots  and  Britons.  But  in  spite  of  the  settlement  of  this 
question  the  Church  was  in  a  very  disorganised  state.  After 
Whitby,  King  Oswy  selected  Chad,  a  man  of  great  piety,  to 
till  Colman's  place  ;  but  his  son,  who  governed  part  of  the 
country,  caused  his  friend  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman  j^arty,  to  be  also  consecrated  "for  himself 
and  his  own  people."  The  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
Deusdedit,  the  first  Englishman  who  held  that  office,  died 
inunediately  after  the  Synod,  and  there  was  a  long  delay  in 
tillinif  it.  After  some  time  the  kings  of  Northumbria  and 
Kent  selected  a  successor  to  the  archbishop,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  be  consecrated,  but  he  died  there.  Then,  after  another 
delay,  the  Pope  chose  a  Greek  monk,  Theodore,  of  whom  little  Theodore 
was  known,  but  who  jiroved  to  be  a  man  not  only  of  °'^  Tarsus, 
learning  but  of  remarkable  force  of  character  and  power  of 
organisation,  to  till  the  vacant  place.  When  he  reached 
England,  a  man  of  these  gifts  was  sorely  needed.  The  arch- 
bishopric had  been  vacant  for  five  years.  Only  three  bishops 
were  left  in  the  whole  of  England :  of  these,  two  were  rivals  for 
the  See  of  York,  the  third  had  bought  the  Sec  of  London, 
with  money.  The  organisation  of  the  Church  was  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  task  that  lay  before  it.  What  Theodore 
effected  may  be  summed  up  under  five  heads.  First,  he 
exercised  a  constant  and  effective  superintendence  over  the 
Chiu-ch  throughout  the  whole  of  England.  The  first  thing  that 
he  did  after  his  arrival  was  to  go  through  the  whole  country, 
consecrating  new  bishops,  arranging,    organising,    and   bringing 

'  "  Is   primus   erat   in   archiepiscopis,  cui   omnis  Auglorum  ecclesia  manus 
dare  consentiret." 
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the  whole  Church  into  a  close  relation  with  himself. 
Secondly,  he  instituted  a  system  of  Synods.  Before  his 
arrival  the  Coimril  of  Whitby  had  been  the  only  great 
gathering  of  the  English  churches,  and  lliat  was  altogether 
exceptional  in  its  circumstances,  and  did  not  meet  under 
the    presidency    of    Canterbury.      The    Council     of    Hertford, 


ENGLAND 

as  arranged  in  Dioceses 

before  Theodore's  time. 

Circa  A,D.  673 


which  Theodore  suinuiinicd  in  (J7.'i,  was  nut  (inly  a  great 
ecclesiastical  event,  but  it  possesses,  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  the 
highest  po.ssible  constitutional  imjiortancc  as  the  first  col- 
lective act  of  the  whole  English  race.  It  was  not  only  the 
birthday  of  the  English  Church,  but  also  a  most  important 
step  towards  the  formation  of  the  English  nation.  It  was 
Tlieodore's  design  that  such  a  council  should  be  held  every 
year,  and  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried 
into   effect,  the   possibility  of  unitrd    action   was  sccm-cd.     The 
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third  orveat   achievement   was  the   subdivision  of  the  dioceses.  Dioceses 
This   was    a    more    difficult   matter.      The    conversion    of   the  ^ngdom 
Enarhsh   kino-doms  in   ahiiost  all  cases   becran   with  the  Court, 
and  the   bishop   was    at   first    the   king's   chaplain.     Thus,    as 
there  was  one  king  in   each  kingdom,    there  was    one    bishop, 
who    torik  his  title,  not   from  a  See,   but  from  the  people  ;   he 


was  Bishop  of  the  East  Anglians  or  the  Mercians,  or  the 
Northmnbrians.  And  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Church  of  an 
independent  kingdom  clearly  occupied  a  position  very  different 
from  that  of  one  among  sevei'al  bishops  of  Northiimbria 
or  Mercia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  EngUsh  bisho]is 
should  have  strongly  opposed  the  snbdivision  of  their 
dioceses.  Theodore  tried  to  pass  a  canon  on  the  subject  at 
Hertford,  but  failed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  lamentable 
collision  with    Wilfrid,    he   effected    a   good    deal.     Before   his 


of  Decay. 
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death,  or  sliortl}'  afterwards,  Xcirtluiiabria  had  three  bisliops^ 
Mercia  four.  East  Anglia  two,  Wesscx  two;  Kent  had  had 
two  since  ()04<.  That  more  subdivisions  were  not  made  is 
deplored  by  Bede,  and  it  was  probably  a  permanent  loss  to 
the  Church,  but  it  clearly  was  not  Theodore's  fault.  Further- 
more, although  it  can  hai'dly  be  said  that  Theodore  instituted 
the  parochial  system,  the  prevalence  of  this  system  as  opposed 
to  the  exclusive  monasticism  of  the  Scotic  Church  was 
secured  by  his  measures.  And  lastly,  moral  and  religious 
discipline  was  strengthened,  and  Canterbury  became  under 
Theodore's  can;,  and  through  the  teaching  of  the  abbot  Hadrian, 
wdio  cami'  with  him  fmrn  Home,  a  centre  of  learning  and  a 
school  of  clergy  for  the  whole  Church.  The  general  result  of 
Theodore's  wijrk  was  to  secure  once  for  all  the  imity  and 
soli<[arity  of  the  Church  in  all  the  English  kingdoms,  and  to 
make  the  adhesion  of  the  Celtic  Churches  a  question  of  time. 
The  Seeds  Thus  the  conversion  of  England  was  comiilete.     The   main 

interest  of  the  reiuaming  history  of  the  English  I'hurch  until 
the  Conquest  centres  round  the  decadence  caused,  partly  by 
internal  and  organic  weakness,  partl}^  by  the  Danish  invasions, 
and  round  the  various  efibrts  at  reform  which  cidminated  in 
the  Avork  of  Dunstan.  Only  a  few  years  aftta-  the  death  of 
Theodore  the  monasteries  had  deteriorated  to  an  extent  that 
calls  firth  the  most  outspoken  remonstrances  from  Bede. 
Tliev  had  multiplied  beyond  all  reason  ;  many  of  them  were 
purely  secidar ;  and  luxury  and  evil  living  were  very  pre- 
valent. Some  reform,  however,  was  effected  by  the  Council 
of  Cloveshoo'  in  7-f7,  and  the  dominance  of  monasticism  had 
at  all  events  this  good  result — that  it  tended  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  the  kingdoms,  and  to  unify  bnlli  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  In  this  eentuiy  the  unity  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  which  Theodore  had  established 
was  to  some  extent  broken  up  by  the  gift  of  a  pall  to 
the  Bishoji  nf  Ym-k,  and  later  on  by  the  establishment  by 
Offa  of  a  third  archbishopric  at  Lichfield.  But  this  last 
arrangement  was  very  short-lived.  Before  the  century  closed 
the  Dani.sh  invasions  had  begun.  Their  immediate  results  on 
the  Church  were  in  the  main  three.  They  inflicted  vast 
material   loss,  especially  on  the  great  monasteries,  which  were 

[1  Or  Clovishoch  ;    possibly  Cliffe-atHoo.  near  Rochester,  in  Kent.] 
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SO  constantly  pillaged  and  burnt  that  the  original  monastic 
system  nearly  came  to  an  end.  Secondly,  they  interrupted 
all  the  work  of  the  Church  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
bishoprics  ceased  to  exist  altogether,  in  others  the  succession 
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was  interrupted,  and  religion  and  learning  fell  before  Alfred's 
accession  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Thirdly,  the  province  of  York 
was  for  a  time  almost  entirely  cut  of!'  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church. 

With   the   revival   of  patriotism   under  Alfred    there   came 
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also  a  revival  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Chiircli,  and 
to  some  extent  a  revival  of  religion  and  learning*,  earnestly 
fostered  by  the  pious  labours  of  Alfred  himself  and  some 
others  of  the  kings.  But  the  way  in  which  this  was  effected 
oiiurcii  brought  another  evil  Avith  it.  A  very  intimate  relation  to  the 
aad  state,  gtate  was  always  a  characteristic  of  the  Church  before  the 
Conquest.  No  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  the  two  provinces. 
The  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  to  judge  secular  causes,  and 
ecclesiastical  business  of  all  kinds  was  transacted  in  the  Witena- ' 
gemot.  Thus  there  was  always  a  danger  of  confusing  the  two 
spheres,  and  at  this  period  the  Church  undoubtedly  became 
moi-e  secular.  The  bishops  began  to  lie  statesmen,  and  this 
continued  until  the  Concpiest.  Some  bishops  were  soldiers  as 
well,  and  died  in  battle  against  tlie  Danes  Sees  w^ere  held  in 
plurality.  Thr  destruction  of  the  great  monasteries  caused  an 
increase  in  the  importance  of  the  secular  clergy  as  compared 
with  the  monks,  an.d  although  the  English  clergy  did  not  come 
So  near  to  becoming  an  hereditary  caste,  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  there  are  many 
indications  that  this  was  a  real  and  lasting  danger.  When 
Dunstan's  the  great  reformer  Dunstan  began  liis  work,  he  had  to  deal 
e  orms.  ^^,^^  .^^j^j^  ,^  general  decay  of  religion  and  learning,  which  had 
been  only  partially  arrested  by  the  exertions  of  Alfred.  The 
remedies  by  which  he  tricfl  to  meet  this  were  tlie  promotion 
of  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  a  more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  the  Apostolic  See 
being  re-established,  and  in  connection  with  this  a  reform  of 
the  monasteries,  which  he  sought  to  bring  under  the  strict 
Benedictine  ride,  and  to  transform  into  schools  of  learning  and 
devotion.  Tlie  discipline  of  the  English  mouasterie.s,  as  we 
know  from  Bede,  had  often  been  from  tlie  first  of  the  laxest 
kind :  and  those  of  Scotic  origin  were  not  even  nominally 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Iienedict.  Latterly  secular  canons  liad 
in  many  cases  taken  the  place  of  monks.  The  monastic 
reforms  which  Dunstan  took  in  liand  have  overshadowed  in 
the  eyes  of  his  biographers  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  the  exaggerated  eulogies  and  attacks  which 
have  obscured  his  life. 

The  second  great  evil  to  bo  dealt  with  was  the  secularisation 
of  the  Church.     For  this  less   could  be  done.     The  bishops,  if 
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they  liad  ceased  to  fight,  cDntinued  to  pevforiii  secular  functions. 
Dunstan  himself  was  perhaps  more  of  the  statesman  than  the 
prelate.  He  seems  to  have  made  some  eftin't  to  enf(jrce  the 
rule  of  the  Western  Chtirch  about  celibacy  on  the  secular 
clergy,  but  without  mucli  .success.  He  is  commonly  said  to 
have  persecuted  the  married  clergy,  but  this  rests  on  the 
slenderest  evidence.  Enough  may,  however,  have  been  done 
to  check  the  tendency  to  make  benefices  hereditary.  A  third 
danger  to  the  Cliurch  was  the  isolated  position  of  tlie  province 
of  York,  which  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to  become  an 
independent  Church.  But  the  policy  of  peaceful  consolidation 
pursued  by  Edgur  and  ])unstan  averted  this,  and  the  adhesion 
of  the  northern  archbishop  was  further  secured  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  See  of  Worcester,  which  from  96o  to  the 
Conquest  was  usually  held  either  in  ]ilurality  with  York  or  fy 
a  near  kinsman  of  the  archbishop. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ethelred's  reign,  Dunstan  gradually 
retired  from  public  lite,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  peace  and 
devotion.  The  next  thirty  years,  to  the  accession  of  Canute, 
form  a  period  marked  by  disaster  and  retrogression,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Thv  Church,  indeed,  has  l)ut  little  his- 
tory during  these  years :  the  heroic  death  of  the  Archbishop 
Alphege  is  one  of  the  few  events  which  light  up  the  gloom. 
The  accession  <>f  Canute,  however,  which  might  have  seemed 
an  auo'ury  of  the  worst  fate  for  the  Church,  was  the  betjinning 
of  a  short  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  "  The  society,"  says 
]h'.  Stubbs,  "which  is  unable  to  withstand  the  arms  of  Canute, 
almost  immediately  humanises  and  elevates  him."  Not  only 
was  he  a  great  builder  and  restorer  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
but  lie  was  also  an  active  and  wise  legislator  fur  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  .State,  and  brought  the  former  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  Continent  and  with  linme.  And  yet, 
though  the  Church  was  in  a  way  prosperous,  religion  declined, 
and  even  when,  after  the  savage  rule  of  Canute's  sons,  the 
accession  of  Edward  seemed  to  promise  better  things,  abuses 
such  as  simony  and  pluralities  went  on  unchecked,  and  a 
general  inefficiency  and  indifference  prevailed  in  the  Church  as 
in  the  State.  Edward,  no  doubt,  was  sincere  in  his  wish  for 
reform,  but  his  policy  was  a  signal  failure.  By  forcing  foreign 
ecclesiastics,    in    .season   and    out   of    sea.son,   into    the    chief 
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dignities  of  the  Cluu-ch,  he  only  intensified  the  evils  •which 
he  would  have  remedied.  The  foreign  prelates  were  mistrusted 
and  hated  by  the  people,  and  despised  them  in  turn,  and  the 
attempt  to  elevate  the  Church  by  contact  with  a  higher 
civilisation  only  deprived  it  of  any  efficient  government. 
Foreign  influence  was  destined  to  prevail,  and  to  infuse  new 
energy  into  an  exhausted  society,  but  this  was  only  effected 
through  the  great  tribulation  of  the  Conquest. 

These  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  first  summary, 
period  in  the  hfe  of  the  English  Church.  This  history  sup- 
plies a  record,  quite  unique  in  its  detail  and  accuracy,  of  the 
conversion  of  a  people  altogether  untouched  by  Roman  civili- 
sation It  further  describes  the  process  by  which'  a  number 
of  petty  communities,  converted  from  difl'erent  sources  to 
different  types  of  Christianity,  were  united  in  one  National 
Church.  And  it  shows  the  development  of  a  National  Church 
which  was  but  little  influenced,  and  hardly  at  all  controlled, 
by  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  histor}-  of  the  next  period 
will  show  how  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  great  hier- 
archy of  the  medieval  Western  Church. 


When  we  speak  of  a  body  of  law,  Ave  use  a  metaphor  so  apt  f.  w. 
that   it  is   hardly   a   metaphor.       We   picture    to    ourselves    a  JJfjJ^" 
being  that  lives  and   grows,  that   preserves   its   identity   while  oid 
every   atom   of  which  it  is  composed  is  subject  to  a  ceaseless  Lawf^** 
process  of  change,  decay,  and  renewal.     At  any  given  moment 
of  time — -for    example,  in  the    present   year — it    may,    indeed, 
seem  to  us   that   our   legislators   have,  and   freely  exercise,  an 
almost    boundless   power   of  doing    what    they   will    with    the 
laws   under  which  we  live :    and   yet   we   know  that,  do  what 
they    may,    their   work    will   become    an   organic    part    of   an 
already  existing  system. 

Already,  if  we  look  back  at  the  ages  which  are  the  most  continuity 
famous  in  the  history  of  English  legislation — the  age  of  ^a^^"^"^ 
Bentham  and  the  radical  reform,  the  age  which  appropriated 
the  gains  that  had  been  won  but  not  secured  under  the  rule 
of  Cromwell,  the  age  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  age  of  Edward  T. 
("our  English  Justinian") — it  nuist  seem  to  us  that,  for  all  their 
activity,  they  changed,  and  could  change,  but  little  in  the  great 
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body  of  law  which  they  had  inherited  from  tlieir  predecessors. 
Hardly  a  rule  remains  unaltered,  and  yet  the  body  of  lavr 
that  now  lives  among  us  is  the  same  body  that  Blackstone 
described  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Coke  in  the  seventeenth, 
Littleton  in  the  fifteenth,  Bractou  in  the  tliirteenth,  Glanvill 
in  the  twelfth.  This  continuitj',  this  identity,  is  very  real 
to  us  if  we  know  that  for  the  last  seven  himdi'ed  years 
all  the  judgments  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  have  been 
recorded,  and  that  for  the  most  part  they  can  still  be 
read.  Were  the  world  large  enough  to  contain  such  a  book, 
we  might  publish  not  merely  a  biography,  but  a  journal  or 
diary,  of  English  law,  telling  what  it  has  tlone,  if  not  day  by  day, 
at  least  term  by  term,  ever  since  ^the  reign  of  Richard  I. ; 
and  eventful  though  its  life  may  have  been,  it  has  had  but 
a  single   life. 

Beyond  these  seven  centuries  there  lie  six  other  centuries 
that  are  but  piartially  and  fitfully  lit,  and  in  one  of  them  a 
great  catastrophe,  the  Norman  Conquest,  befell  England  and 
the  law  of  England.  However,  we  never  quite  lose  the  thread 
of  the  story.  Along  one  jDath  or  another  we  can  trace  back 
the  footprints,  which  have  their  starting-place  in  some  settle- 
ment of  wild  Germans  who  are  invading  the  soil  of  Roman 
provinces,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  old 
world.  Here  the  trail  stoj^s,  the  dim  twilight  becomes  dark- 
ness ;  we  pass  from  an  age  in  whicli  men  seldom  write  their 
laws  to  one  in  which  they  camiot  write  at  all.  Beyond  lies 
the  realm  of  guess-work. 
The  About  the   year  600,  Elhelbert,  king   of  the   Kentish -men, 

Sf^*  ''y  the  counsel  of  his  wise-men,  caused  the  laws  of  his  people 

Code.  to  be  set  down  in  writing.     He  had  just  received  the  Christian 

faith  at  the  hands  of  Roman  missionaries,  and  it  was  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans  that  he  and  his  folk  desired  to  have 
written  laws.  His  reign  overlaps  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
perhaps  he  had  heard  how  in  the  Far  East  the  Roman  Emperor 
had  been  legislating  on  a  magnificent  scale.  English  law 
begins  to  sjjeak  just  when  Roman  law  has  spoken  what  will, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  its  final  words.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  same  thing  had  been  happening.  No  sooner  did 
the  barbarian  tribe  feel  the  influence  of  Rome  than  it  wished 
for  a  written  code  of  laws.      Ethelbcrt   and  his  Jutes  in  Kent 
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are  (loiug  what  the  SaUan  Franks  did  a  century  earUer  when 
they  wrote  down  then-  famous  Lex  Sahca ;  but  while  on  the 
Continent  the  laws  of  the  conquering  Germans  are  written  in 
the  Latin  language  of  the  conquered,  in  England  the 
barbarians  from  the  first  write  down  their  law  in  the  languacre 
that  the}'  speak,  the  language  which  is  to  become  English. 

Ethelbert's  laws  have  come  down  to  us,  though  only  in 
a  copy  made  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  They  may  seem 
to  us  primitive  enough.  The  emperor  at  Byzantium,  could 
he  have  seen  them,  would  assuredly  have  denied  that  they 
had  any  points  in  common  with  the  Roman  law-books, 
save  that  they  were  laws,  and  were  in  writing.  Neverthe-  christian 
less,  we  cannot  call  them  primitive  in  any  absolute  sense  influence, 
of  that  term.  They  are  Christian.  Let  us  look  at  the  tirst 
sentence,  the  first  recorded  utterance  of  English  law : — 
" God's  fee  [property]  and  the  church's,  twelve-fold :  bisln )ps 
fee,  eleven-fold ;  priest's  fee,  nine-fold  ;  deacon's  fee,  six-fold ; 
clerk's  fee,  three-fold."  Churches,  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
clerks — these  are  no  archaic  German  institutions;  they  are 
Latin,  they  have  Latin  names  which  must  be  taken  up 
bodily  into  the  Teutonic  speech  of  the  new  converts. 
Unfortunately  (so  we  may  now  think),  Germanic  law  has  no 
written  memorials  of  the  days  of  its  heathenry.  Every  trace 
but  the  very  faintest  of  the  old  religion  has  been  carefully 
expiu-gated  from  all  that  is  written,  for  all  that  is  written 
passes  under  ecclesiastical  hands.  Thus  we  may  guess  that 
a  new  force  is  already  beginning  to  transfigure  the  whole 
sum  and  substance  of  barbaric  law,  before  that  law  speaks 
the  first  words  that  we  can  hear.  It  is  a  wild  plant  that 
has  already  been  torn  from  its  native  soil  and  set  to  grow 
in  a  srarden.  The  chansfe  of  faith,  and  the  .substitution  of 
one  order  of  religious  rites  for  another,  would  in  an}'  case 
mean  much,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  old 
law  had  in  it  a  strong  sacral  element;  but  as  it  is,  they 
mean  the  infiuence  of  the  old  civilised  ^v■orl(l  iqion  the  new 
barbarian  world. 

Ethelbert's   laws   consist   of    ninety    brief  sentences.     Two 

will   serve    as    samples : — "  If  one    man    strike    another    with 

the   fist  on  the  nose — three  shillings."     "If  the  eye  be  struck 

out    let    boot    {ie.    amends]    be    made   with     fifty  shillings." 

16 
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To  call  this  Lriet'  tariff  a  code  may  seem  strange,  Imt  there 
are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  wise-men  of  Kent  are  eonmntting 
to  writing  as  mnch  <.)f  their  ti-aditional  law  as  they  can 
remember  in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions.  Xo  donbt 
much  more  law — in  particular,  a  law  of  procedure — is  known 
to  them  implicitly.     If   a    concrete    case    were    to    occur,  they 
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would  be  I'eady  with  a  doom;'  but  wlien  asked  for  general 
rules,  these  ninety  arc  all  that  they  can  call  tn  mind.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  our  legal  history  starts  with  an  act  of 
codification.  This  code  became  the  basis  of  Kentish  law. 
Subsequent  kings  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century, 
Lothair,    Edric,    Wihtred,^  with    the   counsel   of  the  wise,   add 

['  .TuclL''ment :  the  reader  may  compare  the  "  Tliemistes  "  of  the  Homeric  Kinfrs, 
and  Elaine.   •  Ancient  Law."  e.  i]     [-  .More  correctly,  Hluthar,  Eailric,  Wihtraec).] 
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some    fifty   new    dooms  to    the    written    law    of    the    men    of 

Kent. 

Then  the  scene  changes  to  Wessex.     In  the  middle  of  the 
seventh     century    the     West    Saxons     received    Christianity ; 
before   its   end  they  had   written    laws,  the   laws   of  Ine.     By  The  Laws 
the   advice  of  his  bishops  and  of  the  oldest   and   wisest   men, 
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TAttE      1-RllM      ALFUKD'S      LAH.s. 
(Corpus  Christl  Colktje,  Cavihrklrje.) 


Inc    published    a   set   of  laws  whii-li    till  us  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  can  learn  from  the  Kentish  scries. 

The   next  legislator  whose  work   has  come    down    to    us    is   The  Law 
the  great    Alfred.     His   laws    are   divided    from    those    of    his 
ancestor    Ine    by  a   period    of   two    centuries    or    thereabouts. 
This  is  the  one   great    gap    in    our    continuous    legal    history. 
In    the    history    of    religion    and    learning    and    letters   these 
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centuries  are  far  from  being  the  <larkest.  They  cover  the 
tune  when  Northuniljria  was  for  a  whik-  a  centre  of  Hght — 
not  for  England  only,  but  for  the  workl  at  large.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  lost  some  things.  It  is  fairly  certam  that 
Offa  of  Mercia,  in  the  days  of  Mc'-cia's  greatness,  issued 
written    laws.      \\'hen    Alfred    is    king,    when    all   England    is 
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I'.Ma:      TROJI      ETIIELRED'S      L.\Ws. 

(^r.,■/w;^   Cln-iMi   CulU'jf,   i'ambriihic.) 

becoming  united  under  the  vigorous  princes  of  the  West 
Saxon  house,  the  three  legishitor.s  whose  names  are  still 
ronii'Uilicn'd  arr  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Inc  of  W'cssc.x,  and  Oti'a 
of  Mercia,  l''roiii  tlic  iiiamier  in  whicli  Alfred  speaks  (if  them 
and  of  tlieir  laws  wc  may  gather  that,  heavy  though  our 
losses  may  have  been,  wc  have  lost  no  document  that 
testified    tci    an\-    revolulioiiar\     idiantic    in    the     law.      Thouu'h 
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nearly  three  hundred  years  have  gone  by  suice  Ethelbert's 
deatli.  his  dooms  are  still  in  force  among  the  Kentish  people. 
Alfred  tells  us  that  he  dared  to  add  but  little  of  his  own  to 
x\\c  work  of  his  three  great  forerunners:  and  tln)Ugh  we  can  see 
tliat  during  the  last  two  centuries  some  new  legal  ideas  have 
emerged,  still  the   core  of  the  law    is  what    it  was.     What  can 
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r.A.GE      FEO-M      CAXriES      LAWS. 
{Corpus  Chrlstl  CoUe(jc,  Cambridge,) 


be    put    in    writing    is    for    the  more  part  a  tariff  of  the  sums 
tliat  must  be  paid  when  deeds  of  violence  are  done. 

The  Alfred  of  sober  truth  is  not  the  Alfred  of  legal 
legend — for  the  histor}-  of  law  has  its  legends — llie  inventive 
architect  of  a  British  Constitution:  but  his  laws  are  I  he 
first  member  of  a  grand  series — the  capitularies,  we  might 
call   them,  of  the  English    kings   of    the    West   Saxon   housa 
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}']il\v:ml  the  Elder,  Ethelstan,  Efbiiuml,  ami  IvlL^-av,  with  the 
(if  their  wise-men,  legislate  in  a.  bold,  masterful 
For  the  lietter  mauitenance  of  the  peace,  they 
tlie  (lid  rules  and  they  make  new  rules.  ^^'ritteIl 
law  accunndates  somewhat  rapidly  :  it  is  expected  by  this 
time  that  the  doomsmen  will  be  able  to  find  in  the  "doom- 
book,"  the  fiook  of  written  law,  judgments  apt  for  most  of 
the  cases  which  come  before  them.  This  series  extends  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Liws 
of  Ethelred  c(jntinue  it  intd  tlie  eleventh  century.  His  laws 
were  many,  for  he  had  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again ;  we  can  see  on  their  face  that  they  were  ineffectual. 
He  begs  and  prays  men  to  keep  the  peace  and  desist  from 
crime;  ho  must  beg  and  pray,  for  he  cannot  command  and 
punish.  The  Danes  were  ravaging  and  conquering ;  the  State 
tottered  ;  the  house  of  Cerdic  fell.  It  was  left  for  the  mighty 
Canute  t<i  bring  t(i  a  noble  close  the  first  great  period  in  the 
lu'story  of  Engli.sh  law,  the  period  during  which  laws  were 
written  in  the  Englisli  language,  the  period  whicli  it  is 
convenient  to  call  Anglo-Saxon.  Cannte's  code  we  must,  if 
we  liave  regard  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  issned,  call 
a  long  and  a  C'omprehensive  code.  It  repeats,  with 
improvenients,  things  that  have  lieen  said  before;  the 
great  Dane  was  able  to  enforce  as  laws  i-ules  which  in  the 
month  of  his  predecessor  had  been  little  better  than  pious 
wishes ;  but  it  also  contained  many  things  that  had  not 
been  said  before.  The  whole  economic  and  political  structure 
of  society  was  undergoing  a  great  change.  If  by  any  tw(j 
words  we  could  indicate  the  nature  of  this  elaborate 
process,  we  might  say  that  tribalism  was  giving  place  to 
feudahsm.  Had  (Jannto's  successors  been  his  equals  in  vigour 
and  wisdom,  perhaps  the  change  might  have  been 
consinumated  peacefully,  and  by  lueans  of  written  laws 
which  we  now  might  be  reading.  As  it  was,  there,  came 
to  the  throne  the  holy  but  imbecile  Edward.  In  after  days 
he  WdU  ndt,  only  the  lialo  of  the  saint,  to  which  he  may 
have  been  entitled,  Imt  the  fame,  t(j  which  he  certainly  was 
not  entitl<>d,  of  having  lucn  a  great  legislator.  In  the 
minster  ihat  he  reareil,  king  aftci'  king  made  oath  to  observe 
the   laws   of   the    Confessor.     So    far    as    we     know,    ho    never 
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mtide  a   law.     Had   he   made   laws,   had   he   even   made  good 

use    of    those    that    were    alreadj'    made,    there    might    have 

been     no     Norman     Conquest     of    England.       But   then   had 

there  been  no  Norman    Conquest   of  England,   Edward    would 

never   have    gained    his    fictitious    glories.      As    it    was,    men 

looked    back    to    him    as    the    last    of  the    English   kings   of 

the    English — for   of   Harold,    who    had    bei^ome    the    perjured 

usurper,   there   could   be    no    talk — and    galled    by    the    yoke 

of  their   French   masters,  they   sighed   for   St.    Edwards    law, 

meaning     thereby     the     law     that     had     prevailed     in     a    yet 

unvanquished   England. 

Now    these   enacted   and   written   laws   ot    our   forefathers,   contrast 

representing  as  they  do  some  four  centuries  and  a  half,  repre-  and 

sentino-  as    lontj'   a   period    as  that    which  divides  us  from   the  Modem 
,,,  ,.      ,         ,^  -11  11       1  •  1         ,.  statutes. 

W  ars   ot    the    Koses,    will    seem   a    small    thmg    to   the    nrst 

glance  of  a  modern  eye.  They  might  all  be  handsomely 
printed  on  a  hundred  pages  such  as  that  which  is  now  before 
the  reader.  A  session  of  Parliament  which  produced  no 
larger  mass  of  matter  we  should  nowadays  regard  as  a 
sterile  session.  In  the  Georgian  age  many  more  words  than 
are  contained  in  the  whole  code  of  Canute  would  have  been 
devoted  to  the  modest  piu-pose  of  paving  and  lighting  the 
borough  of  Little  Pedlinc'ton.  It  is  but  fair  to  our  ancient 
kings  and  their  wise-men  to  say  that  when  the}'  spoke,  they 
spoke  brief!}'  and  pointedl}'.  They  had  no  fear  that  in- 
genious lawyers  would  turn  their  words  inside  out.  "  God's 
fee  and  the  Church's,  twelve-fold  " — they  feel  that  they  need 
say  no  more  than  this  about  one  very  important  matter. 
Also,  we  have  to  remember  that  life  was  simple  ;  men  could 
do,  men  could  wish  to  do,  but  few  things.  Our  inci'easinc' 
masteiy  over  the  physical  world  is  always  amplifying  the 
province  of  law,  for  it  is  always  complicating  the  relationships 
which  exist  between  hiunan  beings.  Many  a  modern  Act  of 
Parliament  is  the  product  of  the  steam-engine,  and  there  is 
no  great  need  for  a  law  of  copyright  until  long  after  the 
printing-press  has  begun  its  woi'k.  For  all  this,  however,  it  is 
true  that  these  old  written  and  enacted  dooms  contain  but  a 
part  of  the  law  which  was  enforced  in  England. 

If   we    say   that  law  serves    three    great   purposes,   that    it 
punishes   crime,   redresses    wrong,   and    decides    disputes — and 
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more  (lee])ly  than  this 


perhaps  wc  need  not  go  into  tlie  niatti 

— then  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  in  ancient  days  the  two  tirst 
of  these  three  purposes  are  indistinguishably  blended,  while 
with  the  third  the  legislator  seldom  troubles  himself.  Tf  hf 
can  maintain  the  peace,  suppress  violence  and  theft,  keep  ven- 
geance within  moderate  bounds,  he  is  well  satisfied  :  he  will 
not  be  at  ]iains  to  enact  a  law  of  contract  or  of  inheritance,  a 
law  of  husliand  and  wife,  a  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  All 
this  can  safely  be  left  to  unwritten  tradition.  He  has  no  care 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  remote  posterity  which  will  come 
prying  into  these  aftairs  and  wish  to  write  books  about  them. 
Thus,  to  take  one  example,  the  courts  must  have  been  ready 
to  decide  disputes  about  the  property  of  dead  men ;  there 
must  have  been  a  general  law,  or  various  tribal  or  local  laws, 
of  inheritance.  But  the  lawgivers  tell  us  nothing  about  this. 
If  we  would  recover  the  old  rules,  we  must  make  the  best 
that  we  may  of  straj'  hints  and  chance  stories,  and  of  those 
archaisms  which  we  find  embedded  in  the  law  of  later  daj's. 

The  laws  of  the  folk,  the  "folk-right" — "law"  is  (iiic  of 
those  words  which  the  Danes  bring  with  them — is  known  to  the 
men  of  the  folk,  but  more  especially  to  the  old  and  wise.  The 
freemen,  or  the  free  landowners,  of  the  hundred  arc  in  duty 
bound  to  frecjuent  the  "moot,"  or  court,  of  the  hundred,  to  de- 
clare the  law  and  to  make  the  dooms.  The  presiding  alderman 
or  sheriff  tiu'us  to  them  when  a  statement  of  the  law  is  wanted. 
As  yet  there  is  no  class  of  professional  lawyers,  but  the  work  of 
attending  the  courts  is  discharged  chietl}-  b}*  men  of  substance, 
men  of  thegnly  rank:  the  small  folk  arc  glad  to  stay  at  home. 

Also,  some  men  acquire  a  great  reputation  for  legal  learning, 
and  there  was  much  to  be  learnt,  though  no  one  thought  of 
setting  it  in  writing.  We  should  assuredly  make  a  great  mis- 
take were  we  to  picture  to  ourselves  these  old  hundi-ed-courts 
as  courts  of  e(|uity,  where  "  the  natural  man  "  administered  an 
informal  "law  ol' Nature."  For  one  thing,  as  will  be  said  else- 
where, the  law  of  the  natural  man  is  supernatural  law,  a,  law 
which  deals  in  miracles  and  iiortents.  Hut  then,  again,  it  is 
exceedingly  formal.  Tt  is  a  law  of  procedure  'I'he  right  words 
nmst  lie  said  without  slip  or  trip,  the  due  ceremonial  acts  must 
be  punctiliously  performed,  or  the  whole  transaction  will  go  for 
naught.       This    is    the    main    theme    of   tlie    wise-man's    juris- 
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prudence.  One  suspects 
that  sometimes  the  man 
who,  in  the  estimate  of  his 
ncit^hbours,  has  become 
very  wise  indeed,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  ampHfy  tra- 
dition by  devices  of  his 
uwn.  We  hear  from  Ice- 
land a  wonderful  tale  of  a 
man  so  uniquely  wise  that 
though  he  had  made  him- 
self liable  to  an  action  of 
a  particular  kind,  no  one 
could     bring'    that     action 

against  him.  for  he  and  only  he  knew  the  appropriate  words 
of  summons :  to  trick  him  into  a  disclosure  of  this  precious 
fornuda  is  a  feat  worthy  of  a  hero.  But  formalism  has  its 
admii'able  as  well  as  its  ludicrous  side.  So  long  as  law  is 
unwritten,   it   nmst   be   dramatised    and   acted.     Justice   must 
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a.ssiuno  a  pictui'esque  garb,  or  she  will  not  be  seen.  Antl  even 
of  chicane  we  may  say  a  good  word,  for  it  is  the  homage  which 
lawlessness  pays  to  law. 

We  have  called  the  written  laws  "  tariffs."  They  prescribe  in  Fine  and 
great  detail  the  various  sums  of  money  which  nuist  be  paid  by  tkin.""^' 
wrong-doers.     There  arc  [)a3-nicnts  to  be  made    to  the  injiu'ed 
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person  or  the  kinsfolk  of  the  slain  man  ;  there  are  also  payments 
to  lie  made  to  the  king,  or  to  some  other  representative  of  the 
tribe  or  natit:tn.  The  growth  of  this  S3-stem  of  pecuniary  mulcts 
gradually  restricts  the  sphere  of  self-help  and  vengeance.  The 
tie  of  blood-relationship  has  been  the  straitest  of  all  bonds  of 
union.  If  a  man  of  one  family  was  slain  b}' the  man  of  another, 
there  would  be  a  blood-feud,  a  private  war.  The  State  steps  in 
and  compels  the  injured  family  to  accept  the  dead  man's  "  wer- 
gild '' — the  dead  man's  price  or  worth,  if  it  be  duly  tendered. 
King  Eilmund  goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
dead  man's  kinsfolk  is  not  to  comprise  the  guiltless  members 
ot  the  slayer's  i/lan.  The  law's  last  weapon  against  lawlessness 
is  outlawry.  The  contumacious  offender  is  put  outside  the  peace : 
he  becomes  the  foe  of  all  law-abiding  men.  It  is  their  duty  to 
waste  his  land  and  bui'n  his  house,  to  pursue  him  and  knock  him 
on  the  head  as  though  ho  were  a  beast  of  prey,  for  "  he  bears  the 
wolfs  head."  As  the  State  grows  stronger,  less  clumsy  modes  of 
punishment  become  possible;  the  criminal  can  lie  brought  to 
trial,  and  definitely  sentenced  to  death  or  mutilation.  AVe  can 
watch  a  system  "of  true  punishment.s — corporeal  and  capital 
];nuishments — growing  at  the  expense  of  the  old  system  of 
jiecuniary  mulcts,  blood-feud,  and  outlawry:  but  on  the  eve  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  mere  homicide  can  still  be  atoned  for  by 
the  payment  of  the  dead  man's  price  or  "wergild,"  and  if  that 
be  not  paid,  it  is  rather  for  the  injured  family  than  for  the  State 
to  slay  the  slayer,  ilen  of  different  ranks  had  dilferent  prices : 
the  tliegn  was  worth  six  ceorls,  and  it  seems  very  plain  that  if 
a  ceorl  killed  a  thegn,  he  had  to  die  for  it,  or  was  sold  into 
slaverj^  for  a  thegnly  wergild  was  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
modest  means.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  old  system  perished 
of  over-elaboration.  The  bill  that  a  man-slayer  ran  up  became 
in  the  days  of  feudalism  too  complex  to  be  sunmied,  too  heavy 
to  be  paid  ;  for  the  dead  man's  lord,  the  lord  of  the  place  where 
the  blood  was  shed,  and  it  may  be  inany-  other  lords,  would  claim 
fines  and  forfeitures.  He  harl  to  pay  with  his  eyes  or  with  his 
life  a  debt  that  he  could  not  otherwise  discharge. 
Tiie  As  3'et  our  Germanic  law  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  assaults 

of  Rome,  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  still  it  had  been  slowly  assuming  and 
assimilating  the  civilisation  of  the  old  world.  This  distinction 
we  must  draw.     On  the  one  hand,  tliere  has  been  no  borrowing 
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tVotn  the  Roman  legal  texts.  We  have  no  proof  whatever 
that  during  the  five  centuries  which  preceded  the  Norman  Con- 
quest an)-  one  copy  of  a  Roman  lau-hook  existed  in  England. 
We  hear  faint  and  vague  tidings  of  law  being  taught  in  some  of 
the  schools,  but  nia}-  safely  believe  that  very  little  is  meant 
thereby.  The  written  dooms  of  mn'  kings  have  been  searched 
over  an<l  over  again  by  men  slcilled  in  detecting  the  least  shred 
of  Roman  law  under  the  most  barbaric  disguise,  and  they  have 
found  nothing  worthy  of  mention.  That  these  dooms  are  the 
purest  specimens  of  pure  Germanic  law  has  been  the  verdict  of 
one  scholar  after  another.  Even  the  English  Church,  though 
its  independence  may  often  have  l)een  exaggerated,  became  very 
English.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  said,  to  become  Christian 
was  in  a  certain  sense  to  become  Roman.  Whether,  liad  an 
impassable  wall  been  raised  round  England  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century,  Enghind  \\oul(l  not  be  a  barbarous  country  at 
this  day — that  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered.  As  a 
niattci'  of  fart,  we  had  n<;it  to  work  <Mit  niu'  own  civilisation;  we 
coidd  adopt  results  already  attained  in  I  lie  ancient  world.  Eor 
exani)ile,  we  did  not  invent  the  art  of  writing,  we  adopted  it; 
we  did  nut  invent  our  alphabet,  wc  took  the  Roman.  And  so 
again — ti)  come  nearer  to  our  law — we  borrowed  or  inherited 
fmrn  the  Old  World  the  written  legal  document,  the  written  con- 
veyance, the  will.  TIic  written  conveyance  was  introduced  along 
with  Christianitv  ;  to  all  seeming,  Ethel bert  himself  l)egan  the 
practice  of  '■  booking  "  lands  to  the  churches.  We  have  a  few 
genuine  '-land-books'"  from  the  seventh  and  eighth,  many  from 
the  later  centuries.  For  the  niore  part  they  are  written  in  Latin, 
and  tliev  were  fasliiimed  after  Italian  models:  Imt  at  tlie  same 
time  we  can  see  that  those  models  have  been  barbarised  and 
misunderstood;  the  English  sc-ribes  pervert  \\ic  neat  devices  of 
Roujan  lawyers.  Any  ])hrase  which  draws  a  contrast  between  a 
nation's  law  and  its  civilisation  is  of  course  open  to  objoctioa 
Eut  let  us  suppose  that  at  the  present  day  a  party  of  English 
mis.sionaries  is  setting  forth  to  convert  a  savage  tribe :  perhaps 
no  one  of  them  would  know  enough  of  English  law  to  carry  liim 
through  the  easiest  examination,  and  yet  they  would  take  with 
them  many  ideas  that  are  in  a  certain  sort  the  idms  of  Eugli.sh 
l;iw.  Without  being  able  to  define  miu'der,  ihey  w<iuld  know 
that  in  this  country  mtirderers  are  condenmed  to  death;  they 
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would  think  that  a  written  expression  of  a  man's  last  will  should 
be  respected,  though  they  might  well  doubt  whether  a  will  is 
revoked  by  the  testator's  marriage.  So  it  was  in  the  seventh 
centur}\  From  the  days  of  Ethelbert  onwards  English  law  was 
under  the  influence  of  so  much  of  Roman  law  as  had  worked 
itself  into  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Pestilence   on    the    great   scale    lilayed   a    riart   in    the    social  c. 

life  of  the  Middle  Ages  which   we  cannot  easily    realise.      The  ton. 

medieval    period    may    be   said  to  begin  with  the  srreat  plague  Public 
11  ■      T  1?         ^  •      .1  i     .-.    -    Health, 

which  arose  m  Lower  Egypt  in  the 

rcigu  of  Justinian  (542),  and  spreatl 
over  the  whole  empire  of  the  East 
and  West.  The  writers  of  the 
time  .say  that  nothing  cheeked  its 
progrt'ss :  it  made  havoc  in  cities 
and  ill  the  open  country,  a.scended 
to  the  highest  inhabited  spots  on 
the  mountains,  and  penetrateil  to 
the  regions  of  the  barbarians. 
Along  with  war  and  famine,  sa^'s 
Gibbon,  it  caused  "  a  visible  de- 
crease of  the  human  species,  which 
has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of 
the  fairest  countries  of  the  a-lobe." 
It  was  the  same  disease  as  the 
Black  Death;  and,  like  that  great 
invasion  of  the  fourteenth  centur\-, 
tile  plague  of  the  sixth  century 
broke  out  tune  after  time  ('■alter- 
nately languished  and  revived." 
says  Gibbon),  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
more  years,  being  heard  of  in  one 
province  or  another  as  late  as  the 
year  A.i).  (iOI).  The  question  arises 
whether     it     came    at    length    to 

Britain,  which  had  lost  its  Roman  civilisation,  and  but  for  its 
Celtic  Christianity  would  have  counted  among  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians.  T'ndoubtedly  a  great  plague,  called  the  Yellow 
Plague,  arrived  in  the  South  of  England   in    664,  overran    the 
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whole  country,  sj^read  to  Ireland,  and  continued  at  intervals 
until  085,  if  not  longer.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  seeds  of 
the  plague  of  Justinian's  reign  had  been  wafted  to  Jiritain  at 
an  earlier  date  or  before  the  succession  of  plagues,  from  542 
onwards,  is  lost  on  the  mainland  of  Em-ope.  The  same 
name  of  Yellow  Plague  is  given  to  a  pestilence  which 
destroj^ed  the  common  people  of  Wales  "  in  troops,"  at  the 
time  when  St.  Sampson  held  tlie  See  of  St.  David's,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  St.  Sampson  was  a 
holy  man,  says  the  legend  preserved  by  (iiraldus,  and  not 
afraid  to  die;  but,  like  so  many  other  ecclesiastics  in  all 
time,  he  allowed  liis  own  spirit  of  .self-sacritice  to  be  over- 
ruled by  the  advice  of  those  about  him,  and  took  ship  for 
Brittany,  where  he  was  at  once  made  Archbishop  of  Dol. 
He  carried  with  liiui  to  jiol  the  pallium  of  St.  David,  so 
that  tlie  Welsii  See  lost  its  archiepiscopal  rank ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  that  incident  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  we 
have  the  fact  of  a  great  pestilence  recorded,  ilore  than 
two  generations  pass  before  we  liear  again  of  plague  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  trustworthy  testimony  of  Bede. 
It  entered  English  soil  in  G64,  on  the  s<juth  coast,  as  the 
Black  I)oatli  did  long  after,  and,  like  the  latter,  traversed 
the  countr}-  to  Northumbiia,  and  crossed  to  Ireland.  It 
destroj-ed  many  of  all  ranks — of  the  Irish  it  is  said  two 
out  of  three  died — and  for  the  monasteries  the  details  are 
so  particular  down  to  685  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  a  pestilence  of  the  greater  kind,  comparalile  to 
the  Black  I)eath  itself,  but  of  course  in  a  sjiarser  po])ukitiou 
and  in  a  more  uncivilised  community.  Bede  himself  could 
recall  from  his  early  recollections  ln'W  it  thinned  the  monks 
of  Jarrow,  so  that  his  own  boyish  treble  was  all  the  help  that 
the  abbot  had  in  the  antiphones  and  responses:  and  he  has 
recorded  stories  of  its  ravages  in  the  monasteries  from  Selsey 
to  Lindisfarne,  as  wi-U  as  in  Ireland,  where  so  many  of  the 
English  were  then  leading  the  monastic  life.  It  left  its  mark 
in  the  traditions  of  Britain,  and  was  fabled  long  afterwards 
as  the  grrat  plague  of  Cadwallader's  time. 

Historians,  from  Thucj'dides  to  Nicbnhr,  have  remarked 
on  the  demoralising  effects  of  a  great  pestilence  such  as  that 
had     been.        Bede     himself    savs     that    it    t-aused    the    lately 
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converted  East  Saxons  to  relapse  into  heathenism ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  devastation  of  Britain  by 
pestilence  in  the  seventh  centiuy  (and  all  of  Europe  shortly 
before),  little  as  it  bulks  in  the  annals,  was  one  chief  reason 
why  the  centuries  following  were  eniphaticallj-  the  Dark  Ages. 
Those  effects,  such  as  tliey  were,  had  not  been  produced  by 
anything  that  the  natives  had  done  or  left  undone ;  the 
calamity  was  an  invasion  of  Britain  from  a  source  which  can 
be  found  at  length  as  tar  away  as  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  just 
as  the  next  great  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  same  plague  in 
the  fourteenth  century  can  be  traced  to  the  river-basins  of 
China.  The  pestilences  of  native  origin,  which  occur  at 
longer  or  shorter  inter\als  in  the  centiu'ies  following,  were 
due  to  famines  from  failure  of  the  crops  and  loss  of  cattle  in 
bad  seasons,  and  they  took  the  less  mortal  forms  of  fever  and 
tlux.  They  thinned  the  population  no  doubt,  liut  not  more 
than  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  race  would  make  up  for  in 
a  few  years;  whereas  the  great  foreign  invasions  of  plague 
proper  made  a  reduction  of  numbers  which  took  centuries  to 
replace.  Of  these  famine-pestilences,  usually  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  nuirrain  of  cattle,  there  are  onl\'  a  few  recorded 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  They  were,  indeed,  less  frequent 
in  England  than  abroad,  and  one  special  form  of  epidemic, 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  or  ergotism,'  arising  from  the  use  of 
rye  bread  (or  "  black  bread ")  containing  a  poison,  was 
conunon  in  France  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
hardly  mentioned  at  all  in  the  English  Chronicles.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  these  pestilential  periods,  during  which 
many  of  the  chief  thegns  died,  was  the  three  years  aliout 
897,  when  King  Alfred  was  carrying  on  his  long  but 
victorious  struggle  against  tlie  invading  Danes.  Some  six 
or  eight  lamine-pcstilences  are  mentioned  from  that  time 
to  the  Conquest,  which  were  mostly  connected  Avith  Danish 
invasions,  and  were  caused  as  much  by  the  ruthless  devas- 
tntion  of  war  and  by  conseipiont  neglect  of  aa'riculturc  as 
by  inclement  seasons.  For  one  of  the  epidemics,  in  the 
year  9C2,  the  Chronicle  records  1  iriefly  that  "  the  great 
fever  was  in  London."  In  the  year  1005,  the  Danes  having 
been  in  the  country  for  some  time,  such  was  the  extremity 
P  Erj^ot  is  a  disease  affecting  rye  and  other  cereals.] 
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of  famine  thai  ISwcyn  found  it  prudent  to  talve  liis  men 
home  to  Denmark  for  a  .short  space — until  the  next 
harvest  doubtless.  From  that  time,  to  the  landing;-  of 
William  of  Normandy,  the  entries  of  famine  and  pestilence 
are  more  frequent  than  usual :  and  the  result  of  the 
Domesday  survey  indicates  that  much  land  had  gone  out  ot 
cultivation. 

The    bands   of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  who,  in  the    fifth    and 
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si.xth  centuries,  overran  and  settled  iu  Eastern  liiitain, 
were,  in  their  military  customs  and  organisation,  mui'h  like 
the  other  Teuftuiic  tribes  who,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date, 
threw  tliemselxes  ii[>i)ii  tlie  more  siiuthern  provinces  of  the 
JJdiiiaii  iMiipire,  there  to  build  up  the  Frankish  and  ( iothic 
kinydoiiis.  ]>iit  the  An«,des  and  Saxmis  were  a  stage  nearer 
the  primitive  barbarism  that  wi'  read  <>f  in  the  "  Gei-mania " 
of  Taritus  than  were  their  sontlu-ru  neigh Ihiui-s.  The  (iotli 
and  l''r;iuk  hail  dwelt  fir  generations  along  the  frontier  of 
the  liduiaii  iMiipirc,  and  had  learnt  somewhat  of  the  art 
of  war  while  edntending  with  the  legions,  and  more  wliile 
serving — as    they    habitually    dlil--  in    tlie  ranks  n\'  the   Uomaii 
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auxiliaries.  Among  the  Gotli.s  especially  we  find  the  use  of 
armour  and  the  employment  of  lai'ge  bodies  of  cavalry  well 
established  in  the  fifth  century,  while  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
were  still  a  nation  of  foot-soldiery,  and  rarely  provided  with 
any  defensive  arms  save  a  light  shield.  Living  by  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider,  at  the  back  of  Germany,  with  numerous  tribes 
placed  between  themselves  and  the  Roman  frontier,  the  Angle 
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and  Saxon  had  very  little  contact  with  the  Empire,  and 
preserved  the  ancient  Teutonic  habits  of  war  almost  un- 
changed. It  was  rare  for  them  to  see  more  of  the  Roman 
than  could  be  gathered  in  a  short  pirate-raid  to  the  British 
or  Belgic  coast.  Unlike  their  brethren  to  the  west  and  .south, 
they  seem  ver}-  rarely  to  have  talvon  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.' 

But  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  the  Saxons  and 
their  kinsmen,  the  Angles  and  Jutes,  began  to  come  to  Britain 
not  merely  for  transient  piratical  excursions,  but  with  the  object 
of  securing  a  permanent  settlement  among  the  harassed  Celtic 
tribes  who  now  disputed  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  the  possession  of  the  once-prosperous  province  which  the 
legions  had  abandoned. 

'  A  single  "  ala "  [troop]  only  of  Sivxons  is  found  mentioned  in  thp 
"  Notitia  Dijfnitatura  "  which  contains  the  muster-roll  of  the  Roman  army  of 
about  A.D.  41.^  (p.  Wi). 
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AMiat  the  Saxon  war-band  was  like  we  know  well  enongh 
from  the  description  of  the  lionian  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  the 
archaic  English  epic  nf  Beowulf  The  i-liief  who  had  made  him- 
self a  great  name  in  war,  gathered  around  him  a  .swarm  of  com- 
panion.s — coinifef'  as  Tacitus  called  them,  gesifhs  as  the  early 
English  laws  style  them.  To  them  he  delivered  sword  and 
.shield ;  they  dwelt  ar(.)und  his  hearth  and  shared  his  feasts  and 
drinking  bouts.  All  had  sworn  t"  be  his  "  men,"  to  follow  him 
to  the  held  and  obey  his  lightest  wortl  in  peace  and  war.  They 
had  put  their  freedom  and  their  future  in  his  hands  ;  in  return 
he  was  bound  to  deal  nobly  with  them,  to  part  among  them  the 
proceeds  of  his  comjuests  and  forays,  to  deck  them  with  rings 
of  gold  and  costly  raiment,  and  share  among  them  the  corn-lands 
and  pastures  tliat  tlieir  swords  nnght  win  him. 

^^'hat  were  the  arms  and  appearance  of  the  war-band  of 
gesiths  that  followed  a  Hengest  or  a  Cerdic  to  win  themselves  a 
home  on  Eriti.sh  soil,  we  know  well  enough  from  the  tangible 
evidence  of  countless  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  as  well  as  from  the 
descriptions  of  writers.  They  fought  on  foot,  though  great 
men  used  horses  to  ride  to  the  battletield.  The  chiefs  and 
their  more  honoured  followers  wore  shirts  of  chain-mail 
rea(diing  down  to  the  thighs,  and  ii-on  helmets,  often  adorned 
witli  the  figure  of  a  boar  for  crest.  But  the  majority  of  the 
host  went  forth  in  their  tunics,  without  any  defensive  armour 
save  the  shield.  This  was  a  round,  convex  tai-get  of  wood,  gene- 
rally of  the  lime-tree,  strengthened  in  the  centre  with  a  large 
projecting  iron  boss,  and  jn-otected  round  its  edge  with  an  iron 
rim.  Sometimes  leather  was  stretched  across  the  wood  for  extra 
strength,  and  devices  were  often  painted  upon  it. 

Such  w'cre  the  defensive  arms  of  the  Old  English.  Of 
weapons  of  offence,  the  spear  seems  to  have  been  the  most  uni- 
versal, as  it  had  been  among  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus 
described  four  hundred  years  earliei'.  In  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
teries it  is  the  weapon  found  buried  with  every  warrior,  while 
the  sword  is  1)y  no  means  so  in)iversal.  Barbud  and  triangular 
spear-heads  are  occasionally  found,  but  tlic  usual  type  has  a 
lozenge-shaped  head,  which  varies  front  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  The  length  of  the  whole  weapon  was,  on  the  average, 
about  six  feet.  The  oldest  Engli.sh  sword  was  straight,  double- 
edged,  and  acutely  pointed.     It  was  not  as  yet  fitted  with  a  cross- 
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piece  01"  guard,  the  handle  merely  curving  in  for  the  grasp.  But 
ere  long  the  invaluable  addition  of  the  guard  was  made,  and  the 
swoid  assumed  the  ordinary  cross-handled,  medieval  shape.  The 
axe  was  not  a  common  weapon.  When  found,  it  is  not  of  the 
large-headed,  long-staved  type  introduced  by  the  Danes  at  a  later 
date,  but  is  of  a  light  shape,  resembling  the  ancient  Frankish 
"  francisca,"  showing  a  tomahawk-like  blade  and  constructed 
to  be  thrown,  no  less  than  to  be  used  for  hewing.  The  large 
two-edged  dagger,  of  a  broad  leaf  shape,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
long,  seems  to  have  been  the  sea.r  which  is  always  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  Saxons,  but  it  is  not  so  frequently  found 
as  might  have  been  expected  fronj  its  celebrit}'. 

Among  missile  weapons,  the  javelin,  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  was  the  favoiu'ite.  The  bow,  though  not  unconunou, 
was  never  a  typical  nor  a  very  effective  weapon  witli  the  Old 
English  ;  still  less  was  the  sling  emploj-ed — though  it,  too,  was 
not  unknowii. 

Unmolested  for  several  centuries  in  their  new  island 
home,  and  only  ene'au-ed  in  wars  with  their  weaker  Celtic 
neighboiu's,  or  with  each  other,  the  old  English  kejjt  up  the 
ancient  Teutonic  war-customs  long  after  they  had  become 
modified  among  Continental  nations.  Tiie  wars  of  Edwin,  or 
Ofta,  or  Egbert  were  fought  out  by  the  king  and  his  gesiths 
backed  by  the  hasty  levies  of  the  shires  headed  by  tlieir 
ealdormen  and  reeves.  Hence  came  the  spasmodic  and 
inconsecjuent  nature  of  the  wars  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries.  No  great  organiser  arose  to  create  a  new- 
military  power,  and  the  ancient  type,  etticient  enough  in  the 
days  of  the  first  conquest  of  Britain,  was  unsuited  to  the  new- 
conditions  of  the  English  monarchies.  The  strength  of  a 
kino'dom  could  be  mustered  for  a  single  battle  or  a  short 
campaign,  but  there  was  no  permanent  military  organisation 
such  as  was  needed  if  one  kingdom  was  to  thoroughly  subdue 
and  hold  down  another.  Hence  came  the  want  of  cuntiuuity 
in  the  Old  English  history ;  all  the  victories  and  conquests  ot 
an  Oswald  or  an  Ofta  were  of  no  avail,  because  the  subject 
kingdoms--hel(l  down  by  no  permanent  garri.son  or  standing 
army— kept  revolting  till  they  chanced  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  their  neighbours!  or  at  least  became  free  when  death 
removed   the  crreat  warrior  who  had  subdued  them. 
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™«  The    aimless     strife     between     tlio     Old     Eiiulisli     kiiindums 

Armies  .    ,  ,.,.,.;  - 

of  the         iiun'ht    have     been    protracted    iiidi'tiuitely    d    a    new    power 

Danes.  |j.^j  j^^j.  intervened  to  bring  about  the  tniion  of  England. 
This  power  was  that  of  the  J)anisli  Wickings,'  who  swooped 
down  on  the  island  in  the  ninth  century,  and  seemed 
about  to  deal  with  the  English  much  as  the  P]nglish  had 
dealt  with  the  Welsh  live  lumdred  years  before.  The 
Wickings  were  in  u  state  of  society  almost  exactly 
resembling  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  consisting  of  war-bands  of  adventurers  who  had 
elected  to  follow  the  lianner  of  some  noted  leader,  and 
expected  to  win  plunder  and  land  while  fighting  his  battles. 
From  the  first  moment  of  their  arrival  the  Danes  showed, 
by  the  fearful  .success  of  their  raids,  tliat  they  had  obtained 
a  complete  militar}-  ascendency  over  the  English.  The 
latter,  now  settled  for  centuries  on  the  land,  scattered  in 
small  communities  over  a  large  space,  and  taught  liy 
Christianity  to  abstain,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  wars 
which  had  been  the  delight  of  their  ancestors,  had  lost  tlie 
constant  practice  in  arms  which  once  made  the  strength 
of  their  military  organisation.  Personally  the  Dane  was  a 
member  of  an  old  war-band  contending  with  a  farmer  fresh 
from  the  plough,  a  veteran  soldier  pitted  against  a  raw 
nnlitiaman.  He  was  far  better  provided  with  arms  than 
his  adversaries,  for  the  iron  cap  an<l  mail-shirt  seem  to 
have  been  universal  among  the  Wickings,  and  not  exceptional. 
as  was  the  case  aniono-  the  English.  The  lew  of  an  English 
kingdom  came  otit  against  them  witPi  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  mailed  men,  backed  by  a  half-armed  crowd  of 
rustics  bearing  weapons  of  all  kinds,  from  spear  and  sworrl 
to   scythe   and   stone-hammer. 

Tactics.  With  anything  like  ci[ual  mnnbers  in  the  field  the  Wicking 

was  easily  able  to  hold  his  own  :  but  when  the  whole  country- 
side had  been  raised,  and  the  levy  of  tliree  or  four  shires  was 
swarming  up  against  him,  the  invader  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed bv  the  force  of  numbers  if  he  had  waited  to  be 
attacked  in  the  open.  Fighting,  liowever,  was  not  so  much  his 
end  as  plunder:  and  when  the  angry   cotmtry  folk  tiu-ned  out 

'  Popularly  callnl  •■Vikings":    see  p.  210,  anti. 
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auainst  him  in  ovcrwlieliiiiim-  strena;th,  the  Wickingf  took 
to  his  boats  again,  or  saved  himself  by  a  rapid  march 
into  a  nrw  and  nnliarriud   district.     The  English  army  arrived, 

as  a  rnle,  at  the   spot  where   the 
ravager   had   last   been    seen,    to 

i  J'   \{        ^^^'^    ^^^^i    blazing    cottages    and 

r  >f      »        pillaged    churches,   but   no  trace 

of  an  enemy.  Ere  long  it  be- 
came a  favourite  habit  of  the 
A\'ickings,  as  soon  as  they  had 
landed,  to  lay  hands  on  all  the 
horses  of  the  neighbourhotxl, 
and  provide  themselves  with  the 
means  of  rapid  motion  the  mo- 
ment they  had  got  ashore. 
"  There  the  army  was  a-horsed  " 
is  a  frequent  phrase  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  when  the 
doings  of  one  of  the  Wicking  liosts  are  being  detailed.  Unee  in 
the  .saddle,  the  Danish  horse-marine,  if  so  we  ma}-  call  him,  rode 
away  from  the  English  forces  as  long  as  he  listed.  They  toiled 
after  him  in  vain,  till 
he  chose  to  return  to 
his  ship.s  and  take  his 
departure.  When  in- 
tercepted, and  driven 
to  bay — as  was  some- 
times the  case  in  spite 
of  all  their  skill  and 
swiftness  —  the  Danes 
habitually  took  to  sur- 
rounding themselves 
with  entrenchments,  a 
custom  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  never  adopted. 
Girt  by  a  ditch  and 
palisade  on  some  con- 
venient   hill    or    cape, 

they  waited  behind  their  defences  till  the  English  levies  had 
melted  home  again.  Assaults  on  the  Danish  entrenchments 
were    seldom   successful ;    the   local   levies  could  seldom  break 
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through  stakes  and   fosse   inamicd   by    the   heavily-armed    line 
of  axemen. 

If  we  trace  out  a  typical  campaign  ef  Englishman  against. 
Dane,  such  as  Ethelred  and  Alfred's  great  struggle  against  the 
hosts  of  Halfdan  and  Bagsaeg  in  S71,  we  find  that  when,  after 
winning  a  considerable  victory  in  the  open  Held,  the  English 
king  thrust  the  invaders  into  their  fortified  camp  at  Reading, 
he  was  quite  unable  to  storm  it,  and  ended  a  successful  cam- 
paign by  a  dismal  failure  and  a  retreat  from  before  the  impreg- 
nable palisades.  The  disasters  of  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  ninth 
century  caused  the  re-organisation  of  the  Old  English  military 
system.  It  was  obvious  that  something  more  than  a  hasty 
nnister  of  the  English  levies  was  necessary  to  keep  awa\-  the 
Danes.  ]->y  the  hands  of  the  great  Alfred  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  military  strength  of  England  was  accom- 
plished. He  built  a  fleet,  which  di<l  something  to  dispute  the 
ctjuiplete  control  of  the  sea  which  the  Danes  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, and  made  their  eas}'  retreats  by  water  more  dangerous. 
On  land  his  work  was  even  more  notable.  It  ^vas  directed 
towards  strengthening  the  more  efficient  elements  in  thenatirmal 
host,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  heavily-armed  warriors 
which  it  contained.  This  was  done  by  taking  into  the  strict 
niilitarj'  dependence  on  the  king  as  war-lord,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  companions  of  an  earlier  age,  all  the  landed  men  of  the 
kingdom.  Every  holder  of  five  hides  of  land  was  subjected  to 
"  thegn-service,"  as  the  military  dependence  on  tlie  king  had 
now  grown  to  be  called.  The  thcgns  had  to  follow  their  lord 
whenever  he  took  the  field,  arrayed  in  full  etpiipment  of  helm 
and  mail-shirt,  aiul  formed  the  core  and  pci'mancnt  basis  of  the 
royal  army.  Such  were  the  "liands  of  c-hosrn  ones '''at  whose 
head  Alfred,  and  his  son  Edward,  faced  the  Danish  axemen  and 
tiu'ned  the  balance  of  war  in  favour  of  England.  The  great 
national  levy,  though  it  still  retained  its  miscellaneous  arma- 
ment and  conijiarative  inefficiency,  was  made  a  more  permanent 
military  force  by  being  divided  into  two  halves,  each  of  which 
was  to  take  the  field  in  turn,  whik^  the  other  tilled  the  ticlil.^. 
It  .served  but  as  the  shaft  of  the  wenpon  of  which  the  thegnliood 
formed  the  iron  barb. 

Thus  reorganised,  and    led    by   tlie    gallant    ))rinces    of    the 
house  of  Egbert,  the  English  host  asserted  an  e(|Uality  with,  iind 
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then  nil  ascendenc}'  over,  the  Wickin^-  bands.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  invaders  had  sunk  in  military  efficiency  from 
the  moment  that  they  bct,'an  to  "  give  hostages  to  fortune."  The 
predominance  of  the  tir.st  W'ickings  came  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  professional  soldiers  devoted  to  war  alone,  and  that  tliey 
had  no  homes  or  treasures  to  defend,  like  their  adversaries,  but 


RE-M.ilXS     OF    Tin:     DAMSII     CAJIl'     XKAI;     REAlllM:. 
{From  a   IVater-colour  P'xmtiwj  in  the  I'ussimloii  of  Mi\    Victor  White,   Raiding.) 


were  always  free  to  take  the  oft'ensive.  Their  sons,  avIio  had 
accjuired  farms  and  houses  in  England  and  settled  down  into 
landholders,  were  neither  so  constantly  prai'tised  in  arms  nor  so 
free  of  responsibilities  of  defence.  A  Dane  of  the  "  Dane-Law  " 
(Danelagh),  when  at  war  witli  Edward  or  Athelstan,  liad  to 
protect  his  own  ^'oi'kshire  or  Lincolnshire  homestead,  as  well  as 
to  endeavour  to  harry  Wesscx.  An  enemy  who  has  towns  to  be 
burnt  and  cattle  to  be  lifted  is  much  more  easily  dealt  with  than 
a  mere  marauder  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  whose  basis  ol 
operations  is  the  sea.  In  the  tenth  centiny  the  tables  had  been 
completely  turned  between  Englishman  and  Dane — it  was  the 
former  who  generally  took  the  offensive,  rnd  it  is  noteworthy 
that  they  worked  on  the  very  lines  that  their  adversaries  had 
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used  thirty  years  before — making  a  similar  use  of  fortified 
positions  with  diti-h  and  judisadefor  tlie  purpose  of  holdinj^  the 
enemy  at  bay.  Edward  tlie  Elder  worked  against  tlie  J.)ane-Law 
with  a  regular  succession  of  forts  of  attack,'  l)uilding  up  a  "burh" 
opposite  ever}'  Danish  town,  and  keeping  a  permanent  garrison 
there  to  contain  the  sallies  of  the  inhabitants  and  hold  down 
the  neighbourhood.  The  decisive  battle  of  Brunanburli,  where 
the  English  defeated  a  great  confedera(/y  of  English  Danes, 
Wickings  from  Ireland,  and  Scots,  marks  the  final  end  of  the 
jieriod  of  danger  from  the  invaders  from  the  north. 

The  intiuence  of  the  Danes  had  marked  itself  on  English 
warfare,  not  merely  by  the  changc-s  that  it  caused  in  organisa- 
tion, but  by  certain  novelties  of  ec|uipmenr  for  which  the 
English  were  indebted  to  their  adversaries.  Tliese  were  the 
introduction  of  the  long,  kite-shaped  shield,  wliich  seems  to 
have  almost  superseded  the  earlier  round  shield  by  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  adoption  of  the  great  Danish  axe  as 
a  national  weapon.  This  was  something  very  different  from  the 
old  Saxon  axe,  being  no  missile,  but  a  massive  head,  a  foot  long 
in  the  blade,  fitted  to  a  tive-feet  handle,  and  wielded  by  both 
hands.  By  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  had  superseded 
the  sword  as  the  typical  weapon  of  the  English  thegnhood. 
Every  authority  agrees  as  to  the  fearful  wounds  which  it  could 
inflict  when  wielded  by  strong  arms.  It  could  cleave  helm  and 
skidl  to  tlic  very  shoulders,  lop  off  a  thigh,  and  even  sweep 
off'  the  head  of  a  horse. 

The  wars  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Redeless, 
wlien  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  united  England  suddenly 
collapsed  before  the  attacks  of  Sweyn  and  Canute,  bring  out  one 
or  two  new  facts.  From  the  military  point  of  view,  the  land  fell 
a  victim  to  the  danger  of  feudal  decentralisation,  due  to  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  King  Edgar  in  cutting  up  his  realm  into  great 
eaidormanies,  whose  rulers  grew  too  independent  and  foiled  to 
help  each  other  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Instead  of  the  king 
heading  the  imited  thegnhood  of  the  whole  kingdom,  backed 
by  the  national  levy,  we  find  the  great  Ealdormen  at  the  head 
of  separate  provincial  levies,  maintaining  a  s]iasmodic  Avarfare 
without  lending  each  other  assistance.  The  fall  of  the  Saxon 
bouse  was  finally  accomplished  in  1013,  wdieii  the  Ealdormen 

'  'EiriTeix'"'/"'"'''-  ^*  *  Greek  would  have  caUed  them. 
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of  Novtliuiiibria  and  East  Anglia  took  Swej-n  to  lord  and 
mastei*,  and  repudiated  their  allegiance  to  Ethelred.  When 
such  action  b}'  provincial  magnates  had  become  possible,  the 
rule  of  the  king  had  obviously  become  a  mere  fiction,  and 
feudal  independence  had  practically  rcplac'cd  it. 

The  rule  of  Canute  was  notable  in  England,  not  merely  for 
his  temporary  suppression  of  tlie  danger  of  disintegration,  by 
the  rough  method  o(  the  summary  nuu'dcr  of  the  great  earls  of 
Mercia  and  Northmnbria,  Uchtred  and  Edric,  but  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  military  elenjent  into  the  kingdom.  Canute 
retained  with  him,  when  he  sent  the  rest  of  his  army  home  to 
Denmark,  a  small  standing  army  of  picked  mercenaries — his 
"  house-carles,"  or  military  household.  They  were  not  a  com- 
paratively small  body  like  the  gcsiths  of  an  ancient  Saxon  king, 
nor  were  they  rewarded  with  lands  and  allowed  to  dwell  apart 
from  their  Jord.  ]>ut,  to  the  number  of  several  tlinusands,  they 
constantly  followed  the  king,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  any 
force  that  he  had  occasion  to  raise. 

This  institution  survived  after  the  death  of  Canute.  Both 
his  sons,  and  their  successors,  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold 
Godwinson,  maintained  under  arms  this  body  of  picked  men. 
The  royal  house-carles  were  the  core  of  the  armies  with  which 
Earl  Siward  smote  Macbeth's  Scots  and  Earl  Harold  Inmted 
down  the  Welsh  of  King  Griffith. 


The    first   things   which   strike    us   about  the  earliest  English  h.  frank 

*-  ...  HEATH 

literature  which  has  siu-vi\-ef}  till  to-day  are  its  extreme  antiquity,  qj^ 
and,  in  spite  of  its  very  fraomentarv  state,  its  bulk  when  com-  EngUsh 
pared  with  the  early  literary  monuments   of  other  Germanic  ture. 
races.     The  Gothic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Ultilas 
and  his  disciples  is.  of  course,  considerably  older  than  the  earliest 
Old  English  remains  which  deserve  the  name  of  literature,  but 
neither  Gothic  nor  any  other  Continental  tongue  can  show  any 
original  work   to   compare  in   antiquity    with   "  Beowulf,"   and 
whilst  the  oldest  German  poem  surviving,  the  "  Hildebrandslied" 
(about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century),  is  but  a  small  fragment, 
the  "  Beowulf"  is  a  complete  work.     The  next  point  to  be  noticed 
is  the  fact  that  the  earliest  English  literature  is  poetry,  prose 
coming  into  prommeuce  when  the  poetic  age  was  past.     In  tiiis 
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the  English  fullow   the   same   course    of    devclopmeiit   as    the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Aryans. 
^P*^  If  we  are  called  upon  to  label  this  Old  English  poetry,  and 

place  it  in  one  of  the  recognised  pigeon-holes  which  critics  have 
made  for  the  classification  of  poetic  productions,  we  shall  see  that 
the  bulk  of  it  is  best  to  be  described  as  "  epic."  The  popular 
idea  of  the  moaning  of  the  word  "  epic  "  is  largely  determined 
by  a  long  literary  tradition  commg  down  from  Homer  to  the 
time  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  who  furnished  people  with  neat 
recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  poem ;  but  this,  at 
any  rate,  is  clear — that  what  we  understand  as  national  in  oppo- 
sition to  literai'y  epic  belongs  to  that  stage  of  social  development 
which  we  call  "  heroic."  In  the  heroic  age  the  individual  counts 
for  a  great  deal ;  and  his  deeds,  if  he  be  a  strong  man,  arc  of 
nmch  greater  comparative  value  to  his  people  than  in  later  times 
when  organisation  has  allotted  a  share  of  the  general  work  to 
each  man,  and  evils  of  all  sorts  are  warded  ofl  by  systematic  co- 
operation under  the  guidance  of  appointed  leaders.  As  a  result, 
the  strong  man  (be  he  Theseus,  who  slays  the  Minotaur;  or 
Hercules,  who  cleanses  the  Ausrean  stables;  or  Beowulf,  wlio 
kills  the  dragon  or  the  marsh-tieuds)  wins  much  gratitude  tor 
himself  and  a  large  amount  of  attention  for  his  deeds.  His 
exploits  are  felt  to  be  of  deep  national  importance,  and  to 
express  in  a  very  real  way  national  aspirations  and  the  national 
life.  And  when  around  the  heartlis  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
the  valorous  deeds  of  such  a  man  are  sung  by  the  native  bard,i 
whether  it  be  in  ancient  Greece  or  in  eai'ly  England,  it  is  an 
epic  lay  or  ballad  which  the  audience  listens  to.  If  some 
shaping  hand  sliduld  bring  together  several  such  lays,  all  dealing 
with  various  adventures  of  one  hero,  and  imjiarts  imity  to  the 
whole,  we  have  such  an  epos  as  "  The  Wrath  of  Achilles  " — the 
"  Odyssey  " — or  "  Beowulf"  It  nmst  be  evident  from  this  that 
the  character  of  the  hero,  as  distinguished  from  the  situations 
in  which  he  is  placed,  is  the  important  thing  in  epic  poetry, 
whilst  in  romantic  just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  At  the  same 
time  there  Avas  a  tendency  to  rai.se  the  hero  above  the  human 
level;  the  very  fact  that  he  was  felt  to  embody  the  national 
genius  aided  this,  whilst  a  decline  of  the  pupular  belief  in  the 

'  '".Scop"  has   a   more   special   meaning,  being  applied    to  a  poet   attached 
to  some  prinoel.y  court. 


•cjufe  fj^.C-civ  pilr  ,r:c..5  pfc^e  ^u^,",,,^ 
lion^  locen     hjim^  Jften  fcni  jonr.  wf&tyh 
jte- ^feir  pUM   c;att^..i>J    '|?C7iic?n  ferr-on 

pw  jjrfj"  n.ece^ef  ^aal-  bn^on  |)<.ico  bence- 
bs-jinari     njun^  ion    jutf  (ftip-o  ^^umena 

.ft-jjE^i^ie  -^  liolz:  Up"  ^ju^  •;•  "iffe- 

xe-  fc/b^r  -S]^€^  r>'|ican  -}^|itm  ]ielrrr..r> 

ttn  -lomliW-  nefealiic  eljje&^i^^e  j^uf 
r?       ri/anire-  men  mo^l5l^C|ul^^■|7e^}c|'•§^epjt 
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truth  of  their  mythology  prevented  any  feehng  that  sacrilege 
had  been  coniuiitted.  We  lind,  therefore,  so  soon  as  the  myths 
began  to  be  treated  artistically  and  put  into  literary  form,  that 
the  gods  tended  to  become  more  human  in  character,  whilst  the 
favourite  heroes  rose  in  the  scale  and  were  conceived  of  as 
demigods.  Parallel  to  this  change  of  mental  attitude,  a  develop- 
ment of  style  had  taken  place  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
The  old  religious  hymns,  which  were  intended  for  choral  song, 
and  had  therefore  been  composed  in  strophic  form,  gave  place  to 
a  less  excited  kind  of  verse,  better  suited  to  the  recounting  of  a 
scries  of  important  events,  in  whicli,  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
the  lines  were  no  longer  arranged  into  stanzas.  And  as  civilisa- 
tion grew,  and  attention  came  to  be  given  to  the  details  of  life, 
so  the  poets,  who  at  first  had  been  content  with  a  curt  and 
pointed  st^'le  which  told  the  main  facts  and  no  more,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  (.)ld  German  "  Song  of  Hildcbrand,"  introduced  more 
and  more  detail  into  their  treatment,  adding  in  this  way  to  the 
vividness  of  the  character,  actions,  and  life  of  the  jiersons  they 
represented.  So  English  poetry  in  the  sixth  century  had  gained 
for  itself  that  union  of  richness  and  vividness  of  handling  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  epic  style.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  English  poetry  ever  reached  the  perfection 
of  technique  found  in  the  Homeric  epos.  Many  causes,  and 
chief  amongst  them  the  introduction  of  Christianity  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  nipped  this  form  of  art  just  as  it  was 
commencing  to  open  out  into  flower,  and  favoured  forms  of 
thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  ofi'ered  false  models  of  stjde  on 
the  other,  which  were  fatal  to  its  further  growth.  For  instance, 
the  Old  English  poet  had  a  great  love  for  descriptive  appella- 
tives which  call  attention  to  some  one  aspect  of  the  person  or 
object  thought  of  These  phrases'  are  most  often  used  in  appo- 
sition to  the  noun  or  pronoun  they  refer  to — e.g.  "  Therefore 
thanks  be  to  the  Holy  (3ne  That  He  has  deemed  us  worthy,  the 
prince  of  glory.  The  eti'rnal  LonJ,  for  all  time."-  Often,  however, 
these  paraphrases  are  used  instead  of  the  noun.      In  the  later 

'  Technically  called  KfUiiiii^'ar  (_/.c.  "tokens"),  the  term  used  for  them 
in  old  Xorse  poetry. 

-  "Seafarer."  1.  lL'2  ff.  This  quotation  is  also  an  example  of  another 
characteristic  of  the  Old  English  poetic  style,  viz.  disjointed  apposition,  the 
separation  of  the  words  in  apposition  from  the  word  which  they  qualify. 
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Old  English  poetry,  under  the  influence  of  I'ynewulf  and  his 
school,  they  are  much  more  frequent  and  far  more  artiticiai ; 
indeed,  this  particular  kind  of  "  conceit "  becomes  almost  as 
pronounced  as,  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  in  the  work  of  Cowlej' 
or  amongst  the  clique  of  "  Precieuses  "  ridiculed  Ly  Moliere,  who 
spoke  of  a  glass  of  water  as  un  bain  inter ieur. 

Whilst,  however.  Old  English  poetry  is  so  i-ich  in  the  use  i>f 
appellatives,  it  is  surprisingly  sparing  in  its  use  of  descriptive 
epithets ;  and  so  seldom  does  it  make  use  of  a  complete  simile 
that  this  Hgure  of  speech  maj'  be  said  to  bo  non-existent.'  In 
both  these  latter  beauties  the  Homeric  epic,  on  the  contrary,  is 
particularly  rich.  Old  English  poetry  is  highly  metajDhorical, 
and  fond  of  periphrastic  nouns  and  })hrases,  but  very  poor  in 
adjectives  and  carefully-elaborated  similes :  the  Homeric  poems 
are  poor  in  "  tokens  "  of  the  kind  described  above,  but  ver}'  rich 
in  stiitable  epithets  and  in  similes  full  of  highly-wrought  and 
elaborate  detail.  The  passionate  restlessness  of  the  Oermaiiic 
genius  did  not  allow  time  for  lengthened  pauses  in  the  story, 
but  hurried  on  to  the  main  issue,  caring  as  little  for  reflection 
or  illustrative  examples  as  it  did  for  subjective  aualj'sis. 

If  we  remember,  iinally,  that  Old  Engli.sh  poetry  was  nnich 
addicted  to  the  repetition,  not  merely  of  individual  words  and 
phrases,  but  also  of  whole  thoughts,  expressing  the  same  fact 
from  a  different  point  of  view  twice  or  even  three  times — a 
repetition  which  makes  the  story  halt — we  shall  have  some  idea 
of  its  chief  characteristics  and  limitations.  Other  peculiarities, 
chiefly  syntactical,  woidd  lead  us  too  far  atield.- 

'  There  are  only  four  similes  in  the  whole  of  "Beowulf" — viz.  11.  I'ls' 
727.  985,  and  IfiOS— all  of  the  simplest  description.  The  last  and  lonjiest 
describes  Beowulf's  sword  as  melting  like  the  ice  when  God,  who  has 
power  over  times  and  seasons,  loosens  tlie  frost-fetters  of  winter,  but  it  is 
a  late  interpolation  by  a  Christian  scribe. 

-  A  word  must  be  said  here  upon  the  form  of  verse  which  the  English, 
in  common  with  the  other  Germanic  tribes,  made  use  of.  This  is  contro- 
versial ground,  but  the  main  facts  are  clear.  Old  English  versification  is 
based  upon  rhythm,  not  upon  metre,  and  also  upon  the  law  that  verse-accent 
must  fall  together  with  the  natural  word-stress.  As  it  was  intended  to  be 
sung,  the  important  thing  was  that  there  should  be  a  iixed  number  of  beats 
in  the  line,  not  that  there  should  be  a  definite  number  of  syllables.  Each 
normal  line  accordingly  has  two  cJiii-f  accents  in  each  half,  the  whole  being 
divided  into  two  by  a  very  marked  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  verse.  [It  has 
also  two  sub-accents  in  each  hemistich,  though  this  is  denied  by  the  followers 
of  Sievers.]     In  the  best  period,  that  previous  to  CynewuLf,  little  or  no  use  is 
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Beowulf.  xhe  greatest  oF  the  Old  English  poems  is  the  epic  of  "  Beowulf," 

which  h:is  come  down  to  us  alm(.)St  entire  in  a  MS.  now  in  the 
Cottonian  Library  at  the  British  Museum.'  The  poem  has 
a  partly  mythical  and  partly  historical  basis.  The  mythical 
saga  of  the  conquest  over  Grendel,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
dragon  by  Beowa,  represents  the  constant  struggle  of  the 
Germanic  coast  tribes  with  the  storms  of  the  North  Sea. 
This  legendary  element  was  attributed  soon  after  the  English 
colonisation  of  Britain  to  an  historical  hero,  Beowulf,  the  sister's 
son  of  Hygelac  or  Chocilaieus,  king  of  the  Jutes  [Geats],  who 
between  512  and  520  had  led  a  phuidei'ing  expedition  to  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  battle  with 
the  victorious  Theodobert,  the  Erankish  king's  son.  In  this 
battle,  Beowulf  the  son  of  Ecgtheow,  a  man  of  gigantic  buikl 
and  strength,  greatlj'  distinguished  himself  and  after  his  death 
this  JJanish  hero  and  his  deeds  gradually  became  merged  in  the 
person  and  heroic  actions  of  the  demi-god  Beowa.  But  though 
the  hero  of  the  poem  is  a  Jute,  the  poem  itself  is  of  pure  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  first  sprang  into  poetic  form  in  Northinubria. 
One  lay  from  Bernicia,  and  another  from  Deira,  each  dealt  with 
distinct  incidents  in  the  hero's  career.  Thence  the  ballads  spi'ead 
southwards  to  ilercia,  where  they  were  ailded  to,  elaborated, 
woven  together  into  an  epic  poem,  and  written  down,  with  the 
introduction     here     and    there     of    <  'In-istian    colouring.     This 

made  of  rime,  but  tliree  out  of  the  four  s^-llahles  wliich  bear  the  chief  accents 
in  each  line  are  marked  by  alliteration.  In  the  first  half-line  both  syllables 
bearing  a  chief  accent  alliterate,  in  the  second  half  only  the  first  of  the  two 
alliterates  with  those  of  the  previous  half-line.  In  this  way  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  most  important  words,  and  the  unity  of  the  two  half-lines  is  made 
apparent.  In  the  case  of  consonantal  alliteration,  the  combinations  si;  .y/,  and 
st  count  as  single  sounds.  When  the  alliteration  consists  of  spiritiis  Jciiix,  or 
smooth  breathing,  the  rule  requires  that  each  of  the  three  syllables  in  the 
line  should  commence  with  a  diilerent  vo^vel.  The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  what  has  been  said  : — 

"  G6d  mid  G-vr^tum,  ^r'yendles  dajda  "  ("  Beow.,"  I.  195). 

"  on  .«i'efn  .s-^gon  :  .v/reamas  wundon  "  (■■  Beow.,"  1.  212). 

"  i"»fer  ?ren-heard,  ffbeling  manig  "'  ("  Beow.."  1.  1112). 

English     poets,   however,    allowed    themselves    considerable     freedom     in    the 
treatment   of   this  scheme,  and   not   only  are   the   unaccented   syllables  which  ' 
should  occur  between   the  accented  ones  often  wanting,  but  some  lines  lack 
one  of  the  sub-accents,  others  contain  more  than  the  allotted  number  of  both 
— this  latter  especially  in  the  later  or  sacred  epic. 

'  Vitellius  A.  xv. 
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happened  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  century.  Tn  the  tViUowing- 
centur}^  co])ies  spread  to  Kent,  and  thence  in  tlie  second  half  of 
the  tenth  century  to  the  ^Vest  Saxon  who  wrote  the  MS.  which 
served  as  basis  for  the  r.ni(|ue  MS.  we  now  possess.  The  poem 
tells  how  Beowulf,  the  thane  of  Hygelac,  sails  from  Sweden  to 
rid  Heorot,  the  hall  of  Hrothgar,  king  in  Jutland,  from  the 
scoursre  of  the  mere-fiend  Grendel,  who  for  twelve  \ears  has 
carried  off  and  devoured  the  thanes  of  Hrothgar,  rendering  his 
mead-hall  uninhabitalile.  lieowulf  wrestles  with  the  monster, 
-  who  leaves  his  arm  in  the  hero's  vice-like  grip,  and  flees  to  his 
mother's  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  mere  to  die.  Next  night  his 
mother  avenges  her  son's  death,  and  Beowulf  tlien  attacks  her 
in  her  haunt  and  slays  her  also.  The  hei'o  is  richly  rewarded, 
and  returns  laden  with  honour  to  Sweden,  where,  after  the  death 
of  Hygelac  and  his  son  Heardred,  he  comes  to  the  throne,  and 
finally,  as  an  old  man,  dies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  after 
vii.-torious  combat  with  a  tire-breathing  dragon  who  has  come  to 
burn  and  ravage  the  land  in  reveuge  for  being  robbed  of  a 
treasure  which  he  guards.  The  pnem  ends  with  the  account  of 
the  hero's  body  being  burnt  upon  the  toj)  of  a  lofty  cairn  nu  the 
promontory  of  Hronesnaes. 

Besides  "  Beowvdf,"  we  j)ossess  fragments  of  two  other  heroic  other 
poems  belonging  to  the  classical  period  of  Old  English.  One.  ^v^'^^- 
the  "  Battle  of  Finnsburg,"  deals  with  a  war  between  the  ]  )auish 
Scyldings  led  by  Hengist  and  the  Jutes  under  Finn,  who  are 
besieged  in  his  royal  city  called  Finnsburg.'  (.)f  the  other  epic, 
'■  King  Waldere's  La}',"  two  short  fragments  survive.  The  story 
is  the  sauie  as  that  in  Eklvchard's  Latin  poem  of  the  tenth 
centvny,  "  Waltharius,"  and  tells  how  Walther  of  A(|uitaiue  tied 
with  his  beloved  Hildegund  and  overcame  the  Burgundian  Kmg 
Gnntlier  and  his  men,  who  wen.'  in  pursuit,  in  the  passes  of 
the  Vo.sges. 

Another  heroic  fragment,  "  The  Battle  of  Maldon,"  tlmugh 
written  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Engii.sh  period  (.\.d.  991),  deserves 
to  be  classified  with  the  old  epic  poetrv,  because,  in  a  2:)eriod  of 
national  decline  and  of  meretricious  style  in  verse  and  prose,  it 
stands  as  an  almost  miraculous  example  of  fidelity  to  the  oM 
(>pic  manner  and  the  old  heroic  tone  of  thought.  It  is  a  de- 
scription by  an  eye-witness  of  the  last  stand  made  by  the  East 

'  The  saga  is  referred  to  iu  •■Beowulf,"  11.  InilS-Il.'ill. 
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Saxon  ealdonnan,  Uyi-litiiutli,  against  a  band  of  invadinuf  North- 
men on  the  hanks  of  the  Bhxckwater  in  Essex. 

The  tendency  to  nielanchol}-,  apt  sometimes  to  become  niorliid 
and  complaining,  has  often  been  noticed  as  a  trait  of  the  EngHsh 
character  traceable  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  one  which 
seems  cnrioush'  contradictor}-  to  the  fearless  courage,  delight  in 
sword-play,  and  resigned  fatalism  so  characteristic  of  the  old 
epic  style.  Still  the  trait,  which  seerns  to  be  more  or  less 
connnon  to  the  Germanic  peoples,  imdoubtedly  exists,  and  is 
occasionally  to  be  traced  in  the  heroic  poems.  It  is,  however,  • 
in  another  group  of  poems,  whit-h  are  lyrical  in  form,  that  this 
strand  in  the  woof  of  the  national  character  is  most  plainly  seen. 
Tlu'  oldest  of  these,  "  Widsith,"  or  "  The  Traveller's  Song,"  is  less 
sentimental  than  later  poems  such  as  "The  Wanderer,"  "The 
Seafarer,'  and  '■  The  Wife's  ( 'omplaint."  This  is  natural,  for  the 
introducti(.)n  of  (Jliristianity  caused  a  softening  of  character: 
and  the  pathos,  though  not  gi'eater  than  in  the  earlier  \V()rk, 
is  conscious  instead  of  being  unconscious  and  finding  its  ex- 
pression in  iron}-. 

liiiuud  the  name  of  ( 'a'dmon',  who  lived  near  the  monastery 
of  what  was  afterwards  Whitby-  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century  (d.  (3.S0),  a  number  of  important  religious  poems  have 
been  grouped.  The  romantic  story  told  by  IJede ■' of  Cajdmon's 
inspiratiiiu  in  a  dream  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeating. 
King  Alfred,  in  bis  translation  of  Bede,  quotes  what  purports  to 
be  the  ininii  of  praise  edrnpnsed  ly  the  pnet  on  awaking,  the 
sense  of  which  is  also  given  by  the  learned  monk  of  Jarrow. 
There  is  no  rt'ason  to  doubt  that  this  short  Northumbrian  poem 
is  by  C'a^dmnn.  Possibly  also  the  older  and  less  poetic  portions 
of  the  metrical  paraphi-ase  of  Genesis  are  based  on  his  work,  but 
a  long  piissage  in  the  middle  (11.  231-8.51)  is  evidentlv  from 
the  hand  of  another  poet  who  had  thc()]d  Sa.xon  "  Heliand  "  * 
before  him  as  he  wrote.  Not  a  singli'  line  of  the  metrical 
Exodus,  |)aniel,  or  .luilitb  is  ly  him,  nor  is  anv  ])art  of  the 
"Grist   iiiid  Siilaii,' or  ■■  The  \'ision  ol   the  Cross" — all   of  thein 


'    [An^lo-Saxoii    C    is    ;il\v:i_vs    li.iril— "  Kaihnon."] 
-'  The  old  Eun-Iish  name  is  Streoneslialh. 
3  Historia  Eccl.  Gentis  Angloruiu.  lili.  iv..  o.  21. 

■•  The  "Heliaml"'   (Saviour)  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament  written  in  Old  Saxon. 
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C-i;U. MUX'S      HY.M.N      OF     I'UAiSE. 
{University  Lihrary,  Cambridge.) 

works  formerly  ascribed  to  this  |>oet..  The  three  poems  last 
mentioned  belong  to  the  school  of  Cynewvdf,  Judith  being  nuich 
the  finest  of  the  whole  group,  and  that  which  best  preserves  the 
old  epic  style.  The  Exodus  and  Daniel  differ  markedly  in  style, 
and  the  treatment  of  their  originals,  both  from  each  other  and 
frmii  tiie  Genesis. 

(  vnewulf  (born  between  720  and  7oO  :  died  about  bOO)  was  a   Cynewuif. 
Xt)rlhumbrian,  like  Ciedmon,  but,  imlike  him,  was  a  wandering 
bard  by  profession,  who  late  in  life  passed  through  a   religious 


(i^  ip-T  n-.it -pijrrp  hlaic  piftilicu  mitrlp  i>t|- oiit5iin:« 
liplum  u|3a-atiK  |a->Irau:n  rvrmm  -ipuhn  ]-ftlIrpW 
■vxm  l^ftrpne  nahio  htvrih  pcft-  y^lan  me-  07ili|ie|7i» 
kth-pTP  facavB  tiiojian-ui?  rftijitjnp  ormttiyio  Wb- 
^Tl'tlicflr  OTTO  •cftiran  pHthtJolrrF-  femtr  ■t.|llf^|'e'6Ilf=- 
yi•.tlan  Trtbtne  -jminjr  nor  Iipitt  jicfo  lipaticm'^^.' 

U  toiiVfi|'f|-  -pfiom  ■ppSm  impjjicuV  pa-oe  tiTiT't|i  p«wi 


l^r-  -]me  "'-X 


CYXEWILF'S    KIDDLES. 
{The    Cathedral   Library,    Ejieter.) 


crisis,  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  religious  poetry.     A  series  of 
ninety-four  riddles,'  if  Cynewuif 's,  is  an  early  work.     This  form 

'  The  so-called  "First  Riddle  "  is  really  a  dramatic  mouologne,  a  companion 
poem  to  •■  Deor's  Complaint." 
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of  ingenuity  i«  one  of  the  effects  of  Latin  inHuence,  wliieh  wdrkod 

so  detrimentally  upon  the  style  of  Old  English  literature  as  a 

whole,  and  which  show  us  that  we  are  already  in  the  period  of 

decline.     The  century  of  riddles  which  went  under  the  name  of 

Symphosius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  was  imitated  in 

England  hy  Aldhelni  (Bishop  of  Slierhorne,  d.  7()!t)  and  Tatwine 

J  ( Archliishop  of  Canterbury,   731),   and    were    taken    in    tuin  as 

motlel   by  Cynewulf,  who   also   used   the   collection  of  Ensubius. 

Besides  the  riddles,  the  "  Crist  "  (dealing  with  the  three  advents 

of  ( 'hrist),  the  Lives  of  St.  Juliana  and   St.  Elene,  and   the  Fates 

I  if   the    Apostles,' are   undoubtedly    ly    ( 'yncwulf       In  all  four 

jiocms   the  author  has  inserted  his  name  in  runic  letters.     The 

"Descent  into  Hell,"  "  Phcenix,"  and    the    Lives   of  St.   Andreas 

and  St.  Guthlac  are  almost  certainly  liis,  and  very  ]iossibly  ••  The 

\"isi(in  cif  the  Cross."    Certain  scholars  have  ascribi'd  tn( 'yncwulf 

all    the   piii'ms  in  the  Exeter  and  Yercelli  codices;  1  ait  some  of 

these,  such   as  Judith  (c.  0L5),  are  certainly  by  later  poets,  who 

wrote    under    Cynewulf's    influence — and    (me,    the    ■  liliyming 

Poem,"  was  written  under  Si-audiuavian  influence  in  the  seeond 

half  of  the  tenth  centm-y. 

Prose  \  fi^.-jy  words  nnist   now  sufHcC'  fiH'  the  lUMse  jiti'rature.      It  is 

Litera- 

ture.  in  the   (31d  English  [or  "  Anglo-Saxon  "]  Cln-onicle,  first  written 

at  Winciiester,  that  a  prose  style  slowly  developed  itself  after  the 
middli'  of  the  seventh  century.  The  contemporary  entries  were 
at  first  very  slmrt  and  bald,  but  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
ninth  century  the  chronicler,  \\huever  lie  may  liavo  been,  had 
alreadv  gained  some  sense  of  a  vivid  direct  style,  and  under 
Alfred's  influence  great  advances  were  n-iade.  This  king  did 
nuich  literary  work.  He  had  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care  "  trans- 
lated fur  the  use  of  his  clergy,  as  well  as  Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  Orosius's  "  History  of  the  World,"  and  Boethius's 
"  l^e  Consolatione  Philosojihiic."  He  also  ke)it  a  note-book  (in 
whieh  he  jotted  down  things  seeming  wortliy  of  record),  unfor- 
tunately lost  :  and  the  translations  of  Boethius's  "  Mctra  "  and 
of  the  •'  Psalms"  -.w  hy  some  thought  to  be  liis.  It  would  have 
been  will  toi'  ( )ld  English  jirose  had  it  eontimied  to  develop 
alone'    the    lines    of    clear   and    straightforward    stn.'Ugtli    laid 

'  Th(.Te  i,s  reason  to  believe  that  •■  Tlie  Fates  rf  the  ,\postles"  is  the  epi- 
logue to  "Andreas."  and  not  a  separate  wort;.  ''/.  Gollancz,  Appendix  to 
Cynewulf's  "Crist,"  Lnndnii,  ISiH'. 
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down  I. y  Alfred:  but  the  religions  prose  of  Elfrie  [.KUric]  uiul 
Wulfstan  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuri.'s,  like  the  later  verse,  shows  everywhere  the  evil  effects 
of  the  late  Latin  UKulels  alone  known  to  the)ii.  A  highly 
ornamented,  involved,  and  senii-nietrieal  style  was  acconiijanied 


by  the    allegorical   treatment  of   the  siil 


jert-nialter  so   (diarac- 


teristic  of  literature    throiigliout    Europe    after    1100,   and    the 

development  of  an  English  prose  style  was  put  back  for  nearly 

jj., .   1 1..  .1  ..    


tive  hundred  year.s. 
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UE  heathen  invaders  who  at  home  were  best  knuwn  as  English, 
and  abi-(]ad  as  Saxons,  bi"ought  with  thciii  fruni  their  lidtiies  in 
and  ariiund  Sleswick  little  that  can  pi-nperl}'  lie  termed  art. 
They  wt're  excellent  carpenters,  and  made  tolerable  boats.  They 
eertaiidy  had  some  skill  in  the  manufaeture  of  bronze  and  ircin, 
and  possibly  some  knowledge  of  glass-making  and  guld-work. 
As  rcg:irds  their  work  in  gold,  hnwcvcr,  it  is  significant  that  they 
had  no  special  law  to  protci-t  the  goldsmith  ;  and  tliat  whili- 
aniung  the  Franks  the  price  (wergild)  set  nn  a  slave  who  was 
a  skilled  worker  in  gold  was  actually  In'gher  fliau  tliat  set  on  a 
freeman,  the  Eni,i-Ush  in  no  way  diserimiiiateil  in  his  favt)ur.     As 


——^SSk' 


■ii 


V"   ^.y^    n 


OLD     KXULISU     I'OTTEllY     AND     (ILASS-WAKI 

[British  Museum  and  Canterbury  Museum), 
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rt'^'iirds  gLiss,  too,  ive  liave  the  express  testimony  of  liede  to  the 
etteet  that  -wheii  Abbot  Benediet.  of  ^Monkweanuouth,  began  the 
work  of  i-liin-rh-buililing  in  the  noilii,  lie  sent  not  only  for 
iiiasi_)ns  to  France,  but  for  workmen  skilled  in  glass-makint;' : 
and  that  these  taught  the  English,  not  oidy  to  make  window- 
glass,  but  glass  riips,  laiiips,  and  driiiking-vessels.  This  was  in 
the  last  ijuarter  ot  the  seventh  centiirv  ;  and  fifty  years  lati'r  a 
]iupil  of  Bede  himself,  writing  to  a  French  bishop,  implores  him 
to  send  soiiiebddy  over  capable  of  making  glass,  as  the  English 
did  not  possess  the  art.  This  is  the  more  remarkalde  in  view  of 
I  he  l.iet  iliai  the  Saxon  tombs  explored  in  Kent  and  elsewhere 
(in  wliieh  ilie  interment  has  been  of  a  non-Christian  character, 
and  which  inn>t  belong  either  to  the  days  before  Augustine  or  to 
the  pagan  reaction  in  th(^  following  century)  abound  wdth  fine 
\riirk  both  m  gold  and  in  glass,  Tlie\'  contain  \rry  curious  cups 
ailoi-iied  with  pendidous  ears — chiefly  in  olive-tinted  glass — 
lia\ing  the  idiaracteristic  Saxon  peculiaritv  thai  the\-  will  not 
stand  up,  and  cinerary  urns  (sonu'tinies  in  glass,  sometimes  in 
]iotlery  ,  ti-ei|Uently  decoi'ated  with  raised  patterns  in  scallops. 
Xor  does  Anglo-Saxon  ]ioller\-,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  eve'r  rise 
higher  than  in  these  earU  and  rude  I'xainples  of  pagan  work. 
< 'f  more  ini])ortaiic  e  is  the  sepulcliral  jewellery,  whieii  inehules 
neekla<-es,  clasjis,  and  brooches  of  great  beauty  and  variety. 
These  brooches,  both  of  the  ronial  and  long  varii'ty,  if  somewhat 
barren  in  design,  are  beautibilly  exeetiteil  ;  and  tlie  ])olished 
garnets  and  vitritied  ])astes,  mostly  of  crimson  i-oloiu',  and  the 
rare  I  iir(|Uoisi.'s  with  which  tlie\- are  ornamented,  are  often  set 
with  delicate  gold  braids,  recalling  the  fineness  and  neatness  of 
ki  riiscan  work.  ( )ccasionallv  the  (ireek  cross  is  met  with,  and 
later,  ( 'hristian  s\iii1hi|s  become  friM|ui'nt.  Most  of  this  was  at 
tirst,  no  doubt,  of  Fraidvish  origin  :  biii  aftci-  the  importation  b\' 
-Vifred  of  skilled  foreign  art iticers  in  g"ld.  it  is  probabli'  that  the 
Knglish  craftsmen  ae(|nire(l  high  sldll,  so  that  tlie  "  King  Alfred 
jcnvel  "  found  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney  may  just  jiossibly  be  a 
native  work.  How  far  the  goldsnuth's  art  advanced  in  the 
ci'iiiurics  which  preceded  the  Danish  wars  it  is  im])ossible  to  say, 
but  the  rel'crences  to  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  liracelets  and 
rings,  in  liede  and  elsewhere,  and  detailed  description  of  such 
geegaws  as  a  golden  fly  adorned  with  gems,  and  of  gold  "  vermi- 
culaled  "  necklaces,  suggest  considerable  skill  in  this  minor  art. 
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liui  wliatrver  ])n.iticiL'Ucy  iiui}-  luive  been  reached  in  the  eighth 
century  or  before,  we  have  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  ninth, 
Ah'red  liad  to  send  for  men  skilled  in  gold  work  from  abroad  : 
niir  can  we  safelj-  claim  for  the  English  goldsmith  the  crown 
four  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  two  basons  (all  "  of  purest 
gold"),  and  the  silver  dislios  whidi  x\.lfred  sent  as  a  present 
to  the  Vope. 

Two    arts,    however,    seem     tn    liu\e    taken    strong    root-    in 
England,  and  never  to  hnvQ  fallrn   into  decay — the  art  of  illu- 


Weaving 
and  Em- 
broidery. 


■                           Vil 

LJ 
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Ph"tu :  Taunt,  U.LJord. 


KING     ALFRED'S     JEWEL. 
(Ashmolmn  Mmi^Hiil,  Orfftnl.) 


niination,  and  the  art  of  gold  embroicferv.  The  native  poet  and 
chronicler  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  English  skill  in  the 
art  of  the  weaver,  and  relates  with  enthusiasm  how  the  shuttle, 
"  tilled  not  only  with  purple,  but  with  all  other  colours,  flies  now 
this  way,  now  that,  among  the  close-spread  threads,"  and  how 
the  embroiderer's  art  "  glorified  the  wool-work  with  groups  of 
pictures."  For  this  they  achieved  something  like  European 
fame.  The  Germans,  who  excelled  in  this  manufacture,  came 
over  to  England  to  learn  the  trade,  and  the  "  English  work  "  was 
famous  even  in  Italy.  We  hear  of  silk  garments  woven  with 
golden  eagles,  with  golden  flowers,  with  gold  and  gems ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  robes,  especially   the  official  pallium   of  the  arch- 


Illumina- 
tion. 


Music. 
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bishop,  wore  frequently  thu.s  adorned.  Two  silken  pallia  excited 
the  admiration  of  Bede  himself,  and  two  more  are  included  in 
the  list  of  Alfred's  offerings  to  Rome.  The  passiim  for  i^ay 
colours  not  only  comes  out  in  the  effusive  admiratinn  nf  tlie 
native  writers,  L)ut  monks  and  nuns  are  warned,  in  fn'i|ucut 
pastorals,  not  to  give  way  to  the  besetting  sin  of  acquiring  and 
wearing  many-coloured  dresses.  In  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  tin-  [irevailing  passion,  and  in 
the  well-known  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Gospels  the  evangelist>  wear 
undergowns  of  purple,  of  light  blue  striped  with  red,  of  lilac,  and 
of  pea-green,  and  their  robes  are  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Time  has  softened  many  of  these  violent  hues  to  an  e\en  and 
delightful  harmony,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  gift  of  a  delicate 
colour-sense  was  not  conspicuous  among  our  ancestors.  The 
pictures  they  had  to  stud}'  were  few,  and  ])riibably  of  Byzantine 
character — such  as  those  of  the  Virgin  and  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  imported  from 
Rome  by  the  energetic  Abbot  Benedict  The  recipes  ior  gold 
painting  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  numerous,  and  explain 
how,  for  their  embossed  gold  letters,  a  foundation  was  carefully 
laid  (in  some  preparation  of  chalk  apparently),  and  the  gilding 
elaborately  burnished.  We  see  a  preference  for  symmetrically 
knotted  forms,  but  perhaps  the  illuminator  was  at  his  best  in 
dealing  with  conventional  flowers  and  leaves,  while  as  an  animal 
painter  he  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  If  the  {nctures  in  these 
religious  books  are  not  of  the  highest  value  as  works  of  art,  the 
testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  state  of  civilisation  is 
frci|ncntlv  ])recious.  As  witnesses,  however,  they  cannot  be 
iiiiplicitiv  I'elicd  on,  fir  they  frequently  represent  arciiitectural 
features — .such  as  the  acanthus  foliage  on  a  cajiital — which 
could  neither  have  been  seen  nor  evolved  in  England.  Their 
testimonv,  however,  to  the  existence  of  many  sorts  of  musical 
instruments — as  where  (in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.)  David  and 
his  musicians  are  seen  i)laying  on  an  eleven-stringed  harp,  a 
viol,  a  trumpet,  and  a  horn — is  indisputable  When  we  add  to 
this  such  incidents  as  Alfred  or  Anlaf  going  with  his  harp  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  tliat  at  least  \>y  the 
ninth  century  the  art  of  playing  and  pcrbaps  of  making  musical 
instruments  must  have  been  rjuite  commnu.  K\en  as  far  back 
as   Bede   and  Aldhelm  we  have  reference  to  the  oxgall  with  its 


Lyre  and  Flute  (MS.  Cleoji.  C.  viii.). 


Tmiiiboiies  (MS.  Cleop.  C.  viii.). 


Organ  and  other  Instruments  (Utrecht  Psalter). 


m^m 


Uarii  and  Horns  (Ms.  'Jil..  (',  \i 


(.MS.   V,-s,.  A.  ,.). 
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lellows,  with  whifli  it. 


tlHiusand  pipes,  and  the 
was  blown. 

Towanls  architecture  the  part  jilayotl  by  the  conriucriiig 
tribes  was  simply  that  of  ruthless  d (\st rovers  :  nor  was  there,  to 
men  enuat;v(l  in  carrying  tirr  and  sword  over  the  abandoned 
jirovincc,  any  inducement  to  construct isc  work.  Stockades  or 
palisaded  entrenchments  were  always  their  t'avourite  "  places  of 
arms,"  and  slight  wooden  halls  and  sheds  were  enough  to  shelter 
the  wardving  and  his  men.  In  the  in'w  country,  as  in  the  old. 
their  idols  and  their  altars  were  of  udod.  and  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  ('harles  the  Great  the  great  temple  of  the  Irmensul  (the 
idol  iif  the  inland  Saxons)  at  ^lerseburg  was  of  the  same 
iiiaicrial.  The  description  of  this  idol — which  Charlemagne 
destrcjyed — with  th(>  rose  in  oih'  hand  and  the  scales  in  the  other, 
the  cock-crested  helmet  and  the  shield,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it 
was  carved  in  wood,  the  decorations  being  probably  of  gilt 
bi-onze,  such  as  are  found  in  English  tombs  of  tlie  jiagan  peritxl. 
The  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  "  liuild  "  was '■  getind)rian  ' 
—  to  construct  of  wood  ;  and  this  plain  fact  cif  philology  throws 
a  strong  light  not  only  on  the  fewness 
of  Old  English  lapidary  remains,  but  on 
their  pe(ndiar  character.    ' 

Tt  was  the  English  custom  to  destro\- 
every  house  of  their  enemies,  and  they 
would  scarcely  be  more  forbearing  to 
liousis  of  their  enemies'  god.  lint, 
by  some  accident,  the  lloman- J5ritish 
church  at  Canterbury   was   left   standing, 


Wj^l 
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ami  Anu;-ustine,  with  ilio  assistance  of  King  Ethelbcrt,  re- 
covered and  apparently  restored  it.  The  beginnings  of  Latin 
C'liristianity  were  thus  the  beginnings  of  an  architecture  in 
England.  The  church  as  restored  b}-  Augustine  has  been  in- 
geniously reconstructed  for  us  by  Professor  Willis,  who  shows 
grounds  for  supposing  that  in'shape  it  was  the  oblong,  or  donlile 
square,  affected  by  the  Italian  architects,  that  it  had  an  apse  at 
each  end,  the  high  altar  of  the  presbytery  at  the  east,  that  of  the 
lady  chapel  at  the  western  extreniity — the  eastern  half  being 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  clergy,  the  western  to  that  of  the  laity. 
A  Innidred  and  tifty-three  years  after  the  conversion  of  Etlielbert, 
Archbishop  Cuthbert  added  a  baptistery ;  in  9-50  Archbishop 
Odo  raised  the  stone  walls  and  rebuilt  the  roof.  Unfortunately, 
a  year  after  Senlac  it  was  totall}'  destroyed  by  fire.  It  never, 
liowever,  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  model  by  the  English 
builders,  who  were  essentially  workers  in  wood  and  jirdfoundly 
ignorant  of  masonry.  The  inii)ortaiice  Avhich  they  attribute  to 
the  building  of  a  church  in  the  Uoman  manner — that  is,  uf 
stone — is  bj-  itself  some  evidence  of  this  prevailing  ignorance ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  churches  which  sprang  up 
all  over  Entrland  after  the  conversion  of  the  country  to  ( 'hristi- 
anity  were  made  of  the  more  common  and  perishable  material. 
Even  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  we  hear  of  the  worm-eaten 
walls  of  cathedrals,  and  the  miraculous  preservation  of  wooden 
pillars  which  a  saint  had  leaned  against.  We  can  only  guess 
what  they  were  like  from  the  portions  of  interiors  depicted  in 
illuminated  ^bSS.,  which  show  us  as  a  rule  small  buildings  in 
form  perhaps  more  like  the  wooden  chiu'ches  of  Norway  than 
anj-  other  existing  buildings.  They  were  decorated  internally 
with  paintings  in  various  bright  colours,  but  no  authentic  speci- 
men of  Anglo-Saxon  mtiral  decoration  has  been  preserved. 

St.  Augustine's  cathedral  was.  nn  doubt,  the  first  iilace  uf  stone 
1  •         ,'■     1       /  .T     •     •      •      1    T-'      1  •  1  1  •  111  Churclies 

worsnip  01  the  (_  hristiamsed  Englishman,  but  U,  was  hai'dly  an   in  the 

English  church.  To  tind  that,  we  must  go  to  Monkwearmnuth  North, 
and  .Tarrow,  built,  as  Bede  tells  us.  by  Benedict,  who  crossed  the 
sea  into  (iaul,  and  carried  back  with  him  masons  to  build  him  a 
stone  church.  This  was  about  A.D.  (iSO,  and  bv  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century  the  fame  of  the  stone  chundies  built  bv  Bene- 
dict and  Wilfrid  in  the  north  of  England  had  reached  the  Pictish 
king,  wlio  sent  for  architects  to  C'eolfred,  abliot  of  .Tari-ow,  that 
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]ic  iuii;'ht  have  a  cliurcli  in  Scutlaiul  built  '  in  the  Ihrnian 
manner."  Prohaljly  it  is  to  a  sU^htly  eavUer  period  that  we 
may  refer  the  nnniortared  stone  hermitages,  while  the  stone- 
roofed  churches  and  round  towers  belong  to  a  somewhat  later 
date  :  but,  of  course,  all  of  these  are  anything  rather  than  Eng- 
lish.    <  'crtain  portions  of  the  work  of  these  early  saints  ( IJenedict 


liAI.LARUS     OUATORY,      NEAB      DIXGLE,     AV.      IRELAND. 

(From  "Nntrs  mi   Irish  Areltiteclnre,"  hji  the  Earl  nf  Duuraren.) 

and  Wilfrid)  fortunately  still  exist,  and  the  fragments  of  Roman 
moiddings  bnilt  into  tlicir  walls  sliow  that  they  already  knew 
where  to  go  for  their  materials.  The  best  preserved  remains  seem 
to  hav(>  been  cells  or  shrines  for  rehcs,  with  steps  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  faithful  might  pass  down,  see  the  body  of  the  saint, 
and  ])ass  up  on  the  other  side.  Benedict's  doorway  at  Monk- 
wearmouth  is  probablv  the  most  atU.hentic  s)ieciinen  of  Early 
Anglo-Saxon  work  that  remains  to  us.  Tln'  arrh  is  very  k>w  :ind 
heavy.  The  pillars  that  .support  it  are  grooved  in  imitation  tif 
wood  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  the  bottom  stone  of  the  right  door- 
post is  decorated  with  twined  lieaked  serpents  resembling  the 
kind  of  decoration  which  survives  in  Anglo-Saxon  illumina- 
tions.    'I'lu!  church  at  Bradford-on-.Vvoii   may  be  j)erhaps  a  kitor 
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restoration,  tlioiiL;ii  originally  Imilt  by  Aldhelm  of  Sherborne, 
who  received  a  charter  from  Ine  of  Wessex  in  A.D.  705.  In  form 
it  is  a  simple,  rude,  arched  strnctin-e,  but  it  contains  small  figures 
of  angels  with  scrolls,  which  resemble  drawings  in  the  Benedic- 
tional  of  St.  J-lthelwold  (]>.  2()5)  more  than  a  centurv  and  a  half 
later.  To  make  the  riddle  harder,  a  Norman  window  has  been 
cut  in  the  old  wall,  a  shallow  incised  arcade  forms  part  of  the 
exterior  decoration,  and  the  close-jointed  stones  are  puzzlingly 
suggestive  not  only  of  Norman  work,  but  Norman  work  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  coming  of  the  Danes,  no  doubt,  did  nmeh  to  put  a  stop 
to  building  in  England  in  the  ninth  century  :  and  the  approach 
of  the  millennial  year  (a.d.  lOOO),  accompanied  by  the  ap- 
prehension  that   the  end    of    the  world   was    at    hand,  further 
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discouraged  architecture  during  the  tenth.  As  a  result,  though 
a  few  tragmcnts  of  higher  antiquity  may  be  pointed  out,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Saxon  chiu-ches  of  which  a  .substantial 
part  remains  above  ground  only  date  from  the  eleventh  century. 
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.Many  of  tlieiii  were  no  di.iubt  due  to  the  tilial  l>iety  of  Caniito. 

who  raised  imvw  tlie  churches  which  his  father  had  burned,  and 

whose  order  to  rebuild  Assan- 
(huie '  is  jireserved  in  the  Old 
English  ( 'hronicle.  The  coni- 
jilete  establishment  of  Christianity 
among  the  l)anes  was  ])robably 
accompanied  liy  an  outburst  of 
pious  interest  in  church-building; 
and  last,  and  not  least,  there  was 
tiie  impulse  derived  from  contact 
witli  the  Normans.  This  eleventh- 
centnrv  work  is  distinguished  by 
the  alternate  "  long  and  short  " 
quoins  at  the  angles  of  the  walls, 


.SI'LAVEU  EJIHRASrilE,  CAVEUSI'IELU 

cinRfu,  oxo.v. 


<1 

such  as  are  seen  at  Earls-Barton 
in  Northam])tonshire  and  ( 'os- 
hampton  in  Hampshire.  Still 
more  characteristic  arc  the  long,  narrow,  lath-  or  pilaster-like 
strips  of  stone  joined  by  arches  and  straight  braces,  with  which 
the  walls  are  decorated,  which  are  unmistakably  taken  from 
wooden  originals.  The  apertures  of  tiie  windows,  too,  are 
generally  small,  so  that  eye-holes  (the  Anglo-Saxon  woi'd  for 
them)  seems  not  inappropriate.  Xot  unfrecpieiitly  tliey  are 
formed  with  what  Mr. 
Fcrgusson  calls  "gout}' 
balustrades,"  and  the 
cm  brasures  dispro]ior- 
tionatelv  sjjlayed  (souk!- 
timcs  on  both  sides), 
while  the  window  arch 
is  not  si'ldom  replaced 
by  an  actual  triangle. 
])Ut  the  influence  which 
began  with  the  Xornian 
Emma,  (i)uecn  of  Ethel- 
red  and  of  Canute,  be- 
came predominant  with 
the    Confessor,    whose    reign 
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was,   of  course,  a   great   building 


['  Probably  Ashington  in  Essex,  on  the  south  of  tliM  River  Crouch.  1 
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ture. 


era.      Of  the  elioir  and  traiise]its  at  Westniinstcv   Imilt    Iiy  that 
pioiLS  monarch  and  consecrated  a  few  <h\vs  before  his  death,  httle 
remains    but    the    substrueture    of    the   monks'   dormitory-   and 
the  lowest  part  of  the    walls    of   the 
refectory.     It    is    all    chnnsy.   round- 
arched   work,    -with    the   wiile-jointetl 
masonry  typical  of  the  earliest  Nor- 
)iian    wnrk.      In    truth,    this    work    is 
what  nii,i;lit   l>e   expected  of  a  jirince 
bred  and  b(irn  in  Norman   tra(Htiiins, 
and  it  is  unly  in  the    historiiid.  anil 
not   at   all    in 
the    architec- 
tui'al,    sense 
that  it  can  be 
called   Anglo- 
tSaxon. 

As  re!.;'ards 
the  domestic 
architecture 
of  the  Saxons 
we  have  to 
guess  wh.-it  it 


wa  s 
Poets. 


1  i  k  e. 
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the  opir.  of  '■  Beowulf,"  talk  of  pinnacled  halls,  anil  the  illuniina- 

tioiis  show  ns  crenellated  root's.     l!ut    it   is  probable  that  wood 

never  ceased  to  be  the  material  ft)r  lay  bnildinos,  though  when 

churches  were   beini;'   built  "  in   the   Konian   manner  "  a  king's 

thegn     here     and     there    may 

have   occasionally   replaced  his 

wooden   door-posts   witli    stone 

jiillars.     The   castle  was   not  a- 

Saxon     institution,    and     their 

burn's    were    pruliably    shingle- 

i-oofed  houses  surrounded  by  a, 

stockaded  moat,     it   is  signiti- 

e.mt    that   of    all    the    castles 

enumerated  in  Domesday  only  Arundel  is  meiitidued  as 

existed  in  the  Confessor's  time. 

If  we  except   the  reigns  of  the  first   Norman  and   Angevin  coins, 
kings,  the  die-sinker's  art  in  England  seems  to  have  reached  its 

lowest  ebb  under  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
monarchy.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  an  indigenous  coinage  came  into 
existence  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century.  Copper  stycas  or  mites  and 
sceattas  which  approached  the  penny  in 
value,  in  base  metal,  in  silver,  and  even 
in  gold,  were  struck  thus  early  in  North- 
umbria.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use  until 
the  Danish  conquest  under  Halfdene  in  the  ninth  centurj^  They 
are  rude  imitations  of  the  coins  of  the  usurper  Maxinms,  and 
sometimes  bear  a  Rimic,  .sometimes  a  Latin, lettering;  sometimes 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but 
with  marks  that  might  be  cojiicd 
from  either  bv  a  person  wholly 
ignorant  of  both.  Next  in  point 
of  date  come  a  few  Kenti.sh  coins, 
but  it  is  not  until  the  reign  nf 
the  Mercian  Offa  (765-791)  that 
genuine    English    coinage  can  be 

said  to  have  existed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Offa  actnall}- 
visited  Rome,  hut  his  comparatively  elegant  coinage  Avas  un- 
doubtedly the  fruit  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Eternal  City,  and 
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not  iinconncetod  with  the  annual  tribute  of  oCi5  niancuscs  paid 
to  the  Pope.  Tliis  was  a  considerable  sum,  Inr  the  niancus  was 
eijual  to  thirty  pennies.  It  apparently  had  to  lie  paid  in  coin, 
for  such  a  necessity  can  alone  explain  the  undoubted  existence 
of  an  Arabian  dinar  with  "  Uffa  Rex '"  on  it,  turned  the  wrong 
way,  so  as  to  be  upside  down  to  the  gcnuinr  Koranic  Ici^cnd. 
The  Ancflo-Saxon  o'old  coins  are  few  in  number.  There  are 
the  sceattas  of  Northunibria,  copieil  from  the  Romans;  a  few 
specimens  of  the  triens,  copied  from  the  Franks;  this  Arabic 
dinar:  and  .some  doubtful  pieces,  one  of  which  shows  thr  head 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  i^old 
imitation  of  a  real  silver  coin,  made  to  servo  as  a  pendant  to  a, 
necklace.  The  silver  coins  are  munerons,  not  onl)'  of  tlio 
separate    Old    English    kingdoms,    but    o(   the    ujonarchy    from 

Athelstan  downwards,  and  of  divers 
bishopries  and  abliacies.  'J'hey  are 
chietiv  ])i'miies,  but  from  about  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  halfpennies 
oei-iu-,  though  these  were  not  struck 
in  .-ill  reigns — change  for  a  penny 
being  obtained  by  halving  or  (piar- 
The  coins  are  valuable,  not  so  much 
as  pieces  of  art,  as  pieces  of  history ;  and  not  only  ibr  the 
portraits  they  preserve  of  kings  and  saints,  but  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  sayings  of  chroniclers — as,  for  instance,  when  the 
alleged  increasi'  of  intercoiu'se  with  the  (Jourt  of  Aachen  is 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Carlovingian  temple-front 
on  the  mintage  of  an  English  king.  The  series  of  portraits,  too, 
rough  though  they  are,  is  far  from  being  witliout  interest.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Byzantine  coins  afforded  iiiodels  for  dress,  and 
probably  in  some  cases  for  features,  though  in  other  <'a,ses  an 
exact  likeness  was  evidently  intended.  Even  in  these  earliest 
times,  .-ind  in  the  not  specially  Engli.sh  art  of  coin-striking,  the 
English  native  talent  is  strong  in  the  portraiture  of  character ; 
and  technically  feeble  as  its  delineations  are.  tiny  leave  us  in  no 
floubt  as  to  the  vicnous  we:d-cni'ss  of  Edwy's  eoimtenanee,  or  the 
coarse  strensi'tii  of  that  of  Harold  II. 
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A.  L  ExGLAXD   seems   of    all   countries    the  best  fitted   liv    rlimaie, 

SMITH  ....  ' 

Trade  and  situation,  contiguvatiou.  and  products  for  maritinie  trade.  The 
Industry,  earlier  accounts  of  the  Sa.\ons  in  their  old  home  rejiresent 
them  as  daring  seafarers.  In  their  tlat-hottonied  "  keels," 
with  skins  stretched  over  wickerworj^  for  the  sides,  they 
carried  their  piracies  inln  the  (iiiiiian  ()cean  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay;  and  "welcomed  tlir  sfmin  as  concealing  their 
approach  or  dispersing  their  enemies."  Yet  when  these 
Saxons  and  Angles,  after  generations  of  jiredatory  assaults, 
finally,  in  the  fifth  conttuy,  invaded  Britain,  and — whatever 
admixture  of  Celtic  blood  may  have  resulted  in  reality 
(jjp.  1.S3,  194  .srij.) — transformed  outwardly  the  Romanised  and 
(Christian  country  into  a  veritable  Engle-land,  heathen  and 
uncivilised,  they  seem  at  once  to  have  dropped  their  use 
of  the  sea.  They  built  no  more  shijis:  they  made  no  more 
adventurous    voyages    fur   tratKe    or    for    s])(iil. 

The  early  history  of  England  in  regard  to  eommerce  and 
to  industrial  develo])ment  is  almost  a  blank.  Save  for  a 
few  scattered  allusions,  it  might  be  supposed  to  ha\-i_'  no 
connnerce  at  all  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  no 
exports,  save  of  raw  pi'odiicts,  till  much  later  still.  It  is 
significant  that  the  "  chapman  "  ueeurs  only  three  times  in  the 
whole  body  of  Old  Knglish  laws.  The  fact  also  that  so 
many  of  the  coast  names,  even  outside  the  ])anisli  distrii'ts, 
are  Scandinavian  in  fVirm  {-uefis,  -rick  and  -Jiy)  points  to  the 
external  traffic  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of  northern  traders. 
In  the  letter,  however,  of  (.'hark's  tlie  Great  to  Ofia  of 
Mercia  we  hear  of  English  traders  who  joined  the  companies 
of  [>ilgrims  to  pass  saf'el)'  through  foreign  territories,  but  also 
to  smuggle  the  wares  on  which  they  should  have  paid 
customs  dues.  These  wares  were  [irobably  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  work. 

King  Alfred's  embassies  to  the  I'atriari'li  of  .lerusalem  and 
to  the  (Jhristians  in  India  se(>ni  to  indicate  some  commer- 
cial as  well  as  I'cligious  purpose.  in  his  translation  of 
Orosius  he  inserted  the  accounts  which  lie  got  from  ()lliei'e 
tli(^  Norseman  and  from  Wulfstan.  The  latter  describes  tlie 
Eastland  tribes  (of  Prussia)  reached  liy  the  Baltic.  Otherc 
describes  the  reindeer  and  the  whale  fishery  of  his  own  home  in 
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Hal^cilanil — v.Iicit'  he   dwell  -  iiorthmost  of  all  the  Nortlimen" 
— and  tlie  niaitrn,  deer,  otter,  and    bear  skins,  the    eiderdown 
and  whalebune,  the  ropes    made    from    wliale    and    seal    skins, 
which  the  Fins  broni^ht    in    as    tribnte,    and    which    northern 
chapmen    no    doubt    brought    on    to    England.       ()there    had 
doubled   the    North  (-'aj)e,  penetrated  through    the   White    Sea 
to  the  site  of  Archangel,  and    brought   back    walrus    ivory    to 
"his  lord,  King  xVlfred."     AYhen    Alfred    built    his    new    ships  Alfred's 
to  confront    the    Danish  "  ashes,'"    and    built    them  ■'  full   nigh   ^uUding 
twice  as   large,  swifter   and   staimcher   and   higher,  some  witli 
sixty  oars   and  some    with    more,"     ho    was    able    in     a    few 
years    to    defeat    the    fleet   of   the    East    Anglian   Danes,   but 
he    had     to    get    "pirates"    from    Friesland     to     man    them. 
His  son  Edward    could    collect   a   hundred    ships  to    hold    the 
Channel  ;     and     there     is     no    reason     to     doubt    William    of 
Malmesbury's  account  of  Edgar's  yearly  progress  with  a  fleet 
round    the    coasts.      Such   a  navy  must  have  had  some   com- 
mercial marine  to  feed  it.     Indeed,  a  law — probably  of  Athel- 
stan's  time — aims  at  such  encouragement   by  declaring  "  every 
merchant   who  fared  thrice  across  the  wide  sea  at  his  own  <-ost 
to    be    of   thegn-right    worthy."     It    is   probable,   too,   that    the 
law.  which  we  rind  in  force  under  Edgar  and   Ethelred,  to  the 
etlect   that    every   three   hundreds  (of  the  coast-line  doubtless) 
should  furnish  a  ship,  had  been  enacted  much  earlier  with  the 
same  object.     From  the  time  of  Atlielstan,  English  fleets  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  table  of  the  port  dues  laid  down 
by  Ethelred  for   London  shows  a  brisk    trade  with  Normandy,  imports 
France,  Ponthieu,  Flanders,  and  other  places.     These  and  "the  Exports, 
men   of  the    Emjjeror,"    who    were    to    be    deemed  "  woi'thy   of 
good  laws  even  as  ourselves,"  brought  wine,  fish,  clothes,  pepper, 
gloves,  vinegar.     The  goods  bought  by  the  merchant  of  Elfric's 
Dialogues    have    already    been     mentioned    (p.    190).      These 
goods   would   for   the  most  part   come  from  Coustantinojjle   to 
Venice,  thence  overland  to  Flanders,  and  so  by  s(.'a  to  England. 
In   various  Anglo-Saxon   documents  we  rind   that  silks,  though 
highly  valued,  are  not  unconuuon  ;  "  wine  is  driudv  by  the  elders 
and  the  wise,"  and  was  allowt'd  to  monks  on  days  of  festivity. 
From  the  north  and  east  came  furs,  skins,  ropes,  masts,  weajions, 
and  ironwork.     The  exports  which  jtaid  for  all  this  were  <-hiefly 
of  raw  iir(.)diice,      (.'oriiish   tin   and   lead   from    the   I'eak   District 
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wore  staple  products,  :is  in  Roman  times.  'I'here  is  reason  to 
believe  that  other  mines  yielded  sihiT  and  even  "old.  Silver 
and  gold  trinkets  of  English  make  are  heard  of  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century.  The  high  price  of  wool  and  the  value  of  the 
fleece  as  compared  with  the  price  of  sheep  suggests  that  English 
wool  was  already,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  many  centuries,  the 
main  source  which  fed  the  clothing  towns  (if  Flanders.  The 
export  of  horses  is  mentioned  and  restricted  by  a  law  of 
The  Slave  AtheJstan.     But  the  chief  trade  of  all.  to  iudtre  by  the   d(!eu- 

Trad© 

mentary  evidence,  was  the  trade  in  slaves.  The  story  of  the 
Northiunbrian  boys,  whose  fairness  nuived  the  pity  of  ({regoiy 
in  the  niarket-})lace  of  Rome,  and  made  him  vnw  that  their  land 
should  be  taught  the  true  faith,  carries  iiaek  this  fraffie  well 
into  the  sixth  century.  Warfare,  debt,  crime  are  tlu'  nicides  by 
which,  in  the  early  (.lernian  laws,  men  became  slaves.  The 
English  invaders  of  Britain  brought  their  bondservants  with 
them,  and  the  long  gradual  progress  of  the  invaders  westward 
nuist  have  produced  a  constant  supply  of  slaves  from  tlie  con- 
cpiered  Welsh.  But  medieval  Christianity,  though  it  may  have 
ac(piiesced  too  easil}-  in  serfdom,  did  at  least  set  its  face  firmly 
against  slaver3^  The  prohibitions  began  in  lue's  Law,  and  are 
repeated  down  to  Ethelred's,  "that  Christian  men  and  un- 
condemned  be  not  sold  out  of  the  cotmtry,  csyiecially  into  a 
lieathen  nation  ;  and  be  it  jealously  guarded  against  that  those 
souls  perish  nut  that  Christ  bought  with  His  own  life."  They 
are  more  fidly  expressed  in  the  canons  and  penitentials  of  the 
Church.  Above  all,  the  contemporar}'  biographer  of  Wulfstan 
ilescribes  in  a  curious  passage  the  good  bishop's  efforts  to  turn 
from  their  evil  ways  the  traders  of  Bristol,  who  had  in  the 
eleventh  (•entniy  the  same  character  in  this  respect  as  in  the 
eighteenth.  "  The  people  of  Bristol  had  an  odious  and  inveterate 
custom  of  buving  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  England,  and 
exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  gain.  The  young  wc)men  they 
carried  to  market  in  their  pregnancy,  that  they  might  get  a 
better  price  ....  nor  were  these  men  ashamed  to  sell  into 
slavery  their  nearest  relatives— naj',  even  their  own  children." 
William  of  Mahnesbury,  writing  a  century  later,  states  tliat  a 
similar  |)rac,tice  was  still  not  iud\nown  in  the  north  of  England. 


T*"*  The  develoiiment  of  an  inland  trade  may  to  some  extent 


Towns. 
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measured  by  the  development  of  a  town  popidation.     It  is  clear 
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tliat  lirfore  the  thirty  or  forty  liorouyhs  walled  and  fortified  by 
Alfred  in  the  southern  shires,  and  by  his  sister  Ethelfleda  of 
Mercia  in  the  midlands  and  the  north,  and  afterwards  fiy  Alfred's 
successors,  England  was  almost  without  towns.  The  Teutonic 
spirit  still,  in  Tacitus's  phrase,  regarded  walled  cities  as  the 
strongholds  of  slavery.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  the  lioman  walls  and  basilicas  and  forums  of 
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(liotUeian  Library,  Ox/oril.) 

cities  like  London  and  York  stood  lUtcrly  untenanted  :  but  j-et 
we  know  such  was  actually  the  case  with  Chester.  Silchester 
and  other  Roman  sites.  In  all  but  a  few  of  the  old  cities,  at 
any  rate,  town-life  only  sprang  up  afresh  after  an  interval  of 
desolation.  The  English  burgh  ("  burh  ")  or  walled  enclosure  was 
in  organisation  and  in  character,  as  in  origin,  no  other  than 
a  more  |)0]ndous  hamlet.  Where  a  Roman  street  forded  the 
river,  or  where  a  shrine  (like  St.  Frideswide's  at  (Jxford) 
attracted  pilgrims,  or  hard  by  an  ancient  site  where  the  Roman 
remains  could  be  used  as  a  quarry,  or  up  the  estuary  of  a  river 
like  the  Yare  or  the  Exe,  these  were  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  township  came  to  be  a  "port"  or  liorough. 

This  slow  and  broken  growth  is  well  illustnited  li}"  the  facts  London, 
of  the  early  history  of  London.     AVhen  ^lellitus  came  to  preach 
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there  in  (iOl  it  is  clear  that  he  found  but  a  scanty  and  a  heathen 
|)iipulatii)n.  Tlie  old  line  of  the  Watling  Street  was  lost ;  the  space 
about  St.  I'aul's  was  apparently  deserted.  A  century  later  it 
had  beronic  ■the  mart  of  many  traders" — Frisians  and  Easter- 
lings,  French  and  I'icards,  probably.  It  had  a  separate  chief 
magistrate.'  Its  increase  to  the  east  and  south  is  traceable  in 
the  churches  founded  there.  When  Alfred  re-compiered  it  from 
the  Danes  and  rebuilt  its  walls,  it  was  alreadx'  an  important 
place.  London  Bridge,  which  stood  so  many  a  tierce  Danish 
assault  afterwards,  probably  existed  already.  Under  Athelstan 
there  were  eight  mints  at  work  in  it;  and  the  ordinances  of  its 
gild,  by  whirh  its  citizens  gmupfd  thenuselves  in  their  tens  and 
hundreds,  and  met  montlily  to  settle  the  gild  arcounts,  were 
confirmed  by  him  and  the  Witan.  To  all  this  pirogress  the 
Church  influence  had  greatly  contributed.  The  folk-moot  met 
in  St.  Paul's  precincts  at  the  sound  of  the  great  bell ;  the  armed 
levy  marched  under  St.  Paul's  banner.  The  liishop  saw  to  it 
that  weights  and  measures  were  true.  The  city  grew  fast  in 
population:  of  the  total  Danegeld  of  £72,000  jiaid  to  Canute 
from  all  England,  Liinddu's  share  was  £10,500.  It  had  i>racti- 
callv  displaced  Winchester  as  the  capital. 

l>ut  the  infiu.K  of  Danish  settlers  early  in  the  eleventh 
centui-\  had  the  com]icnsating  disadvantagt',  of  which  <.>ne 
clininii-ler  tells,  that  it  maile  the  city  "  half  barbarian.  " 
Certainly  London  till  perhaps  the  Tudor  time  retaine<l  a 
strong  foreign  character  :  it  was  tlie  purse,  often  the  brain,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  but  perhaps  never  the  heart  of 
medieval  England. 
River  .bondon  seems  to  have  been  the  only  town  uii  the  Thames 

Tr3.fRc  3.11(1  '• 

Town  Life,  till  til'-  tenth  century.  The  latest  authority  puts  the  foundation 
(if  (.).\ford  not  before  <S90.  Yet  the  rivers  would  be  the 
natural  channels  of  trade;  and  (Oxford  must  have  had  some 
form  of  market  and  chepe-pkice,  even  when  it  was  no  more 
than  an  open  village.  We  rind  an  abbot  of  Abingdon  cutting 
a  ni.'w  barge  channel  in  return  for  a  toll  of  herring.s.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Trent  was  a  highway  of  trade,  and  tolls 
were  taken  on  it  by  the  men  of  Nottingham.  Similarly  with 
otlirr    rivei's.       Gloucester    hail    a    nuuiiery    fi'om    (iS|,  a    mint 

[•  The  wic-reeVH  (wic-reaf)  :    lie  seems    to    have    been    either   appointed   or 
approved  by  the  king.] 
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tVom  Alfred's  day,  and  must  always  have  been  a  meeting- 
place  of  Welsh  and  English.  Bristol  probably  sprang  up 
long  before  Canute's  day,  when  is  foiuid  the  tirst  mention  of 
it.  It  seems  to  date  back  to  tlio  time  of  Mercian  greatness, 
which  ended  with  Otia.  Chester  had  its  local  trade  in  cattle, 
sheep,  and  dair}-  produce  with  the  pasture  lands  across  the 
Ribble,  and  its  Irish  trade  with  the  Ostmcn  of  Dublin  and 
Waterford.  TIk'  importance  of  Exeter,  which  appears  markedly 
at  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  due  to  the  Exe,  which  was 
then  navigable  n[)  to  thc>  citv.  Of  the  Cinque  Torts  and 
such  coast  towns.  Sandwich  may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  had 
a  great  herring  fishery.  Ethelred  made  it  the  meeting-place 
for  his  fleet;  Tostig  manned  his  ships  with  its  "  butsecarls."' 
The  Codex  Diplomaticus  shows  that  the  tolls  there  and  rights 
of  '•  wreck  "  and  "  strand,"  granted  by  charter  from  Canute  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  were  valued  at  more  than  £S0  a 
year ;  and  that  jealou.sy  of  this  valuable  grant  roused  the 
rival  abbey  of  .St.  Augustine's  to  hard  work,  though  vainly, 
at  a  sciieme  for  supplanting  Sandwii'h  by  a  new  port  at  a 
little  distance.  Judging  bv  the  number  of  mints  in  ea<-h, 
the  other  towns  of  chief  importance  in  the  south,  besides 
Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  Rochester,  were  Southampton. 
Lewes,  Shaftesbury,  Wareham,  Hastings,  and  Chichester. 
Ill  the  eastern  shires  Norwich,  Dunwich,  and  Ipswich  appear 
most  prominent,  all  depending  largely  on  their  fisheries. 
Further  north,  York  and  Lincoln  were  conspicuous,  not  jet 
displaced  by  Hull  and  Boston.  Yet  even  York  had  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  10,000;  and  all  the  eighty  towns  that  can 
be  collected  fr(.)m  Domesday  Book  would  not  furnish  together 
a  population  of  200,000. 

An  Old  English  borough  was  little  more  than  a  collection  The  oid 
of  wooden  thatched  huts  with  two  or  three  small  churches,  Town. 
some  having  towers  built  for  rebige  and  defence — the  whole 
borough  included  within  a  wall  strengthened  by  buttresses 
and  by  a  stockade,  and  perhaps  further  protected  by  a  moat 
or  ditches.  Tlioy  were  for  the  most  part  market  centres 
rather  than  manufacturing,  and  a  great  part  of  their  activity 
was    simply  agricultural.       The   borough  was  only  an  enlarged 

['Boatmen,  sailors;    the  first  part  of  the  word  is  said  by  Prof.  Earle  to  be 
preserved  in  the  "  busses,"  or  herring  boats,  of  Yarmuutli.J 
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iMwnship.  Like  otlicr  tnwnshiiis.  it  hail  ils  arabk'  ticlils  and 
[lasturo  and  eoninmn  woodland  :  its  njcn  were  serf's  of  a 
neigh boiu'ini(  lord,  and  bound  to  plongli,  mow.  and  reap  for 
him.  or  to  pay  in  cornmntation  their  plongh-penny  and 
reapini^'-nionoy  (rep-silver),  their  wond-iuoiiex  and  servile 
tribute  (gafol).  If  their  lord  was  the  kin'^.  their  bnrdens 
took  a  more  jinblic  character:  t/.g.  at  IJomncy  rifty  bnrgesses 
boimd  to  do  serviee  at  .sea  were  freed  from  all  other  payments 
excejit  tines;  in  Oxford  twenty  for  the  whole  town  went  out 
for  war  serviee  at  the  king's  call.  Often  these  eomnuitations 
to  the  king  or  other  lord  take  the  torm  of  loi-al  produce  as 
well  as  money.  Thus  Chester  paid  £4.5  and  three  bimdles  of 
martens'  skins;  Oxford,  £20  and  six  measures  of  hone)'; 
i'unwich,  £50  and  sixtv  thousand  hi'rring>.  Often  a  rent  i.s 
pai<l  in  eels,  of  which  there  appears  ti  lia\e  been  an  cn.'riiKHis 
production.  The  vast  fen-lands  and  meres,  the  undrained 
riviTs  and  undisturbed  estuaries,  account  for  this,  as  for  the 
"'feat  number  of  salmon  fisheries — tliirtv-thr<'e  on  the  I  >ee. 
worked  by  lessees,  sixty-five  on  tlie  Severn,  and  so  on.  Fish 
Indus-  cntcrrd  into  the  national  dietary  far  moi-c  than  it  does  now, 
not  merely  for  fast-days,  but.  bccauso  the  only  winter  meat, 
except  game,  was  .salted.  In  P^lfrics  iJialogues,  iiosides  the 
ordinarv  river  fish,  salt-water  fish  and  shcll-tish,  "sea-swine'" 
or  porpoises  and  sturgeons  are  also  named  ;  but  to  the  question. 
'Why  do  N'oii  not  tish  in  the  sea?"  the  Fisher  answers. 
"Sometimes  I  do;  but  rarely,  for  it  needs  a  big  ship 
many  take  whales  and  get  a  great  price,  but  1  dare  not  fioin 
the  fearfidness  of  my  mind," 

Perhaps  the  chief  industry  next  to  agriculture  and  tishiiiL;- 
was  that  of  salt-making;  in  si.\  shires  7'27  salt-works  are 
named,  paying  rents  to  their  lords.  There  an^  ;ib(iut  .■).()()() 
mills  mentioned  in  Domesday:  these  were  water-mills  for  the 
grinding  of  corn.  Barley-meal  appears  to  h^ve  been  the  usual 
food  ;  and  among  the  poor,  mixtures  of  I'ye,  oats,  and  lieans. 
Wheaten  bread  was  for  the  well-to-do  or  tor  feast-day.s.  One 
of  the  first  handicrafts  must  have  bei'U  that  of  the  forge:  iron- 
smiths  and  cop])ersmiths  are  often  named  :  Domesday  notices 
si.\  forges  in  the  town  of  ib'ri'fird.  Olasswork — used  for 
lamps  and  vessels,  as  lieile  sliows,  and  nioi-e  rarely  for  windows 
— was    introduced   with    the    foreign    woikmen    lu'onght  in  by 
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Abbot  Eenedii-t  in  the  seventh  eentuiy.  The  shoemaker 
describes  himself  as  makini;-  shoes  and  gaiters,  bottles  and 
harness,  and  all  manner  of  leathern  articles.  Other  trades 
described  are  the  carpenter,  baker,  cook  The  arts  of  em- 
broidery and  weaving  seem  to 


have  been  far  advanced,  and 
their  products  were  famous  on 
the  Continent.  But  no  doubt 
many  necessaries  were  sup- 
plied by  home  industry,  and 
craftsmen  who  worked  for  sale 
were  relatively  few.  The  larger 
monasteries  were  great  indus- 
trial centres :  an  abbey  like 
St.  Edmund's  or  ( dastonbury 
would  have  its  own  smiths, 
carpenters,  millers,  masons,  its 
ti.shers,  himtsmen,  and  tillers. 
Edgar's  law  laid  down  that 
every  priest  should  learn  some 
handicraft.  The  state  of  some 
of  the.se  arts  is  indicated  in  the 
account  of  such  a  church  as 
that  which  Wilfrid  Iniilt  at  Hexham.  "  of  polished  stones  with 
many  cohimns  and  porticoes,  with  great  height  and  length  of 
walls.  It  had  many  windings,  lioth  above  and  below,  carried 
round  in  sjiirals  ;  and  a  stone  pavement  inside.  It  was  superior 
to  any  building  this  side  of  the  Al])s."  Or,  again,  to  take  the  list 
of  Dunstan's  accomplishments  —  he  knew  ma.sonry,  carpentry, 
and  smith's  work  :  could  draw,  and  paint,  and  design  :  was  a 
musician  and  composer,  and  a  maker  of  musical  instruments. 
There  was  mudi  wealth  stored  up  in  rii-h  hangings,  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  and  jewellery.  We  read  of  tables  and  cups,  cruci- 
fixes, and  dishes,  all  of  gold :  and  Alfred's  father  took  to  Kome  a 
crown  of  pure  gold  four  jiounds  in  weight.  The  laws  to  protect 
property  and  put  down  thett  and  robbery  were  numerous  and 
savagely  severe. 

Markets  were  frequen 
was  worth    £2   10s,   a 
fairs   like   Winchester, 


rOKGE   (MS.  Uarl   003). 


and  productive ;  e.g.  tliat  of  Taunton  Markets 
year    in    fees ;    Bedford,   ,£7.      The    great 
Stonrbridcre,  and   Abingdon    brought   a 
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lurgo  concourse  from  all  parts.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that  trade 
had  to  struggle  aganist  nianifold  and  almost  overwhelming 
difficulties.  Every  road,  river,  and  harhour  was  hampered 
with  heavy  tolls,  and  seigrmrial  rights  of  "  wreck  "  and  "strand.' 
of  "  team  "  and  "  intangthief "  '  Every  transaction  ■'  over  twenty 
pence "  was  to  take  place  in  a  horongh  town  "liefore  nnlving 
witnesses."  All  ]iro])erty  must  have  its  warrantor  ready  to 
identit_y  and  trace  it.  Every  town's  trade  was  coming  more 
undrr  the  jealcius  control  of  an  exclusive  gild. 
AsTi-  The    great    problem    of   Uld    Eno-lish    aLiricultural    history 

culture.  .'   .  ,.  ^  ,  -  •^.        ,        '       , .      . 

— tlie  (irigm  or  the  manor — Jias  received  cunnii-tuig  mtivrprc- 
tatiiins.  I.  The  so-called  "mark-system"  (p.  IN-'>),  if  it  ever 
existed  at  all,  never  existed  in  its  complete  form  on  English 
soil.  The  tribes  who  folU)weil  Hengist  and  CVrdic  still  grouped 
themselves  in  villages  acedrding  to  ties  of  kindred  ;  and  still 
kept  the  pasture  ground  and  the  waste  land  of  the  village 
common  and  undistributed  :  and  still,  for  the  tradition  of 
equality,  made  eai-h  man's  share  of  the  aralili'  to  consist  of 
many  separate  and  .scattered  "acres"  in  each  of  the  open 
arable  fields.  The  whole  cultivation  was  done  m  common  by 
a  common  plough-team  of  eight  or  twelve  oxen,  to  which 
each  villager  would  bring  his  single  ox  or  yi>ke  of  oxen.  The 
arable  consisted  generally  of  three  tielils — one  sown  with 
corn,  one  sown  with  a  sjiring  croji,  and  one  lying  fallow  for 
the  year.  !>ut  the  English  tribes  had  in  several  respects  passed 
out  of  the  ruder  stagi'  of  a  "mark"  community.  Property  in 
land  had  become  individual,  and  permanent  ine([uality,  too, 
had  come  in.  Above  all,  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
new  settlers  we  can  discern  that  tendency  to  dependence  of 
the  weaker  landowners  ujion  the  greater  which  was  at  work 
to  yiroilucc  what  we  call  feudalism.  If  we  ])ass  at  once  to  the 
elosr  of  the  (^)ld  English  period,  as  portrayed  for  ns  in 
Domesday  Book,  what  we  .see  there  is  tlu'  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  the  manor,  or  village  comnumily  no  hiuger  of 
free  allodial  landowners,  but  of  dependent  hohh'rs  under  a 
lord.  The  free  "  ceorl  "  of  older  days  has  become  the  "  villein  " 
as  known  to  Norman   lawyers.     TI.  Thus,  souk^   i-ccent   writers 

['  Tlie  rights  of  -  wreck  "  autl  ■tftraiKl"  fxphuii  tlicmsi'lvc.-i.  -Team"  are 
the  descendants  of  former  serfs  of  the  lord,  over  whom  lie  claimed  juris- 
diction, as  well  as  over  thieves  taken  in  the  locality  (infangthief).] 
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argue  that  our  social  historv  liogins  with  a,  population  not 
of  freemen  but  of  serfs ;  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  services  exacted  from  vilhvge  com- 
nuuiities  all  over  England  even  before  the  Norman  period 
But  there  is  a  considerable  weight  of  political  and  literary 
evidence  on  the  other  side  :  and  the  older  view,  whicli  sees 
in  serfdom  a  slow  and  late  result  of  the  causes  which  were 
for  centuries  at  work  to  depress  the  small  free  landowners, 
has  the  results  of  some  recent  research  in  its  favnur.  Anions;' 
these  causes  were  the  insec-iiritv  which  prevailed  through 
the  long  period  of  ]  )vinish  wars;  the  constant  growth  of  a 
thegn  class  of  lamliidlders  enriched  by  royal  grants  from 
<'Vown  land  with  the  jurisdiction  thereon,  and  the  pressure  of 
laws  such  as  that  of  Athelstan,  that  every  man  should  have 
a   li)rd   to   prmhn'e   him    at    the    riill;-miii)t    when    rec|ui)-ed. 

The  whole  social  development  of  the  Uld  Kngiisb  period 
seems  at  first  sight  meagre  and  disajipeinting.  in  some 
I'espects  it  seems  even  reaetiduarv.  as  in  the  decay  of  thr> 
old  freednm  into  feudal  servitude.  J>ut  that  fret'dom  was 
little  better  than  chaos  and  anarcliy.  Si.x  hundred  years 
mav  be  deemed  ii  long  ]ierind.  but  it  counts  as  no  more  than 
an  episode  in  the  aw-lonij'  makiny  and  preijress  nf  the 
English  nation.  It  was  none  too  long  to  turn  war  into 
])eace,  heathendiim  intu  ('hristianity,  and  petty  jealous  trilies 
inti)  a  united  peopli^;  to  draw  the  outlines  of  centralised 
govei'nmeiit,  and  to  lav  the  foundations  of  a  vigorous  town 
life,  and  a.  commen.-e  crani]ii'(l  and  timid  as  yet,  but  ready 
in   a  moment  to   break   into    lii.xurlant    gr(jwth. 
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social  life  must  be  .sought  in  the 
common  to  the  whole  Teutonic  race. 
The  state  of  society  described  by  Tacitus  cannot  have  under- 
gone any  great  change  at  the  time  of  the  immigration;  later 
developments  were  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  history.  The  general  impression 
derived  from  the  "  Germania"  is  that  of  a  commmiily  ot  freemen 
loosely  bound  together  for  conunon  enterprises  on  a  large 
scale,  sucli  as  warlike  expeditions,  but  otherwise  tmited  only 
by  the   tie  of  kindred.     The  authority   ol'  the    chief  elected  in 
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the  central  council  to  administer  justice  in  the  several  districts 
and  villages  '  was  strictly  limited  by  immemorial  usage.  It  is  in 
the  inner  life  of  these  local  connnunities — of  the  village,  with  its 
joint  tillage  and  separate  homesteads,  of  the  larger  district,  with 
its  hundred  assessors  who  sat  with  the  chief  in  the  local  assembly, 
and  its  hundred  footmen  who  joined  the  vanguard  of  the  host 
— that  we  must  look  for  the  true  germs  of  later  social  organisa- 
tion. There  was,  however,  another  feature  of  social  life  which 
produced  important  results,  although  its  exact  influence  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  worked  have  been  very  differently'  estimated. 
This  was  the  Comitatus  or  body  of  retainei's  previously  described 
(p.  198).  It  is  presented  to  us  in  "Beowulf"  (p.  18.9),  and,  as  that 
p;jern  was  recast  under  Christian  mfiuences,  the  ideas  it  expresses 
must  have  been  familiar  and  acceptable  in  English  courts  a 
considerable  time  after  the  .settlement.  To  their  influence  nuist, 
in  some  measure,  be  attributed  the  constant  tendency  towards 
a  type  of  society  in  which  the  royal  power  forms  the  basis  of 
the  whole  structure,  and  every  man  owes  obedience  to  a 
superior  who,  m  theory,  is  his  protector  as  well  as  his  lord. 
With  the  growth  of  social  cohesion  the  romantic  element 
disappears,  giving  place  to  a  series  of  more  definite  I'elations, 
which  now  embraces  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  grades  in 
the  community. 

But  the  connection  between  the  different  orders  is  still 
mainly  personal,  affording  a  contrast  in  this  respect  to  C'on- 
tmental  feudalism.  In  England  it  was  not  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  that  land  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  division 
of  ranks,  determining  with  the  utmost  precision  the  place  which 
each  man  should  hold  in  a  nicely  graduated  social  scale.  The 
grants  of  bookland  and  Lenland  to  cfesiths  and  thems  were 
merely  incidents  in  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  and 
the  general  organisation  of  the  community  ;  they  did  not  imply 
the  growth  of  a  feudal  aristocrac}'.  In  the  absence  of  any  single 
formative  principle  the  constitution  of  society  remained  vague 
and  fluctuating,  especiallj'  as  there  were  other  forces  which 
worked  in  a  totally  diti'eient  direction.  The  primitive  institu- 
tions which  regulated  the  life  of  the  freeman  retained  their 
vitality,  becoming  so  essential  a  part  of  the  national  existence 
that  they  outlived  the  superimposed  feudalism,  and  formed  the 
'  The  Latin  terms  are  pi-iiiccps,  concilium,  pnijiis,  ricu.i. 

20 
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fouudiititni  of  inorlorn  Kni^lish  liberty.  Ancient  f'olkri^c^ht  w;xs 
still  attested  by  tlie  suitors  in  the  hundrcdrnoot,  and  the  village 
was  now  represented  by  the  fonr  ceorls  who,  even  in  Canute's 
days,  accompanied  the  reeve  t(i  the  shiremoot  from  every  town- 
ship. We  cannot  believe  that  the  freeman  ever  became  a 
nonentity  in  the  Old  English  commonwealth  —  that  he  ever 
came  to  look  u[)on  himself  as  one  whose  social  value  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  lord  to  whom  he  owed  suit  and  service.  The 
iamily  tie  reniiiined  strong ;  blood  revenge  was  superseded  by 
compensation  to  the  dead  man's  kindred  :  in  all  ofiences  where 
the  injured  person  Avas  free,  the  system  of  compensation  (hot) 
existed  side  by  side  with  the  payment  of  fines.  The  fact  that 
he  had  a  price  ("vt),  however  low,  was  enough  to  remind  a  man 
that  his  personality  had  some  meaning  for  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged.  At  the  same  time  the  numerous  guilds  tended 
to  promote  friendly  relations  amongst  those  who  ocoipiod  the 
same  neighbourhood.  They  were  all  social  and  religious ;  for 
the  so-called  "  frith-guilds  "  seem  to  have  been  compulsorj^  asso- 
ciations, responsilile  in  their  corporate  capacity  for  the  good 
conduct  of  each  member,  and  the  trade-guilds  had  not  yet  come 
into  being.  Each  guild-brother  contributed  a  fixed  amount  to 
the  common  fund,  which  was  expended  partly  on  their  feasts, 
partly  in  paying  their  fines,  singing  masses  for  their  souls, 
furnishing  the  sums  dur  to  the  Church  fur  burial,  assisting 
a  brother  in  time  of  need,  and  other  similar  purposes.  The 
members  were  also  bound  to  give  their  jiersc.tnal  aid  in  avenging 
an  injury  done  tn  one  of  their  number,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
various  special  piu'poses  which  each  guild  had  in  view.  Fines 
for  breaches  of  courtesy  are  a  common  feature, 
social  and  Before    entering    more    fully  into    the    details  of  social  a,nd 

PrcS-ess.  domestic  life,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  more  im|iort- 
ant  influences  which  affected  the  moral  tone  of  the  jieople,  and 
tended  to  modify  the  natidiial  cliarncter.  First  in  time,  as  well 
as  importance,  was  the  iutiMduciiou  of  Cliristianity.  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  (p.  •22-1.).  \Vitli  ( 'liristianit-y  came  also 
the  first  elements  of  culture  and  genuine  civilisation.  But 
it  must  have  been  long  before  tiie  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
effecteil  any  vital  change  in  the  lives  of  those  who  crowded 
to  the  riverside  to  receive  liaplism  at  tlie  hands  of  tlio 
strange    priests    from    an    unkimwu    land.       Ivcligious    worship 
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was  a  matter  of  perfunctory  routine,  the  rules  of  which  were 
laid  down  by  those  who  understood  the  rites  whereby  tlu^  <j;ods 
were  appeased.  In  such  matters  the  masses  were  willing  to 
I'ollow  the  guidance  of  the  king,  and  the  wise  men  from 
whom  he  sought  counsel.  And  some  of  the  rulers  who 
accepted  the  Christian  faith  certainly  had  some  insight  into  its 


ALDHKLJI    PRESEXTIXG 


'DE    VIRGIKIT.1.TE "    TO    THE    ABBESS    OF   BAIIKl.XC;. 

{Lambeth  I'tihice  Library.) 


doctrines,  and  eagerly  seconded  the  missionaries  in  their  efforts 


to  brintr  home  their  meaning  to  the  ruder  inliabitants. 


King 


Oswald  was  well-nigh  as  devout  a  servant  of  the  (Jross  as  St. 
Aidan  himself  In  Northumbria,  indeed,  there  was  a  genuine 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  which  spread  with  the  .Scottish 
missionaries  into  the  ilidlands,  tliere  to  meet  another  current 
wliich  had  its  soiu-ee  in  Rome.  The  Abbess  Hilda,  herself  a 
lady  oi  nolile  birth,  was  succeeded  at  ^Vhitby  by  Uswy's 
daughter,  Elfleda.  Princesses  and  high-born  maidens  Hocked 
from  East  Anglia  to  monasteries  in  France.  Ethelred  and 
(oenred,  of  llercia:  Ceolwulf  and  Edbert,  of  Northumbria, 
abandoned  thrir  tla-ones  for  a  cloister.  Perliajis  thr  motives  of 
these   noble    devotees   were    not    always    purely  religious :  the 
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discipline  in  the  English  monasteries  was  not  very  strict,  and 
they  attbrded  a  peaceful  refuge  from  the  strife  and  confusion  of 
secular  life.  We  may,  indeed,  suspect  that  the  type  of  Chris- 
tianity depicted  by  Bade  exercised  a  somewhat  enervating 
influence  on  the  national  character.  The  melancholy  vein  which 
runs  through  Old  English  poetrj',  deeply  moving  us  still  in 
the  pathetic  verses  of  Oynewulf  (p.  275),  shows  that  even  before 
the  Danish  incursions  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  race  had  greatly 
declined.  This  was,  however,  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  anj- 
strong  national  life;  local  administration  gave  little  scope  for 
patriotic  energy,  the  life  of  the  common  man  was  grossly- 
sensual,  and  the  only  ideal  left  open  to  higher  minds  was  that 
of  personal  sanctitj'.  The  vigorous  ]ii>licy  of  the  West  Saxon 
kings  averted  for  a  time  the  social  and  moral  collapse  which 
threatened  a  nation  weakened  by  political  discord,  and  ex[»osed 
to  the  uncertain  movements  of  cruel  and  hostile  neighboiu's. 
Hut  under  the  feeble  Ethclred  the  full  force  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion caused  by  the  Danish  inroads  soon  became  manifest.  It 
is  de])icted  in  truly  awful  colours  in  the  address  of  Archbishop 
Wulfstan.  Society,  however,  cannot  have  beeia  quite  so  corrupt 
as  Wulfstan's  account  would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  a  state  ot 
chaos  such  as  he  describes  no  order  coidd  ever  have  been 
restored.  As  it  was,  it  rei[uired  centuries  of  stern  discipline 
under  a  foreign  3'oke  to  show  that  the  core  of  the  national 
life  still  ri'iuained  .sound. 
Social  In    (iiir    review    of  the    general    tenor   of  social  life  we  saw 

that  there  was  no  sharp  distinction  between  class  and  class — 
that  development  proceeded  on  uncertain  lines,  without  the  aid 
of  an}'  fundamental  idea,  capable  of  giving  a  precise  outline  to 
the  whole  structure.  The  minute  estimation  of  each  man's 
price  (ivfri/ild)  does  not  imply  a  permanent  division  of  ranks  on 
anv  Hriu  ]irinci])le.  From  first  to  last  the  free  population  seems 
to  have  been  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
became  gradually  depressed  as  the  other  increased  in  wealth, 
power,  and  influence.  The  members  of  the  lower  class  are 
uniformly  termed  ceorls,  whereas  the  eorl  gave  })lace  to  the 
gesitii  (presumably  the  ancient  comes)  and  the  gesith  to  the 
thegn.  The  later  titles  implied  a  relation  between  their  holder 
and  the  king,  or  some  jiowerful  noble,  of  a  more  direct  char- 
aeter  than  that  wliich  bound  the  ccorl  to  his  sovereign.     The 
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eiiiht,  who  first  appears  in  the  ninth  century,  was  probably  a 
lesser  kind  of  the^'n,  perha])S  a  personal  follower  of  some  thegu 
of  hioh  dignity,  or  great  territorial  eorl.  Any  man  might,  by 
industry  or  good  fortune,  rise  from  one  rank  to  that  above  it 
although  the  representative  of  the  family  thus  elevated  was  not 
known  by  the  new  title  till  the  third  generation.  The  laws 
of  Athelstan  tell  us  •■  that  if  a  ceorl  throve,  so  that  he  had  fully 
live  hides  of  his  own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bell-house  and 
burh-gate-seat,  and  special  duty  in  the  king's  hall,  then  was 
he  thenceforth  of  thegn-right  worthy  ....  and  if  a  thegn 
throve  so  that  he  became  an  eorl,  then  was  he  thenceforth 
of  eorl-risfht  worthy :  and  if  a  merchant  throve  so  that  he 
fared  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  means,  then  was  he 
thenceforth  of  thegn-right  worthy."  Eorl  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  a  title  of  office,  not  of  rank ;  the  meaning  here 
probably  is  that  a  thegn  might  become  the  owner  of  forty  acres 
of  land;  and  thus  be  qualified  for  the  position  of  ealdorman. 
Affluence  was  more  I'egarded  than  noble  birth,  and  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  athelings  {uethcliii(/<(s},  who  belonged  to  the 
blood  royal,  and  were  alone  eligible  for  the  kingship,  high 
descent  did  not  bring  with  it  an}-  valuable  privileges.  The 
domain  of  the  gesith  or  thesrn  who  obtained  a  yrant  o{  booklaud, 
or  fonned  an  estate  by  acipiiring  the  lots  of  his  poorer 
neighbours,  was  cultivated  partly  by  free,  partly  by  servile, 
tenants.  A  wide  gap  separated  them,  for  the  freeman  was 
under  the  king's  protection,  and  no  injury  could  be  done  to 
his  person,  whereas  the  .serf  was  sim})ly  his  lord's  chattel 
The  domestic  servants,  male  and  female,  were  thralls,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  treated,  for  we  read  of 
several  servant-girls  who  were  cruelly  beaten  and  placed  in 
iron  fetters.  There  was  a  special  class  of  slaves '  who  had 
lost  their  liberty  by  breaking  the  laws,  and  a  father  when 
pressed  by  poverty  was  permitted  to  sell  his  son  into  slavery 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
used  its  influence  in  persuading  owners  of  slaves  to  manumit 
them  in  their  wills,  and  many  were  bought  and  then  released 
from  charitable  motives.  The  most  pleasing  feature  of  Old 
English  life  is,  perhaps,  the  dignified  position  of  women,  who 
have  ever  been  held  in  the   highest  regard   by   races   of  pure 

'  Called  witf  t/innn/x. 
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Tentuuiu  blood.  JJude  and  the  Chroiiiele  tell  us  of  liononrablo 
woiui'u  not  a  few.  Hilda  and  Etheltleda  are  types  which  would 
do  honour  to  an\'  age.  Among  the  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Saxon  ladies,  they  could  make  wills  and  devise  property  during 
their  husbands'  lifetune.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  as  yet 
none  of  that  romantic  sentiment  which  dtu-ing  the  later  Middle 
Ages  created  an  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  and  virtue.  Anglo- 
Saxon  youtlis  did  not,  like  Chaucer's  Squire,  go  forth  on 
chivalrous  quests  in  the  hope  of  winning  their  ladies'  favour. 
A  marriage  was  a  commercial  transaction,  the  future  husband 
promising  his  father-in-law  immediately  after  the  betrothal 
that  lie  Avould  provide  his  wife  with  certain  lands,  money, 
and  other  tiossessions  during  his  lifetime,  and  others  which 
she  was  to  retain  after  his  death.  These,  perhaps,  constituted 
the  morning  gift  (uioir/en  gi/u),  so  called  because  it  was  handed 
over  on  the  morning  after  tlie  wedding.  Children  during  their 
early  years  remained  under  the  mother's  care,  and  were  brought 
up  in  the  women's  apartments.  The  only  provision  made  for 
their  education  was  that  furnished  by  the  monasteries,  and 
most  of  those  sent  thither  were  probaiily  destined  lor  a 
clerical  life.  Bede,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Sigebert,  king  of  the 
East  Anglians,  on  his  return  from  banishment  in  or  about 
G31,  desiring  to  imitate  the  good  institutions  which  he  had 
seen  in  France,  established  a  school  in  which  boys  might 
be  instructed  in  literature,  and  was  assisted  therein  by  Bisliop 
Felix.  But  as  writing  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  rare  accom- 
plishment amongst  kings  and  nobles  in  the  nmth  century  we 
cannot  suppose  that  schools  of  this  class  were  very  widely 
established. 

Domestic  English  life  has  always  centred   in  the   home,  the  ham  or 

Llle  .        . 

fuii    of  our    early    forefathers.       Dwellings    t)f   the  better  class 

stood  in  a  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  embankment  of 

earth,  or,  more  rarely,  by  a  stone  wall  crowned  by  a  stockade, 

and  sometimes  rendered  more  secure  by  a  moat  on  the  outside. 

The  MSS.  show  us  a  lofty  hall  with  spacious  doorway  in  the 

centre,  and  lower  rooms  built    close    against    it  on  eitlier   side. 

The    whole    structure    was,    ])robabl}-,    in    most    cases    wooden, 

although  in  illumniations  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  often 

constructed   of  stone.      The  description  of  Hrothgar's  hall   in 

"  Beowulf"  applies,  with   a  few  changes   in  detail,  to  those  in 
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DIXSEU  PARTY  AT  A  ROUND  TABLE  (MS.  Tib.  C.  vi.). 

Old  English  mansions  of  a  much  latin'  |)eriod.  Along  the  side 
walls  were  ranged  the  cushioned  benches  at  which  the  warriors 
sat  during  the  carousal.  The  practice  of  converting  these 
benches  into  couches  at  night-time  m;iy  have  been  continued 
m    those    cases    where   the  lord's  retainers  still  formed  part   of 


DINNER    PARTY    AT    A    LONG    TABLE    (MS.    CIruhl.    li.     v.] 
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his  lioTiseholcl.  The  lnrd  and  lad}-  and  a  few  honoured 
oiiests  occupied  the  "  high  .seat,"  which,  we  ma}-  suppose,  was 
placed  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber. 
()n  the  walls  hung  coloured  curtains,  adornetl  with  the 
eml>roidered  work  for  which  English  matrons  were  famous. 
The}"  were  also  provided  with  pegs,  on  which  the  inmates  and 
guests  suspended  their  arms  and  armour.  The  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  furnished  both  warmth  and  light,  and 
<.'andles  may  have  been  used  here  as  well  as  in  the  bower. 
Instead  of  the  long,  square-edged  tables  placed  in  front  of 
the  benches,  the  MS8.  sometimes  show  us  circular  tables, 
round  each  of  which  is  seated  a  mixed  company  of  men 
and  women.  They  consisted  of  plain  boards,  which  were 
removed  from  their  tressels  when  the  ladies  retired  to  the 
bower,  and  the  hall  was  cleared  for  the  drinking-bout,   which 
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occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  board  is  often  covered 
with  a  tablecloth,  on  which  the  round.  Hat  cakes  which  formed 
the  Old  English  loaves,  dishes  containing  tish  and  meat,  drink- 
ing vessels  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
spoons  and  razor-like  knives,  are  spread  in  somewhat  2:)romis- 
cuous  fashion,  l^inner  took  place  either  at  mid-day  or  at  three 
o'clock,  and  we  read  also  of  a  morning  meal  and  occasionally 
of  a  supper.  The  feast  was  enlivened  with  the  songs  of  glee- 
men,  wandering  minstrels  who  played  on  the  harp,  the  fiddle, 
and  the  pipe,  dancing,  leapmg,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
strange  antics,  or  exhibitintc  the  feats  of  the   bears  and  other 
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animals  which  they  led  about  with  them  in  their  roimrls.  Some- 
times the  harp  was  handed  round  the  taUe,  each  of  the  party 
contributing  in  turn  to  the  general  mirth.  Tales  of  personal 
prowess,  jests,  and  aumsing  stories  helped  to  till  up  the  time, 
and  dice-playing  was  a  constant  resource,  for  the  Old  English 
shared  to  the  full  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  love  of  gambling. 
The  sport  called  tacfd  (from  the  Latin  tabuhe)  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  backgannuon,  or  it  may  have  corresponded 
to  primitive  forms  of  draiiq-hts  and  chess  which  we  know  existed 
in   Iceland.'      The    bower  (hur) — an  apartment  on   the  ground 


DKAUUHTSMEX    FOUND    IN    A    BARltOW    AT    TAPLOW,    BUCKS. 

(Iji-ititik  Mu^t'uin.) 


floor   (for   upper  storeys   were    rare),  probably    entered  usually 

from  the  court — was  used  mainly  by  the  women  and  children. 

It   was    a  sleeping  as    well    as    a  dwelling  room,   but   the   beds 

'  The  Icelandic  names  are  "tofl"  aud  "  hnefatafl.'' 
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were  sometiuies  ibmied  in  re- 
cesses in  the  wall,  and  hidden 
t'nnn  view  Liy  a  curtain  in  front. 
They  were  furnished  with  jiil- 
low,  bolster,  coverlets,  and 
sheets,  which  seem  to  have 
been  wrapped  round  the  naked 
bod}'.  There  was  usually  a 
round  table  in  the  Ijower,  also  a 
footstool  carved  with  the  heads 
of  animals ;  but  chairs  in  the 
strict  sense  were  not  common. 
A  large  house  wovdd,  of  course, 
contain  several  such  chambers, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there 
were  the  store-rooms,  cellars, 
and  other  ottices.  The  rest  of 
the  enclosure  was  mainly  occu- 
pied by  farm  buildings.  The 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
tlowers  sliown  in  ( Jld  English 
poetry  has  tempted  some  anti- 
quaries to  think  that  the  court 
included  a  pleasure-garden,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  direct  proof 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gi'eat  variety  of  herbs  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  can  hardlv  be  explained  unless  we  sup])ose  that  the 
herb-garden  was  a  conunon  appendage  of  houses. 

The  civil  costume,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  continued  to  be  very  simple  down 
to  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  became  fashionable  to  imitate 
the  more  courtly  Normans.  Linen  was  the  usual  material, 
but  woollen  apparel  was  also  common.  The  men's  under- 
garment was  a  close-titting  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  some- 
times ornamented  at  the  erige  with  a  border  of  plain  circles  or 
squai'es,  or  a  simple  pattern  of  flowers.  (Jver  the  tunic  was 
worn  a  short  cloak,  fastened  with  a  brooch  either  at  the  right 
shoulder  or  in  the  middle  of  the  breast.  The  long  mantle,  which 
hung  iii  a.mple  folds  over  the  left  shouldei-  or  arm,  betokened 
the  aue  or  diijuitv  of  the  wearer.     Tight   lireeches  occasionally 
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covered  the  leg  to  the  middle  of  the  calf.  Bandages  were  wound 
round  the  les:  above  the  long  leather  stockings,  either  en- 
cu'cling  it  in  successive  folds  or  passing  diagonally  one  above 
the  other  in  the  fashion  afterwards  called  "  cross-gartering." 
Long,  black,  pointed  shoes,  and  hats  usuallj'  of  the  Phrygian 
shape,  completed  the  male  attire.  Women  of  all  ranks  wore 
a  long  gown,  and  above  it  a  tunic  with  wide  hanging  sleeves, 
which  sometimes  reached  only  to  the  elbow  or  midway 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Over  this  was  a  mantle, 
encircling  the  upper  j^art  of  the  body  and  falling  nearly  to  the 
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ground  behiuil.  Tlio  most  cliaracteristir  [>avt  of  the  female 
costmae  was  the  hood  which  surrounded  the  head,  and  in 
front  sometimes  reached  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  hair  was 
usually  worn  in  short  curls,  contrasting  with  that  of  the  men, 
which  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  gatlicred  in  lonj;-  locks 
behind   the   ears.     xVltlniugh  their  taste   in  dress  was  so  simjile, 


lyAvuv, 


j-'r 


>•-'  n 


jv. 


SLINGING    (MS.    Clauil.   B.    iv.). 


Amuse- 
ments. 


the  Old  English  were  extremely  fond  of  personal  nmaments 
formed  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Richly  ornamented 
brooches  have  been  found  in  great  ([nantities  in  the  Kentish 
and  other  barrows  which  date  fmiu  the  Pagan  jicrioil.  and 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  adorn  their  ]iersons  with  a  profusion 
of  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  jewels  (pj).  190,  803). 

Tile  Old  English  were  keen  lovers  of  the  cliase,  and  hawk- 
ing was  also  a  favourite  pastime.  Practice  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  the  sling  aftbrded  amusement  to  the  young,  besides 
training  them  in  warlike  pursuits.  Boys  were  also  encouraged 
to  run,  leap,  wrestle,  and  join  in  other  exercises  requiring  agility 
and  strength.  Pope  (iregory,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Augustine, 
tells  him  that  the  people  "may  build  themselves  huts  of  the 
boughs  of  trees  about  the  churches  which  have  been  turned  to 
that  use  from  temples  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  or  the 
festival  of  the  holy  mart}rs,  and  celebrate  the  solenmity  with 
religious  feasting."  In  these  primitive  festivals  8trutt  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  Village  Wake.    The  "  religious  feasting  "  gave 
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]il;xce  to  coarse  inerriiiient,  and  a  canon  of  Edgar  enjoins  those 
who  resort  to  wakes  to  "  pray  dcvoutl}'  and  not  betake  them- 
selves to  drunkenness  and  deliauchery."  Old  English  life 
involved  a  good  deal  of  travelling  even  in  the  earlier  jjeriod, 
tor  the  king  was  constantly  moving  from  one  royal  manor  to 
another  to  see  that  liis  peace  was  properly  kejjt,  and  we  know 
from  Bede  how  zealous  the  bishops  were  in  visiting  all  parts 
of  their  dioceses.  Those  who  attended  the  folkmoot,  too,  must 
sometimes  have  come  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  Roman 
roads  were  doubtless  kept  up  to  some  extent,  and  the  repair  of 
bridges  was  one  of  the  three  services  imposed  on  all  occupiers 
of  land.  A  journey  in  one  of  the  clumsy  waggons  depicted  in 
MSS.  cannot,  however,  have  been  a  very  pleasant  experience. 
Inns  must  have  been  common,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  house 
of  call  available  for  the  king's  servants  and  messengers  was 
frequently  associated  with  the  tenure  of  Icenland.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name  Coldharbour — a  common  designation 
of  Roman  sites — originated  in  the  conversion  of  ruined  fortresses 
and  villas  into  rude  shelters  for  travellers. 


The  ninth  century  saw  Graul  attacked  by  the  Northmen.     One  a.  has 
series   of    invasions   affected    the    lands   round    the    Elbe,   the  ^^^• 
Scheldt,  and  the  Rhine ;  a  second  the  districts  round  the  Loire  Normans 
and   the   Garonne ;    while  a   third  resulted  in  settlements  near  J^^ndy. 
the  Seine,  the  Soujnie,  and  the  Oise.     So  dangerous  had  the 
incursions  up  the  Seine  become  that  in  861  Charles  the  Bold 
made  Paris  and  the  .surrounding  district  into  a  "  inarch  "  against 
the  Northmen  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Robert  the  Strong. 
In  <S7G  Rollo — then  a  celebrated  Viking,  and  son  of  Riignwald-  RoUo's 
•larl  of    Mori,  in  Norway — sailed  up  the  Seine  and  devastated  ment. 
the  surrounding  country.     In  .SSS  he  failed  to  take  Paris,  and  in 
912  Charles  the  Simple  made  with  him  the  treaty  of  Clair-.sur- 
Epte.     RoUo  accepted  Christianity,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  and  obtained  the  overlnrflshi})  of  Brittany  and  the 
land   from   the  Epte  to  the  sea.     Normandy  was  thus  occupied 
by  the  Northmen,  and  Rollo  settled  at  Rouen.     To  France  the 
treaty    of   Clair-sur-Epte    was    advantageous,    and    Charles    the 
Simple  was  loyally  supported  during  the  rest  of  his   reign  by 
Rollo    and    his    successor,    William    Longsword.       The    latter 
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strengthened  the  position  of  his  house  by  conquering  the 
Channel  Islands  and  by  securing  a  t'ornial  acknowledgment  of 
the  claims  of  the  Norman  dukes  over  lirittany.  According  to 
Palorave,  William  was  an  absolute  ruler,  actini''  without  the 
advice  of  any  of  the  baronage :  "  His  was  the  law,  his  was 
the  State,  his  was  the  Church. "  "  He  spake  the  law,  he  gave 
the  law,  he  made  the  law,  he  executed  the  law." 

During  his  lifetime  the  process  of  amalgamation  and  assimila- 
tion with  the  Franks,  begvm  under  liollo,  went  on  apace.  The 
language  and  manners  of  Frenchmen  were  assumed,  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  races  became  of  ireipient  occur- 
rence, a  close  connection  with  the  Church  was  established,  a 
formidable  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  by  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  942,  William  had  not  only  made  a  great  step  towards  the  adop- 
tion of  French  instittitions,  but  had  extended  the  geographical 
limits  of  his  duchy.  Roman  civilisation  had  triumphed,  and 
William  Longsword  nuist  be  reckoned  among  Christian  and 
French  princes.  Henceforward  Europe  had  to  deal  with  a  race 
which  was  characterised  by  a  highly  strung  activity  and  a  keen 
political  instinct.  They  added  force  to  any  system  with  which 
they  became  identified.  They  threw  themselves  into  every 
important   European  movement. 

In  94()  Pdchard  the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword, 
rommended  himself  to  Hugh  the  Great.  Ci.nmt  of  Paris.  The 
ronunendation  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Normandy 
as  well  as  in  that  of  France.  It  was  now  detinitcly  decided  that 
the  Normans  were  to  be  Frenchmen,  not  Scandinavians,  and 
that  Romance  or  Gallic  intlucnces  were  to  be  supreme  in 
Normandy.  Before  many  years  had  passed  France  was  to 
become  itself  the  starting-])lace  of  a  fresh  series  of  incursions  led 
by  men  of  Scandinavian  deseent,  who,  known  as  Normans,  had 
adopted  the  French  customs  and  the  French  language. 

The  vassalage  of  the  liidvc  of  Normandy  to  the  Duke  of 
Paris  brought  with  it  a  close  alliance  between  Richard  and 
Hugh,  and  when  Paris  became  the  chief  opponent  of  Laon, 
and  King  Louis  made  a  close  league  with  Otto  of  Germany,  it 
was  the  Normans  who  consistently  opjjosed  the  Karolings,  and, 
eventually,  in  !)S7,  aided  Hugh  to  actpiire  the  French  throne. 
In  996  Richard  the  Fearless  died — the  last  of  the  Danish,  the 
first  of  the  French  Norman  dnkes,  the  second  fonnder   of  the 
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Norinan  dukedom.  He  had  taken  a  very  prominent  j^art  in 
the  Oapetian  revohition,  while  within  his  own  duchy  he  had 
seen  the  beginning  of  a  revokition  which  thougli  gradual  was 
none  the  less  thorough. 

The  triumph  of  the  liomance  intluenees  in  Normandy  was 
clearly  seen  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  or  Rii'hard  the 
Good,  between  the  years  !)9()  and  102(j.  The  Norman  nobility 
began  to  arise,  and  while  the  duke  was  recognised  as  a  French 
prince,  his  court  was  modelled  in  French  fashion,  with  its 
seneschal,  its  cujibearer,  and  other  great  otticers.  The  feudalising 
process  rapidly  advanced  and  acquireil  definite  shape,  and  the 
Norman  nobility,  whose  lineage  ran  for  the  must  part  be  traced  to 
the  period,  was  tbrmed  of  those  houses  who  were  C(innected  by 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  relationship  with  the  reigning  house. 
At  the  same  time  the  middle  classes,  taking  n>adily  to  trade, 
secured  a  firm  position  in  the  land.  Close  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  the  Flemings,  annual  fairs  were  held,  and  Falaise 
was  already  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  tanneries. 
Richard  the  Fearless  had,  moreover,  issued  the  first  coinage  of 
the  Norman  mint,  and  had  restored  many  monasteries,  including 
Fecamp,  which  had  sutt'ereil  during  the  rebellious  times  wliirh 
preceded  his  reign. 

All  these  tendencies  were  encouraged  imd  developed  by 
Richard  the  (rood.  He  had  been  brought  u])  a  Frenchman;  he 
had  fully  iml:>ibed  the  feudal  and  aristocratic  sentiments  then 
in  vogue  at  the  French  court.  He  refused  to  give  the  offices 
of  his  household  to  any  but  "gentlemen,"  and  by  granting 
lantls  taken  from  his  ducal  domain  to  the  numerous  illegitimate 
children  of  his  father  he  ini-reased  the  number  of  noble  families 
who  were  closely  connected  to  the  ducal  house  by  athnity,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  ]3etty  lords.  The  number  of  land- 
lords gre\v,  tlie  rise  of  l^aninial  castles  went  on  apace,  and  one 
immediate  I'esult  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  noble  families 
was  to  bring  them  into  clo.se  relations  with  the  peasantry. 

The  grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land  simultaneously  with  the 
introduction  of  French  fevidalism  resulted  in  social  clianges 
which  practically  amounted  to  a  revohition.  A  new  relation- 
ship had  spnuig  up  between  the  lord  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
.soil;  and  the  landlords,  anxious  to  secure  profits  from  the 
peasants,  vigorously  enforced  their  fines  and  rights,  their  claims 
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to  services,  and  their  tolls.  As  this  system  became  legalised, 
Norman  oppi-ession  grew  and  was  supported  by  the  processes 
of  the  law.     The  population  of  cultivators  had  no  peace. 

In  Normandy  the   peasants  were  formed   mainly  from   the 
old  Romance  population,  Romanised  Celts,  "  Frank  in  law  and 


coixs  or   RirirAiiii  tui:    i'i;auless. 


custom,"  who  by  this  time  had  acijuired  small  plots  of  land,  for 
which  they  were  exjiccted  to  jiay  service  to  their  superior  lords. 
The  growth  of  aristocratic  privilege,  the  advance  in  the  theory 


CUIXS    OF    V.lRIUl'S     N0R5IAX     DUKES. 


of  lordship,  and  the  multiplication  of  landlords  was  peculiarly 
obno.xious  to  these  natives  of  tlie  land,  who  had  ideas  of  local 
self-government,  retained  probably  from  Roman  times,  and  who 
preserved  a  distinct  renieud)rance  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  unflcr 
the  Frank  Empire.  At  this  crisis  in  their  history  the  peasants 
began  to  gather  together  and  discu.ss  their  grievances.  Each 
district  elected  two  representatives  to  attend  a  general  assembly, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Roman  do  Ron,  "they  made 
a  commune."    The  sauie  writer  thus  sums  uii  their  complaints: — 
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"Till'  iiulilcs  ilu  ii>  nought  )iut  ill.  and  wr  yain  ni>  jinitit  fr,.ni  nnr  lal)ipurs. 
Our  day.s  are  sijoiit  in  toil  and  fatigue.  t)ur  beasts  are  seized  for  dues  and 
services,  our  goods  wasted  by  contiimed  suits.  We  liave  no  safety  again.st 
our  lords,  and  uo  oath  is  binding  ou  thrni.  Wliy  should  we  not  .sliake 
off  all  the  evil  y  Are  we  not  men  as  they  y  Dare  we  to  do  and  dare;  a 
good  heart  is  all  we  want.  Let  us  then  unite,  anil  if  tliey  should  make 
war  upon  us,  have  we  not  thirty  or  forty  hai-dy  peasants  read_y  to  fight 
with  olub  and  flail  to  eaeh  knight "s  ?  Let  us  learn  to  resist,  and  we  shall 
be  free  to  cut  our  own  tirewuod.  to  fish  and  hunt,  to  do  our  will  in  river, 
field,  and  wood." 

The  iiuivriiient  was  tliiis  no  iiiL'i-e  s;iva,L;e  rebellion  a^'ainst 
order,  Imt,  was  apparently  conducted  by  men  who  had  some 
pnlitiral  insii^ht.  The  peasants,  however,  were  (piiekly  over- 
ihriiwn  by  the  feudal  nobility.  Before  they  had  completed  their 
preparations  liidiard  put  dnwn  the  rebenimi  witli  luerciless 
severity,  and  inflicted  terrible  punishment  on  tlie  peasantry  as 
a  waruiii,^-  against  the  recurrence  of  such  movements.  Though 
no  more  peasant  revolts  take  place,  villeinage  became  lighter  in 
Normandv  than  elsewhere,  and  personal  servitude  did  not  exist. 

Freed  from  all  danger  of  internal  risings,  Kichafd  the  (iood 
was  enabled  to  establish,  on  a  firm  basis,  his  ])osition  as  Norman 
duke,  while  among  the  nobles  the  old  love  of  adventure  revived. 
Closely  allied  with  the  French  king,  and  thorotighly  French  in 
ideas  and  interests,  Richard  aided  King  liobert  in  his  wars 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (100:}-15")  and  against  Jliides  of 
Bliiis.  Later  he  made  alliances  with  Fudes  himst^lf.  and  with 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Enghmd.  Etlielred  II.,  it  is 
true,  embarked  in  a  short  war  with  Xorniandy,  but  in  1002  he 
married  Fmma,  sister  of  Iiicha.rd,  and  with  this  marriage  the 
comiection  between  England  and  Nortnandy  detinitely  began. 
These  alliances  clearly  attest  the  real  importance  of  the 
Niirmans  abroad,  while  the  renewal  of  Xorman  adventure 
brought  the  fame  of  the  duchy  into  the  fartln'st  liniits  of 
Europe. 

The  growth  of  the  number  of  noble  houses,  together  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  ])opulationand  the  consolidation  of  Normandj-, 
letl  many  men  to  seek  out  new  principalities  for  themselves. 
Normandy  was  too  siuall  for  their  energies,  and  their  position 
being  established  in  France,  the  old  desire  for  distant  conquests 
was  tu-otised.  lialf  de  Toesny  warred  against  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
though   his   efforts   to    found    a    kingdom    for    himself   had    no 
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permanent  results.    In  Italy,  howcNcr,  tlie  <'fforts  of  the  Xorinans  -me 

were  more  iiii] 

iV versa,  in   lo:? 

between  1040  and  1043,  havinL;-  i^n 


were  more  important.     In  102!l   they  formed   a  settlement  in  Normans 
I  _     _  -     .  in  Spain, 


'  -11  >       1  ...  "1  Spain, 

iV versa,  in   lo:?.s    the}'  aided    the  (ireeks  to  regain  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and 

lanvlled  with  their  new  allies,  ^"^^- 


('IiniCIl    OF   S.    XiroLA,    BAIII,    AI'T:i,1A. 

they  comniert'd  Apulia  for  themselves  and  organised  an  aris- 
tocratic republic  under  William  of  Hauteville.  In  1049  they 
defeated  a  league,  which  included  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  \\'est  and  the  Pope,  at  Civitella  and  took  Leo  IX.  prisoner. 
Henceforward  they  held  Apulia  as  a  tief  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
secured   a  reooguised    position  in   Italy.      To  Robert   Gniscard, 
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one  of"  the  sons  of  T:\ncrcd  of  Haiitevillo,  was  in  y-icat  measure 
due  the  success  and  qreatuess  of  the  Normans  in  Southern 
Europe.  But  while  the  Normans  were  winning  a  ])rincipahty 
in  the  South,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  making  ready 
to  add  England  to  his  possessions. 

Richard  II.,  who  died  in  l()-2(i,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard  III.,  who  only  lived  till  102.S,  and  was  followed,  as 
duke,  by  his  brother,  Robert  the  Magniticent.  C'hiefl\-  illustrious 
as  being  the  father  of  AVilliam  the  CoiKpieror,  Robert  crushed 
several  revolts  at  home,  reduced  lirittany  to  submission,  and 
restored  Baldwin  of  Flanders  to  his  dominions  and  Henry,  King 
of  France,  to  his  throne,  from  whiiih  he  had  been  driven  by  Fulk 
of  Anjou  and  Eudes  II.  of  Blois.  In  return  for  his  services 
Robert  obtained  from  the  King  of  France  the  overlordship  of 
tlie  Vexin,  a  pieie  of  land  lying  between  France  and  Normandy. 
With  England  his  relations  varied.  He  married  Estrith,  sister  of 
Canute,  but  sup}H.irted  the  cause  of  the  Etheliugs,  and  at  one 
time  attempted  an  invasion  of  England.  Thus  Robert  not  only 
secured  his  position  at  home,  but  from  his  reign  the  Norman 
dukes  began  to  e.xercise  a  considerable  indiieni-e  on  the  affairs 
of  Eurnjie. 

In  1085  William,  son  of  Robert  and  Harlotta,  or  Herleva,  the 
dausfhter  of  the  taimer  of  Falaise,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
His  history  previous  to  the  battle  of  Hastings  falls  into  three 
divisions:— (1)  l():v";-47,  (2)  1047-58,  and  (.3)  1058-66,  each 
division  ending  with  a  liattlc  —  \'al-rs-(limcs,  \'araville,  and 
Hastings. 

His  accession  was  followed  by  disonlcr.  The  .\(iriiian  nobles, 
indignant  at  the  humble  lineage  of  tlieir  young  duke —then 
only  seven  years  old — and  permeated  with  ideas  of  feudal 
independence,  built  castles,  acted  as  independent  princes,  and 
defied  all  authoritj'.  After  the  space  of  twelve  years,  \\'illiam, 
who  hitherto  had  been  harassed  b}'  a  series  of  isolated  rebellions, 
found  himself  cdnfronted  by  an  organised  opposition  headed  by 
Guy  of  Burgundy,  who  claimed  the  dukedom.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
return  to  the  ancient  rivalry  between  tlie  West  and  the  East, 
between  Teutonic  and  Romance  Normandy,  no  less  than  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  noliles  to  achieve  independence.  In 
his  extremity,  William  appealed  to  the  Frencli  king,  and  Henry 
for  the  last  tune  supported  the  Normau  duke.     At  Val-es-dunes 
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the    rebellion    was    crushed,   and    William    re-established    his 
authority  over  the  whole  of  Normandy. 

In  1053  William  married  Matilda  of  Flanders,  and  secured 
the  alliance  of  Count  Baldwin.     Such  an  alliance  was  peculiarly 
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important  at  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  Normandy,  for  a 
serious  change  was  coming  over  the  relations  of  William  with 
the  King  of  France.  The  Capetian  monarchs  were  no  longer 
dependent  on  Norman  support,  and  as  the  French  monarchy 
developed  and  became  strong  and  consolidated,  a  powerful 
province  like  Normandy  was  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the 
larger  kingdom.  Normandy  shut  France  from  the  sea,  and  if 
the  royal  power  was  to  increase  the  Duke  of  Normandy  must  be 
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hiiiiibled.  From  this  time,  therefore,  Henry  and  the  (.'ount  of 
Anjou  sujDjDorted  rebelHons  against  William.  In  1054  a  coalition, 
headed  by  the  king  himself  iuvadrd  Normandy  and  was  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  ^lortemer,  and  in  105-S,  at  the  battle  of 
A'araville,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  and  Henry  were  decisively  beaten. 

After  Yaraville  William  enjoyed  a  resjjite  of  three  years  from 
war,  during  whicdi  period  he  restored  order  in  Normandy.  In 
10():J  he  conquered  Maine,  and  in  1064  he  defeated  Conan,  the 
(Jomit  of  Brittany.  Owing  to  these  successes  he  was  enabled  a 
few  years  later  to  collect  without  dittieulty  an  enormous  army 
for  the  invasion  of  England.     His  own  duchy  was  reduee<l   to 
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obedience,  he  had  developed  military  talents  of  a  high  order — 
he  was,  in  a  word,  the  mightiest  prince  in  France.  Moreover, 
Henry  of  France  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  were  dead  (lOGO); 
Normandv  was  practically  independent  of  Paris,  and  its  govern- 
ment was  Avell  organisi<l  AVilliam  thus  became  supreme  in  the 
North- West,  and  was  mure  ]"iwei-ful  than  the  King  of  France. 
The  events  of  the  reigu  o\'  Kdwanl  the  Goufcssor  (p.  :il7) 
liad  opened  the  way  for  William's  expedition  of  l()(i().  The 
ibreigu-reared  English  king  had  tilled  the  highest  jiosts  in  the 
Church  witli  Normans  or  Flemings:  the  administralidn  passed 
mainly  into  the  hands  of  Earl  Godwine,  who  became  his  father- 
in-law,  and  (after  1045)  of  Godwine's  .sons,  together  the  embodi- 
ment of  English  ideas.  The  conflict  of  foreign  and  English 
forces  reached  its  climax  in  1051,  when  the  men  of  Dover 
resisted  the  insolences  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  his  followers, 
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:inrl  Earl  Grtclwine  refuseil  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  kuvj;  and 
punish  the  townsmen  without  trial.  The  outlawry  of  Godwino 
and  his  sons  was  reversed  by  a  reaction  of  popular  feeling,  and 
was  followed  by  their  return  unopposed  from  their  exile.  But- 
meanwhile  William  of  Normandy  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  England  and  obtaining  from  Edward  some  kind  of 
]>romise  to  su|iport  his  claim  to  acceptance  as  his  successor. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  Earl,  in  1053,  his  son  Harold 
.succeeded  him  in  his  Earldom  of  Wessex.  After  the  bestowal 
of  tlie  Earldom  of  Northumbria  on  Harold's  brother  Tostig, 
and  of  the  eastern  and  southern  earldoms  on  other  brothers, 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  God  wine  reached  its  highest  point. 
By  his  headjhip  of  that  house,  and  by  his  victories  over  Grutfydd 
((Jritfith)  of  Wales,  Harold  was  naturally  marked  out  as  Edward's 
successor  in  the  kingdom.  But  at  some  time  during  the  later 
years  of  the  reign,  Iiaving  probably  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather,  when  voyaging  in  the  Channel,  to  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Somme,  he  was  captured  by  Guy  of  Ponthieu  and 
held  to  ransom.  William  procured  his  release,  and  took  him  on 
an  expedition  against  C'onan  of  Brittany,  having  tirst  extorted 
from  him,  accordinsr  to  the  Norman  account,  an  oatli  to  act  as 
his  vicegerent  in  England  when  the  throne  should  become 
vacant,  and  to  promote  by  every  means  his  election  as  Edward's 
successor. 
Accession  Qn  (lie  death  of  Edward,  Harold  succeeded  him  in  virtue  of 

bequest  and  popular  election.  But  the  misgovernment  of  Tostig 
in  Northumbria  had  led  Harold  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  to 
his  deprivation  of  his  earldom  (1065).  His  attempts  to  win  his 
way  back,  with  aid  from  Scotland  and  by  the  lielp  of  HaroJil 
Haarfagr  of  Norway,  were  finally  checked  by  Harold  at 
Stamford  Bridge  three  weeks  before  he  fell  at  Senlac.  But  they 
had  served  to  weaken  and  divide  the  English  forces,  and  liad 
gravely  injured  the  national  power  to  resist   the  invader. 

Various  circumstances  had  thus  contributed  to  encourage 
William  to  prepare  his  expedition  against  England  in  lOUH. 
Normandy  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  and  order  had,  under 
the  strong  rule  of  its  duke,  taken  the  place  of  anandiy.  The 
nobles,  unable  to  carry  out  their  centrifugal  ]iolii-y  in  Normandy, 
were  tit  instruments  to  take  part  in  fresh  concjuests.  Fostered 
by  feudalism,  the  love  of  excitement  and  adventure  was  as  ever 
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a  predominant  factor  anionsj;  the  Xornians.     Side  by  side  with 
this    love    of    phindor    and    conquest    was    a,    strong   rehgious 
enthusiasm,  wiiidi  sliowed  itself  in  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
Church   in   France, 
file  The    monastic    siiirit  had  latelv,    imder    the  (terman   i)oiies, 

Religious  .  ,  111  •      r        .I'l        I,  1-    ^-  111 

Revival.  experienced  a,  remarkalile  revival.  1  he  cenedictme  rule  liad 
entered  upon  a  new  lease  of  life,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
had  become  frequent.  In  Normandy  the  religi<nis  enthusiasm 
had  already  found  full  expression.  "The  Truce  of  God,"  as 
published  there,  had  limited  private  war  to  half  the  week, 
monasteries  had  increased  in  number,  church  an-hitei-rure  had 
received  a  powerful  impetus.  "  It  seemed  as  if  the  world  were 
awakening,  and,  casting  otf  its  ancient  rags,  were  clothing  itself 
anew  in  a  white  robe  of  churches."  ^\'illiam  Longsword  had 
restored  the  house  of  Jumieges,  Richard  the  Fearless  had  built 
Fecamp  and  Mont  St.  Jlichel.  During  the  reigu  of  Richard  tJie 
Good  the  nobles  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  work  with  char- 
acteristic energy.  Every  great  lord  built  a  monastery  on  his 
domain,  or  became  a  patron  of  some  ecclesiastical  foundation. 
In  1034  Herluin,  a  sim])le  knight,  haJ  founded  Bee,  which,  under 
Lanfranc's  rule,  bicaiiir  the  foremost  of  Norman  iiKinasteries. 

William  the  ( 'on([Ucror  himself  approved  (if  .■iiid  sn]i|)orted 
tliis  religious  nioveinent.  A  munificent  jiali-uii  nf  monastic 
foundations,  he  built  two  abbevs  at  Caen  (p.  o.")7).  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  select  tit  men  for  bishoprics,  thus  eheck- 
ing  that  tendency  visible  earlier  in  the  century  to  regard 
bishoprics  as  a  provision  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
ducal  family,  and  as  a  species  of  jiroperty  to  which  only 
Normans  liad  a  claim.  The  influence  of  the  Hildebrandine 
ideas  resulted  in  the  introduction  into  Normandy  of  monks  of 
every  nation.  j\s  in  warfare,  so  in  Church  discipline  and  in 
culture,  Southern  influences  became  supreme.  Tlu'  Normans 
had  alread)'  assimilated  the  language,  the  law,  and  the  religion 
of  the  jDeoplo  whom  they  had  conquered  ;  under  ^^'illianl  the 
Conqueror  they  readily  absorbed  the  military  and  ecclesiastical 
ideas  which,  originating  in  Southern  Flurope,  were  spreading 
northwards.  Norm.andy  was  thus,  in  106(j,  ready  for  fresh 
conquests  and  new  developments.  The  two  conflicting  principles 
— the  love  of  adventure  often  degenerating  into  the  sujiport, 
of  anarchy  and  violence,  and  the  strong  religious  enthusiasm — 
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were    gradually   harmonising    inulur    the    rule    of  Williaiii   the 
Conqueror. 

The  nobles  had  indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  made  Feudalism 
seA'eral  attempts  to  secure  a  feudal  independence  which  was  mandy. 
synonymous  with  anarclij-,  and  the  history  of  Normandy  had 
consequently  been  to  some  extent  a  histoiy  of  chronic  warfare. 
Nothing  but  the  personal  character  of  the  successive  dukes  had 
saved  Normandy  from  dismemberment.  Though  the  feudal 
tenure  of  land,  according  to  which  the  kin"-  was  the  orio'inal 
lord,  was  recognised,  William,  by  his  strong  hand,  had  prevented 
the  introduction  of  feudalism  into  the  system  of  government. 
By  the  year  lOOG  the  nobles  had  found  that  their  interest  lay  in 
submitting   to   the  rule    of   their   dulvc,  who  claimed  the  right 
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to  enforce  his  own  peace  and  to  garrison  the  castles  of  all  the 
great  Norman  leudatories.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
Norman  counts  were,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  the 
ducal  houses.  Count  Odo  of  Aumale  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  Emperor,  Count  Robert  of  .Mortain  was  his  half-brother, 
the  Counts  of  Evreux,  Brienne,  and  Eu  were  descendants  of  the 
sons  of  Richard  J.  :  the  Beaumonts  were  descended  from  the 
wife  of  Richard  1. ;  -^vhile  her  sisters  were  the  ancestresses  of 
the  houses  of  Montgomery,  Gitfard,  and  Warenne,  and  her 
brother  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Breteuil. 

In  the  relations  between  the  duke  himself  and  the  King  of 
France  we  find  the  feudal  idea,  but  the  dependence  of  Normandy 
on  Paris  was  very  shght.  AVilliaiii  commanded  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine :  he  was  overlord  of  Brittany ;  he  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Flanders  and  Ponthieu.  Over  his  own  people  he 
ruled  as  a  personal  sovereign.  Though  he  professed  to  act 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  great  men,  the  "  Curia  Ducis,' 
he  seems  to  have  been  practically  absolute.  In  wealth  and 
importance  Normandy  was  foremost  of  all  the  French  provinces. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  England  it  required 
no  little  statesmanship  on  the  i)art  of  William  to  avert 
an  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  Harold  and  to 
prevent  an  attack  on  Normandy.  As  it  was,  William  secured 
not  only  the  support  of  the  Pope,  Alexander  11.,  but  the 
alliance  or  neutrality  of  most  of  the  Powers  of  Northern  Etirope. 
He  appealed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  day  against  the 
perjured  Harold  ;  he  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Normans  by 
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irinindinL;-  them  of  the  insults  they  h;ul  to  avenge  by  an  invasion 
of  England.  The  eitizens  of  Dover  had  attaeked  Eustace  of 
Boulogne;  Robert  of  Jnniieges  harl  been  depused  from  his  areli- 
bishri])ric  ;  the  House  of  (rodwine  had  systematically  opjiosed  the 
Niiriuans.  His  appeals  to  Christendom  and  Normandy  were 
successful.  Keinforced  ly  men  from  Brittany,  Burgundy,  and 
Flanders  the  Nurmans  uverthrew  Harold  at  Senlac  in  10(j(),  and 
introduci'd   into   England   order,  imity,   and   organisation. 

'J'hiiugVi  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  Nurman  Conquest  on 
England  are  obvious,  the  Nurmans  had  by  im  means  conquered 
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a  barbar(_)us  country.  If  the  Englishmau  was  behind  in  political 
development,  he  had  a  national  literature  of  his  nwn,  and  lie 
had  evolved  a  domestic  civilisation  remarkable  in  many  \vay.s. 
Medicine,  natural  science,  embroidery,  illumination  of  manu- 
scripts, witli  other  kindred  arts,  all  flourished  in  England  during 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  Norman,  says  Bishop 
Stubbs,'  brought  little  in  comparison  with  \vliat  he  destroyed, 
and  little  that  he  brought  was  his  own.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons 
neiMJed  dis(M]iline,  and  it  was  necessary  that  England  should  be 
thrown  into  '■  the  gi'iieral  network  of  the  spiritual  and  tenqioral 
].)oliiics    of   the    world."        I'\ir    these     tasks    th(>     Noruian    w.as 
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admirably  qualified,  and  before  many  years  were  over  the  in- 
vigorating and  formative  eti'ects  of  the  conquest  of  England 
were  clearly  seen  in  the  growth  of  freedom  and  the  sense  of 
unity,  and  in  the  vigour  and  vitality  imparted  to  every  branch 
of  the  administration. 

A  urn ORi ties:. 

(ll)     GEXEKAL     HISTOKY. 

Aminianus  Marcellinus,  a  Greek  soldier  iu  the  Roman  forces,  writiug  in  the 
fourth  century,  continued  the  histories  of  Tacitus  from  Nerva  to  Valens.  Ausouius 
and  Claudian,  Latin  poets,  also  of  the  fourth  century,  allude  to  Britain.  Prosper  of 
Aquitane  iu  the  fifth  century  continued  the  Aiiini/s  of  SI.  Jrraiiie  to  A.n.  H5;  Sidonius 
Apolliuaris,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  describes  the  Saxon  pirates ;  Zosimos,  the  historian, 
notices  the  events  of  his  time  in  Britain.  Merobaudes.  a  Frank,  wrote  a  poem  on 
Aetius's  third  consulship.  In  the  sixth  century  the  princely  Saint  Gildas  -wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Kings  and  Pritsts  nf  Jintmii.  In  the  eighth  century  Neunius  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Britons  from  tradition,  to  which  Marcus  added  iu  the  ninth,  and  Bede. 
a  priest  of  .Tarrow,  wi-ote  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England.  This  was  put 
into  English  by  the  order  of  King  Alfred,  who  also  proliably  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Old  English  Chronicle  compiled  and  placed  at  Wiuchcster.  Heury  of  Huntingdon, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  other  Latin  chroniclers  after  the 
Conquest,  French  chroniclers  Wace  and  Gainiar,  and  our  Layamon,  also  deal  with 
these  times,  sometimes  adding  matter  drawn  from  poems  and  traditions  to  the  facts 
obtained  from  the  English  Chronicle.  In  the  eleventh  century  Ethelward,  an  English 
nobleman,  epitomi.'ed  the  original  Chronicle  for  his  cousin,  a  (iermau  princess.  The 
Irish  and  Welsh  Chronicles  (sometimes  contemporary)  give  a  better  chronology  than 
the  English  Chronicle.  The  lives  of  various  saints  (British,  Irish,  and  English) 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  beliefs  of  these  early  times.  The  best 
editions  of  Bede's  History  and  of  the  Chronicle  are  those  of  Plummer.  Modern  Bimhs. — 
Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Ainilo-Saxons  (contains  the  best  life  yet  written  of 
Alfred);  Stubbs's  Constitutional  Histori/,  Vol.  I.:  Freeman's  Old  English  History  and 
Xormau  Conquest,  Vol.  I.  For  Scottish  history  the  works  of  Skene  and  Robertson  are 
all-important.  The  Annals  of  England  (Oxford,  Parker)  contain  a  iiseful  chronology. 
Grant  Allen's  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  (S.P.C.K.)  is  a  valuable  popular  sketch. 

(A)      SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 

Religion  :  Paganism  .—Grimm,  Ilenlsehe  Mgthologie,  translated  by  J.  S.  Stallybrass, 
4  vols.,  London,  18S0  88  ;  Rydberg,  Teutonic  Mijthologg,  translated  by  R.  B.  Anderson, 
London,  1SS9 :  Kemhle,  The  Sa.rons  in  England,  Vol.  I.  (new  edition),  London, 
1876  :  and  for  the  etiiTnology  of  local  names,  Isaac  Taylor,  U'ords  and  I'laccs,  cap.  .siii., 
compressed  edition.  London,    1873. 

English  Chiin-h  Hix/nrg  to  Xorman  Conquest. — A.  Original  Authorities. — To  730  the 
primary  authority  is  Bede  :  next  in  value,  though  four  centuries  later,  is  William  of 
Malmesbury.  de  Gestis  I'lmtifinim  (Rolls  Series),  for  tlie  whole  period.  The  laws, 
canons,  iieuitentials,  and  other  documents  in  the  great  collection  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Vol.  III.,  are  most  important.  Among  biographies  the  lives  of  Wilfrid  by  Eddius 
(Migne),  of  Cuthbert  by  Bede.  of  Aldhelm  by  Faricius  (Migue),  of  Alfred  by  Asser,  two 
of  Dunstan  (Rolls  Series),  one  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (Rolls  Series)  are  of  considerable 
value.  The  letters  of  Aldhelm  and  Alcuin  are  important.  The  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  Churches  are  scanty  and  difficult.  The  contemporary  documents 
are  iu  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  For  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  see  the  edition  of 
the    Vila    Tripurfila.    edited   by   Whitley   Stokes   (Rolls   Series).    Reeves's  edition   of 
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Adniiiiiini's  Life  ufSt.  CuIiiiuIki  is  a  storehouse  of  learniug.  B.  Madeni  W')/7('rs.— Bright's 
Eidii/  F.mjlish  C/iiiirli  Historif  is  for  the  period  covered  hy  Bede  only.  Chapter  viii. 
in  Stuhhs's  Constitiittonal  Hlxiorij.  the  same  author's  iutroductiou  to  the  Uves  of  St. 
Duustau  (r.olls  Series),  aud  some  articles  in  the  Dictioniirij  of  Clinstiau  Hior/rnpln/ 
are  iuvaluable.  For  the  Celtic  Churches,  Todd's  Life  of  St.  Tiilrick,  and  Vol.  II.  of 
Skene's  CtlUc  Sfol/niiii  are  excellent.      (*(■  also  Hunt,  Ili.stonj  uf  iJic  EiirjUsJi  Church.) 

Laic. — The  best  edition  of  the  Old  English  laws  is  Sclimid,  Gcsetze  der  Angel - 
Saehsen.  The  land-ljooks  were  edited  hy  Kemhle  in  his  Code.r  JUp/othatieus,  and 
more  recently  hy  Mr.  Birch.  The  hcst  modern  work  on  Old  English  law  is  con- 
tained in  articles  hy  Kom-ad  Maurer  in  tlie  early  volumes  of  the  Kiitmehe  Ueliersehiiii 
(Munich),  and  the  Jixsiii/x  in  Aiii/lo-Sn.ron  Lair,  by  four  American  writers  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  and  Macmillaii).  Many  general  histories  of  Germanic  law, 
esi)ecially  those  by  Brunner  and  .Schroder,  contain  much  about  the  Old  English  law 
that  is  of  high  value. 

Triiile  (tnd  Indnstnj. — The  social  and  industria.l  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
must  b(>  gleaned  from  scattered  references  in  Bede  {Eer/rslns/ieti/  Jlistorii  and  ],ife  of 
St.  Cift/itiert)  and  the  Lives  of  the  saints — especially  of  Wilfrid.  Dnnstan.  and  Wulfstan 
— or  from  the  Cuilex  Llijilmndtiens,  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  Domesday  Book,  and 
the  Ihahijite  of  iElfric.  JMuch  may  be  gathered  also  from  the  illustrations  preserved 
in  contemi^orary  MSS.  Of  modern  English  works  the  most  useful  are  Kemble's 
Saxons  m  Enijland.,  Sharon  Turner  (*<r  above),  Stubbs's  t'oUHtitntiotml  Histnrn 
(I.  c.  iv.-ix.).  Green's  ('oinjncst  of  L'n(//:ind,  Ash\ey's  Inlrodiietion  to  L'eonomic  Mistrjii/, 
(.'unningham's  Britmli  Jndnsti\it  and  Commerce,  Macpherson's  .^??»ff/s  of  Commerce. 

I'uldie  llenltli. — There  are  a  few  meagre  references  to  pestilences,  murrains,  etc. 
in  the  Old  English  Chronicle.  The  Cireat  Plague  of  C(i4  and  following  years  is 
several  times  mentioned  in  Bcde's  IJistoria  l-A^rteniastiea  Gcntin  Anfitorum,  in  the  lives 
of  St.  Adda  aiul  St.  Cuthbert,  and  in  the  history  of  the  abbots  of  Jarrow  (Bede's 
works,  edited  for  the  English  Historical  Society). 

Literature. — Teu  Brink,  Gexehiehte  der  cni/llsehcn  Litrratnr.  I.  Widker,  Grmidrins 
zitr  Ge$ehichtc  der  nniittf-deln^ischcn  Literatiir.  Leipzig,  IS.So.  Ten  Brink,  Beotcnlf- 
Untersuchtineien :  Qnellett  vnd  Torschnvi/eti,  etc.  Heft  (J2,  Strasshurg,  ISSS.  Miiller, 
Lias  atfeneftische  J'o/kscpos  in  der  nr^prv-nfiJiehen  iftraphif:ehen  Lorw.  Kiel,  ISS3. 
Heinzel,  i'elier  den  Stil  der  altijermanisehcn  L'oexie  :  Quelleii  nnd  Forsrhnin/cn.  Heft  lU. 
Stras.sburg,  1S74.  Bode,  LJie  Liennine/ar  in  der  aniie]snelinisc]ie)i  litelttung.  Bugge, 
Studien  idler  die  L'jit\tehnnf/  der  nordi.sche/i  Gutter  nnd  Jletdeniiafjen.  Wiilker,  Veher  den 
Viehter  Ciinctrntf :  Anglia.  Bd.  I.,  S.  4S3-.507.  1S78.  Ten  Brink,  Besprcchntui 
ron  Zapitza^ii  Aiisr/alie  der  LlJene  in  Haupt's  Zeitachrift.  Bd.  24  (N.  Folge  11),  Anzeige 
S.  ,i,'!-7l).  1879.  Ten  Brink,  Earlii  Enr/lish  Literature.  Appendices.  Max  Rieger, 
I'eher  Cijneirulf :  Zacher's  Zeitschrift  ffer  dentsehe  Philahr/w.  Bd.  I.,  S.  21.1-226  und 
31,3-*J,34.  Eduard  Sievers,  LJer  Lleltand  nnd  die  anffctsdehsinrhe  Genesis.  T.  Gregory 
Foster,  Jaditli  :  Slndiea  in  Metre,  L.amjnai/c,  etc.  Quellen  und  Forschungen. 
Heft  91.     GoUancz,  Ciineinitfs   Christ,  edited  with  a  modern  rendering. 

Arehiteeture.  Art,  Namismaties,  etc. — C.  Roach  Smitli's  CuUeetanea  ^tntiijna,  also 
ed.  l)y  Plummer  ;  Sharon  Turner's  Jfistorij  of  EiKjtand  ;  Kemble's  Saxons  in  EinjJand  ; 
Willis's  Canterlmrif  (coins)  :  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  t'uinar/e  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Akerrnan's  Manual :  Hawkins's  Sitrer  Coins  of  Enijland. 

Social  Life. — Encomiuni  Ennnae,  ed.  Pertz ;  Life  of  Tinnstnn  (ed,  Stubbs)  ;  hires  of 
J-yticard  the  Confessor  (ed. 'Ward),  hoth  in  Rolls  Series ;  Wright,  Voealmlaries  (contains 
Elfric's  Dialogue)  ;  Wright- Wiilcker,  Voealmlaries  (some  of  these  are  illustrative  of  the 
social  life)  ;  The  Exeter  Liouk,  ed.  C4ollancz,  Early  English  Text  Society ;  Bcoiculf, 
ed.  Holder  (a  ehe.ap,  good  edition  of  text) ;  Asser,  Vita  .Elfredi  (a  translation  in 
Bohn's  series)  ;  Earle  and  Plummer,  Saxonic  Charters.  The  poetry  is  full  of  suggestive 
detail.     Also  Earle's  or  I'lummer's  editions  of  the  Old  English  Clirouicle,  supra. 
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CHAPTER  TIT. 

FROM   THE   CONQUEST   TO   THE    CHARTER.      1066-1216. 

The   most   strikinsf   feature    in   the  history  of  the  land  whic'li  *■  ^- 
W'iUiani  of  Normandy  chxiincd  and    won  had  been  the  disinii(.in  The 
between  its  rival  tribes.     This  fart,  wliile  it  decided  the  imnio-  ^°^^jfg"j 
diate  victory  for  him,  yet  cost  him  a  tivc  years'  struggle  against 
rebellions  before  his  conquest  was  final  and  complete. 

The  iiiirth  had  hardly  stirred  to  succour  the  West  Saxon 
king  on  his  hurried  march  from  Stamford  Bridge  to  Hastings; 
but  the  north  was  slow  to  bow  to  a  rule  tliat  was  more  than  ever 
a  rule  by  Wessex  over  Anglian  and  Danish  districts.  England, 
indeed,  which  had  seemed  won  at  a  blow,  recjuired  to  be  subdued 
piecemeal.  At  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  great  battle  had 
overthrown  the  champion  of  Southern  England  at  the  hand  of 
the  Norman  Duke,  only  that  the  Norman  might  in  turn  fall  at 
the  hand  of  the  Dane. 

But  Senlac  was  more  than  a  great  military  victory  ;  it  was  a 
social  and  moral  victory  too.  Not  merely  did  the  English  axe 
and  javflin  there  go  down  bcfuri' the  Norman  s^vord  and  bow, 
the  too  scanty  house-carles  and  the  untrained  churls  of  Harold's 
following  befoi'e  the  disciplined  knights  and  heavy-armed  foot- 
men of  Northern  France,  but  on  that  field  English  kingship  and 
English  institutions  had  no  spell  to  withstand  the  finer  temper 
of  the  Norman  spirit.  The  fates  nf  two  races  hung  in  the 
balance  ;  Anglo-Saxon  civilisatidu  had  been  tried,  and  found 
wanting.  It.  was  well  in  the  end  for  England  that  the  victory 
lay  with  the  race  which  brought  with  it  the  very  cpiahties  that 
England  yet  lacked — the  power  of  oi-ganisation,  the  sense  of  law 
and  method,  the  genius  for  enterprise.  The  order  and  discipline 
of  the  Norman  host,  the  story  of  their  devout  preparations  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  their  superior  arms  and  equipment,  their 
skilful  stratagems  and  obedience  to  one  commanding  will,  are 
typical  of  the  new  forces  that  were  to  create  a  new  England. 

The  slaughter  at  Senlac  made  it  inqjossible  for  the  south- 
eastern shires   to  prolong   resistance.     Dover,  Canterbur\-,  and 
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W'inrhester  fell  into  Williaiii's  hands  ;  but  Lonilon  was  prepared 
to  make  a  bold  stand,  till  it  was  left  lielpless  by  tlie  selfish 
desertion  of  Edwin  and  Morkere,  the  ineapaeity  of  Edt^ar  the 
AthelinLj,  and  William's  march  across  the  Thames  at  Walling- 
ford  to  _Berkliaiii[isti-'ad — a  position  from  which  he  could  bar  the 
way  of  any  reinforcements  that  might  be  coming  to  the  city. 
Hither  came  many  leadinij'  men  of  Wessex,  and  did  him  homaire; 
and  at  last  the  Witan  and  the  Londoners  agreed  to  accept 
William,  as  forty- nine  3'ears  before  they  had  accepted  Canute. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1000,  only  three  months  from  his  landing  at 
Pevensey,  William  was  crowned  King  of  England  at  West- 
minster. Edgar,  chosen  king  but  neyer  crowned,  had  sub- 
mitted ;  the  homage  ot  Edwin  and  ilorkere  after  the  coronation 
seemed  to  guarantee  Mid-England  and  the  north ;  and  if 
William's  authoruy  was  but  nominal  in  these  districts,  at  any 
rate  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  shires  he  was  able  to  begin 
at  once  his  policy  of  confiscation  and  re-grant  of  lands.  That 
his  crown  now  ajipeared  to  him  fairly  secure  seems  to  be 
proved  by  his  re  crossuig  the  sea  at  Easter,  1077,  to  revisit  his 
Duchy.  ISut  he  left  England  in  strong  hands ;  for  Kent  was 
held  by  Bishop  Odo  to  ward  off  any  attacks  from  the  Continent, 
and  Herefordshire  by  Fitzosbern  to  repel  the  Welsh ;  and  both 
Odo  and  Fitzosbern  had  Palatine  powers  in  these  their  earldoms. 
Moreover,  he  took  with  him,  for  hostages  and  trophies,  Edgar 
and  Waltheof,  Edwin  and  jMorkere,  and  Archbishop  Stigand. 
Norman  Durin"-  William's  eiirht  months'   alisence    in  Normandy  the 

R'lll6  1^  c?  •' 

harsliei-  side  of  Norman  rule  showed  itself  in  England.  Under 
tiie  oppression  of  Bishop  Odo  and  Fitzosbern  the  men  of  Kent 
and  of  Herefordslure  broke  into  revolt.  But  such,  isolated 
risings  were  futile.  In  viin  did  Kent  call  over  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  to  its  aid,  and  Edric  the  Wild  summon  his  Welsh 
allies  to  the  plunder  of  Normans  in  Herefordshire.  The  revolts 
were  put  down,  even  before  William  could  return. 

The  nation,  which  had  never  taught  itself  to  act  in  unison, 
even  in  the  fearful  days  of  Danish  ravages,  was  slow  to  learn  its 
lesson  now.  Nothing  less  than  the  heavy  resistless  pressure  of 
the  Norman  rule,  continued  for  more  than  a  century,  could 
effect  this.  Thus,  the  south-west,  never  yd  subdued  by  William, 
was  in  open  defiance  by  the  winter  of  1007,  at  the  same  tini(>  as 
Yorkshire  and   the  north,  but  acted  in  no  concert  with  them. 
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Exeter,  where  Harold's  iiidtlur  anil  smis  were,  offered  to  yield 
and  pav  taxes  if  it  iiiiglit  ui  all  other  respeets  be  independent. 
But  the  fall  of  Exeter  and  the  ravaging  of  Dorsetshire  carried 
the  siibuaission  of  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Worcestershire 
and  ( xloiicestershire.  It  also  put  into  the  king's  hand  a  fresh 
group  of  forfeited  estates,  wherewith  to  reward  his  kinsmen  and 
followers.  Not  till  the  west  \^as  thus  subdued  did  the  north 
rise  openly.  By  recalling  the  Atheling  from  vScotland,  the 
Northerners  made  an  attcmjjt,  by  a  confederation  with  Edwin 
and  .Alorkere  and  Kilrie,  and  aid  pniuiised  from  \\'el.sh,  Scots 
and  Danes,  to  set  up  a  separate  northern  kingdom,  and  to  revive 
a    division    which,    alike  in    the   days    of    Edwv  and    Edgar,  of 


f-; 


sivu.  (ir  wu.i.i.vii  I. 


Ednumd  and  Canute,  and  of  (iodwin  and  Leofric,  had  been  a 
fact  either  avowed  or  latent  in  Anglo-Saxon  policy.  But  no 
cri.sis  could  make  the  Mercian  earls  loyal  allies  :  they  made  their 
peace  once  more,  the  revolt  collapsed,  and  William  entered  York 
in  triumph.  He  was  now  actual  ruler  of  West  Saxon,  East 
Anglian,  and  most  of  Mercian  England,  witli  the  old  Deira. 
But  even  over  these  lands  his  hold  was  far  from  secure  :  ami 
beyond  the  Tees,  the  Bernician  districts.  Durham,  Northundier- 
land,  and  the  Lothians  were  his  by  the  tii'  «i'  homage  only  :  and 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire  still  held  out.  and  were  still 
under  the  influence  of  Edric. 

Yet  William  appears  now  to  have  imagined  the  hardest  part  The 
of   his    task    to.be  done.      He    allowed    many    of   his    Norman  ^^  tj,g 
soldit.'iT   to   depart  ;  he    appointed   a    follower   of  his  own  to  be  Conquered. 

22 
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The 

Wasting 
of  tlie 
North. 


Earl  of  ><orthuiuberlaiicl;  the  long  delays  of  Sweyn  seemed  to 
show  that  the  danger  from  the  Danes  liad  passed  away.  The 
year  1069  was  to  bring  him  a  rude  awakening.  The  burghers  of 
Durham  massacred  the  new  earl  and  his  men  :  the  burghers  of 
York  slew  the  Xorman  commandant  of  the  castle  ;  Harold's 
sons  were  attacking  Devonshire,  Edric  laying  siege  to  Shrews- 
bury;  the  Danish  Heet  appeared  on  tlie  south  and  on  the 
east  coasts,  finally  entering  the  Humbcr.  and  garrisoning  York. 
William  had  been  called  away  from  his  vengeance  on  York  to 
put  down  another  general  rising  in  the  south-west.  Now,  by  a 
hasty  return  march,  he  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  again  mastered  York.  Here,  by  a  second  coronation,  on 
Christmas  L)a3',  1009,  he  made  a  concession  to  the  stubborn 
sense  of  independence  in  the  land  north  of  Humbcr.  But  he 
had  also  been  engaged  meanwhile  in  a  measure  at  once  of 
vengeance  and  of  policy  which  should  reduce  that  independence 
to  a  vain  mcnioiy,  and  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  the  invitation  of 
Danish  fleets.  This  measure  was  the  famous  "  Wasting  of  the 
.North,"  the  ruin  and  almost  the  depopulation  of  the  whole  ot 
Yorkshire,  a  crime  which  shoclced  even  that  age,  and  unc  wliich 
Englishmen  looked  on  as  the  chiefest  of  those  three  great  sins 
that  were  to  weigh  heavy  against  his  soul  at  the  Last  -hidgment. 
From  York  WilHam  marched  to  Durham,  and  received  Waltheof 's 
submission.  Li  February,  1070,  he  made  his  winter  mandi  i'rom 
York  to  C'hester,  though  the  wasted  land  could  hardly  feed  an 
army,  and  his  starving  troops  mutinied  on  the  way.  With  the 
subjugation  of  Xorth-Western  Mercia  his  con([uest  of  England 
was  now  practically  complete.  The  Danish  Heet  was  bought  off 
by  bribes  ;  the  resistance  of  the  Fen  country,  centring  about  the 
Isle  of  Ely  and  the  person  of  Hereward,  was  overcome  in  1071, 
after  eighteen  months  of  toilsome  siege.  Edric  had  before  this 
made  his  svibmLssion  ;  Edwin  was  dead,  and  Morkerc  was  now  a 
captive.  The  five  years  of  gallant  but  disorganised  tighting  was 
over :  the  verdict  of  Hastings  was  ratified :  a  new  race  had 
become  the  rulers  <if  the  land,  and  not  till  the  lil(.indiess  victory 
of  Runnymede  in  121.5  was  it  clear  that  Norman  barons  had 
merged  into  the  ma.ss  of  the  English  nation.  The  history  of 
these  five  years  brings  into  prominence  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  Norman  mercenaries,  not  merely  in  tighting  power,  but  in 
rapidity  of  movement   and   in   luiity  of  jHirposc ;  in  all  those 
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points,  in   fact,  whir-h   tuliowed   fn)ni   the    vigilant  and  resoluti'  Features 

rharartiT  of  tlu'ir   cDnnnander.      Everywhere    his  methods    are   °/ '■'^^ 

111',  Norman 

tlie   same — to  strike  terror   by   ruthless    devastation  ;  to  secure   Kuie. 

the  towns  b}-  strong    Xornian    garrisons  and   stone    castles :    to 

appoint  Norman   earls  whom   lie   could   trust;  but  to  win  over 

the   English   liy  jiardons  and   by  recognition    of  native   customs 


TIIL   ilAILE    niLL,    YOllK. 

The  silt   uf  WilliUM   y.'s  .•.miiiil  cnstte. 


Ht 


and  Ideas.  Jie  was  an.xious  from  the  first  to  take  up  tjie 
position  of  a  lawful  English  king.  As  early  as  1070  he  had  dis- 
mis-sed  most  of  his  mercenaries  ;  and  as  early  as  1074  tlie  tliree 
rebel  earls  found  that  the  English  had  begun  to  look  to  the  king 
as  their  champion  against  tlie  liaron.s.  In  him,  too,  was  fiund, 
as  a  later  writer  jiuts  it,  that  strong  man  armed  who  giianls 
his  own  hou.se.  The  Welsh  border  from  this  time  steadily 
recedes:  tlie  cruel  Scottish  invasions  are  punished  by  AVilliam's 
attack  on  Scotland  in  1072,  when  ^hllcolm  "  bowed  to  him  and 
became  his  man.'  Had  ^Villiam  lived  two  years  more,  says 
the  English  Chronicle,  he  would  have  won  all  Ireland  by  his 
wisdom,  without  any  tighting.  The  long  series  of  Danish  ravages 
and  wars,  which    had  hardly  known  ten  years'  cessation  since 
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7iS7.  einU'd  ill  tin-  L;rrat  [n-fparatiolis  inailc-  liv  Kiiiu'  (  'aliilti'  of 
Jjenmark  in  10.S,5,  Imt  reucU'rcd  al'm-tivc  \<\  his  iminlcr  in  ]O.S(i. 

Nor  was  tlio  change  a  less  marki'il  nni'  in  f^iio-Lind's  iiitcnial 
roiiiUtion.  ■ 'I'iie  goi  1(1  order  tliat  Kiiii^ William  iiiadr  must  not 
111'  turgotteii, '  as  the  eoi[temp()rar\'  writer  nl'  thi'  i'cferlnirdu^h 
version  of  the  (.'hronicle  admits  :  '■  it  was  such  tlial  any  man 
who  was  hiinsclf  alight  might  travel  t'rnm  end  to  end  of  the  land 
nnharmed  :  and  im  man  durst  kill  aimther,  however  great  the 
injury  which  he  had  received." 

The  Norman  kingship  was,  indeed,  that  which  the  later 
Anirlo-Saxon  kineshiii  had  cdiue  not  to  Ix^ — a  real  orLiaiiising' 
power.  Xciwhere  was  the  eti'eet  nt'  the  CoiKjiiesI  more  imme- 
diately appari'nt  than  in  the  military  system.  The  Jtayenx 
tajiestry  shows  us  that  to  the  Xoi-mans  we  owe  iiotli  the 
mounted  knight  and  \\\i-  liowmaii.  who  displaeed  the  peculiar 
English  fashion  of  the  twc.i-liandcd  a.\e,  and  the  "  sliield-wall  " 
of  footmen.  Already  in  |)onii'sday  liook  are  signs  of  that 
organisation  of  the  feudal  le\y  \vliieh  is  lioimd  up  with  the 
definition  of  knight-service  and  tlie  development  of  "  knights'- 
fees."  From  tlie  policy-  of  A\'illiam  dates  that  ini-reas(^  of  castles 
which  the  ( 'rown,  thougli  only  after  a  long  struggle,  kept  in  its 
own  control,  and  the  survival  of  that  Old  English  array  \vli.ich 
did  such  \'eonian  sei'vice  in  tlie  conflict  against  feudalism. 
Lastlv.  tlu'  conneition  hetween  England  and  Xormaiidy  k(.'pt 
up  the  importanct'  of  the  south  coast  towns,  and  ]iro(luced 
those  i''reuch  wars  which  led  to  the  revival  of  an  English  navy. 


7.  YORK 
POWELL 


The  great  impiest  survey,  or  "  1  )escri]ilioii  of  all  Kngland." 
Douirsday  which  we  call  Domesday  ]>ook,  is  one  of  the  mosi  precious 
Sooi^  doi-nnients   tliat  anv   nation   jiossesscs.      it    is  noi  so  old  nor  so 

luinnte  as  the  wonderful  French  /'o////'/,'/7"r.v' ,•  iKir  is  it  so 
curious  and  primitive  in  niamier  and  iiiaiter  as  the  Icelandic 
Ldiiiliiiuiiiihoc  :  but  fir  variety  of  infirmation.  loi' e\cellcnce  ot 
plan,  for  the  breadth  of  land  and  'lie  space  of  time  it  covers,  it  is 
]ir<.iiably  unrivalled.  It  is  at  on,-e  a  terrier.'  a  rent  roll,  an 
assessment  register,  as  wi'll  as  a  book  of  set  i  Icineiils  and  a  legal 
record,  it  is  importanl  alike  to  ecoiioiuist.  lawyer,  historian, 
['Till-  roll  of  amanor,  spucifviny  the  luuiR-s.  luiMiH'.;>.  :uhI  oblinationa  of  the 
tenants.] 
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erliiiologist,  and  pliiloloi;ist.  Moreover,  it  was  composed  at  a 
period  of  transition  and  (change,  and  enables  lis.  better  than  any 
other  writing  oonld,  to  understand  the  manner  and  etiects  ot" 
the   Xorman   (  'iiuiiiiest. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  written  by  one  who  knew  the 
Conqueror,  gives  the  best  contemporary  account  of  the  place, 
and   meaning   of  the  siu'vey,    umlcr   thr  year    ION.";) — 

•  Aftfi'  midwinter,  tlie  Kiiig  li^t  levy  a  great  g'eld  [or  tax]  ami  lieavy  over 
all  Euglaud   that  was  ou  each  hide  two  and  seventy  pence."" 

[In  1085  Kmg  Canute  of  Denmark,  who  had  to  wife  Eail  Roberf.s 
daiif;-|itei-  of  Flanders,  threatened  to  invade  the  land.]  "  Wlien  King  William 
ul  Kugiaud,  who  was  then  sitting  in  Normandy,  foi-  he  owned  both  England 
and  Normandy,  got  news  of  this,  he  fared  into  England  with  so  great  an  host 
of  horsemen  and  footmen  out  of  France  and  Brittany  as  never  sought  this 
land  before,  so  that  men  uondercd  how  this  land  might  feed  all  that  host. 
But  the  King  let  divide  up  this  liost  over  all  this  laud  among  liis  men,  and 

they  fed  the  host  each  according  to  liis  land But  when  the  King 

got  news  for  truth  that  his  foes  were  hindered,  and  miglit  not  carry  out  their 
.jouruey,  then  he  let  some  of  his  host  faro  to  their  own  land,  and  some  he  held 
in  tliis  lancl  tlie  winter  over  Then  at  midwinter  the  King  was  at  Gloucester 
witii  his  wise  men.  and  held  his  court  there  five  days,  and  afterwards  the 
archbisho|)   niici   clergy   held  a  tliree  days"  .synod.     .  .     After   this  the 

King  look  niucii  tliought  and  held  deeji  speech  with  his  Wise  Men  over  tlie 
land,  how  it  was  settled  or  estaldislied.  and  with  what  kind  of  men.  Then 
he  sent  over  all  England  into  each  shire,  and  had  it  made  out  how  many 
hundred  hides  there  were  in  tlie  shire,  and  what  the  King  himself  had  in 
lands,  and  of  live-stock  on  the  land,  and  what  rights  he  ought  to  have  every 
twelve  months  off  the  shire.  Also,  he  had  written  how  nuicli  land  his  arch- 
bishops had.  and  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  his  abbots  and  earls,  aud,  though 
I  tell  it  at  length,  what  or  how  much  each  man  that  owned  land  in  England 
had  in  land  and  live-stock,  and  how  much  money  it  might  be  worth.  So  very 
narrowly  he  liad  it  inquired  into  that  there  was  not  cue  single  hide  nor  one 
yai-d  of  land,  nor  even — it  is  shame  to  be  telling  of,  but  he  did  not  tliink  it 
shame  to  be  doing  it—  one  ox  nor  one  cow  nor  one  swine  was  left  out  that  was 
not  set  down  in  his  recoi'd,  and  all  the  records  were  afterwards  brought  to 
him."     [The  instructions  for  taking  the  survey  ran  thus  : — 

■■  The  King's  barons  [th«  Commissioners]  enquii-e  by  oath  of  the  sheriff" 
of  the  .shire  and  of  all  the  barons  !  free  tenantsl  and  of  the  French-born  of 
them  aud  of  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  priest,  the  I'eeve,  aud  six  villeins 
feopyholders]  from  eaeli  manor'"  .  .  "  the  name  of  tlie  manor,  who  held  it 
T.R.E.  [tempore  Rerjis  Edvarih.  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  Confessor] 
and  who  liidd  it  now  [1086],  how  man)"  hides  there  were  in  each  manor,  how 
many  plouglis  ou  the  domain,  how  many  men,  how  many  villeins,  how  many 
cottars,  how  iiiaiiv  bondsmen,  how  uiaiiv  freemen,  liow  manv  soeiueu,'  how 

['    Freeholders,  but  lialjle  to  pay  tix-d  rent  or  ^:ervice  to  the  lonl."' 
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niiicli  wooil,  how  uiiicli  meadow,  liow  mucli  jiastiive ;  what  mills,  what  tisli- 
poiids  ;  wliat  liad  been  added  or  takeu  away,  wliat  it  was  worth  T.R.E.  and 
how  much  it  was  worth  now  [108ti] ;  how  much  each  frealiolder  liehl ;  and 
wliether  more   could   be  got  out  of  it  than  now." 

Rights  and  claims  were  registered,  as  well  as  holdings  and 
premiums.  There  were  several  sets  of  Couiniissioners,  each 
with  a  separate  circuit — ej/.  Bisliop  Remigius  of  Fecamp.  Henry 
of  Ferrieres  (Lord  of  Tut  bury),  Walter  (iiffard  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Buckingham),  and  Adam  Fitz  Hubert  took  the  circuit  in 
which  Worcester  lay ;  the  south-western  comities  formed  a 
circuit,  and  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Staftbrd  shires  were  grouped 
together.  Northundjcrland  and  Durham  were  not  surveyed, 
probably  because  much  of  the  north  was  wasted  and  empty 
C'umberlaud,  Westmorland,  and  North  Lancashire  were  not 
yet  parts  of  England.  Rutland  was  surveyed  imdcr  jiarts  of 
Northants  and  Lincolnshire,  South  Lan<-ashire  under  parts 
of  Yiirksliire  and  Cheshire.  We  have  in  the  H\on  Domesday 
and  in  Vol.  IL  of  the  great  Domesday  Book  examples  of  the 
draft  returns  for  the  five  south-western  and  three  eastern 
counties  (Norfolk,  Sutfblk,  Essex)  respectively.  A  transcript  of 
the  original  Cambridgeshire  returns  also  exists.  In  the  rest  of 
the  survej'cd  districts  the  draft  returns  were  not  only  arranged, 
but  abridged,  as  in  the  tirst  volume  of  the  great  Domesda)'. 

The  record  being  on  oath  was  a  regular  verdict,  and  could 

not  be  disregarded,  contradicted,  or  disallowed  as  evidence. 

How  tbe  ]^n   coiinjilincr    the    draft    returns    each    county    was    taken 

Survey  i 

wastaken.   hundred  by   hundred,   each  hundred  manor  by  manor,   and    a 

nundjered  index  of  the  tenants-in-chief  (immediate  crown- 
tenants)  was  affixed  to  each  county  ;  the  king  coming  tirst,  the 
rest  following  according  to  rank. 

The  Commissioners,  in  putting  down  the  returns  of  their 
local  incptests,  diil  not  attempt  to  alter  the  local  reckoning: 
hence  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  we  find,  as  Mr.  Round 
has  lately  shown — 

The  English  reckouiug : — 1  hide  =  4  virgates  or  y:ird-laiids. 
The  Kentish  reckoning: — 1  suling  =;  4  yokes. 

Tlie   Dano-Norman  reckoning: — 1    ploughland    or    carueate  =  S   ox- 
gangs  or  liovates. 

Li  each  case  this  reckoning  applied  only  to  the  arable,  and 
to  land  which  was  geldable  (liable  for  the  King's  land-tax),  at  so 
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much  per  unit 
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the  iiiiif,  wlu'thercalk'd  suling,  liide.or  carucate, 
being  alwajs  au  ideal  of  120  acres,  whether  the  manor  Avas 
worked  on  a  two-  or  three-field  system.  After  stating  the  geld- 
able  area,  the  non-geldable  area  is  put  down  :  this  is  sometimes 
land  fresh  tilled  since  the  days  of  Kthelred  when  this  land-tax 
or  geld  was  first  taken  (probably  on  a  local  county  assessment). 
For  in  the  year  991  on  a  proposal  ( borrowed  from  Frankish  and 
Roman  expedients)  of  Archbishop  Sigric,  the  first  great  payment 
of  £10.000  was  made  by  the  nation  as  tribute  to  the  Danes: 
but  whether  this  first  Danegeld  was  raised,  as  later  payments  in 
this  reign  probably  were,  by  taxation  on  the  hide,  we  do  not 
know.  Sometimes  the  non-geidable  land  is  land  that  has 
received  for  some  reason  exception  from  this  tax  bj-  the  king's 
favour.  After  the  return  as  to  hidagc  and  acres  come  the  other 
returns  called  ft)r  by  the  king.  The  following  specimen  of  a  rural 
manor  will  show  the  way  the  returns  were  finall}'  registered  : — 

'•The  land  of  William  of  Braiose.    In  Redinges  hundred. 

"William  of  Braiose  lioldetli  of  the  king  Sudcote.  Bn'ctward  held 
it.  of  K.  Edward.  [William  the  Norman  has  displaced  Brietward  the 
Englishman  as  royal  tenant.] 

•'  The  land  defended  itself  fur  two  hides,  now  for  one  hide.  [The 
old  assessment  for  land  tax  on  this  manor  was  for  two  hides,  but  for  some 
satisfactory  reason  it  is  now  assessed  for  one  hide.] 

"  Tlie  laud  is  of  three  ploughs.  [The  whole  extent  of  arable  is  three 
ploughlands,  though  it  was  only  assessed  at  two  hides.] 

■■  There  is  one  in  the  domain  [William  manages  one  ploughland  him- 
self] and  five  villeins  [copyhold  tenants]  and  bordars  [cottiers]  witli  two 
ploughs  [there  are  two  teams  in  the  domain]. 

■■  There  is  a  mill  of  18  shillings-worth  and  a  fishery  of  .">(l  pence-worth. 

"It  [the  estate]  was  worth  £4;    now  [it  is  worth]  loo  shillings." 

A  notable  bit  of  record  is  that  touching  Oxford,  a  new 
town  come  into  note  as 
the  resting-place  of  a  saint, 
a  place  of  coinage  imder 
Alfred,  a  stronghold  against 
the  Danes  under  Edward, 
and  a  convenient  meeting- 
place  for  great  moots  under 
Fgar  and  Ethelred  It  em- 
braces, as  will  be  seen,  not 
only    taxation    but    amercements    and    rents    and    other    dues. 
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'•In  the  time  of  King  Edward  Oxford  used  to  pay  for  toll  and  ifafol 
and  all  other  onstonis  yi-arly  to  tlio  kinjj  t'iO  and  li  sesticrs  [ajiparcntly  pints] 
of  lioncY.  To  Earl  Elfgar  tld.  besides  a  mill  wliieli  lie  liad  inside  tlio  eit\'. 
When  the  king  wrnt  to  war  20  Imrgesses  nsed  to  go  with  him  in  place  of  all 
the  others,  or  they  nsed  to  give  i'"20  to  the  king  that  all  might  be  free.  Now 
Oxford  pays  t'HO  by  tale  [not  by  weight,  wliieh  wonld  be  nnfavonrable  to 
the  payer]  of  'iOd.  to  the  ova  fa  Danish  money  of  aceonut.  twelve  to  the  £]. 
In  this  said  town,  botli  within  the  ^vall  and  without,  there  are  24o  houses 
paying  geld,  and  beside  these  there  are  500,  less  22,  so  waste  and  destroyed 
tliat  they  eannot  pay  geld.  .  .  .  All  the  mansions  wliieh  are  called  iiinral, 
T.B.E.,  were  free  from  all  custom  save  going  to  war  and  wall  repair.  .  .  . 
And  if  the  wall,  wlien  tliere  be  need,  be  not  restored  by  hini  who  ought 
so  to  do,  he  .shall  either  pay  40s.  to  the  king  or  lo.se  his  mansion.  AU  the 
burgesses  of  Oxford  have  in  common  outside  the  town  a  mc-idnw  jiaying 
'Is.  Sd."     They  still  have  it.  and  it  is  called  Port -Meadow. 

Annmg  Oxfordshire  customs  are  these  :^"  If  any  man  break  the  king's 
peace  given  by  liand  or  seal,  si>  that  he  slay  the  man  to  whom  the  peace 
was  given,  both  his  life  and  lands  shall  he  in  the  king's  power  if  he  be 
taken,  and  if  he  cannot  be  taken  he  shall  lie  held  an  outlaw  by  all,  .-ind  if 
anyone  shall  be  able  to  slay  him  he  shall  have  liis  spoils  by  law.  If  any 
stranger  wishing  to  stay  in  Oxford  and  having  a  house  witliont  kin  shall 
finish  his  life  there,  the  king  shall  have  what  he  leaves.  If  anyone  by  force 
break  or  enter  any  man's  court  or  liouse  to  slay  or  wound  or  assault  a  man, 
he  shall  pay  l(l<ts.  to  the  king  as  tine.  Likewise  he  that  is  warned  to  go  on 
service  and  goeth  not  shall  give  lOlls.  to  the  king.  If  ;inyone  slay  a  man 
within  his  court  or  his  house,  himself  and  .all  his  substance  are  at  the  king's 
will,  save  the  dower  of  his  wife  if  he  have  endowed  lier." 

Tlie  o'enei'al  results  of  the  survey  iiia}'  lie  sniiiiiird  up  tjnis : 
There  were  about  .3,000,000  acres  tilleil  each  year,  and  about 
oOO.OOO  faiuiHes,  i.r.  about  2,000,000  souls.  This  po]iulation 
was   thus  divided  as   to   tenure  : — 

(      l.Ino  tenants-in-chief     )  ,  ,    , 

((( I     .'  ,  ■     gentry  and  clergy. 

(      T.MOO  under-tenants        j      -^        ■  '^• 


ihi 


(c, 


\    12.0011  liberi  homines  freeholders  N.  of  Watling  St. 

(   2:ii,oi"i  socmi'ii  yeomen  S,  of  Yorks. 

i  W.      of      Lincoln 

I  iMlt.Oi Ml  villeins  eopyliolders  .-nid   Essex. 

.  "  '    E.  of  Cheshire. 

I  ,,  ,    ,  ,  I    S.  of  Thames 

'HO.oon  Cottars  and  bordars  small  eopyliolders  . 


(rfi        2.5,0(111  bdinlsnien  lamlless  labourers 


S.   of  Midlands 
and  S.W. 


TJie  burgesses  and   many  of  the  clergy  are  not  I'cckoned,  so  (hat  any 
estimate  of  their  number  nmst  be  drawn  from  otlier  sources. 


/w^  {bt«|fe  r«a?^{i^.  w^xjJ:  t^,7-«wrL«- 

tir  !*«.  c  -1^  7  <J-  fi^  •  t; 
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Change  of  Of  the  ten:ints-in-chief  the  greater  part  were  "Frenchmen" 

ship"         —soldiers  who  had  come  over  to  fight  with  A\'iniam,  or  church- 
men who  had  come   over   to   pray   for  him ;   and    the   greater 
part  of  the  inider-tcnants  of  good    estate   were   "  Frenchmen  " 
too.     Tluis  in  Oxfordshire  only  a  few  thanes  (such  as  Lefwine, 
Osuumd,   Sawold,   Siward   the   huntsman)    and    the    ecclesias- 
tical foundations  and  priests  remained  as  before  the  Conquest. 
The  king,  besides  Ihe  royal  manors,  had  got  the  forfeited  lands 
of  Earls    Harold   and   Edwin ;    (^)ueen   Edith's   land  had   been 
parted  among  Norman  barons;  the  Norman  bishops  of  Bayeux 
and  Lisieux,  the  transmarine  Abbey  des  Preaux,  and  William's 
new  foundation   of  Battle   got   possessions   in    the    country   at 
the  expense  of  English  owners.     Earls  Hugh  of  C^hester,  Albery 
of  Northumberland,   Robert  of  Mortain,  William  of  Hereford, 
Eustace  of   Boulogne,    William  of  P^vrcux,    and   barons    of   the 
houses  of   Ivri,    Todeni,  Gifard,    Pevrel,  Hesding,   and    Ansculf 
became   the   king's  tenants,  while  English  landowners  -  such   as 
Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Tosti,  Tnrgot,  Alfric,  Hacon,  Godric, 
and  their  heirs  were  ousted.     Robert  d'Oily  married  Ealdgyth, 
the  daughter  of  a  great  English  landowner,  Wigod  of  Walling- 
ford,  and  got  about   half  of  his    father-in-law's   estates  in   the 
shire.     In  fact,  one  may   sum    up    the   change   in  England  by 
saying    that    some    20  000    foreigners    replaced    some    20,000 
Englishmen  ;    and    that    these  newcomers  got  the   throne,   the 
earldoms,    the    bishoprics,    the    abbacies,    and    far    the   greater 
portion  of  the  big  estates,    mediate  and  inmiediate,  and  manv 
of  the    burgess    holdings    in    the    chief    towns       The    English 
owners  had  either  fallen  in  battle  or  fled  into  exile,  nr,  if  they 
remained,  they  had  forfeited  their  estates  by  armed  or  avowed 
resistance  to  the  new  and  crowned  king.     In    some    cases    the 
new    landowner   married    the  former   landowner's    daughter,  as 
in   tlie   instance    given    above,   or  his   widow,  \n\t  this   was  not 
by  an\'  means  the  usual  case;   and    the  accnmits    we    have    of 
English    nobles    and    barons    flying    tn    Scotland    and    to    East 
Europe  show    that    the    newcomers    mostly    ousted    the    former 
owners  and    their    heirs.     William    had   to    pay   his  fcllow-con- 
tpierors  and  to  kee])  up   an    ;iniiy.     This    could    onh*  be    done 
in    a    regular    wa\'    b\-    endowing    tliein  ;    .-uhI,    both    to    reward 
men   who  had  risked   nuich  in   liis  (luarnl   and    to   enable  him 
to  hold  what  he  had,  he  had  to  parcel  out  the  forfeited  lands 
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bit  b}-  bit,  as  lie  won  them.  We  need  not  suppose  any  settled 
policy  of  dividing  the  great  barons'  estates  (a  policy  for  which  we 
have  not  any  good  ancient  authority).  The  fact  of  the  Con- 
quest occurring  piecemeal  will  account  for  the  fact  of  many 
gi'oat  Norman  landowners  holding  lands  in  many  counties. 
Thus  Hugh  of  Chester  seems  to  have  held  lands  in  Stafford, 
which  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  possessions  elsewhere ; 
but  he  retained  laud  in  twenty-one  several  counties,  Robert 
of  ilortain  in  twenty,  Odo  of  Eayeux  in  seventeen,  Eustace 
of  Konloy-ne  in  twelve.  There  were  forty-one  great  vassals 
with  estates  in  more  than  six  comities — laymen  all.  Nor  was 
William  afraid  of  handsomely  rewarding  his  fellow-venturers, 
especially  those  of  his  own  blood.  Thus,  Kubert  of  Mortain, 
his  brother,  got  703  manors  :  Odo  of  liayeux,  another  brother, 
439 ;  Alan  of  Brittany,  a  kinsman,  442.  Some  of  William^ 
shrievalties  became  hereditary,  some  of  his  earldoms  were 
palatine,  but  he  took  care  not  to  make  many  new  earls :  and 
the  condition  of  regular  military  service — so  manj-  armed 
knights  to  be  supplied  for  so  much  land  (as  Mr.  Round  has 
shown) — whereby  the  irregular  and  varied  thcgn-services  were 
replaced  by  more  regular  reipiirements,  told  probably  in  favour 
of  the  Crown. 

The  new  landowners,  though  they  might  have  made  a 
little  different  bargain  with  the  king  than  their  forerunners, 
yet  had  not  a  whit  more  power  or  less  over  their  tenants  by 
law  or  custom ;  and  the  old  folk-moots,  courts  of  hundred, 
and  hall-moots,  subsisted  as  before  with  the  old  tines,  fees, 
and  forfeitures.  Every  free  uiilanded  man  still  had  ti>  find 
a  responsible  patron,  and  every  free  landed  man  to  be  in  :; 
local  peace-pledge  society:  every  freeman  had  to  take  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  as  before.  The  king's  rents  were 
still  largely  paid  in  kind,  and  the  first  scale  of  commu- 
tation (remembered  a  century  later)  was  an  rw  l.s.,  sheep  4d., 
fodder  for  twenty  horses  4(1.,  bi'cad  for  100  men  Is.  The 
statutes  of  William  the  Coiupicvoi  aiv  mostly  re-enactments 
of  former  kings'  laws,  and  his  chief  innovations  are  his  sub- 
stitution, out  of  pict\-,  of  mutilalioii  ior  capital  punishment; 
his  anangcuiciits  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  Frenchmen 
_that  came  with  hmi  by  strengthening  the  police  regulations 
^as    to    tines,   etc.:    and    his    ordinance    separating   the   temporal 
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anil    spiritual   pleas,  ((jiitiniiiL;-  the   latter  to   tla^   bishops'  juris- 
ilirtion. 
The  New-  It  is  well   here  to   reimiiilicr  'as  liishoii  Stnhbs  iJoints  out) 

that  the  new  aristoeraey  was  laru'ely  akin  to  the  rsorinan 
duke.  Thus,  of  the  ducal  house  eame  the  Earls  of  Erionne, 
Evreux,  Eu,  Mortain,  Kent :  while  from  marriage-kinship  there 
was  a  close  connection  with  the  lieatnnonts  of  ilcllent,  and 
tlie  houses  of  Montgomery,  Waremie,  (iiffard,  and  Breteuil. 
Tlie  (jther  tliree  great  Norman  families  came  from  Yves  of 
Belesme,  Iiernard  the  Dane,  and  (Esmond  of  Coutyille,  also 
allies  of  the  ducal  house,  as  tin/  (.'ourt  legends  sutiiciently 
attest.  The  old  list  of  ships,  though  li\"  no  means  uutliorita- 
tiye  or  complete,  shows  the  kind  of  hcl]!  gi\'cn  1>\-  Noi'uuui 
barons  to   the   I'liug  : — ■ 

SliilK    Kni;:;lits.  Ships.  Kiiii^llts. 

William  FitzOslicni tit)  —  Rciiii,  Bishop  dt' Liiifolu  1  M 

Hiiirh.  Eai-1  of  ChcstL-i-      ...  m  —  Nicholas,    Abbot    of    St. 

Roiicrt,  Eai-l  of  Eu   lie  —             Owen Jo  Iw 

Robuvt.  Earl  of  Mortaiii  ...liio  —  Huffli  of  Moulfort   Cou- 

Rog-ci- of  Bpauinout tie  —             .statile 5U  — 

Roller  of  Moutgomcr)-      ...  Hi  I  —  Gerald  the  Steward       ...  -Itl  — 

Walter  Gitt'ard oQ  HX)         Fulk  the  Lame       4(1  — 

Odo,  Bi.-'liop  of  Bayeux    ...loo  —     i    William,  Earl  of  Evreux  SO  —     . 

(Jther  Nurmans  that  brought  gooil  help  were  lialf  of 
( 'onches,  William  of  W  areune,  Hugh  of  (Jrantmesnil,  Roger 
of  .Mowbray,  Baldwin  and  llichard  of  Brionne,  Hugh  the 
l->utler,  and  .\iniery  of  Thouars.  William's  allies  "his  good 
neigliboiirs  '  ISretons,  Mancels  [men  of  .Maine],  Angcvins,  men 
of  I'onthieu  and  Boulogne''-  and  French,  'to  wliom  he  pi-o- 
mised  land  if  he  could  compier  England,  rich  ])a\'  and  good 
bounties"  (though  neither  the  King  of  France  nor  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  would  aid  his  enterprise),  saw  to  it  tliat  his  j^ro- 
mises  were  carried  out.  Only  one  knight  and  one  ehurchmau 
out  of  the  gri'at  host  that  sailed  in  "  three  thousand  ships 
and  three"  to  niaintain  \\'illiain's  claim  to  the  ( 'rown  are 
recorded  to  liaye  refused  to  take  other  men's  goods  and  estates. 
Even    the    cooks,    the    huntsmen,    and    otlier    liody-scrvants    of 

'  .\lau  of  Brittany,  William's  son-in-law.  aud  Half  (uuuler.  E,arl  of  .Xorfolk, 
wire  the  chief  among  the  Bretons,  a  very  powerful  contingent. 

'-  Eust.ice  III..  Earl  of  Boulogne,  a  kinsman  of  Eiluard  the  Confessor,  led 
these. 
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the  king  j^'ot  their  share  of  the  hxiid.  though  ho  took  care  to 
Settle  no  mercenaries  after  the  tirst  conquest,  and  preferred 
to  raise  a  heavy  tax  rather  than  make  unjust  eoufiseations. 
WiUiaiu  I.,  Hke  Edward  I.,  was  a  Lnv-abi(hng  king,  and  in  face 
of  even  great  temptations  he  seldom  broke  his  own  rules, 
and  never  violated  the  oath  he  had  sworn  and  the  promise  he 
iiad  made  to  rule  as  his  predecessor  had  ruled,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land,  putting  down  evil  and 
maintaining  mercy  and  righteousness. 

The  Conquest  meant,  indeed,  that  the  executive,  the  central  TheEffecU 
administration  and  the  local  government,  temporal  and  spiritual,  conquest 
had  been  taken  over  by  a  new  set  of  men — better  managers, 
keener,  more  unscrupulous,  less  drunken  and  less  <[uarrel- 
some,  better  trained,  harder,  thriftier,  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  European  movements,  more  adventurous,  more  tem- 
perate The  result  was,  inevitably,  better  organisation,  quicker 
progress,  great  exactions  and  oppressions  in  Chiu'ch  and  State ; 
for  the  under-tenants  were  not  in  sympath\'  with  their  new 
lords,  and  both  sides  stood  on  the  letter  of  the  law  (which 
necessarily  lavotu'ed  the  lord) :  a  new  and  vigorous  foreign 
policy,  and  extension  of  the  English  king's  domains  and  claims 
within  and  withotU  the.se  islands.  But  (contrar\-  to  a  ven- 
erable lielief)  the  English  tongue  and  the  English  law  held 
their  own  throughout  this  i-eahn.  and  within  a  century  the 
French  baron  had  become  an   English  lord. 

Outwardly  the  greatest  changes  were  tlie  building  of  many 
great  keeps  and  baileys  by  the  king  and  his  richest  barons, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  movement  that  had  alreadv  Iiegun 
of  raising  churches  and  large  minsters  in  stone.  Agriculture 
nuist  have  been  rather  checked  by  the  exactions  of  the  lords 
(who  seem  to  have  set  up  their  comls  w  hall-moots  wherever 
they  could),  by  the  heavy  taxes,  and  by  the  devastations  of  civil 
war.  But  though  the  towns  suffered  grievously  by  war  and 
li\-  the  clearances  of  sites  i'or  castles,  connnerce  grew  and 
flourished.  Besides  the  questionable  benefit  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Jews  who  followed  the  ( 'on(|Uest,  as  they  had  followed 
the  Northmen  in  (iaid  two  centuries  earlier,  many  Xorman 
merchants  settled  in  London  and  other  market  towns  and 
seaports. 
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A.  L. 
SMITH. 
The  Reign 
of  William 
Rufus 
1087-1100. 


The  accession  of  William  Rufus  against  the  support  given  to 
Robert  by  the  Norman  barons  was  a  victory  for  the  English 
people.  It  was  to  the  people  that  he  promised  g'ood  govern- 
ment and  tlieir  own  old  customs,  to  win  their  aid  and  that  ot 
tlie  Church,  already  beginning  to  act  as  the  people's  champion. 
It  was  the  levy  of  the  ])eople  that  enabled  him  to  drive 
off  ])uk<'  Rcibert's  Meet  at  Peven.sey,  and  to  take  Rochester 
(^'astle  and  with  it  his  uncle,  Bishop  ( )do,  the  liead  of  the 
Norman  revolt.  It  was  the  same  levy  that  he  sunmioned  in 
1004.  to  Hastings  to  the  number  of  2O.()0()  to  repel  a  threatened 


SEAL     or     WU,I,I.VM     11. 


invasion  from  France.  His  very  tyranny  and  greed  fell  less 
on  the  mass  of  the  people  than  on  the  great  feudatories.  It 
is  true  he  was  merciless  in  bis  tines  and  savagely  jealous  of 
his  forest  rights,  and  he  used  the  local  courts  as  mere  engines 
of  extortion,  while  his  shameless  life  and  blasphemous  sayings 
deeply  shocked  the  best  feelings  of  his  age.  But  at  least  he 
allowed    no    tvrauny    in    England    but    his    own.       He    crushed 


another   feudal    rising    in    1095 


d    confiscated    the    lands    of 


Mowbray  of  Northuudierland  and  others  for  taking  part  in 
it.  He  rei)ulscd  an  invasion  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  in 
]091,  forced  him  to  renew  his  homage,  wrested  from  him  the 
district  of  Carlisle,  and  colonised  it  witii  English  settlers.  By 
his  grants — as,  for  instance,  to  Montgomery  and  Lacy — the 
English  Ixirder  advanced  rapidly  westwards  at  tlie  '■xpense  of 
the   Welsh,  despite  the  check  cau.sed  by  a  raid  upon  Anglesey 


TUJIU    or    »ILLIAM    II.,    'Wl.NniES'lKU    lA'!  IIEDIIAL. 
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liy  Maj^iius  (if  Xui-uay,  who  cU'fcatcd  Hugli,  Karl  of  Chester, 
there.  His  reign,  ahiiost  in  spite  of  himself,  fostered  that 
allianee  between  Crown  and  people  which,  begun  ahuost  at 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  their  eounnon  interest  against  feudal 
anarchy,  has  ever  since  been  so  characteristic  of  English  liistory. 
In  the  wars,  too,  against  Scots  and  Welsh,  and  even  against 
the  French,  the  Euglisji  took  up  their  Norman  rulers'  quarrel 
;is  their  own.  <  >idy  when  he  set  himself  against  the  new  Ai'ch- 
liishdp  Auselm  did  he  take  up  a  position  in  which  the  nation 
wtiuld  be  against  him  (p.  81)4).     And  thejiopular  demonstrations 


^^,.u.  or   iii.m;i    i. 


in  favdur  <if  the  prelat<'  both  dui'ing  llie  cnutest  and  upon  his 
vietor\-  wei-e  an  iiuien  of  the  course  of  those  future  struggles 
in  which  tiie  kings  were  to  find  that  tlie  nation,  loyal  as  it  was 
to  the  ( 'iiiwn.  owned  a  higher  loyalty  still  to  the  ('liurch, 

Alliance  between  ('rnwu  and  pcojile  had  liceu  the  mark  of 
A\'illiam  II. 's  reign  ;  but  in  a  nnich  mi)r<'  imimat(^  sense  it 
Henry  I.  becomes  the  guiding  jirinciple  of  Henry  I  's  pc)h(  y.  His  accession 
110OU35  ]^^..  ^^^^.^,^1  1^^  ]'^j^  being  an  Atheling,  tlie  Euglisli-lmrn  son  of  a 
king;  til  his  own  pruuqititude  and  use  of  his  treasures:  tn  his 
immediate  n'call  nf  ^Vnselm  ;  Imt  almve  all  in  the  (  'harter  which 
he  published.  This  promised  net  merely  a  I'llaxatinu  of  the 
feudal  rules  which  his  brotlicr  had  sli-aincd  to  tlie  uttermcist 
against  liis  tenants-in-chief,  but  also  urdeicd  that  the  barons 
shuiild  ill  their  turn  give  the  same  relaxaliun  in  dealing  with 
their  vassals.  The  t'harler  promised  also  thai  "  the  laws  of 
Edward" — that    is,   tlie  Old    Eiigli-h    otliccs    and    institiuions — 
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should  be  preserved.  When  he  uiurried  Edith,  daughter  i>f 
Midoohu,  and  niece  of  Edgar  AtheUng,  the  people  felt  they  had 
asain  an  Enoflish  king :  he  ^\as  identified  with  "  the  Lion  of 
Justice"  of  ilerlin's  prophecies.  When  the  leading  barons  joined 
Robert  of  Xorniandy  in  his  claim  of  the  English  throne,  the  Eng- 
lish people  so  heartily  aided  their  king  that  he  was  able  to  attack 
and  reduce  in  succession  the  four  castles  of  Robert  of  Belesnie, 
who.  as  representative  of  the  great  house  of  Montgonier}-, 
and   lord  of  two  earldoms   in  England  and  two  m  Normandy, 


EITUjIES    of    henry  I.  -VNU  EDITH   ("ylEE.N   .M.VID"),  llOCIIESTER  C.i.TUEDl:.VL. 


was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  feudal  )iarty.  This  man  was 
of  the  worse  tvpe  of  feudal  lord,  and  with  his  overthrow,  said 
the  exulting  English,  the  king  had  now  become  a  king  indeed. 
From  1104  Henr} 's  chief  activity  was  in  France.  Indeed,  the 
long  struggle  of  the  royal  power  against  the  baronage  was  fought 
out  in  these  tields  from  1104  to  1118.  The  battle  of  Tenchebrai, 
110(5,  made  him  master  of  Normandy,  and  consigned  Duke 
Robert  to  a  life-long  captivity.  With  Anjou  and  Brittany  he 
formed  alliances,  and  married  his  daughter  Matilda  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  Y.  But  h(^  was  harassed  by  intrigues  in  f'avoiu' 
of  Duke  Robert's  son,  W^illiam  C'lito,  till  the  latter's  death  in 
23 
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1126.  Jlcainvhilc  the  .strciin'tli  ot'  Heiii-v's 
had  been  shown  liy  the  reception  of  his  own  son  William  in 
1115  as  future  king  ;  and  he  was  even  alile,  after  his  son's 
tragieal  death  at  the  wrei-k  of  the  White  Shi]i  in  1120,  to  have 
the  same  oaths  taken  to  liis  daughter  ^hitilihi  in  112(i.  The 
proeess  of  the  subjugation  of  AVales,  despite  frecjuent  Welsh 
revolts,  "was  continued  lij'  the  energ}-  of  Earl  Strongbow,  the 
building  of  eastles  in  the  country,  and  the  planting  of  eohmies 
of   Fleuiinys   in  I'einbrokeshire. 

The  internal  history  of  the  reign  is  a  history  of  steady 
advance  in  good  government.  The  local  coin-ts  of  hundred  and 
shire  were  revived  ;  the  local  customs  of  the  towns  were  recog- 
nised and  recorded  in  charters;  the  Central  Exchequer  system 
was  being  steadily  developed  ;  itinerant  justices  (p.  402)  were  sent 

on  circuits:  the  coinage  was 
ameniled,  the  abuses  of  jiur- 
\evance  were  resti'aincd,  the 
old  payments  in  kind  were 
replaced  by  money  taxes.  A 
new  nobility  was  I'aised  up 
from  Englishmen  and  from 
Normans  of  lesser  rank. 
These  men  served  the  king 
as  ministers  in  Exchequer 
and  in  the  Council,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  conhscated 
lands  of  the  older  baronage  of  the  north.  The  line  of  great 
Justiciars,  the  king's  lieutenants  in  military  and  judicial 
powers,  begins  1107  with  Koger  the  Poor,  lUshop  of  Salisbury, 
and  his  famil}'  (p.  S(j7).  The  feudal  Council  begins  to  show 
a  divisit)n  into  greater  and  lesser  barons,  the  line  of  division 
destined  to  grow  into  the  di'cper  demarcation  between  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Conuuons.  The  native  chronicles  are  full, 
indeed,  of  lamentations  over  plague,  and  famine,  and  nuurain, 
and  '■  the  heavv  taxes  which  never  slackened."  lint  the  same 
chroniclers  are  enq)hatic  in  their  acknowdedgment  of  the  prompt 
and  stern  justice  which  began  to  make  England,  after  the 
incorrio-ible  anarchv  and  violence  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  land 
of  nnv.-onted  order  and  peace.  'A  good  man  he  was,  and  all  men 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  No  man  durst  misdo  against  another  in 
his  tinii'.       He  made  iieaee  for  man  and  beast."       ^Meu  came  to 
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speak  ot  the  laws  of  Kiwj,  Henry's  days  as  they  had  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  and  with  much  bettt-r 
reason  ;  for  Heiny  I.  laid  the  foundations  on  which  his  greater 
grandson  built  up  the  enduring  fabric  of  the  English  Constitution 
— a  Norman  superstructure  upon  an  Enghsh  basis.  Eyen  the 
greatest  of  all  the  medieval  problems,  the  relation  of  Chunih  and 
State,  was  brought  at  least  to  a  temporar}-  solution  by  the 
iningled  tirnmess  and  moderati(jti  of  the  king.  A  compromise 
was  made  (1107)  which  woidd  be  svu'e  to  work  well  for  the 
Crown.  The  bishop-elect  was  to  do  homage  to  the  king,  and 
only  then  receive  his  spiritual  insignia — the  ring  and  pastoral 
start' — from  spiritual  hands.  This  settlement  emphasised  better 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  episcopate;  but  the  bishops  were 
also  great  barons,  and  over  them,  as  over  other  barons,  the 
Crown  kept  its  hold  by  the  ceremony  of  homage.  The  best 
tribute  to  the  work  and  character  of  Henry  I.  is  the  outburst  of 
feudalism  in  its  most  hateful  form  which  followed  as  soon  as  the 
strong  hand  of  the   last  real  Norman   ruler  was  removed. 


The    Con<|Uest     had    a   great    and    iiniiiediato    eti'ect     on    the  w.  H. 
Enoflish    Church.      The  invasion  itself  liad  been  from  the  tJrst  5yTT0N. 

.  .  .    .  Tli6 

made  to  bear  something  of  the  character  of  a  religious  work.  It  ciiurch 
was  at  once  a  mission,  the  claiming  of  a  lawful  heritage  filched  conquest 
by  a  perpu-cd  usur[)er,  and  a  Crusade  before  the  Crusaders.  The 
invaders,  coming  to  a  concpiest  that  was  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
were  pledged  of  necessity  to  change  in  Church  as  in  State.  We 
have  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  Chm-ch  warranted,  if  it  did 
not  necessitate,  a  change.  It  was  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the 
Conqueror  to  carry  it   throuijh. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  reign  were  fully  occupied  with 
material  and  physical  contest.  The  ecclesiastical  reformation 
had  perforce  to  wait  till  the  land  was  fully  conquered  by  the 
sword.  When  that  was  done,  in  1070  William  turned  to  work 
which  he  had  had  in  mind  from  the  first.  In  the  Easter 
feast  at  Winchester,  with  Papal  legates  by  his  side,  he  began  to 
provide  for  the  governance  of  the  English  Church. 

Ealdred  of  York,  who  had  anointed  him  king,  was  dead. 
Stigand  of  Canterbury,  who  had  received  his  pallium  from  the 
anti-Pope,  Benedict  X.,  was  with   ease  deposed  as  uncanonical. 
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With  him  fell  his  brother  Ethclmcr,  l^jishop  of  the  East  Aii,L,4es, 
a  married  man.  Bishops  and  abbots  Hcd  or  were  deprived.  Their 
places  were  filled  generally,  but  not  always,  by  men  of  foreign 
race.  The  great  prize  of  all,  the  rriniacy  of  all  England, 
was  conferred  on  one  than  whom  there  was  no  man  in 
Europe  worthier  to  till  it.  Lanfranc,  the  law-student  of  I'avia, 
then  Prior  of  Bee,  now  abbot  of  William's  own  great  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  the  scholar,  statesman,  administrator, 
friend  of  the  stern  Conqtieror,  was  consecrated  in  the 
metropolitan  church  to  be  what  the  Worcester  annalist  of 
the  time  calls  "  the  English  Tope."  There  is  in  this  phrase 
— a  phrase  repeated  when  Pope  Urban  greeted  Anselm  as 
Apostolic  or  "Pope  of  a  second  world" — a  real  meaning. 
Just  as  the  old  English  kings,  wlieu  the  Welsh  and  Scots 
had  submitted  to  their  sway,  began  to  take  to  themselves 
Imperial  titles  and  the  badges  of  Imperial  authority — thus 
claiming  to  be  apart  from  the  great  Roman  Empire,  and  to  rule 
a  little  empire  of  their  own — so  the  English  Primates,  who  had 
exercised  spiritual  supremacy  over  many  kingdoms  before 
England  yet  was  one,  had  felt  themselves,  and  were  recognised 
to  be,  patriarchs  of  the  nations  beyond  the  sea.  That  William 
was  determined  such  should  be  tlie  position  of  those  who  ruled 
the  English  Clau'ch  we  see  clearly  enough  from  the  letters  that 
passed  between  him  and  tliat  greatest  of  medieval  Popes,  the 
Hildebrand  of  Clugnv  and  Canossa,  Pope  (ireg(.)ry  \'II.  Nothing 
so  clearly  brings  back  the  lil'e  of  those  times  as  the  letters — 
now  cautious,  now  familiar — wliicli  passed  between  the  clear- 
sighted statesmen  who  ruled  over  peoples  so  difterent  and  land^- 
so  tar  separate,  each  with  a  clear,  keen  purpose  and  a  stem 
unbending  will.  To  Gregory,  William  is  the  "  dearest  king,"  the 
"unique  and  precious  son  of  the  holy  Koman  (_'hureli,"  whom  ho 
has  ever  in  his  prayers  ;  but  whom  be  must  at  times  aduKinish, 
lest  he  fall  into  great  condemnation.  To  ^^'illiam,  Gregory 
was  his  Father  and  Pontiff,  whose  pra\crs  he  craved,  and 
whose  "  llomeseot  "  '  he  would  pay.  But  when  it  came  to  a 
question  between  them  that  the  English  king  should  jirofess 
himself  the  Pope's  m.-ui  —  and  this  the  Po]ie  asked  —  then 
the  answer  was  clear  and  brief.  No  fealty  had  William  ever 
pi'timised  ;  none  hail  his  predecessors  paid.  As  they  did,  so 
'  AuiiUiU  gift  to  the  Papal  see. 


Plioto  :  Xaintein.  I'mi'. 

CHURCH    OF    ST.    STJ:;i*H£^^    (AliiiAlL    ALA    lluia.Ml,^j,    VAK.N. 
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would  he:  he  was  the  rightful  surcessor  of  the  good  King- 
Edward. 

Such  relation  between  king  and  Pope  eonld  not  be  main- 
tained if  the  first  man  in  England  after  the  Sovereign,  the  ehief 
bishop  of  the  English  I'hureh,  were  himself  in  league  with  the 
Roman  Pontitf'.  It  seems  certain  that  no  question  ever  arose 
between  AVilliam  and  Lanfraiu':  their  agreement  had  been  con- 
tirni(Ml,we  may  be  sure,  years  before  it  was  carried  out  on  English 
soil.  But  though  no  division  arose  between  king  and  archbishop, 
it  was  clear  to  all  men  what  were  the  rules  of  the  king's  dealings 
with  Rome.  These  rules  seemed  to  the  historian  a  novelty  :  but 
the  circumstances  and  the  men  were  also  new.  "  He  would  not 
suffer,"'  says  Eadmer,  "  that  anyone  in  all  his  dominions  should 
receive  the  Poiitifl'  of  the  City  of  Rome  as  apostolic  Pope" — 
there  were  tlien  many  contests  on  vacancies  in  the  Holy  See — 
"  except  at  his  conunand,  or  should  on  an}-  condition  receive  his 
letters  if  they  had  not  been  first  shown  to  himself.  He  did  not 
suffer  the  primate  of  his  kingdom,  tlu'  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, if  he  had  called  together  under  his  primacy  an  assembly 
of  bishops,  to  enact  or  prohibit  anything  biU.  what  was  agreeable 
to  his  will  and  had  been  first  ordained  by  him.  He  did  not 
allow  an}-  of  his  bishops  publicly  to  implead,  excomnumicate,  or 
constrain  by  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  rigour  any  of  his  barons  or 
servants  who  was  informed  against  for  adidtery  or  any  capital 
crime,  except  by  his  own  command."  And,  further,  he  exercised 
— .so  Henry  I.  claimed — a  control  ujion  the  reception  of  Papal 
legates  by  the  English  Chiu-ch.         * 

These  customs,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  came 
to  a  question  of  enforcing  them,  formed  a  precedent  for  later 
sovereigns,  and  often  a  battle-ground  between  the  rulers  in 
Church  and  State.  But  they  created  at  least  as  many  difficulties 
as  they  solved.  It  might  be  necessary  to  limit  the  power  of 
Church  assemblies,  and  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
power  by  which  the  king  in  consorting  with  his  own  men  might 
become,  as  it  were  by  a  by-blow,  exconmumicatc  When  so 
mucli  of  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  country  was  conducted  through 
the  Paj)al  Curia,  where  the  strings  of  all  international  relations 
were  held,  it  was  undoubtedly  wise  to  control  such  recognition  of 
a  Supreme  Pontit!'  when  two  opponents  claimed  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter,  as  might  conunit  the  English  king,  against  his  will,  to 
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a  warfare  with  the  emperor  and  the  emperor's  nominee.  But  no 
concordat  on  the  lines  of  the  historic  maxim  "  Cujus  regio  ejus 
rehgio" '  has  ever  been  whollj-  satisfactory  or  successful.  It  may 
work  well  where  Church  and  State,  as  under  Lanfranc  and 
William,  are  agreed  :  but  a  bad  king,  or  an  archbishop  with  a 
policy  of  his  own,  must  soon  upset  the  arrangement. 

It  might  seem  that  by  these  rules  William  intended  to  tie  The 


'o* 


Church 


the  liands  of  the  Church  ;  but  if  he  fettered  her  action  in  one  ^^j  j^g 
direction,  he  enlarged  her  freedom  in  another.  The  Church  state, 
courts,  under  the  old  English  kings,  though  they  retained  juris- 
diction over  moral  questions  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  clerg3%  had  become  assimilated  in  procedure,  in  time  of 
session,  and  even  in  the  persons  attending  them,  to  the  local 
courts  of  Inmdred  and  shire.  The  bishop  sat  in  the  shire-moot, 
and  there,  witliout  adjourning  to  his  own  court,  he  would  hear 
suits  which  to  the  strict  lawyers  and  canonists  of  Normandy 
seemed  wholly  apart  from  lay  jurisdiction.  William  and  Lan- 
franc, though  the}-  were  no  obedient  vassals  of  the  Pope,  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  order  and  love  of  dis- 
tinction and  definition  which  animated  the  legal  mind  of 
Gregory  \ll.  It  was  intolerable  to  them,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  him,  that  any  branch  of  law  should  be  carried  on,  as  it  were, 
at  haphazard.  Thus,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  king  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  confusion,  and  making  Church  and 
lay  coiu'ts  separate  in  action  as  they  were  in  idea.  IS'o  longer 
wert!  bishops  and  archdeacons  to  hear  ecclesiastical  cases  in  the 
hundred-courts.  They  were  to  try  their  causes  in  their  own 
courts,  and  "secundum  episcopales  leges  et  sanctorum  canonum 
praecepta,"  -  not  by  customary  law.  They  were  to  allow  no 
spiritual  questions  to  come  before  lay  judges.  Laymen,  too, 
were  forbidden  to  intrude  themselves  into  ecclesiastical  causes. 
The  king  would,  tlirough  the  sheriff,  enforce  the  sentence  of 
exeonununication  when  issued  by  the  bishop.  While  William 
thus  placed  the  Church  courts  in  a  position  of  considerable 
freedom  and  independence,  he  gave  to  the  clergy  also  an 
important  ]iart  in  the  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  last 
resort  in  cnniinal  cases  was  the  ordeal,  the  solemn  appeal  to  the 

['  ••  Whose  is  the  land,  his  is  the  reli^jion":  i.i'.   the  sovereign   controls  the 
faith  of  his  subjects.] 

[-  "According  to  the  episcopal  laws  and  the  precepts  of  the  holy  canons."] 
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judgment  (if  God.  This  was  now  definitely  placed  lui'ler  the 
control  of  the  bishops,  and  was  to  be  held  onl}'  in  their  cathedral 
cities  or  in  other  places  chosen  by  them. 

The  importance  of  these  changes  of  the  Conqueror  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  The  clergy,  placed  under  a  government 
which  became  more  centralised  every  year,  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  new  powers  and  expected  to  show  a  class 
interest  separate  and  independent  of  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. This  interest  was  contended  for  hotly  during  the  next 
two  centuries,  and  the  contest  was  a  means  of  securing 
national  freedom  through  the  assertion  of  class  jn-ivilege.  But 
the  growth  of  canon  law,  combined  with  the  action  of  the 
Church  courts  and  the  revived  study  of  the  civil  law,  had  a 
very  natural  result  in  the  recognition  of  the  Papal  (Jourt  as 
a  triljunal  of  appeal, 
cnurch  These    measures    of    William    and    of    Lanfranc    cannot   be 

Reform.  {^iX^mi  by  themselves  ;  they  were  part  of  a  general  scheme  for 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  the  Church.  Not  only  were 
the  bishoprics  now  filled  by  foreigners,  but  the  sees  themselves 
v.'ere  removed  from  the  country  villages  or  small  towns  to  cities. 
Thus  Sherborne  was  deserted  for  the  hill  fortress  of  Old  Sarum, 
Dorchester  1  for  Lincoln,  Thetford  for  Norwich,  Wells  for  Bath, 
Selsey  -  for  ( 'hicliester,  Lichfield  for  Chester;  and  the  bishops 
found  themselves  in  the  society  of  the  warrior  and  the  burgher 
rather  than  the  moidc  and  the  hind.  Great  efforts,  too, 
were  made  to  check  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the 
growth  of  a  hereditary  ecclesiastical  caste.  Social  evils  were 
combated  with  zeal.  Lanfranc  and  the  good  English  bishop 
Wulfstan,  \\'liom  no  envy  or  avarice  was  strong  enough  to 
dislodo-e  from  the  sec  of  Worcester,  which  he  served  with 
such  sagacity  and  lioliness,  made  crusade  against  the  kid- 
napping and  slave-trade  in  the  port  of  Bristol.  All  through 
we  can  see  that  the  king's  aim  was  to  bring  peace  to  the  land 
and  to  the  (Jhurch.  He  was  not  always  successful.  At  St. 
Albans  the  tombs  of  the  English  abbots  were  destroyed  by 
their  Norman  successor.  At  Glastonbuiy,  Thurstan,  in  his 
unwisdom,  called  in  his  archers  against  the  monks  who  loved 
their    old     Liregorian    chants    more    than    the    new    singing   of 

['  The  Oxfoi-dshire  Dorchestor.  situated  on  tlie  Thames,  near  Wallingford.] 
[-  lu  the  extreme  ,south-\vest  of  Su.ssex.] 
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William  of  Fecamp.  "Then  were  tlic  monks 
them,  and  wist  not  what  to  dn,  and  tied  hither  and  thither. 
....  And  a  rueful  thinn-  there  happened  that  day,  for  the 
Frenchmen  brake  into  the  choir,  and  shot  towards  the  altar 
where  the  monks  were,  and  some  of  the  knit^hts  went  up  to 
the  up-Hoor  (the  triforiuni)  and  shot  downwards  towards  the 
halidom  (sanctuary),  so  that  on  the  rood  that  stood  above  the 
altar  stuck  on  many  arrows.  And  the  wretched  monks  lay 
about  the  altar,  and  some  crept  under  it,  and  cried  with 
yearning  to  God,  craving  his  mildness  for  that  they  could  get 
no  mildness  from  men.  What  may  we  say  but  that  they  shot 
sorely,  and  that  others  brake  down  the  dcmrs  there  ami  went 
in  and  slew  some  of  the  monks  to  death,  and  many  woimded 
therein,  so  that  the  blood  came  from  the  altar  upon  the  graden 
(steps),  and  from  the  graden  upon  the  floor."'  l->ut  such 
strife  was  rare,  and  this  was  sternl}-  punished.  In  most  parrs 
French  and  English  were  soon  knit  together  by  the  bonds 
of  the  Church.  Seven  monasteries  under  St.  Wulfstan  joined 
themselves  together — humble  monks  of  English  birth  and 
rulers  of  the  conquering  race — as  one  heart  and  one  soul. 
A  pleasant  illustration  of  the  good-felliiwship  into  which  the 
two  peoples  soon  entered  comes  to  tts  fi'om  St.  Alliaus.  There 
even  the  insolent  abbot  Paul,  who  swept  away  the  tombs  <if 
his  predecessors,  received  from  the  English  Ligulf  and  his 
wife  two  bells  for  the  minster.  "  How  sweetly  bleat  my  goats 
and  my  sheep,"  said  the  worth}'  Englisinnan  wlien  he  heard 
the  new  bells  ring. 

Sucli  in  the  main  was  the  result  of  the  (Ain(pieror's  reign  : 
the  bells  of  peace  sounded  above  the  cliance  local  fray.s.  So 
long  as  fjanfranc  lived  the  jieace  contimied :  even  the  wild 
Kufus  held  his  hand  for  fear  of  the  wise  man  whorii  his  father 
had  loved.  Biit  when  he  died  there  began  the  carrving  out  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  deliberate  pf>licy  of  despiritualising 
the  Church.  Tlie  sees  were  kept  vacant  and  their  revenues 
appropriated.  Tiie  appoiutiiK'nts  that  wei'c  made  were  a  matter 
of  sale  and  barter  :  and  men  were  placed  in  the  most  sacred 
offices  whose  merit  was  only  their  assistance  to  the  king  in 
his  tyranu}'  and  vice.  Ranulf  Fiambard,  who  "  drave  the 
gemotes    throughout    all   England,"    was  given   the  bishopric   ot 

['  Old  English  Chronicle,  under  the  year  10S3.  ] 
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Durliam,  a  palatine  see  like  those  of  the  great  German  prince- 
bisliops,  which  made  its  possessor  a  petty  sovereign.  At  length, 
in  1093,  a  seemingly  mortal  ilbiess  brought  the  Red  King  to 
a  fit  of  superstitious  remorse,  in  whifh  he  tilled  up  the  see 
Anseim.  ,,f  (Amterbury  by  the  appointment  of  Anselm.  No  better 
choice  could  have  been  made.  Spiritual  where  Lanfranc  was 
only  statesniaidike,  Anselm  combined  ui  rare  perfection  the 
virtues  of  the  philosopher  and  the  saint.  A  Burgundian  of 
Aosta,  he  had  ruled  the  famous  abbey  of  Bee  with  a  gentle 
reasonableness  more  effective  than  severity.  He  was  tender- 
hearted but  resolute,  high-minded  yet  childlike,  and  al)(>ut  the 
absolute  purity  of  his  devotion  no  slightest  breath  of  doubt 
conld  cling.  In  the  simple  cell  at  Bee  he  thought  out  the 
remarkalilo  books,  the  "  Monologion "  '  anc'  the  "  Proslogion,"  ° 
whieh  show  the  Christian  Platonism  of  the  iliddle  Ages  in 
one  of  its  most  fascinating  asjDCCts,  and  in  the  "  Cur  Dens 
Homo"-''  he  elaborated  an  argument  which  has  profoundly 
influenced  theology  down   to  our  own  time. 

Anselm  accepted  the  archbishopric  only  on  compulsion, 
but  when  at  last  he  did  so  lie  had  no  intention  of  ])lacing  his 
conduct  under  the  direction  of  any  temporal  prince.  He  was 
not  to  be  terrified  b}'  the  ferocity  of  the  king,  or  entrapped 
into  concession  by  the  guile  of  treacherous  bishops.  From 
the  moment  of  the  king's  recovery  difHculties  arose.  There 
was  the  question  of  English  acknowledgment  of  a  Bope ; 
and  Anselm  tiuall\-  induced  William  to  recognise  lU-ba,n  II. 
There  was  the  question  about  the  pallimn,  the  badge  of  the 
primacy,  made  from  the  white  wool  of  the  lambs  of  St.  Agnes 
and  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  archbisboj)  ;  and  Anselm  stoutly 
resisted  the  claim  of  the  king  to  place  it  on  his  shoulders, 
and  at  last,  by  one  of  those  prudent  compromises  to  which 
his  wise  humility  inclined  him,  took  it  himself  from  the  altar 
at  Canterbury,  on  which  it  was  laid.  There  was  the  accusa- 
tion of  supplj'ing  for  the  Welsh  war  a    contingent    insutKcient 

['  ■•  Solitary  discourse,"  a  treatise  "  meant  to  rejireseiit  ;i  ])erson  rtiscoursing 
secretly  with  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  God"  (Dean  Church).] 

[-  ■■  Address"  (/.'■.  to  God);  an  appeal  to  God  to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  reason  of  our  faith.  This  work  anticipates  Descartes'  attempt  to  jirove 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  we  have  of  a  most  perfect  Being,  by 
the  argument  that  existence  is  part  of  such  an  idea.] 

rs  "Why  God  is  Man:"  a  treatise  on  the  Incarnation.] 
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for  his  feiul:il  ol  iligations.  Tlicro  wcru  the  ceaseless  exactions 
of  the  king  and  distresses  of  the  Chnreh  ;  and  these  at  last 
led  to  Ansehn's  departure,  in  1097,  to  seek  the  counsel  of 
the  Pope. 

Three  3'ears  later  the  new  king,  Henry  I.,  called  the  arch-   The 
bishop    back   again    with    expressions   of    reverence  : — " Myself  under 
and  the  people  of   the  whole    land  I   conunit    to  your  counsel  Henry  i. 
and  that  of  those  who  ought  with  )"0u  to  counsel  nie."      Anscliu 
returned  as  the  tirst   constitutional   adviser  of  the   Crown,  and 
became    in    1101    the    means    of    uniting   clergy     and    people 
in    support    of   the    king    against    the    invasion    of   his    brother 
Robert  and  the   faithless    barons.      For   a   time   it   seemed   as 
though   the   days   of  the   Concjueror   were   returned.      Church 
and   Stat(!  were  in  firm    alliance.      But   it   was  impossible   for 
England  to  keep  out  of  the  European  contest.     Henry  claimed, 
as  did  the  monarchs  of  the  Continent,  that  it  was  his  to  appoint 
bishops  and  abbots,   and  to 
invest   them   with   the   ring 
and      pastoral      staff,      the 
symbols      of     the     prelacy. 
Before    the    significance    of 
this  had  been  seen  the  claim 
had  been  tacitly  assented  to  ; 
Anselm  himself  had  received 
investiture   at   the  hands  of 
Rufus.     But  the  Church,   in 
a  Lateran  Council,  at  wliich 
Anselm  was  himself  present, 
had    now    decided    that    it 
must     be     a      (piestion      of 
])rincipie     to     preserve     the 
spiritual    character    of     the 
appointments,  and  to  protest 
against     "  the     shame      and 
mischief    of    allowing    great 
Church    offices    to    be    dis- 
posed of   by    the   kings   and 

princes  nt'  the  time  without  an  etfort  to  assert  tlicir  meaning 
and  sacrc(incss."  This  was  a  point  at  whicli  there  could  be 
no    concession.      Appeals    for    the  guidance   of   the    I'ope    only 
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confirmed  Anseliu  in  liis  steadfastness.  Henry  persisted  in 
his  deniauds,  Anselm  in  his  refusals ;  and  at  length  the 
av(-hbishop  set  out  for  Rome  "  in  the  king's  peace,  invested 
with  all  tliat  belonged  to    him,"    to   win   a   settlement   at  the 


EFllGY    OF    nucEU    THE    POOR,    SALlsBlUY    CATII KDUAI,. 


Papal  C'oiut.  'i'liis  scltlciiient,  dne  largely  to  his  (iwn  tact 
and  tolerance,  and  an  anticipation  by  sixteen  years  of  the 
( 'oncordat  of  Worms,  whicii  ended  the  investiture  dispute  abroad, 
gave  to  tlie  king  the  right  of  bestowing  the  tenipdralities 
alone,  and  of  receivinu'  the  homage  and  fealtv  of  the  bishou- 
elect  before  consecration,  wliile  "  the  king  granted  and  decreed 
tluit  from  tliat  timo  furth  for  ever  no  one  should  be  invested 
in  England  with  bishopric  or  abliey,  by  staff  or  ring,  either 
by  tlie  king  or  by  any  lay  hand." 

So  the  chief  point  of  dispute  was  ended,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in 
favour  of  the  ( 'hurch.  But  Henry  still  tr(^ated  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  as  a  means  of  rewarding  liis  ministers,  and  dining  his 
reign  the  I'haracter  of  the  episcopate  underwent  a  complete 
change.  \Villiaui  the  C'onquei'or,  tliougli  he  had  appointed 
foreigners  to  the  sees  which  bi-  had  made  vacant  f<ir  them, 
had  preferred  men  ulio  would  serve  the  Church.  Henry  sought 
and  rewarded  tliose  wlio  were  alreadv  ministers  of  the  State. 
That    the     chapters    had    a    light    to    elect    their    superiors    he 
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allowed  ;  bvit  the  election  must  be  held  in  his  court,  and  his 
ciindidates,  without  compulsion,  nnist  be  chosen.  With  such 
canonical  election  was  Roger,  a  poor  priest,  who  had  first  at- 
tracted the  king's  attention  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
could  say  mass  "  fitly  for  hunting  men,"  and  had  proved  him- 
self as  steward  and  as  chancellor  to  be  nuignus  in  seculnrUms,^ 
chosen  Bishop  of  Salisbiuy.  He  became  justiciar,  and  the 
offices  of  State  were  in  time  tilled  by  his  kinsfolk  as  they 
were  organised  by  his  hand.  Under  him  grew  up  the  great 
system  of  financial  centralisation  depending  on  the  Excheiiuei', 
of  which  his  great-nephew  -  has  left  a  curious  account. 

The  nineteen  years  which  are  known  as  the  reign  of  Stephen  A.L. 
are  more  truly  to  be  regarded  as  an  interval  of  mere  anarchy  ^he 
between   the  rei<jns   of  two  sTeat  rulers  and  organisers.      Jiut  Anarchy. 

1135-1154 

this  brief  period,  given  over,  as  it  seems  to  be,  to  blank  con- 
fusion,  to  utter  turmoil  and  misery,  is  yet  a  period  which   in 


.SE.II.     OF     .STEPinON 


several  ways  has  a  imique  place  and  interest  in  the  stoiy  of 
the  English  race.  These  nineteen  3-ears  determined  how  and 
where  the  two  component  elements  of  that  race  should  be 
blended  into  one.     They  taught  to  the  stubborn  English  spirit 

[1  "Great  in  the  affairs  of  this  world."] 

"-  Richard    Fitzneale.  in  the  "  Dialotrue  on    the  Exchequer  "    (Dialoffus    de 
Scaccario).] 
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of  loc:il  iiK Impendence  that  essential  lesson,  the  need  of  sub- 
mission to  centralisation,  which  even  the  dreadful  years  of 
Danish  invasions  and  the  dark  hour  of  Norman  conquest 
had  failed  effectually  to  teach.  By  allowing  for  once  a  real 
reign  of  feudalism,  they  made  it  for  ever  afterwards  impossible 
in  England.  Finall}',  in  these  years  of  chaos,  the  two  centres 
of  hope  and  progress  in  the  medieval  world — that  is,  the 
Church  and  the  town — made  a  decided  advance  in  power 
and  in  claims. 

On   the  death  of  Heiny  I.  the  feudal  party  refused  to  abide 

liy  the  oaths  which  tlie  late  king 

had     made    them     swear     to    his 

;■''    f-  daughter  Matilda.     Their  Norman 

.      '    '  '      '  ■.  jiride    could     not     enditre     to    be 

'/'■''  Ji  ruled  by   the    wife    of  a   Count   of 

C^        ™  0  '  Anji)U.     Stephen,   son    of    William 

\       .      ,/!ji        the  Conqueror's  daughter,  already 

;       )- ■        :    f    J/     ^         endowed  with  English  estates  and 

I   -^i  I  jj7jl  '   .       allied   by  marriage  to  one   of  the 

\   ■';  \    ■\''\\  '.        baronial    families,    and    himself   a 

'■     '\\\  man  of  gallant  and  generous  spirit, 

\  M  ^'    ':  ^^'^'^   regarded   by   them    as   one  of 

(jll^     ^        /  themselves.        bnudon      .supported 

him,     to    avoid     what    seemed    a 

\  *^        /  foreign     rule  :      the     aid      of      his 

■       ^"      ^  lirother,  the  Bishop  of  AVinchester, 

and   his    own    absolute  submission 

m:.vl  or  aiatii.i.a.  (,-,     ,.lerical      demands,     won      the 

Chui-cli   t(i   his  side. 

But   the    inherent    weakness    of  bis  ]iosition    Inrced    him   to 

call  in  mercenaries  from  abroad,  and   to  lavi.sh  on  his  partisans 

titles  and  pensions  and,  above  all,  the  fatnl  permission  to  raise 

new    castles.       Tn    three    years   the    new    king   had    quarrelled 

with    Hubert.   Karl  of  Gloucester,    Matilda's    half-brother;    had 

been  attacked    by    David,    King    of   Scotland,    her    um-le  :    :iiid 

had   <wen   thrown    his   own   brother   the    bishop    into   the    ranks 

of  his  foes   by   quarrelling   with  the   powerful    I'amily  group  of 

ecclesiastics  who  had    held    the    chief   State   offices  since  1101. 

The  landing  of   INIatikki   in   IB)!!   was   the   signal    for  the  open 

outbreak  ot  civil   \\\\\.     hi  the  course  of  this  war  Stephen  was 
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captured   at   Lincoln  and   imprisoned,    hut  exchanged  for  Earl 
Robert ;    Henry   of   Winchester,   now    Papal   Legate,    changed 

sides  once  more;  London  re- 
volted again ;  and  Matilda, 
who  owed  to  her  rival's  un- 
popularity a  brief  success,  owed 
its  loss  to  her  own  imperious 
folly.  ^ 

With  \\vv  withdrawal  to 
Normandy  in  ll-iG,  and  the 
death  of  her  half-brother 
Robert,  her  cause  languished  till  1148.  \i\  that  year  her 
son  Henry,  now  aged  fifteen,  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  began 
to  attack  England  from  that  side.  In  1150  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Normand3^  and  soon  succeeded  to  Maine  and  Anjou. 
But  after  his  marriage  in  1152 
to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  had 
made  him  lord  of  two-thirds 
of  modern  France,  his  mere 
advent  in  England  was  enough 
to  force  his  rival  to  the  com- 
promise called  tlie  Treaty  of 
Wallingford.  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  crown  for  life :  and 
Henry  was  to  be  adopted  as 
him. 

During    this   long  conflict    the   nobles  had   made  hardly   a 
pretence  of  even  party  loyaUy  ;  it  was  a  greedy  scramble  for 

]X)wer,  and  that  of  the  worst 
feudal  kind.  "  In  olden  days  " 
(says  the  chronicler,  AVilliam 
of  Newburgh)  "  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  and  ever}'ono 
did  that  which  was  right  in 
liis  own  eyes;  but  in  England 
now  it  was  worse;  for  there 
was  a  king,  but  impotent, 
and  every  man  did  what  was  wrong  in  his  own  eyes."  The 
Peterboroug'h    continuation    of    the    English    Chronicle'    suuls 
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ui)  all  in  words  with  whirli  in  their  pre.ynaut  binipHcitj  no 
modern  description  can  possibly  vie  :— "  They  tilled  the  land  full 
of  castles,  and  filled  the  castles  witli  devils.  They  took  all  those 
that  they  deemed  had  any  goods,  men  and  women,  and  tortured 
them  with  tortures  unspeakable:  ne^-er  were  martyrs  so  tortured 
as  they  were.  .  .  .  JIany  thousand  they  slew  with  hunger 
.  .  .  tluy  rolibed  and  lnu'ued  all  the  villai;-es,  so  that  thou 
mightest  fare  a  day's  journey  nor  ever  tind  a  man  dwelling  in  a 
village  nor  land  tilled,  e'orn,  meat,  and  cheese,  there  was  none 
in  the  land.  The  bishops  were  ever  cursing  them,  but  thev 
cared  nought  therefor,  for  tlic}-  were  all  forcursed  and  fors\vorii 
and   forlorn.    .    .    .    Men   said  openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His 

saints.  Such  and  more  than  we 
can  say  we  suticred  nineteen 
winters  for  our  sins." 

Without  such  grim  ex- 
perience of  what  feudalism 
unmastered  wotdd  be,  the 
education  of  the  English  race" 
would  have  been  incomplete. 
I'ulicensed  castles,  private 
wars,  private  coinage,  seigniorial  jurisdiction,  these  outward  signs 
of  the  feudal  spirit  are  written  at  large  on  this  page  alone  of  otu- 
history.  But  meanwhile  the  silent  unwritten  processes  of  growth 
were  working  all  for  good.  The  boroughs — as  a  comparison  shows 
of  their  charters  under  Henry  I.  with  tlmse  wdu  mider  Heniy  II. 
— were  advancing  steadily,  and  no  doubt  served  as  liavens  from 
the  disorders  outside.  The  Church  itself  was  as  a  strong  city  of 
refuge.  As  Becket  reminded  Henry  II.,  it  was  the  Church  that 
transferred  the  crown  from  Stephen  to  him.  It  was  the  Church 
that  at  the  crisis  of  Henry  I.'s  death  claimed  the  right  "  to  elect 
and  to  ordain  the  king,"  that  rejected  the  succession  of  Stephen's 
son  Eustace,  "  the  child  of  a  perjured  man  "  ;  that  declared  that 
the  God  of  Battles  had  decided  the  ordeal  against  Stephen ; 
and  that,  when  at  length  peace  was  made,  blessed  it  with  the 
blessing  of  Isaiah's  prophecies. 

In  that  other  important  but  alnmst  hidden  jirocess,  the 
fusion  of  Norman  with  English  blood,  the  L'hurch  again  plays 
Its  )iart  :  for  the  best  evidence  of  this  fusion  lies  in  two  events 
wliich  are  both  under  clerical  direction.    Tlie.sc  are  the  Crusading 
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expedition  of  11 -SS,  which  took  Lisbon  from  the  Moors;  and 
tlie  Battle  of  the  Standard,  a  defeat  of  tlie  Scots  at  Northallerton, 
1138,  by  the  militia  of  the  northern  shires,  accompanied  b}'  their 
parish  priests,  bearing  as  standard  a  crucifix.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  English  yeomen  obey  Norman  leaders  ;  English  and 
Normans  are  called  "  the  sons  of  one  mother "  ;  English  and 
Norman  traditions  are  alike  invoked.     We  are  prepared  for  the 


or  ponnfrr.qMeiittcj- 

,  atmf  mntifofpu^ 

.nimrtoiafpnan^l 

leCtapnjaCnwctiija, 

rcxnmindiltoflilv 

nfadatuannif.lJtta^ 


THE    STANDARD. 

(CorjH's  Christl  t.'ollffjf,  C(onhri(Jgp,) 

official  testimony  a  few  years  later  that  owing  to  intermarriages 
it  had  become  impossible  to  distinguish  English  from  Norman, 
except  in  the  case  of  serfs. 

The  wheel  had  come  roimd ;  the  evil  of  the  day  of  Senlac 
was  worked  out :  its  good  effects — the  vivifying  and  widening 
of  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  character  by  the  keener,  loftier  Norman 
temper,  the  defining  and  concentrating  of  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tions by  the  Norman  genius  for  organisation,  the  stimulating 
and  awakening  of  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism  by  the  Norman 
tyranny — wei'e  by  this  time  incorporated  and  absorbed.  From 
this  period  of  fierce  trial  there  emerges  as  from  a  furnace  a  new 
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product — the  English  national  charaetei' :  and  to  its  fusion  of 
Norman  fire  with  Saxon  earnestness  we  owe  the  noblest  scenes 
in  our  "rough  island  story"  and  the  most  imaginative  creations 
of  our  unrivalled  literature. 


SMITH.  ^^^  Plantagenet  fiiinily,  who  began  with  Henry  II.  —  an 
The  Early  occupation  of  the  throne  that  was  to  last  for  more  than  three 
Wantage,  i^^ndred  years— were  a  family  of  characters  so  remarkable  that 
Henry  II.  contemporaries  accounted  for  them  by  tracing  their  descent 
back  ti)  a  tlemon  ancestress.     Of  them  all,  perhaps  Heniy  II. 


/;'!  !•  /  , 


^^'■■k^x-^ 


/ 


'^/i 
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was  the  most  remarkable.  Strong  man  as  he  was,  all  his 
capacities  of  mind  and  body,  all  his  organising  genius  and 
clearness  of  purpose,  his  fiery  energy  and  harsh,  stubborn  \\ill 
were  needed  for  the  task  before  him.  That  was,  to  build  u])  a 
lasting  fabric  of  centralised  power.  This  meant  that  he  must 
finally  crush  feudalism,  call  in  the  conquered  race  to  co-operate 
in  political  work,  and  weld  together  English  local  institutions 
with  Norman  princi]iles  of  centrali-sation. 

His  first  measures  \vere  drastic  enougli,  but  were  facilitated 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  after  the  civil  wars  and  the  with- 
drawal of  many  barons  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  Crusade  of 
1147.  "  Tliose  ravening  wolves,  the  Flemish  hirelings,  were 
driven  forth  ;  the  new  castles  razed  ;  the  Crown  demesnes  and 
revenues  recovered  :  and  justice  set  to  work  again."     Here  and 
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there  a  Mortimer  or  a  Bigod  showed  tight  for  a  brief  while, 
but  as  a  whole  the  feudal  part}-  looked  on  and  made  no  sign 
while  for  nineteen  years  the  unresting  king  was  founding 
deep  and  strong  his  administrative  and  judicial  system,  on 
which,  when  at  last  the  barons  awoke,  their  forces  dashed 
themselves  in  vain. 

This  result,  demonstrated  thus  in  1178,  was  already  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  when  in  1159  the  barons  accepted  the  king's 
offer  to  commute  for  a  money  payment  the  military  service  due 
for  their  fiefs.  By  this  institution  of  scutage'  the  king  at  one 
stroke  flcstroycd  the  military  strength  of  feudalism  and  supplied 
himself  with  a  tar  more  c<invenient  mercenary  force  for  his 
war  abroad. 

For  Henry  11.,  though  wise  enough  to  feel  that  England  was 
the  real  key  of  his  dominions,  yet,  being  lord  m  liis  own  and  his 
wife's  right  of  two-thirds  of  France,  was  more  often  abroad  than 
not,  and  was  rarely  free  from  war  ^vith  his  neighbour  the  King 
of  France.  In  115.S  he  had  betrothed  his  son  Geoffrey  to  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  and  himself  jiecame  guardian  of  the  Duchy 
on  the  Duke's  death  in  11(35.  In  1159  he  laid  claim  to  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  and  was  cinbroilrd  in  constant,  if  rather 
uneventful,  warfare  with  King  Louis  VII.  This  became  an 
important  fact  wlien  Louis  offered  shelter  to  Thomas  Becket 
in  1167.  The  conflict  between  Henry  and  Becket  will  be 
dealt  with  on  a  later  page  (p.  S90).  But  Beckct's  murder 
in  Canterbury  L'atliedral  was  the  fatal  blunder  of  Henry  II.'s 
life,  and  the  dividing  -  point  of  tlic  prosperous  from  the 
disast.-ons  period  of  his  reign.  Its  iirst  effect  was  to  raise 
sucli  an  outburst  of  religious  feeling  that  he  had  to  escape 
from  it  by  an  expedition  to  Ireland.  A  Bull  of  Adrian  I\'. 
in  115()  had  already  assumed  to  annex  Ireland  to  the  English 
crown,  and  in  1170  Richard  de  Clare  (Strongbow)  had  taken 
Dublin,  married  the  lieiress  of  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  and 
succeeded  to  that  jn-ovince.  Henry  now  marched  through 
Ireland,  receiving  homage  from  all  the  native  chiefs,  and  left 
Strongl)ow  as  his  deputy  to  goA-ern  the  whole  island.  Thus  a 
step  was  taken  in  the  great  design  of  a  union  of  all  the  British 
Isles  under  one  crown :  for  AValcs  now  contained  but  two 
small  independent  kingdoms,  (Iwynedd  and  Debenborth  (p.  353). 

['  Litfi-ally  ■•t^hicld-money."] 
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Though  Henry  II.  thrice  attacked  the  former  with  little  success, 
yet  until  Stephen's  reign  the  other  Welsh  princes  appear  at  the 
English  Court  as  vassals.    The  ~     ' 


connection  of  Wales  with  England 


^^■■■^;'"^;u?.i'ii«Ttu,ti 
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had  hitherto  been  slight.  Thei'o  were  two  brief  invasions  by 
Harold,  in  1055  and  1063,  a  long  series  of  piecemeal  annexations 
by  the  Norman  ilarcher  barons,  and  the  settlement  by  Henry  I. 
of  a  colony  of  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Scotland  in  1157  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  hold  on 
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the  three  northern  counties  of  Entjliind  wliich,  despite  the  Battle 
of  the  Standard,  had  been  maintained  throughout  Stephen's 
reigii.  Now  in  1178  the  Scottish  king  eagerly  seconded  the 
powerful  leayiie  against  Henry  II.  which  was  headed  by  Henry's 
own  sons  and  joinetl  by  the  King  of  France,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  the  barons  of  Normandy,  England,  Brittany, 
Gascony.  The  connection  of  all  this  with  the  inurder  of  Beci^et 
was  shown  by  Henry  when,  as  he  saw  the  disasters  thickening 

around  him,  he  hastened 
to  the  tomb  of  "  the 
blessed  martyr,"  and 
was  scourged  m  penance 
before  the  shrine.  That 
very  day,  men  noted 
with  awe,  the  invading 
host  of  \Villiam  the  Lion 
was  utterly  routed  at 
Alnwick  and  the  King 
of  Scots  captured.  Even 
before  Henry's  arrival 
in  England  the  Justiciar 
liad  defeated  the  rebel 
Earls  of  Norfolk, 
Leicester,  and  Derby. 

By  the  Treaty  of 
Falaise  the  King  of  Scots 
surrendered  castles  to 
Henry,  did  him  homage 
at  York,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  English  over- 
lordshiji. 
The  crisis  had  shown  the  precarinusness  of  tlie  accidental 
tie  whicli  bound  together  dominions  reaching  from  the  Cheviots 
to  the  l'vren(H's,  and  embracing  so  many  different  races.  But 
it  had  also  shown  the  complete  confidence  of  the  English 
nation  in  llie  Cmwu  :  it  had  revealed  the  existence  of  a  strong 
gi-ou)>  of  loyal  northern  l>arons,  descendants  of  Heniy  L's 
ministers  and  ancestors  of  the  men  wlio  were  forty  years  later 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  movement  of  Magna  Charta;  and  it 
had   tested  and   approved   the  strength  of  that  administrative 
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system  which  this  great  king  had  been  putting  togetlier 
with  rare  insight  since  his  very  accession. 

"  Henceforth,"  proudly  writes  the  royal  treasurer,  "  let  any 
one,  howe^■er  great  a  lord,  learn  that  it  is  no  light  task  to 
wrest  the  club  from  the  hands  of  Hercules." 

There  was  one   cause   which    besides  the  sacrilege  of  1170  Henry  il 
opened  the  way  for  the   peril   of   1173.     This   was   the   king's  g^^g 
relations  with  his  o\vn  sons.     He  intended,  doubtless,  to  divide 
out  territories  vvhic-h  he  must  have   felt   it   hopeless   to   keep 
together.      To   secure   the   succession   in    England,   Normandy, 
and   Anjou    to  his  eldest 
son   Henry,   he    had    the 
coronation  performed   by 
the  Archbishoji   of  York 
in  1170.     Geoffrey  would 
be     Duke     of     Brittany. 
Richard      was      to      ride 
Poitou     and      Aquitaine. 
John  was  appointed  lord 
of  Ireland  in  1177.     But 
the  sons  were  not  content 
to  wait  for  their  father's 
death.     The   three  eldest 
joined    the    rebellion    of 
1173    against    him  ;    and 
when,    during     Bicliard's 
successful   revolt    against 
him  in  1188,  the  old  king 

discovered  that  John,  his  youngest  and  best-loved  child, 
had  long  been  intriguing  against  him,  the  shock  of  this 
news,  coming  close  upon  the  seizure  of  Anjou  and  Touraine 
by  his  despised  and  hated  rival,  Philip  of  France,  and 
his  humiliation  before  that  rival  and  his  own  unnatural 
son,  killed  him  in  two  days.  'Hie  domestic  history  of  his 
later  days  is  a  tragical  one.  A  treacherous  and  revengeful 
wife;  sons  who  made  war  on  each  other  and  on  him,  and 
brought  the  darkest  accusations  against  him ;  the  death 
of  his  eldest  and  third  sons — in  all  this  men  traced  a 
divine  vengeance  for  "  the  saint  martj'r  of  Canterbury,"  for 
Henry's    own    illicit    amours,    and     for    his    ungovernable   and 
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sweep 


liliispheiiiing  temper.  But  despite  the  failure  of  his  foreign 
policy,  the  years  from  1173  to  llfSO  continued  the  great  series 
of  measures  Ijj-  which  the  fabric  of  our  Constitution  was  being 

huih  u\).  The  "  Assizes  "  united 
indissohibly  the  royal  and  the 
popidar  elements  of  justice,  replaced 
judicial  cond)at  by  something  not 
far  from  our  trial  by  jury,  encouraged 
the  principle  of  elective  representa- 
tion, revived  and  reorganised  the 
natiiinal  nnlitia.  In  1170  a  clean 
made  of  the  corrupt  local  sheriifs,  and  royal 
officials  were  substituted.  In  117.S  we  begin  to  discern  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Comnil,  the  germ  of 
our  Chancer}'  courts.  In  IISS  two  important  advances 
are  made  in  taxation,  wherebj'  the  clergy  are  put  imder 
contribution,  and  personal  property  henceforth  shares  the 
burden  with  land.  Few  have  been  the  Ivings  whose  career 
and  experience  were  more  varied :  very  few  who  could  show 
such  manj'-sided  abilities  and  so  strong  and  remarkable  a  per- 
sonality ;  perhaps  none  who 
did  more  lasting  good  to 
tliciv  people,  than  Henry 
riantagenet. 

Under  Richard  I.,  a  king 
wlio  could  hardly  speak  a 
woi-d  of  Engii.sh,  whose  whole 
stay  in  the  country  amoimted 
only  to  a  few  months,  who 
treated  all  English  oftices 
and  royal  ])Ossessions  as  so 
much  saleable  property,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  niTist 
Come  a  cheek  to  the  con- 
stitutional progress  which 
had  been  the  direct  fruit  of 
alliance    between    the    people 

and  the  Crown.  But  the  royal  ministers  carried  on  the  great  work 
as  thoroughly  as  before;  they  cnlai-ged  the  self-governing  powers 
of  the  local  courts  of  lumdreds  and  shires;  they  had  the  grand 
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juries  for  the  assizes  elected ;  they  made  assessment  by  elected 
representatives  the  regular  rule  for  taxation  both  of  pei'sonalty 
and  of  land,  and  thus  left  but  one  step  to  be  taken  towards  the 
creation  of  representative  Parliaments ;  they  augmented  the 
rights  given  in  charters  to  boroughs ;  and  when  they  let  London 
organise  itself  under  an  elective  mayor,  they  were  permitting 
an  advance  in  nuinicipal  independence  such  as  (says  Richard 
of  Devizes)  "  neither  Richard  himself  nor  his  father,  Henry, 
would  have  allowed  for  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  marks." 


.f./' 
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SEAL    OF    UICIIAUD    I. 


Jlost  of  this  wise  polic}',  however,  came  after  the  downfall  of 
AVilliam  Longchamp,  the  Eishop  of  Ely.  This  man,  a  Norman 
by  birth,  and  insolently  contemptuous  of  the  English,  was  left 
by  Richard  in  1189  to  govern  the  kingdom.  As  Justiciar  and 
Chancellor  and  Papal  Legate  his  power  was  so  great  that  only 
the  most  foolish  arrogance  in  exercising  it  can  explain  his 
failure.  He  had  bitterly  offended  not  only  his  colleagues,  but 
also  the  prelates,  the  barons,  the  Londoners,  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  when  in  1191  John,  released  from  the  oath  of  three 
years'  residence  abroad  that  Richard  had  imposed  ujion  him, 
headed  the  movement  against  the  "upstart"  which  ended  in 
his  dismissal  and  exile.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
had  expression,  however  imperfect,  been  given  to  that  most 
fruitful  of  all  constitutional  ideas — the  responsibility  of  the 
king's  ministers,  not  to  the  king  alone,  biit  to  the  nation  also. 
But    bully  and    braggart   as   Longchamp   had  been,   he  was  at 
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least  loyal  to  his  absent  master.  John — w\\o  in  position,  if 
not  in  official  title,  held  the  first  place  in  England  through 
1192  to  1198— spent  all  his  energies  in  plotting  to  wrest  tlie 
crown  from  his  brother,  who  was  now,  to  the  scandal  of 
Christendom,  held  a  captive  on  German  soil.  When  the 
pas.sionate  remonstrances  of  Queen  Eleanor,  his  mother,  and 
the  loyal  generosity  of  the  whole  English  nation  in  raising  the 
enormous  ran.som,  freed  Richard  in  the  spring  of  1194,  John 
was  warned  by  his  accomplice,  Philip  of  France,  with  the  sig- 
nificant notice,  "Take  care  of  yourself:  the  devil  is  loose." 
Jdliii,  wild  was  at  the  time  openly  warring  against  the  Justiciar, 
was  treated  better  than  his  deserts.  In  a  brief  stay  of  two 
months  Richard  settled  the  kingdom  to  his  mind,  and  handed 
it  over  to  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Pajial 
Legate,  who  now  became  Justiciar  as  well.  He  was  nephew  of 
Ranulf  ({laiivil,  who  had  succeeded  in  1180  to  the  Justiciarship 
after  Richard  ilc  Luci,  and  who  had  spent  his  life  in  Henry  II. 's 
service.  Nor  \\as  he  unworthy  to  stand  in  this  great  line. 
It  is  true  that,  pressed  himself  by  Richard's  insatialjle  demands 
for  money,  he  had  to  press  hard  upon  the  people;  but  to  him 
was  due  most  of  the  constitutional  progress  of  the  reign.  His 
position  of  taskmaster  encom'aged  at  once  the  growth  of  minis- 
terial rcsijonsibility  and  mmisterial  freedom  of  action.  In  1198 
the  Great  (Council,  led  by  St,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  flatly 
refused  a  royal  demand  for  money  :  the  sole  ]n-ecedent  for  such 
refusal  was  Becket's  action  in  ll(i3.  The  Justiciar  took  the 
opportunity  to  resign,  and  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  a  great  baron, 
.succeeded  him.  During  these  last  four  and  a  half  years  of 
his  career  Richard  was  frittering  away,  in  a  petty  A\arfare  of 
vengeance  against  Philip,  the  powers  of  organisation  and  the 
fiery  energy  that,  when  exerted  in  Palestine,  had  almost  availed 
to  achieve  the  impossible,  and  restore  life  to  the  dead  bones 
of  the  Prankish  Settlement  in  the  East. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  received  his  death 
wound  ill  trying  to  wrest  treasure-trove  from  a  recalcitrant 
vassal,  and  that  on  his  death-bed  he  displayi^d  a  noble  genero- 
sity and  a  sincere  penitence.  He  was  hardly  in  any  sense  an 
Englishman.  Imt  ho  had  done  much  for  England,  by  his  ex- 
ploits, bv  his  clioice  of  ministers,  and  indirectly  by  his  absences 
and  his  very  extortions. 
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Kichard    had    at    one   time    intended    to   make    Arthur   of  The  Reign 
Brittany  his  heir ;    but  in  the  end  he   accepted  John,   whose  U99 1216. 
election  shows  that   the   feudal   rule   of  descent   had   not   yet 
superseded    the   Old    English    practice   of    choosing    for    king 
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whoever  of  the  royal  house  seemed  most  suitable.  Arthur,  for 
whom  no  single  voice  was  raised  in  England,  had  a  strong 
party  abroad,  and,  besides  I3rittan>',  held  for  a  while  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine.  But  he  was  used  as  a  cat's-paw 
by    Philip,    was    taken    prisoner    by    Jolm,    and     disappeared — 
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being  no  doubt  murdered — in  12Uo.  Tp(in 
renewed  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  wliieh  lie 
ii,f;ainst  John  in  the  C'oiut  of  Peers  of  France, 
end  of  120-1  the  vast  domains  of  Henry  II.,  comprising 
three-tifths  of  modern  — France,  wei-e  all  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  Gascony  and  part  of  (hiienne.  Thus  was 
England  .severed  from  Normandj- ;  the  tie,  which  had  lasted 
140  years,  was  broken.  By  it  England  had  suffered  much, 
but  had  gained  even  more — had  sained  a  wider  linrizon,  a 
European  interest,  and  a  breath  of  the  daring,  life-giving 
Norman  sjjirit.  Now  that  England  had  got  all  it  could  get,  a 
continuance  of  the  connection  would  have  become  a  misalliance, 
a  ilezentiau  union  of  the  dead  and  the  living.  That  this  was 
so  is  shown  b\-  th(.'  strikiu"-  fact  that  when  the  two  countries 
now  parted,  only  a  handful  of  families  were  found  who  had 
lands  in  both.  That  is,  the  baronage  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Channel  had  already  become  distinct.  In  fact,  Henry  I.  had 
rejieatedly  contiscated  the  English  estates  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent Norman  barons.  The  feudal  element  had  learned  its 
less(^n  in  1174,  and  had  now  been  drilli'd  by  tifty  j'ears  of 
strict  order ;  Henry  II. 's  scutage  turned  military  feudatories 
into  country  gentlemen:  families  like  the  Beaumonts  and  the 
Montforts  divided  up  their  estates,  the  Norman  to  the  elder 
branch,  the  English  to  the  younger.  From  all  these  causes  the 
baronage  had  become  genuinely  English.  That  this  was  so 
is  proved  aViove  all  by  the  confidence  which  the  people  began 
to  repose  in  tliem,  a  confidence  whicli  makes  the  chief  feature 
in  constitutional  history  for  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty 
3'ears,  and  which  is  nnbl\-  displayed  and  nnbly  justitied  on 
the   ])age   of  JIagna   C'harta. 

The  barons  had  felt  a  keen  humiliation  at  the  Liss  of  the 
French  provinces — less,  perhaps,  at  the  actual  loss  than  at 
the  contemptible  mamier  of  it. 


AVhen  first  the  danger  arose, 


John  had  insolently  demanded  their  feudal  service,  though 
he  had  carried  out  none  of  the  solenni  promises  made  at  his 
coronation,  but  had  seized  their  castles,  and  in  several  cases 
ilishonoured  their  families  in  the  foulest  way.  When  the 
forces  did  assemble,  thrice  he  plundered  and  dismissed  them ; 
or  only  took  them  across  the  sea  to  look  on  idly  while  the 
Norman  fortresses  fell.      The  conduct  that  was  really  due  to 
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suspicion  and  consciousness  of  inadequate  means  could  in 
tlie  barons'  e^'os  slmw-  duly  as  cowardice  and  indiecilitv.  In 
1213  they  flatly  refused  to  send  a  force  abroad  at  all;  now  that 
Normandy  was  gone,  Poitou  was  nothing  to  them.  But  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  sum  of  the  events  which  issued  in 
Magna  ('harta  was  John's  (juarrcl  with  the  Church.  On  the 
very  day  of  Hubert  Walter's  death  in  1205,  the  yoimger 
monks  of  Christ  Cluu'ch,  Canterburj',  elected  their  sub-prior, 
and  sent  him  off  at  once  to  Rome  for  Papal  Cdulirmation. 
But  the  king  got  wind  of  it,  and  promptly  installed  his  own 
candidate  in  the  estates  of  the  see ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  bishops  insisted  that  the  right  to  elect  an  Archbishoji  of 
Canterbury  was  theirs.  The  Pope,  the  great  Innocent  III., 
saw  his  chance.  He  overrode  the  claims  of  all  three  parties, 
and  appointed  a  member  of  his  own  Court,  an  English 
Stephen  Cardinal  resident  at  Rome,  Stephen  Langton.  No  better  man 
could  have  been  chosen.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  John 
should  refuse  to  receive  him,  and,  when  punished  by  an 
Interdict  in  1208  being  laid  on  the  kingdom,  should  retaliate 
by  outlawing  the  bishops  and  confiscating  (Jhurch  property- 
The  next  step  was  the  solemn  exconnnunication  of  the  king; 
and  the  final  one,  a  Bull  of  deposition.  The  closing  of  the 
churches,  the  hushing  of  the  bells  and  services,  the  cessation 
of  the  sacranrents,  the  severance  of  himself  from  the  ('hurch 
like  a  leper,  the  absolving  of  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
the  conunission  to  King  Philip  to  invade  England  and  wrest 
the  kingdom  from  "  a  son  of  perdition  '■' — against  all  these  John 
only  hardened  his  heart.  But  when  a  crazy  fanatic  prophesied 
that  on  Ascension  Day,  1213,  John  would  liave  lost  the 
ci'own,  the  king  showed  all  the  cowardice  of  a  tyrant  and  the 
superstitiousness  of  a  blasphemer,  and  grovelled  in  abject 
subnnssion  before  Pandulf,  the  very  Papal  Legate  who,  in 
120.S,  had  been  met  only  with  a  threat  that  "he  .should  dance 
upon  air"  if  he  entered  the  roj'al  presence  again.  John  now 
gave  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  to  receive  it  back-  as  a 
,  tributary    and    a    vassal,  and  accepted  Langton    as    archbishop. 

Langton  entered  England,  and  the  key  to  the  whole  situation 
was  found.  John  had  outraged  the  barons,  had  desecrated 
the  Church,  had  despoiled  and  oppressed  the  people.  But 
the    barons    hud    looked    on    while    the    Church    had    suffered ; 
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.'111(1  till'  liarnns  hail  IuiscmI  tlu'ir  own  vrsistanr-c  upon  tcr-bni- 
calirirs    of    feudal    trnure,  not    on  broad  and  national  ('Touiuls. 

o 

To  briny  out  a  niiitual  confidoncc  between  the  three  elasses, 
and  to  fix  this  on  a  constitutional  basis,  was  the  mission  of 
the  new  arrlibishoji.  At  a  Council  in  St.  I'aul's.  :^')th  of 
August,  121o,  he  [iroduced  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  of  which 
the  Great  Charter  itself  is  but  an  expanded  eo])y. 

I'nder  this   lianner  the    rtOjcIlion   was  orijaiiiscd   while  .loliii 


m-u^ 


■JCI  ,7^ 


si:ai.  or  .loiix. 


was  abroail  in  I'oiton,  and  in  Xovi'iiiber,  1214,  a  month  after 
lie  returned,  the  baronai^e  liad  met  at  St.  Kdmmids  and  taken 
a  sok'inn  oath  to  exact  from  him  a  ( 'hartt'r  on  such  a  mmU'l. 
In  vain  John  strityylfil  to  break  up  their  ]iart\',  to  [m\'  over 
the  ( 'hiirch,  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  i'ojie.  The  toils 
clo.sed  around  him.  At  the  following  Easter  an  armed  host 
ot'  some  10, ()()()  men  met  at  Stamford:  on  24tli  .Ma\  the>' 
entered  London  amid  rejoicings.  Hereupon  the  U-w  liarons 
who  still  adhereil  to  the  king — mostly  members  of  the  old 
feudal  group,  men  like  Karl  AVarenne  and  lianiilf.  Karl  ot 
Chester — deserted  him  ;  and  .lolin,  with  rage  and  treaclniy 
in  his  heart,  had  to  yield  at  last.  The  (ireat  ( 'h:u-ter  was  Magna 
sealed  at  Runnyinede,  15th  June,  121.").  It  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing to  regard  the  Charter  cither  as  containing  iirw  principles 
or  as  terminating  a  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  its  character  is 
eminently  conservative,  setting  up  '•the  laws  of  Henry  I."  as 
its  standard.  At  the  same  lime  ■  confinnal  ion  ot'  the  Charter" 
25 
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becomes  tlie  I'allyin^-ciT  "i  tlic  next  iliree  geiienitidiis,  ami 
the  constitntioiuil  |)i-(iL;-rcss  up  tn  l.'UO  is  little  luore  than  tin' 
workiii^'  out  of  rlio  ( 'hartii-'s   main  elauses. 

•lulin  survivi'il  liy  sixteen  months  this  day  of  his  humilia- 
tion. In  that  lii'ief  spare  ^v<•l■e  crowdcil  events  well  \voiili\ 
to  I'orm  the  last  scenes  of  Shakespeare  s  pilav — the  fiery  energy 
of  the  kine'.  his  vietories  (i\-ei-  his  enemies  in  detail,  the  Pope's 
exeonmnmieation   of   the    iclu'ls    and    stispensitm    nl    the    arch- 

i'ishiip,  the  harells'  desperate  transfer  nf  the  ('rnwil  U'  i'riuee 
Loins  of  Franei.',  the  Mind  and  savae'i'  veiii;eanee  exercised  by 
•bihn's  foreigir  sc.ildiers.  wiici  swejit  to  and  fro  throiie'h  the 
land,  and  wlmse  marches  were  a.  track  of  flames  and 
bldiiil     till    the    sands    ii|    the    A\  ash    ruined    .bihii's    artuv,   and 
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tliL'  monk  of  SwiiK.'shead — s^i  ran  the  ])opular  arcount — 
^aeriHced  ininsolt'  to  becoiuu  the  iustfuiii'/iit  <jf  (lod's  wi'atli 
upon    the    tynuit. 


At     the    accession     of     Stephrn     thf     (/hurcli    [uesi'uted     tlie  w.  h. 
apiiiaraiu-e  of  a  great  secuhxr  cor|ioratiou.     Ktjger  of  Salisbury  ^J'con- 
was  still  justiciar,  his  son  Iioger  cjiaucellor,  his  ne})he"n'  Nigel  diets  of 
treasurer  and    Bishop  of  Ely,  and  another  nephew,  Alexander,  ^jj^ 
Avas    Bishop    of    Lincoln.        Tt    was    to    Roger    that,    Stephen   crowr. 
chiefly    owed    his    crown,  and    the    snp[)ort    of   the    clergy    was 
iicknowledned    in    the   new   kind's    eariv    charters.      Wlien   the 
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civil    v,-;ii-    Krolce   out,   ir    was    tlic    t'cuilish   arrest   of    die   gruat 
pvclatos    tliat    tlirew    the    covnitrv    into    confusion,    suspended 
,  all    legal    and    constitutional   administration,  and  gave    Matilda 

her  liiile  day  nt'  triumph.  The  Church  held  the  balance 
between  jiarties,  and  the  penchdum  swung  as  she  directed. 
]ndi\iilual  iliui-elimeii  sfimd  out  among  the  chaos  of  those 
•■nincn-en  \\intei-s"  as  directors  and  guides,  though  often 
bhnd  Icadi/rs  of  the  lilind.  Henry  of  Blois.  Stephen's 
brother  and  liislmp  of  W'iniliester,  a  stern  ( 'istercian  of 
unbenihng  fidelity  to  tln'  independent  interests  of  the  Church, 
endeavoiiri.'d  to  fie  an  arbitrator,  but  was  little  more  than 
a  ehaiigeable  ]jartisaii.  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  a  consistent  supporter  of  .Matilda,  but  his  influence  was 
o\crsliadowed  by  the  great  Bishop  of  Winciiester.  He 
gathered  r<iund  him.  nevertheless,  a  cu'cle  of  students  and 
thinkers  avIio  ga\e  England  fame  in  Euro])e,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  darkest  glooui  at  home.  And  the  reign  of 
Growth  of  Stephi'ii  witnessed  an  extraordinary  extension  t)f  monasticism 
cism.  whieli    was  to  ebaiigc  tile   whole  features  of  Northern  England. 

The  iiorthirn  sliires  had  not  recovered  from  their  liarrying 
by  the  ( 'on(|iieror  ;  even  to  W'M)  the  land  lay  waste  round 
York  toi'  a  breadth  of  si.\t\'  miles.  It  was  the  monks,  and 
chiefly  tlii'  Cistercians,  who  turned  the  wilderness  into  a 
fruitful  tield.  '■  In  the  sliort  time  Stephen  bore  tiie  title 
of  king,"  says  \\'illiam  the  Augustinian  (_'anon  of  Ncwburgh, 
"there  arose  in  iMiglaiid  many  more  dwellings  of  the  servants 
and  handmaids  of  (iod  than  had  risen  in  the  whole  century 
]iast.  Twent\-  religions  houses  in  ^'ork.shire,  nineteen  in 
laucolnshii'e.  manv  more  in  other  slnres,  were  founded  in 
the  uiidst  of  the  anarchy — '-(bid's  castles,"  says  the  clironiider, 
•■  ill  which  the  servants  of  tlie  true  anointed  King  do  keej) 
watch,  and  His  young  are  exercised  in  war  against  spiritual 
wickedness."  At  the  same  time,  too,  the  ouf  distinctixely 
English  order  was  created.  (iilbert  of  Senipringham,  a  Lin- 
colnshire man.  estalilislu'd  a  society  to  which  both  men  .and 
Women  Were  admitted,  and  which  spread  over  England  witli 
great  rapidity.  His  work  was  educational  as  well  as  spiritual, 
and  William  of  Ncwburgh  says  "he  bears  away  tlie  palm  from 
all  who  ha\e  applied  their  religious  labours  to  the  teachinjj 
and   irainiiiu   of  women." 
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\\'liili'  tin.'  v.-iirk  i>i\\\<-  (liiiivh  wii.s  thus  progressing,  and  tlie 
tiiTiir  .iiid  confusion  of  the  tinios  liatl  susjuiided  the  sessions  ot 
tlic  ordinary  courts  of  tlie  realm,  it  Avas  natural  that  the  L'liurdi 
co-urts,  adininistered  by  men  more  and  more  trained  in  canonii'al 
and  civil  law,  should  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  secular 
juris(licti<.in.  Suits  between  clerk  and  layman  concerning  land^ 
matters  t>f  crimiiia!  issue  in  Avhich  a  clerk  v.as  iiiti'rcstcd  as 
criminal  or  as  injured,  debts  in  whicii  there  was  a  pledging  by 
oath,  and  the  like,  fell  wliolly  into  the  liands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
cotn'ts.  Tlius,  when  the  land  was  again  at  ])eaei'.  and  Henry  the 
Angevin  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  with  a  settled  aim 
to  niaice  all  men  ei|ual  before  one  system  (if  law  aud  government, 
a  confilct  between  Lluu'ch  and  Stale  was  in<\ilaMi'.  Foremost 
among  till-  scliolars  of  iVrchbishop  Tlieobald  had  been  one 
Thomas  of  London,  the  sou  of  (iillu'rt  surnamed  Becket,  a 
merchant  of  Kouen  who  had  settled  in  London  and  become 
sheriff'.  A  bright  lad,  of  keen  wit  and  pure  life,  he  had  risen  to 
be  Archdeacon  of  C'anterbnry  several  years  l.iei'ore  Ste])hen  died, 
and  lie  was  coiuiiu'iided  to  his  successor  as  "  eompauioia  of  his 
counsels,"  and  became  chancellor  ill  1  L54.  The  two  young  men 
became  fast  friends;  "when  business  was  over  thev  wotdd  plav 
togetlier    lil^e    boys    of  an    age;    in    hall,    in    church,    they   sat 

together,  or  rode  out Sometimes  the  king  rode  on 

horsebai'k  into  the  hall  whore  the  chancellor  sat  at  meat;  soine- 
tiine.s,  bow  in  hand,  retiiriiing  from  hiintiiig  or  on  his  wav  to  tin 
chase;  sometimes  he  would  drink  and  depart  when  he  had  seen 
che  cliancellor.  Sometimes,  jumping  o\er  the  table,  Ik/  Wduld 
iit  down   and  (.'at    with    him.      Xe\cr    in  ( 'hristian   times  were 


cliere   two  men   more  of  a   mind    or  better  friends 


So  writes 


the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tbonias,  \Villiam  Fitzstephen,  who 
was  with  him  to  tlie  end  of  liis  chccjuered  life.  Thomas  aided, 
if  he  did  not  guide,  liie  great  law  reforms  by  which  Ibnry 
inangvirated  his  reign:  be  went  on  embassies,  he  heard  causes, 
he  led  knights  ill  the  field.  I'.iil  wlieii  Theobald  died,  and  the 
king  insisted  that  the  man  lie  knew  and  loved  best  slionld  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Augustine,  he  ■■  put  ofi'  the  deacon,"  and  became, 
at  a  ste]),  the  eham]iion  of  the  rights  and  the  claims  of  the 
( 'hunh.  In  ()clober,  I  Kio,  at  a  council  at  Westminster,  the 
king  demanded  that  clerks  accused  of  great  crimes  .should  bo 
tried  in  his  courts.     He  was  not  witliout  the  support  of  canoui.sts 


'lsTi;i;riA\    auiif.v,    iri;M>s. 
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and  civilians,  and  licfiiri-  ImiL;'  ln'  \V(in  to  liis  side  tlic  niajDi'ity  of 
tlic  timid  and  liiiii'-sci'vinL;  bislidps.  In  ilic  (_'unstitntiiMis  (if 
Clarendiin, -laniiaiy,  1  l(i-t,  lie  si't  nut  tlic  claim  at  Icnc'tli,  with 
added  i'c-<ti-aint.s  on  appeals  to  li(.inic,  and  en  i lie  trial  of  civil 
suits   concerning'  lands  and  debts.      The  ai'cliliislici]i  stood  tirm. 

He  was  alreadv  (■nn'aged  in  a 
[luriticalinii  iif  the  (.'hurch  :  in 
his  uwn  didci'se  "'he  plucked 
up.  ]iiilled  diiwn,  scatteri'd,  and 
roiiteil  (lilt  wliatevi'r  lie  found 
]ilautcd  amiss  in  I  he  garden  of 
the  Lord."  lie  was  anxious, 
like  the  kiiiL;',  to  purL;e  the 
t  hin-cli  iif  aliuse>  ;  imt  ir  was 
an  internal  refdi-matinn  that 
lie  desimieil.  and  he  Avoidd  not 
call  in  the  s'ciilai  afin.  Nine 
iiinulhs  pa-seil,  and  there  was 
no  pros|iect  nf  a;.;reciiient.  The 
killL;'    then    caused     i'lcckct     In    lie 

tried  in  a  cuiuicil  ef  Niirth- 
aiiiptdii  (in  chari,;cs  hearing 
only  indireci  h' (in  the  (piestions 
in  dispute.  After  a  stormy 
scene  the  arehhislidp  appealed 
to  lionie,  and  in  a  few  days 
left  Kngland.  For  the  next  six 
years  he  i-esided  in  France,  and 
one  attempt  after  another  to 
make  ]ieacc  lietwecn  ('liurch 
and  Si.ite  jailed.  Henry  )ierse- 
ciited  and  hanished  ]>e(d';et's 
kinsfolk  and  sujiporters.  ]->ecket 
excomminiicalcd  these  wild  invaded  and  plimdefed  his 
.see.  I'ope  ami  .\nlipdpe  hid  Id]-  the  Fliulish  kiii^^'s  support, 
and  Alexander  111.  new  censuied  and  new  j.iraised  the 
vehemence  ef  the  ( 'hiirch's  (diatii]iion.  As  the  \ears  went 
on  IJeed-ict,  at  rontigiiy  and  at  Sens,  g.itliercd  round  him  a 
eirele  hke  that  of  an  exiled  monarch:  the  learned  men  of 
Europe    cdn-esjiniiiled    with    him,    and    the    (  liiircli    in    all    lands 
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watched  him  as  a  uladiaior  in  ilic  aniia.  At  last  Urm-y  yielfled, 
])ri)iiiiso(l  to  annul  tin'  < 'mist  itiiriuiis  ami  rcceivr  tlir  ari'hlii.shui) 
tn  the  kiss  of  pearo.  On  1  »(r,iiili,  r  1.  1170,  I'liM-kct  landed  at 
Sandwieh  :  on  the  '1\^\\\  \u-  was  iniirdi  red  in  his  nwii  catliedral 
'idiounh  he  had  lieen  i\c  r\  w  Imti'  I'cci-ix  nl  li\-  tile  aeelaniations  of 
the  people,  the  iiislidps  who  had  in m  of  the  kind's  iiartv  had 
still  refused  tn  siilnnit  |u  Ids  anthoriiw  and  their  emiiplaints  liad 
(hawn  from  the  king  the  passionati/  rr\-,  too  liastiU'  inti'rprcted. 
■  I  liave  nourished  and  jironioted  in  iii\-  realm  slui4;_;isli  and 
w  rrt(dieil  knavi'S  wild  arr  failkhss  til  tlair  lurd,  and  sutler  liiiii 
to  be  tri(dved  tints  iid'amotisly  li\  a  low  elerk."  Themas  of 
Canterbury  met  Ids  death  at  the  bauds  nf  fom' re(d>;less  knights 
-i^  illi  a  fiii'titnde  that  astoiuslird  tlie  tiund  muldvS  who  surr' Minded 
him.  "  I  am  rcadw"  he  said.  "  to  die  fur  my  JjOrd,  that  in  my 
bjc.ocl  tlir  (  hnrrh  may  obtain  lib()-ty  and  peaee.  l^ut  in  the 
name  of  A]might\'  (iml  1  torliid  ynu  lo  hurt  my  projile,  whether 
ili'i'k  or  lav."  The  rcsnll  nthis  death  was  the  eomplet(>  stibinis- 
sieu  lit  the  king.  The  "  eusletus  "  were  entirelv  given  n]i,  and 
elii'l'is  aitd  nheiiders  against  them  \vere  left  to  i  celesiastii-al 
tribunals.  No  other  issue  was  possible.  The  king  was  involved 
in  the  Imrrur  wdiieh  thrilled  through  Europe  at  the  murder. 
St.Tiioinas  Jiecket  all  thrnueh  his  years  of  struggle  liad  been  adored  by  the 
bury.  people  ot  Lnglaiid  :  his  praises  were  sting  by  ( larnier.  the  jioet  ot 

the  poor:  his  fellow-citizens  of  London  made  liim  their  patron; 
obscure  writers  in  distant  lands  told  of  his  tight  for  the  (  'liiireb  ; 
i-rusading  knights  foimded  a  new  order  in  his  honour,  and  in 
leelaiid  a  saga  embodied  the  story  of  his  life.  .Moiv  than  this: 
himself  the  tirst  man  born  on  English  soil  wh(i  had  worn  the 
mitre  of  metropcjlitan  sim-e  William's  ('onquest,  he  stood  out  tor 
centuries  as  the  great  national  hero.  He  was  canonised  in  I  IT:). 
No  saint  was  .so  popular  an  objeet  of  veneration;  his  memory 
was  (dosclv  embedded  in   tlie    ver\    heart   of  the  national   life. 

It  must  alwavs  be  renieiuberid  that  the  torees  at  the  back  of 
St.  Thomas  represented  ikM  only  the  respect  which  men  feid  fu- 
a  bold  tight  for  principle,  but  also  that  Idind  struggle  against  the 
hideous  punishments  of  the  age,  of  which  the  assertion  of  eccle- 
siastical privilege,  covering  widows  and  orphans  as  well  as  clerks 
ami   tho.se  who  injured  them,  was  a  natural  expression. 

The  reformation  that  ISecket  and  Henry  designed  was  far 
troni  1  icing  accomi>lished.      Satirist-,  pointeil  to  the  babies  wdio.so 
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proiiiiitiiiu  in  tlic  ( 'liurcli  was  secured  bet'ore  they  could  speak. 
Infants  in  cradles,  they  complain,  ai-e  made  ai'chdeacons,  that 
out  of  the  mouths  of  halics  and  sucklings  may  be  perfected 
praise.  C'hildieii  at  t\\c 
breast  are  .set  to  disjjcusc 
the  sacraments.  ]>oys  are 
made  bishops  at  the  a.ni' 
when  an  ap[ile  is  dearer 
to  them  than  a  dozen 
churches.  Their  training' 
is  only  in  the  things  of 
this  wnrld.  They  are  sen! 
to  Paris,  where  tliey  k'urn 
every  vice:  and  they  ret  urn 
to  England  only  to  liauk 
and  to  hunt.  The  l)isho|>s 
who  won  their  sees  by 
secular  work  nr  mean  in- 
trigue make  it  no  care  t-i' 
labour  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. "What  liisli(i|i." 
says  Giraldus,  the  slni'wd 
Welsh  archdeacon,  "fulrils 
the  canonical  descriptinii 
of  the  true  pastor  even  in  small  tilings  .'  "  ^luch  of  this  mu.st  be 
set  down  to  literar}- exaggeration  :  it  was  a  common  recreation 
of  ecclesiastical  satirists  to  throw  stones  at  liishops,  and  littk.'  did 
the  bi.shops  mind  it.  J^ut  there  arc  more  than  enough  instances 
in  the  works  of  the  baldesr  of  annalists  to  show  that  the  Church 
was  in  tar  tr(.)m  wholest)nie  condilidU.  If  is  recorded  aiiKing  the 
virtues  of  St.  Thomas  that  he  would  actually  descend  from  his 
hor.se  to  minister  the  sacrament  of  contirniation.  It  was  a 
wonder  to  the  beholders  when  St.  Hugh  i>f  Avalcm.  liisliop  of 
Lincoln,  washed  with  his  own  hands  the  sores  of  lepers,  (^(uarrels 
for  precedence  took  u[i  much  of  the  time  of  those  whose  hearts 
shoidd  have  been  set  on  things  abo\e.  The  primates  contended 
for  the  dignity  of  their  sees.  -  \'erily,"  says  William  of  New- 
burgh,  "  that  apostolic  rule  '  in  honour  preferring  one  another' 
is  so  disregarded  by  the  bishops  of  our  time  that  they,  laying 
aside   pastoral  .solicitude,  contend  with   one   another  for  dignity 
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both  in  oLstiniK'Y  and  fniplincss."  Tims  in  I  I7(i,  wlicn  ii  Papal 
Legate  held  council  in  London,  " 'i'hc  Ai-chbisho])  of  "^'ork,  licintf 
iXM'ivod  the  earlier,  took  ])ossession  of  the  cliicf  scat,  claiming 
the  same  as  his  own.  The  Ai-chliishop  of  ( 'aiitcilnii y,  liowcver, 
like  a  man  -who  has  sustained  an  injury,  ri'tuscd  to  iak<.'  the 
lower  room,  and  solenndy  proclaiuicd  his  gric\aiici>  in  ihc  ma.rter 
of  the  seat  that  h.id  hccn  taken  ;  Imt  liis  attendants,  licing  more 
iierccly  jealous  of  his  dignity,  jirocccdcd  Iroui  a  simjilc  st  i-ite  of 
words  to  a  hrawl.  The  Archbisliop  of  ^'ork  ( fur  ihc  i untrary 
iiartv  was  till'  stronger)  was  driven  with  shanii'  lium  lln'  jilacc' 
lie  had  so  prcmatureh'  taken,  and  showed  to  the  Li'gate  his  toi'n 
cope  as  a.  mark  ol'  the  viok'Uce  used  towai'ds  limi  ;  and  he 
de  lared  that  he  Avould  summon  the  Archbishop  ol  ('aulei'bury 
with  his  uang  befol'c  the  Holy  Sec,  Thus,  wliile  ihe  melro- 
iiolitans  battled,  all  business  was  llii-ow  u  athwart  and  I  lie  <  nimcil 
was  not  celebrated,  but  dispersed;  and  all  those  \vlio  had  becii 
:•  uuiUKiiied.  and  had  eomc  tngetlicr  lo  hold  coum-il,  i-eturuid   to 

their  own  homes." 
The  (liureh  under 
llichard  aud  .lohn 
was  at  ouce  conten- 
1  ions  .'uid  secularised. 
Hubert      ^\'altel•, 

Archbishop  of  <  'an- 
terlmrv,  was  a  shrewd 
tinancicr  and  an 
h  ouou  ra  ble  con- 
scieni  ious  statesman, 
liut  as  a  ]irelatc  In; 
is  noted  chielly  loi- 
his  i|uancls  with  his 
i-liapter.  •j)narrels 

such  as  his,  aud 
those  of  LI  ugh  o( 
Xnnant  at  ( 'oventry, 
Sa\arie  of  Wells, 
and  (IcoflVev  of  York  are,  however.  n<it  always  )iroof  of  the 
secular  arioeanci'  of  bishops.  They  show,  more  often,  the 
claun.s  of   tlic    great    monastic    houses    to    bo    exempt  from   all 

['  ^Villiiim  of   .\.wl>ur-li.  Honk    111.,   c.  i.] 
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episcopal  goveniaiice,  and  to  be  subject  only  to  the  Roman 
L'luia.  TlicM'  rlaims,  striven  for  with  varying  success  during 
the  next  century,  were  slowly  but  surely  won.  and  the  c'i'ff>tcst 
difiiculty  of  the 
Church  in  England 
came  to  be,  before 
the  House  of  Anjou 
had  ceased  to  rule, 
that  independence  of 
monasteries  which 
made  firm  govern- 
ance impossil)lc,  and 
arrayed  monks  and 
bishops  in  opposite 
c  a  m  p  s,  ti  11  the 
bishops  themselves 
yielded  to  tlie  tide, 
and  haudeil  them- 
selves over,  in  th(_: 
lifteenth  century,  as 
suli-^ervit'nt  vassals 
of    till'    I'apacv. 

Biu  it  is  easy  to  paint  too  dark  a  picture.  There  is  light  True 
here,  as  elsewiiere,  if  we  will  looli  for  it.  It  may  be  that  the  formers.^ 
crusades  are  fruitless:  Imt  the  preaching  of  them  at  least 
held  up  bctMri"  men  a  high  standard  of  .sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion. And  Irw  prelates  but  at  one  time  or  another  gave  their 
substance,  if  not  their  hearts,  to  the  Holy  War.  Xor  is  there 
anything  nmre  toiiehing  in  tlie  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
than  the  fervimr  with  wiiieb  bishop  and  priest,  clerk  and  lay- 
man, threw  awiiv  their  live>  to  succour  their  brethren  in  the 
East.  And  at  home  men  Iik(.'  St.  Hugh  stand  out  as  models 
of  sagacity,  clear-sightedness,  genuine  piety.  The  man  who 
could  dari'  such  kings  as  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  and  beat 
them  witli  their  own  wea[)ons,  could  shock  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  by  ti.xing  liis  teeth  in  a  precious  relic.  Yet  no 
man  more  gentle  or  more  reverend  ever  breathed.  Later, 
when  England  fell  imder  flic  rule  of  the  vilest  of  her  kings, 
an  Englishman  and  an  Knglisb  I'riniate  could  lead  the  barons 
and   tlie  peo])le  to  the  freedom   that  was  won   for  all   time. 


Tin;     IM  .\KK.Uj     uF     ST.     HK.U. 
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Of  the  stniyyle  bL'twe:Ti  John  :iiiil  tlir  I'liiiivli  (p.  384)  tl;o 
most  sii^'iiiticaut  result  was  tlic  \\ay  in  which  the  Church 
was  iidw  hrciught  lurward  as  ihr  chaiiniinu  cif  the  jkmijiIo. 
When  king  and  liarons  phuii^cd  ai^-ain  inin  wav,  ii  was 
Stephen  Langtmi,  patriot  as  weU  us  prehitc  who  pniiluccil 
to  the  eonstitutiduahsts  the  Cliarter  nf  Henry  L.  k\\  which 
tlicir  (h'niand.s  should  be  based,  and  tnini  which  .Magna 
( 'harta,  sprang.  ■•  (j)u<)d  Ecclesia  Anglii'ana  libera  sit"'  is  the 
tirst  article  of  the  tireat  Charter,  and  I  he  rivcd(jiii  wliich 
allowed  the  clia|ilers  to  choose  their  cwii  bislmps  was  the 
type   and   pattern   nf  the  liberty  asserted   fcir   the    wlmle   land. 


P.W.MAIT-  The    Ncirinans    when    ihev   invaded    JMi''land    were    in    eni'   ini- 

LAND.  .  •.    .  ,  ,.       ,•    1 

English  Jiiirtant  particular  a  less  civilised  race  than  were  those  Knglish 
NonriTii^'"  "^'"""  tli<^.y  ("line  to  subjugate.  We  may  say  with  some 
and  certainty  that    the\-    had    no    written  laws.     A    ceiiiur\^    and    a 

igevm.  j|,^]|-  ,^^.^^  ,^  king  of  the  Franks  had  been  eouipelied  lo  cede 
a  large  province  to  a  horde  of  Si-aiidina\  iaii  pirates.  The 
pirates  had  settled  down  as  lords  of  a  con(|Uered  pe(jple;  they 
had  gradually  adojited  tin.'  religion,  the  language,  and  the 
civilisation  (such  as  it  was)  of  the  vani|uished;  tiny  had  be- 
come FiMaichmeii,  Tlie\'  may  have  paid  somi'  reverence  to 
the  written  laws  of  tin.'  Frankish  race,  to  the  wry  ancient 
Le.x  Salica  and  tlie  capitularies-  of  ^brovnigiaii  and  Caiio- 
vingian  kings.  Hut  these  were  last  becoming  obsok'te,  and 
ueithei-  ihe  dukes  of  the  Nonn.aiis  iioi-  tlieir  iiouiinal  over- 
lords, I  lie  kinns  of  the  Franks  or  Fi-eiicli,  cimld  issue  written 
(looms  such  as  thosi'  wliicli  (..'aiiute  was  publisliing  in  i'lnglaiid. 
Some  e.xcelleiit  traditions  of  a  far-off  past,  of'  the  rule  ol  (  harles 
the  (ireat,  the  invaders  could  liring  with  them  to  i'lugiaiid ; 
and  these  transplanted  into  th(^  soil  of  a,  subject  kingdom, 
could  burst  into  new  life  and  bear  new  fruit — the  great  record 
that  we  call  "Domesday  Tiook "  is  a  splendkl  firstfriiit — but 
written    laws   thev   had    none. 

To  all  seeming,  the  (..'oiKpierov  meant  that  his  English  sub- 
jects should  keeji  llnir  own  old  laws.  ^I<'relv  did<e  of  the 
iNormans,    he    was    going   to  be    knig   in    FuLi'Iand.   and   he    was 

['  •■  'I'Iku   till'  church  of  Eii;;hinil  i.'i  f roo.""] 
[-  Collections  of  ordinances.] 
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nor  (lissatistit'd  witli  tlidsc  royal  ri^Iits  wlii(/li.  arrordin'^'  to 
his  ver.si<.)U  of  thi.'  story,  liad  descouded  to  him  tVoni  King 
Edwaivl.  Al^ont  a,  tl'W  points  he  leoislated.  For  rxanipli', 
the  hvfs  of  liis  followers  were  to  be  proteeted  liv  tlir  famous 
murdi.'r-tine.  If  a.  Frenchman  was  found  slain,  and  the  slaver 
was  not  prodiieeih  a  heavy  siun  was  to  be  exaetfd  from  the 
district  in  which  the  crime  was  done.  The  estalihslunent  of 
a  |)resnmption  that  every  murdered  man  is  a  Freneliman  until 
tlie  contrary  is  proved — a  presumption  hiehlv  advanlaueous  to 
the  king's  exchecpier — gave  rise  in  later  davs  to  the  eurious 
process  known  as  "  tin-  presentment  of  Engiishry,"  Tlie  huu- 
dreil  had  to  [)ay  the  fine  unless  tlie  kinsfolk  of  the  dead  luan 
wduld  ti'stify  to  his  Knglisli  birth.  l!ut  this  by  ilie  way. 
William  bad  also  to  regulate  the  sc<.)j)e  of  that  trial  by  battle 
wliicli  the  Normans  brought  with  them,  and  in  so  (king  he 
tried  to  deal  eiputably  with  both  Normans  and  JMiglisb.  Also 
it  was  ui'eessary  that  he  wlm  bad  eoun'  liitln'r  as  in  some  sort 
the  champion  of  lioinan  orthodo.x}'  should  mark  off  the  sphere 
of  s[)iritual  froiu  that  of  temporal  law  by  stricter  lines  than 
had  vet  been  drawn  in  Kngland.  Mueb,  again — though  by 
no  e-eueral  law — he  altered  in  the  old  military  s^-stem,  which 
bad  latelv  sliown  itself  to  be  miserably  ineffectual.  i)ealing 
out   the   forfeited  lands  amongst    bis  barons,   he  eonid    stijiulate 

for   a  force  of   armoureil    and    mounted    knights,      Soi ither 

changes  he  would  maki-  ;  bul    in  the  main  he  was  coiui'iit    that 
the  Ensrhsh  shoidd  live  under  llieir  o|i|   law.  tl)"   law    tbat    now 
liore   the   blessed  Kdward's   naine. 
Lawunder  .\nil    so   again    when   on     tlie    death    ot     ilillus      li-oiii     llufus 

Henryl.  Iiiniself  we  get  and  we  e.\pect  no  laws  —  Henry  seized  the 
crown,  and  was  coiiijielleil  io  pm'ehase  adherents  by  granting 
a  charter  bdl  of  all  manner  of  jironiises,  made  to  all  manner 
of  people — the  promise  iiy  \vlueb  be  boped  to  win  ilie  In  arts 
of  Englishmen  was  that  be  \\duld  restore  them  Io  Fdwai-d's 
law  with  those  amendments  tbat  tin'  ( 'on([Ueror  bad  made  in  it. 
Ib'urv  himseh',  o'reat  as  a  governor,  was  no  ereat  icjislator. 
.\  powerbil  central  tribunal,  which  is  also  an  exacting  tinancial 
iiiu'i'aii.  an  "  exchei|Uer. "  began  to  take  detinite  shape  under 
tlie  manaevnieiit  of  Ins  expert  ministers:  but  \ery  few  new 
laws  weri'  published.  'I"he  most  characteristic  legal  cxjiloits 
of    the     .Xorman     period    are     the     attempts    made    b}'    various 
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private  persons  ti)  reconstruct  "the  law  of  St.  Edwanl."  They 
translate  some  of  the  old  English  dooms  into  Latin  as  best 
thoy  can — a  difficult  task,  for  the  English  language  is  rapidly 
taking  a  new  shape.  They  modify  the  old  dooms  to  suit  a 
new  age.  They  horrow  from  foreign  sources — from  the  canon 
law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  Frankish  capitularies,  now 
and  again  from  the  Roman  law-liooks.  But  in  Henry  I.'s 
reign  they  still  regarded  the  Old  English  (h^oms,  the  law  of 
King  Edward,  as  the  core  of  tlie  law  that  ])revails  in  EngLxnd. 
They  leave  us  wondering  how  much  jiractical  truth  there  is 
in  what  they  say  :  whether  the  ancient  criminal  tariffs  thai, 
they  transcrilie  are  really  observed  :  whether  the  Frenchmen 
who  preside  in  court  paymuch  attention  to  the  words  of  Canute. 
evi.'M  when  those  words  liave  been  turned  into  Latin  or  into 
French.  Still,  their  efforts  a.ssure  us  that  there  has  been  rather 
a  dislocation  than  a  complete  break  in  thf  legal  histor}'  of 
England  ;  also  that  the  Frenclimen  have  not  introduced 
much  new  Jaw  of  a  sufficiently  definite  kind  to  be  set  down 
in  writing. 

As  yet  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  justice  that  was  done,  was 
done  by  local  courts,  by  those  shire-moots  and  hundred-moots 
which  the  (A)n(|neror  and  Henry  1.  had  maintained  as  part 
of  the  ancient  order,  and  by  the  newer  seigniorial  courts  which 
were  springing  up  in  every  villa'.^e.  Tlie  king's  own  court 
was  but  a  court  fa-  the  protection  of  roval  rights,  a  court 
for  the  causes  of  the  king's  l)aroiis,  and  an  ultimate  tribunal 
at  which  a  jiersistent  litigant  might  perhaps  arrive  when 
justice  had  faileil  him  everywhere  else.  Had  it  continmd  to 
be  no  more  than  this,  the  old  English  law,  slowly  adapting 
itself  to  cliaiiged  circumstances,  might  have  east  oft'  its  ar- 
chaisms and  bci-ome  the  law  for  after-times,  law  to  be  written 
and  spoken  in  English  words.  Far  more  probably  "  St.  Edward's 
laAV "  woidd  have  split  into  a  myriad  local  customs,  and  tb.cn 
at  some  biiiirr  time  Englishmen  must  have  t'ound  relief  from 
intolerable  confusion  in  the  eternal  law  of  Home.  Neither 
of  these  two  things  happened,  because  imder  Henr\-  II.  the 
king's  own  court  Hung  open  its  doors  to  all  m.umer  of  people, 
C(?ased  to  be  for  judicial  puiix>ses  an  occasional  assendily  of 
warlike  iiarons,  became  a  bench  of  professional  justices,  ap- 
peared ]ieri(idicall\-  in  all  tlii'  comities  of  England  iindi.r  the 
26 
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a^iiisc  of  the  Justiei>N  in  Eyi'e.'  Then  begins  the  process  y%Iiich 
makes  the  eiistoiii  of  the  king's  court  the  connuoii  knv  of 
England.  Ever  since  the  Conquest  the  king's  court  had  lieen 
in  a  very  true  sense  a  French  court.  It  had  li(>cn  a  Frcneli- 
speaking  court,  a  court  whose  meinbers  had  heen  of  French 
race,  and  had  but  slowl^y  been  learning  to  think  of  themselves 
as  Englishmen.  Its  hands  had  been  very  free.  It  coidd  not., 
if  it  would,  have  administered  the  (,)ld  English  written  laws 
in  their  native  piu-ity :  for  one  thing  they  were  unintelligilile  : 
for  another  thing  in  the  twi'lfth  century  they  bad  become 
barbarous — they  dealt  with  <  rune  in  a  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
way.  (.)n  tlie  other  i)art,  there  was,  happily,  no  written  Norman 
voile,  and  the  king  did  not  mean  to-be  in  England  the  mere 
duke  he  had  bi-en  in  Normandy.  And  so  the  hands.,  of  his 
court  were  very  free;  it  could  be  a  law  unto  itself.^,  ^Many 
old  English  institutions  it  ]ireserved,  in  partirular  those  ii;- 
stifutions  iif  public  law  which  were  advantageous  to  the  king 
—  the  king,  tor  instance,  coidd  insist  that  the  sheriffs  -were 
sheriffs,  and  not  hereditary  clcomtes — but  the  private  law, 
law  cif  laud  tenure,  law  of  2)Ossession,  of  contract,  of  procedure, 
which  the  court  develops  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  exceedingly  like  a  cuatume  from  Northern  France. 
Hmidreds  of  years  will  ela])se  before  anyone  tries  lo  w)-ite 
about  it  in  English  ;  and  when  at  length  this  is  done,  tlie 
English  will  be  ;iu  Kuglish  in  which  every  important  nnun. 
evei'v  accurate  tcmi,  is  of  French  origin. 
Lsgai  ^\\,    ,||;,y  ^.|y  ;|   httle  more  about  the  language  of 


language. 


our  law, 

for  it  is  not  an  uninteresting  topic.  From  the  Conipiest  on- 
wards until  the  year  1731  the  solemnest  language  of  our  law- 
was  neither  French  nor  English,  but  Latin.  Even  in  the 
Anglo-.'^axon  time,  though  English  was  the  language  in  which 
laws  wvve  ptiblished  and  causes  were  pleaded,  Latin  was  the 
language  in  whicli  the  kings,  with  Italian  models  before  theui, 
made  gi'ants  of  laud  to  the  churches  and  the  thegns.  In  lOdG 
the  ltarne(l  men  <A  both  races  could  write  and  speak  to  each 
other  in  l^atin.  We  shall  be  pretty  sa.fe  in  saying  that  anvt)ne 
who   e^iuld    i-ead  and    write   at   all   could    read    and    write   Latin. 

['  Kyre  i-  from  L:it.  ifrr.  a,  jouniey.  TliKse  were  Iravellinfr  members  of,  or 
dele^';ltl'^i  from,  the  kiiifi's  hiffli  court,  sent  on  circuit  niirler  the  Act  22  Hen.  II., 
11  SI).  ;,iul  the  forerunners  of  the  present  circuit  systsm  ] 
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As  to  French,  it  was  as  yrt  little  better  than  a  vulvar  iliale.r. 
ot'  Latin,  a  language  in  wliieli  men  niiglit  speak,  luit  nut  a 
language  in  whic-h  tln'V  \\mii1i1  write  anything  exc^ejit  ix'thajis 
a  few  songs.  The  two  tdiigues  which  the  Conqueror  used 
tor  laws,  eharters  and  writs  were  Latin  and  English.  But 
Latin  soon  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  beeomes  for  a  while  the 
one  written  language  of  the  law.  In  the  king's  Chancery  they 
write  nothing  but  Latin,  and  it  is  in  Latin  that  the  judgments 
of  the  king's  courts  are  rerorded.  This,  as  already  said,  is  so 
until  the  year  1781  ;  to  substitute  English  for  Latin  as  the 
lansuaijc  in  whieli  the  kind's  writs  and  patents  and  charters 
shall  be  expressed,  and  the  doings  of  the  law-courts  shall  be 
preserved,  requires  a  statute  of  George  IL's  day. 

Meanwhile  there  bad  been  many  and  great  changes.  Late 
in  the  twelfth  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  French  \vas 
beginning  to  make  itself  a  language  in  which  not  only  songs 
and  stories  but  legal  dociuni'nts  could  be  written.  Abdut  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centiuy  ordinances  and  statutes  that 
are  written  in  French  began  to  appear.  Just  for  one  moment 
Kngland  jiuts  in  a  claim  to  e((uality.  Henry  II L  "  j^ur:;  Codes 
fultume  king  on  Engleneloanile " '  issued  one  proclamation  in 
English,  But  this  claim  was  either  belated  or  premature. 
Under  Edward  I.  French,  though  it  cannot  expel  Latin  from 
the  records  of  litigation,  becomes  the  language  in  which  laws 
are  published  and  law-books  are  written.  It  continues  to  be  the 
language  of  the  statute-book  until  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Under  Henry  YII.  English  at  length  becomes  the  speech  in 
wliich  English  lawgivers  address  their  .subjects,  though  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  must  yet  pass  away  before  it  will 
win  that  riidd  in   which  Latin  is  scjcurely  entrenched. 

As  the  oral  speech  of  litigants  and  their  advisers,  Frencli 
has  won  a  splendid  victory.  In  the  Icing's  own  court  it  must 
pj'cvail  from  the  Conquest  oiiwanls,  but  in  the  local  courts 
a  great  deal  of  English  must  long  have  been  s])oken.  Then, 
however,  under  Hem'v  11.  began  that  centralising  movement 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  jurisprudence  of  a  French- 
speaking  coiu't  became  the  conmion  law,  the  measure  of  all 
rights  and  duties,   ;uid  it   was  carried   thi'oughout  the  land  by 

^■'  '  Tlirouyh    (jod'.s  s^ipii'ii-c    kin.if  in   Eiiglaiiil."   the    uiieniny    wurcls  uf  rlie 
procliiuiatiou  in  questio]i.^ 
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tlie  juurneyinii-  justices.  In  tlu-  tliirteentli  ceutiUT  men  when 
they  pleail  ov  when  they  talk  alumt  la\v.  speak  French;  the 
professional  lawyer  writes  in  French  and  thinks  in  French. 
Sonic  power  of  speaking  a  decent  French  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  all  classes  of  men,  savt'  the  very  poorest; 
men  spoke  it  who  had  few,  if  any,  drops  of  foreign  blood  in 
their  veins.  Then  in  1362,  when  the  prolonged  wars  lictween 
England  and  France  had  begun,  a  patriotic  statute  endeavoured 
to  make  English  instead  of  French  the  stjoken  tongue  of  the 
law-courts.  But  this  came  too  late  :  we  have  good  reason  for 
thinldiig  that  it  was  but  tardily  obeyed,  and  at  any  rate,  lawyers 
went  on  writing  about  law  in  French.  (uadually  in  the 
sixteenth  centnr}'  their  French  went  tu  tin.'  bad,  and  they 
began  to  write  in  English  ;  for  a  long  time  past  they  had 
been  thinking  and  speaking  in  Englisli.  But  it  was  an  English 
in  which  almost  all  the  technical  terms  were  of  P'reiich  origin. 
xVnd  so  it  is  at  the  present  day.  How  shall  one  write  a  single 
sentence  about  law  without  using  some  such  word  as  "  debt," 
••contract,"  '•heir,'  "trespass,"  ■•pay,"  •■money,"  "court," 
"judge,"  ••jurv  '.  I>ut  all  these  words  have  come  to  us  from 
the  French.  In  all  the  world-wide  lands  where  English  law 
prevails,  homage  is  done  daily  to  William  of  Xormaiidy  and 
Hou'y  of  Anjoii. 
Henry  ii.'s  What  Henry  did  hi  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  was 

Kelorms.  "t  tli^i  Utmost  impiu-tance,  though  we  might  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  obs(.)lete  technicalities  were  we  to  endeavour  to 
describe  it  at  length.  Speaking  liriefly,  we  may  say  that  lie 
concentrated  the  whok'  s-^'stem  of  English  justice  round  a 
court  of  judges  professionally  e.xjiert  in  tlie  law.  He  could 
tlius  win  money— in  tlie  Middii'  Ages  no  one  did  justice  for 
nothing — and  he  could  thus  win  power:  he  could  control, 
and  he  could  starve,  the  courts  of  the  feudatories.  In  ottering 
the  natit)n  his  royal  justice,  he  ottered  a  strong  and  sound 
c'.immodity.  Very  soon  we  find  very  small  people — yeomen, 
peasants — giving  the  go-by  to  the  old  local  courts  and  making 
their  wav  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  jilead  there  aliout  their 
petty  affairs.  We  may  allow  that  in  course  of  time  tliis  con- 
centrating process  went  much  too  tar.  In  Edward  I.'s  day 
the  competence  of  the  local  courts  in  ci\il  causes  was  hemmed 
■within  a  limit   of  forty  shillings,  a  limit  which  at  first  was  fairlj^ 
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wide,  liiit  iH-eaiin'  ever  iiiirnnver  us  the  value  of  Uioney  fell, 
luitii  iu  the  last  century  mi  one  could  exact  any  deht  that  was 
not  of  trifling  amount  without  bringing  a  costly  action  in 
one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster.  But  the  tirst  stasres  of 
the  process  did  unmixed  good — they  gave  ns  a  conniion  law. 

King  Heniy  and  his  able  ministers  came  just  in  time — ■ 
a  little  later  would  have  been  too  late :  English  law  would 
have  been  unified,  but  it  would  have  been  Romanised.  We 
have  been  wont  to  boast,  perhaps  too  loudl}-,  of  the  pure 
"  Englishry  "  of  our  conunon  law.  This  has  not  liecn  all  piu'e 
gain.  Had  we  "received"  the  Roman  jurisprudence  as  our 
neighbours  received  it.  we  should  have  kept  out  of  many  a 
bad  mess  through  ^vhich  we  have  plunged.  But  to  say  nothing 
of  the  political  side  of  the  matter,  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
whir-h  Roman  law  has  been  apt  to  bring  in  its  train,  it  is 
probably  well  fur  us  and  for  the  world  at  large  that  we  have 
stimibled  forwards  in  our  empirical  fashion,  blimdering  into 
wisdom.  Tlie  moral  glow  known  to  the  virtuous  schoolboy 
whci  has  not  u.sed  the  ■•crib"  that  was  ready  to  his  hand,  we 
may  allow  oiu'selves  to  feel  ;  and  we  may  liope  for  the  blessing 
wliich  awaits  all  tho.se  who  have  honestl}-  taught  themselves 
anything. 

In  a  few  words  we  must  try  to  tell   a   long  stoiy.     <-)n  the  Roman 
continent   of  Eurojie    Roman  law  had  never   perished.      Aftei-  Jj^g'^isevai 
the    barbarian    invasions    it    was    still    the    "  per.sonal    law"    of  Europe. 
the    concpiered  provincials.     The  Franks,  Lombards,  and  other 
victorious    tribes    lived    under   their    old    Germanic    customs, 
^^•hile  the  vanqnislied  lived  luider  the   Roman  law.     In  course 
of  time  the  ])ersonal  law  of  tlie  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  became 
the    territorial    law    of    the    country    where    they    lived.       The 
Roman   law  became   once  more   the  general  law  of  Italy  and 
of  Southern   France ;    but   in   .so   d<iing   it   lost   its   pin'ity,   it 
became   a   debased   and   vulgarised    Roman   law,   to   be   found 
rather   in    traditional   custom    than    in    the    classical    texts,    of 
which  very  little  was  known.     Tlien,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centurj',  came  a  great  change.     A  law-school  at  J^ologna 
began   to  study  and  to  teach  that  Digest  in  wdiicdi  Justinian 
had  preserved  the  wisdom  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  golden 
age.     A  new  science  spread  outwards  from  Bologna.     At   least 
wherever    tlie    power    of    the    empemr    exteudrcl.    Roman    law 
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liad — so  iiii'u  tlKiULjlit — a  claim  fi>  rule.  'V\w  empei'Di-s,  tluiut^li 
ni)\v  oi  Clcniian  race,  wctc  still  the  Kuiiiau  cinperor.s,  and 
tiic  laws  of  tlu'ir  ancestors  woiv  to  lie  found  in  Justinian's 
hooks.  But  tui'tlifi-,  tlir  ncwlv  disi-ovcrcd  systein — for  \vc 
may  without  nuK.'ii  untruth  say  that  ii  -was  newly  discovered 
— seemed  so  reasonahle  lliat  it  could  not  hut  affect  the  de- 
vcioinut'ut  of  law  in  roiiutries  such  as  France  and  England, 
^vhich  paid  no  ohedience  to  the  em|i(.'rors. 

And  just  at  this  time  a  second  y'reat  system  of  cosnio|io]itan 
jurisprudence  was  taking'  shajic.  Tor  centuries  past  the  Catholic 
(_'hur<h  had  hccii  slowly  ac([iiirinL;'  a  tield  of  jiu'isdiction  that 
Ni'as  to  he  all  her  own,  and  for  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trihuiials  a  lar^v  [lody  of  law  had  come  into  lieiuL;-,  consistinj;' 
of  the  canons  pid.ilished  hy  ( 'hurch  f'oiuicils  and  the  decretal' 
epistles — ^'enuino  and  forgt'd — of  the  l'o]ies,  \'arious  collections 
of  these  were  ciUTeut,  hut  in  the  luiddle  ef  the  twelfth  centur\' 
they  were  suj)erseded  hy  the  work  of  (iratian.  a  moid^  of 
Violoe-na.  He  called  it  "  TheConcoi'dance  of  ]  )iseordant  ( 'ancms," 
but  it  soon  hecame  known  everywhere  Ks  the  i'ecretiun.  And 
liy  this  time  the  Popes  were  e-\-er  husy  in  )iourinL;-  out  decretal 
letters,  sending  them  into  all  corners  nf  the  wcNtern  world. 
Authoritative  collections  of  these  "  decretaK  '  were  puhlish<'d. 
and  the  ecclesiastical  lawycr(the  "'  canonist  'or  ■(lecretisf  ''jsoon 
had  at  his  connnand  a  large  mass  of  written  law  couijiarahli' 
to  that  wliicli  the  Iionian  lawyer  (the  ■civilian"  or  ■•  kgisl  ") 
wa^  studying.  A  Corpus  Juris  ('anoiiici  begins  to  take  its  place 
lieside  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  A'ery  often  the  same  man  had 
studied  l.iotli  :  he  was  a  "doctor  of  both  la\\s  ";  and,  indeed,  the 
newer  system  liad  borrowed  lai'gely  from  the  older:  it  had 
borrowed  its  ft)rm.  its  spirit,  and  a  good  {\v.\\  ol  its  matter  also. 

The  canonical  jniisprudence  of  the  Italian  doctors  became 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  tlie  western  world.  From  all  local 
courts,  wherever  they  nu'ghl  lie,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
ultimate  tribimal  at  Home.  I'.ut  the  tenipt)ral  law  of  every 
country  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  learning.  Ap2)arcntly  Ave 
might  lay  clown  some  such  rule  as  this — that  where  the  attack 
is  longest  postponeil,  it  is  most  sexcre.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Parliament  of  Paris  began  the  work  of  harmonising' 

^'   /'.(.  contaiuiriK'  decrees,  or  liavintr  the  fiimc  of    law.     I'art  of  the  canon 
law  is  known  as '■  Deen'tals,"  having'  been  codified  from  such  epistles] 
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and  mtionalisin^-  the  proviiiciiil  ciistdiiis  (if  Northuni  France, 
and  this  it  did  liv  Roinanisino- them.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
after  "  the  revi\al  of  letters,"  the  Itahan  jurisprudence  took  hold 
of  (lerniany,  and  swept  large  portions  of  tli.' did  national  law 
before  it.  Wherever  it  finds  a  weak,  because  an  uncentralised, 
system  of  justii'c,  it  wins  an  easy  triunipli.  To  Scotland  it  came 
late :  ])ut  it    came  to  stay. 

To  Kngland    it   came  early.     Very   few   an>   the   universities 
Roman         which   can   boast    of  a   .school'  of  IJeniau    lau"   si,   ,.ld    as   that    .it 
enciand.      "xioril.      In   the  troubled  days  of  our    King  Stephen,  when   the 
<'hin-eh  was  urging   new  <'laims   against    the   feeble  State,  Aivli- 
bishiip   Thcnliald   imported   from    Italy  oui'  \'arariiis,  a  Lombaril 
lawyer,  who  leituri'd   here  on   Uoman  law,  and  wmle   a  liig  liduk 
that   may   still    be    read.      \fV\    soon   after    this    ().\ford   had  a 
tldnrishiug  sehdel   df  .-ivil   and  eanon  law.      Ever  since  \\'illiam 
the  C'on(juerdr  had  solemnly  sanctioned  the  instit  ntioii  of  special 
ecclesiastical  c<im1s.  it  ha<l   been  plam    that    in   the^e   i-om-ts  the 
law  of  a  Catholic  (  Tiurch,  not  of  a  mer<'l\'  English  ('Imi-cli,  must 
l^revail ;  also  that  this  law  would  fie  in  tlie  main  Italian  law.      In 
the   next  centur\-,  as  all  know,  Henr\'  and    i5ecket  fell  out  as  to 
the  definition   of  the  province   that  was   to  lie  left  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.      The  battle  was  drawn  :  neither  combatant  had 
gained   all    that  he  wanted.     Theni-elorward  until  the  Protestant 
Reformatidii,  and  indeed  imiil   later  tlian   tli.U.a  Imnler  warlare 
between    the  two  sets  of  i-ourts  was  always  simmering.      A'ictoiy 
naturally  inclined    tn   those  tribunals  wliich   liad   an   immediate 
oontrdi  of  physical  foree,  but  still  the  sphci-e  that  was  left    to  the 
canonists  will  seem   to   our  eyes  very  am|ile.      It  comprehendcil 
not   only  the  enforeeuK.'nt    of  ecclesiastical    discipline,   and    the 
jiunishnient — b\-   spiritual   e.^nsure,   and,  in   the    last     resort,    by 
exconmmnication — of  sins  left  imjiunished   by  temporal  law,  but 
also   the  whole    tojiic   of  marriage  and   divorce,  those  last  dying 
wills  and   testaments  which   were  ('losi'ly  eonni'cted    with   d}'ing 
confessions,  and   the  administration   of  the  goods  of  intestates. 
Why  to   this  day  do   we    (Couple  "Probate"  with   "  1  )ivorc(^  "  ? 
Because   in   the  Middle  Ages  both  of  these  matters  belduged  tc 
"the  courts  Christian."     Why  to  "  Probate  "  and  "Divorce  "do 
we  add  "  Adiuiralty  "  '     Ik'cause  the  civilians — and  in  England 
the  s.nue  man  was  usually  both  canonist  and  civilian — succeeded, 
though  at  a  eomparatively  late  lime,  in  taking  to  themselves  the 
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litigation  that  coiiccriiod  tilings  done  on  the  higii  seas,  tliose 
high  seas  whence  no  jury  could  be  snnunoned.  So  for  the 
canonist  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  England:  and  thciv  was 
souio  room  for  the  civilian  :  he  was  ver}'  usei'ul  as  a  di[)lomatist,. 
I'.iit  we  were  speaking  of  our  English  conunon  law.  the  law 
of  our  ordinar}'  temporal  courts,  and  of  the  influence  ujion  it  >)f 
the  new  Italian  but  cosmopolitan  jurisprudence;  and  we  nutst 
confess  that  for  a  short  while,  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  influence  was  powerfid. 
The  amoimt  of  foreign  law  that  was  actually  borrowed  has  been 
underrated  and  overrated  ;  wc  could  not  estimate  it  without 
descendinsj  to  details.  Some  yreat  maxims  and  a  few  more  con- 
Crete  rules  were  appropriated,  but  tni  the  whole  what  was  taken 
was  logic,  methoil,  spirit  rather  than  matter.  We  may  see  the 
effect  of  this  inducncc  \crv  ]ilaiidv  in  a  treatise  on  the  Laws  of 
England  which  comes  to  us  from  the  last  \-ears  of  Hcmy  II.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Henry's  L'hi(4' Justiciar — A'iccroy.  wc  may 
say — Raiiulf  (ilanvill :  and  whether  or  no  it  comes  from  his  pf.i  Gianvui. 
(he  was  a  layman  and  a  warrior),  it  describes  the  practice  of  the 
court  over  which  he  jiresidcd.  There  are  very  few  sentences  in 
it  wliirh  we  can  trarc  to  aiiv  lioman  book,  and  yet  in  a  sense 
the  whole  book  is  Roman.  We  look  back  from  it  to  a  law-book 
written  in  Hemy  I.'s  time,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  only 
some  seventy  years  divide  the  two.  The  one  can  at  this  moment 
be  read  and  understo(_>d  by  anyone  who  knows  a  little  of  media'val 
hatin  and  a  little  of  English  law  :  the  other  will  always  be  dark 
to  till'  most  learned  scholars.  Tlie  gulf  between  them  looks  like 
that  between  logie  and  caprice,  between  reason  and  unreason. 
And  then  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  a 
nuieh  siTeater  and  bettci-  I  ook  than  ( llanviU's.  Its  author  we  Bracton. 
know  as  Braeton,  though  his  name  really  was  Henry  of  Iiratton. 
He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  an  archdeacon,  but  for  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  justices.  Hi'  had  i-eail  a  great  deal  of  the 
Italian  jiiris[irudence,  chiefly  in  the  works  of  that  famous  doctor, 
Azo  of  Bologna.  Thence  lie  had  obtained  his  idea  of  what  a 
law-book  should  be,  of  how  law  should  lie  arranged  and  stated: 
thence  also  he  borrowed  nia.xims  and  some  concrete  rules  :  with 
those  he  can  till  up  the  ga]>s  in  our  English  system.  But  he 
lets  us  see  that  not  much  more  can  now  be  done  in  the  way  of 
Romanisation.     E\er  since  llenr\    1  I.'s  time  the  kinu's  court  li.,s 
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lifou  hard  at  work  aiiiassiii>;'  precedents,  devisiiii;'  writs,  and 
coiiiiiienting  upon  them.  Bracton  himself  has  laboriously 
collected  five  hundi'ed  decisions  from  the  mile-long  Rolls  of  the 
Court  and  uses  thoni  as  his  authorities.  For  him  Knglish  law 
is  .dready  "ease  law"  :  a  judgment  is  a  precedent.  While  as  yet 
riie  sriencc  of  the  civilians  was  a  somewhat  impractical  science, 
wiiilr  as  yet  they  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the  old  classical 
te.vts  hito  close  contact  with  the  facts  of  media'val  life,  the 
king's  court  of  professional  justices — the  like  ot  \\hicli  was 
hardly  to  bo  found  in.  any  foreign  land,  in  aii\-  uncomiuered 
haul — had  been  rapidly  evolving  a  eoiiimon  law  tor  Kugland, 
establishing  a  strict  and  lonnal  nnuine  of  proi-edurr,  and  tying 
the  hands  of  all  subsei[Keut  judges.  From  llracton's  day 
onwards  lioman  law  exercises  l)ut  the  .slightest  influence  on  the 
English  common  law,  and  sueli  iutlueure  as  it  exercises  is  vatlier 
by  way  of  repulsion  than  Ijy  way  of  attraction.  English  law  at 
thi^^  early  period  had  absorbed  so  nmch  Romanism  that  it  eould 
withstand  all  future  attarks,  and  pass  scathless  even  through  the 
critical  sixteenth  century. 

It  ma}"  be  convenient,  howevi/r.  to  pause  at  this  point  in  the 
devclo[)ment  of  our  judiiial  iustitutinns,  in  order  to  iraci'  the 
history  of  our  legal  procedure. 

For  a  long  time  past  I'luglishmen  have  lieen  proud  of  tbcii'  Trial  by 
ti'ial  by  jury,  and  proud  to  see  the  nations  of  Europe  imitat- 
ing as  best  they  might  this  "  palladiiun'  of  English  liberties." 
this  "bulwark  of  the  Hritisii  ('(institution."  Their  pride,  if 
in  other  respects  it  be  reasonalile.  need  not  be  diminislird  by 
any  modern  discoveries  of  ancient  facts,  even  though  they 
may  have  to  learn  that  in  its  origin  trial  by  jurv  was  rather 
French  thtui  English,  ratlier  ro\al  than  pojiidar.  rather  the 
livery  of  conquest  than  a  badge  of  freedom.  They  have  made 
it  wliat  it  is;  and  what  it  is  is  vcr\-  different  from  what  it 
■was.      The  story  is  a  long  and   a   curious  one. 

Let   us  trv  to  iiiit   bt'fore  our  eves    a    court    of   the    twelfth   Legal 

,  •  ,11  Forms  in 

century:    it    may    l>e    a    county    court    or    a    hundred-court,    or  the 

a   court  held  bv  some  "reat   liaron   for  his  tenants.     It   is  held   ^^wejftii 
.  ■  .  .  .         Century, 

in  the  open  air — perhaps    upon  some  ancient   moot-hill,  which 

ever  since  the  times  of  heathenry  has  been  the  scene  of  justice. 

An   orticcr   presides    over   it — the    sheriff,    the    sheriff's    bailiff, 

the    lord's    steward.      Rut  till  or   manv   of  the  free  lamlowners 
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'  suit  "    to 


of  till'  district  are  lionnd  to  atteiul  it;  they  owi 
it,  iIh'V  are  its  suitors,  they  are  its  dooinsmen;  it  is  for  iln'in, 
and  not  for  the  president,  "to  find  tlie  dooms."  He  controls 
tlie  procedure,  he  issues  the  mandates,  he  pronounces  the 
sentence;  hut    when   the    ijucstion   is  wliat   the   jndo-nienl    shall 


SITE    or    Tllli    rOLK-3IOOT,    IT.N.NEXUE.N    HEiTII. 

(Hil  prrmhsl'ui  iif  .1.   Am:ll,   /.>(..  Fulfil  llniisr,   twr  Mi'iihtjinr.) 


be,  he  liids  the  suitors  find  tlic  doom.  All  tliis  is  very 
ancient,  and  look  where  we  will  in  Western  Kuropr  we  nia}' 
tin<l  it.  Hut  as  yet  wc;  liave  not  found  the  L^'irm  of  trial  by 
jvu'3'.  These  (hjomsmen  are  not  "  judu'es  <if  iact."  There  is 
no  room  for  any  jud,!.,fes  of  fact.  Ff  of  two  litigants  the  one 
contradicts    the    other  Hatly,    if   the    plain    ■You    did"    of   the 
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one  is  met  by  the  straightforward  "  You  He "  of  the  other, 
here  is  a  problem  that  man  cauuot  solve.  He  is  unable  as 
yet  to  weigli  testimou}-  against  testimony,  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  to  piece  together  the  truth  out  of  little  bits  of 
evidence.  He  lias  recourse  to  the  supernatural.  He  adjudges 
that  one  or  other  of  the  two  parties  is  to  prove  his  case  b}' 
an  appeal  to  God. 

Till'  judgment  precedes  the  prot.if.  The  proof  consists,  The  Oath. 
nut  in  a  successful  attempt  to  convince  your  judges  of  the 
truth  of  your  assertion,  lutt  in  the  performance  of  a  task  that 
they  have  im}ioscd  ujion  yen  :  if  \ou  perform  it,  God  is  on 
your  side.  The  modes  of  proof  are  two,  oaths  and  ordeals. 
In  some  cases  we  may  see  a  defendant  all<)\ved  to  swear  away 
a  charge  by  his  own  oath.  More  frecpieutly  he  will  have  to  bring 
with  him  oathdieljieis— in  later  days  they  are  called  "  com- 
piu'gators " ' — and  \vhen  he  has  sworn  successfully,  each  of 
these  oath-helpers  in  turn  will  swear  ''  B}-  God  that  oath  is  clean 
and  true."  The  doomsmen  have  decreed  how  many  oath- 
helpers,  and  of  what  quality,  he  nuist  bring.  A  great  deal 
of  their  traditional  legal  lore  consists  in  rules  about  this 
matter;  queer  arithmeti<-al  rules  will  teach  how  the  oath  of 
one  thesfn  is  as  weiyhty  as  the  oath  of  six  ceorls,  and  the  like. 
Sfimetimes  they  require  that  the  oath-helpers  shall  be  kins- 
men of  the  chief  swearer,  and  so  warn  tis  against  any  ration- 
alism whi'h  wdulil  turn  these  oath-helpers  into  "witnesses 
to  character,"  and  probably  tell  us  of  the  time  wdien  the 
bond  of  blood  was  so  strong  that  a  man's  kinsfolk  were 
answerable  fur  his  misdeeds.  A  very  easy  task  this  oath 
with  oath-helpers  may  seem  in  our  eyes.  It  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  looks.  Ceremonial  rules  must  be  strictly  observed ; 
a  set  form  of  words  must  be  prouDunced;  a  slip,  a  stammer, 
w4H  spoil  all,  and  the  adversary  will  win  his  cause.  Besides, 
it  is  connnon  knowledge  that  those  who  perjure  themselves 
are  often  struck  dead,  or  reduced  to  the  stature  of  dwarfs, 
or  find  that  they  cannot  remove  their  hands  from  the  relics 
they  have   profaned. 

But    when    crime    is    laid    to    a   man's    charge    he    will    not  The 
always    be    allo^ved    to    escape    with    oaths.      Very    likely   he 
will  be  sent  to  the  ordeal.      The  ordeal  is  conceived  as    '  the 

['  ••  Co-pur<,'ers,"    helpiu;;-    him    to    cleanse   himself    from    the   charg-e.J 
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iiiav    1>(J,   but, 


jiulgmoiit  of  (icicl."  (»['  licallu'ii  (iri-iu  it  w 
](>iio-  ago  the  Cliristiaii  rlim-cli  lias  made  it  hw  own,  has 
pivscribed  a  soleiiiii  ritual  for  the  consecration  of  those  instru- 
iiieiits— the  fire,  the  water — -whieli  will  reveal  the  truth. 
Till'  water  in  the  |iit  is  adjuri'il  to  receive  the  innocent  aiul 
to  reject  the  i^nilty.  He  who  sinks  is  safe,  he  who  floats  is 
lost.  The  red-hot  iron  one  pomul  in  weight  must  be  lifted 
and  carried  three  paces.  The  hand  that  held  it  is  then  seali^d 
up  iir  a  cloth.  Three  days  afterwards  the  seal  is  broken.  Ts 
the  hand  clean  or  is  it  foul  !    that    i.s    the  dread    question.     A 


Trial  by 
Battle. 


THE   JUDICUL   COMBVT   (Curia    Regis   Rull   Nu.    21ii). 

blister  -  as  large  as  half  a  walnut "  is  fatal.  How  these 
tests  worked  in  practice  we  do  not  know.  We  seldom  get 
stories  about  them  save  when,  as  now  and  again  wil!  happen, 
tile  local  saint  interferes  and  perforins  a  niiracle.  We  cannot 
but  guess  that  it  Vv^as  well  to  be  good  friends  with  the  priest 
wlien   one   went   to   tlie   ordeal. 

Tlieii  the  Norman  conqu(>rors  brought  with  them  another 
oi'deal — the  judicial  combat.  An  oitleal  it  is.  for  though  the 
('liuri-h  has  looked  askance  at  it.  it  is  no  a|i|)ea]  lo  mere 
brute  force:  it  is  an  appeal  lo  the  (iod  of  Matties.  \'erv 
solemnly  does  each  combatant  swear  to  the  truth  of  his 
cause;  very  solemnly  does  he  swear  that  he  has  eaten  nothing, 
dvunk  nothing  ■■  whereby  the  law  of  (iml  may  be  deliascd 
or  the  devil's  law  exalteil."      \\  laii  a  criminal  charije  is  made 
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— "an  appeal  of  felony " —  ( 
the  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused, if  they  be  nut 
maimed,  nor  too  youuL;'. 
nor  too  old,  will  have  to 
Hjjht  in  ])('rsi>n.  When  a 
claim  till-  land  is  maili', 
the  plaintiff  has  to  .iflVT 
battle,  not  in  his  uun 
person,  but  in  the  person 
of  one  of  hi.s  men.  This 
man  is  in  theory  a  witness 
who  will  swear  to  the 
justice  of  his  lord's  causi.'. 
In  theory  he  ought  nut  to 
be,  but  in  practice  he  olteu 
is,  a  hired  cham]>iou  wlio 
makes  a  profession  ol 
tighting  other  people's 
battles.  If  the  hireling  be 
I'xposed,  he  ma}'  have  his 
hand  struck  off:  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were 
champions  in  a  large  way 
of  business.  At  least  in 
some  cases  the  arms  that 
arc  used  are  very  curious ; 
they  are  made  of  wood 
and  horn,  and  look  (for 
we  have  ]Mctnres  of  thiMu) 
like  short  pickaxes.  Pos- 
sibly they  have  been  in 
use  for  this  sacral  purjiosr 
— a  sai-raJ  pur[)osc  ir  is — 
ever  since  an  age  whii-h 
knew  not  iron.  Also  we 
know  that  the  (.•hampion's 
head  is  shaved,  but  arc 
left  to  guess  why  this  is 
done.       The     battle     ma\- 
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last  flu'  liveloiiL;  dav  iiiilil  tlic  stars  a]ipoar.  Tlir  acciiSLT  has 
iiiidn-takeii  tliat  ill  the  course  of  a  day  he  will  ■  prove  by  his 
hod\- "  the  truth  of  his  charge;  and  if  he  eaniiot  dn  this  before 
the  fu-ihght  falls,  he  lias  tailed  and  is  a,  jierjur<'r.  Tlie  object 
of  each  party  in  the  tight  is  not  so  much  to  lull  his  ad- 
Aersary  —  this  pcrhajis  he  is  hardly  liki'ly  to  do  with  the 
archaic  weapon  that  he  wields — but  to  make  him  pronounce 
"the  loatlis(.inie  word."  to  make  him  cry  "craven."  In  a 
criminal  case  the  accused,  if  vanipiished,  was  forthwith  hanged 
or  mutilated  ;  Imt  in  any  case  the  craven  had  to  pay  a,  tine 
of  si.xty  shillings,  the  old  -king's  ban  '  of  the  I'rankish  laws, 
and,  having  in  efleet  confessed  hull^cIf  a  jiei;jui-er,  he  was 
tlieiici'turth  infamous. 

liut   long    ago    the    Frankish    kin'.;s    had    placed    tin  niselves 
nutsidi.'    tln'    sphere    of    tiiis    ancient    formal  and    sacral    j)roce- 
durc.     They   were  standing   in    the   shoes   of  Koman  governors, 
even    of    Roman   emperors.       h'ov    ihemselvcs    and    their    own 
affairs    they    had    a    prerogatival    procedure.       ;f    their    rights 
\iere    iii    (piestion.    tliev   Would   direct   their  officers   to    call   to- 
getlier    the     best    and     oiliest,    men    of    tlic     nciiihbnurhcod    to 
swear    about     the    relevant    fac-ts.       'Ihc     loyal    officers     woidd 
make    an    imptisitioii,    hold    an    iiujucst,    forr-e    nicu    to    swear 
llial     lluy    Would    return    true   answers    to    whatever    (picstions 
might    be  addressed   tn   them   in   the    king's  name.      They   may 
be    asked    whether    or    no    this    [)iece    of   land    belongs    to    the 
king;    tlie\-  ma\'  be  a>ked    in    a    general    way    what    lands    the 
king  has  in   their  district ;     they  may  lie  asked  (for  the  ];ing  is 
beginning   to    see  that  he   has  a  great  interest   in   the  supjires- 
siou    of    violent    crime)    to    tell    talc'^    of    ijn'ii-    ncighlioui's,    to 
report    the    names    of    all    who    are     suspe(-t((l     of    niurdei'   or 
robbery,  and  tlieii  these  men  can  be  sent  to  tin'  oideal.     This 
privilege    that    the    king    has    he    i-an    ( oucede    to    others:    he 
can    grant     to    his    favourite    churches    thai    thi'ir    lands    .shall 
stand   outside    the    scope    of    the    clums\     and    hazardous    pro- 
cedure  of   the    I'ommon    courts:     if    llicir    title    to    those    lamls 
bo    cljallengid.  a    ro\al    officer    will    call    upon    the    ncighbi)urs 
to  declare  the    truth — in    other    words,    to    giv<'    a    verdict.      It 
is  hi'i-e   ihai    we  see  the  germ   of   tic  jiivy. 

'I'lii.'     Norman    iluke    in    his    concpiered    kingdom    was    able 
to  use  the  iiupicst  with    a    free    hand    and    on    a    grand    scale. 
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Doiiirsday  Book  was  compiled  out  of  the  verdicts  rctunied 
liy  the  men  of  the  various  hunch-eds  and  townships  of  England 
in  answer  to  a  string  of  (piestions  put  to  them  by  royal  com- 
missioners. We  have  read  how  the  stem  king  thought  it 
no  shame  to  do  wliat  the  English  monk  thought  it  shame 
to  write,  how  he  nuiuliered  every  ox,  every  cow,  every  pig 
in  England  (p.  341).  Thenceforward  the  inquest  was  ]iart  of  the 
machinery  of  government;  it  could  be  employed  for  many 
ditferent  purposes  whenever  the  king  desired  information. 
He  could  use  it  in  his  own  litigation,  he  could  place  it  at 
the  service  of  other  litigants  who  were  fortunate  enough  or 
rich  enough  to  obtain  this  favour  from  him.  But  through- 
out the  reigns  of  our  Norman  kings  it  keeps  its  prerogatival 
character. 

Then  Henry  II. ,  bent  upon  making  his  justice  supreme  TUe  King's 
tliroughout  his  realm,  put  this  royal  remedy  at  the  disposal  of  *^^'*=- 
all  his  subjects.  This  he  did  not  by  one  general  law,  but  piece- 
meal, by  a  series  of  ordinances  known  as  "  assizes," '  some  of  which 
we  may  yet  read,  while  others  have  perished.  For  example, 
when  there  was  litigation  about  the  ownership  of  land,  the 
defendant,  instead  of  accepting  the  plaintiff's  challenge  to  tight, 
was  allowed  to  "  put  himself  upon  the  king's  grand  assize." 
Thereupon  the  action,  which  had  been  begun  in  some  feudal 
court,  was  removed  into  the  king's  court;  and  twelve  knights, 
chosen  from  the  district  in  which  the  land  lay,  gave  a  verdict  as 
to  whether  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  had  the  better  right. 
In  other  cases — for  example,  when  the  dispute  was  about  the 
possession,  not  the  ownership,  of  land — less  solemn  forms  of  the 
inc]uest  were  employed  ;  twelve  free  and  lawful  men,  not  neces- 
sarily knights,  were  charged  to  saj*  whether  the  defendant  had 
ejected  the  plaintiff.  Before  the  twelfth  century  was  at  an  end, 
the  inquest  in  one  form  or  another — sometimes  it  was  called  an 
assize,  sometimes  a  jury — had  become  part  of  the  normal  pro- 
cedure in  almost  every  kind  of  civil  action.  Still  there  long 
remained  many  cases  in  wliich  a  d(>fendant  could,  if  he  chose, 
reject  the  new-fangled  mode  of  trial,  and  claim  the  ancient  right 
of  pin-ging  himself  with  oath-helpers,  or  of  j^icking  up  the  glove 
that  the  plaintiff  had  thi-own  down  as  a  gage  of  battle.  Even  a 
prelate  of  the  Church  would  sometimes  rely  rather  u[>on  the 
['  From  the  ''assises'"  or  "sittings''  of  the  council  wliich  passed  them.] 
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strong  arm  of  a  professional  pugilist  than  upon  the  testimony  of 
bis  neio-hbours.  AVithin  the  walls  of  the  chartered  boroug-hs 
men  were  conservatiA'e  of  all  that  would  tavoiu'  the  free  Imrgher 
at  the  cost  of  the  despised  outsider.  The  Londoners  tliought 
that  trial  by  jury  was  good  enough  for  those  who  were  not 
citizens,  but  the  citizen  must  be  allowed  to  swear  away  charges 
of  debt  or  trespass  by  the  oaths  of  his  friends.  In  the  old  com- 
numal  courts,  too,  the  county  and  hundred  courts,  where  the 
landowners  of  the  district  sat  as  doomsmen,  trial  by  jury  never 
struck  root,  for  only  ly  virtue  of  a  royal  writ  could  a  jury  be 
summonrd  :  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  old  courts 
languished,  decayed,  and  became  useless.  However,  before  the 
Middle  Ages  were  over,  trial  by  jury  had  become  the  only  form 
of  trial  fur  civil  actions  that  had  an\'  vitalitv.  So  late  as  LS24  a 
lucky  litiLi'ant,  taking  advantage  of  his  adversary's  slip,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  liench,  prepared  to  swear  away  a 
debt — "  t<i  make  his  law  "  was  the  technical  phrase — witli  the  aid 
of  eleven  oath-helpers,  and  not  until  1833  was  this  world-old 
procedure  abolished  by  statute :  but  long  before  this,  if  the 
]ilaintirt' was  well  advLsed,  he  cnuld  always  prevent  his  nppnnent 
from  escaping  in  this  easy  fa.shion. 
The  We  have  spoken   of  "trial  by  jury."     That   tei-m    naturally 

juryTriai.  ''alls  u])  before  our  minds  a  set  of  twelve  men  called  into  court 
in  order  that  tliey  may  listen  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  give 
a  tnie  verdict  "  according  to  the  evidence,"  and,  in  siiort,  act  as 
judges  of  those  questions  of  fact  that  are  in  dispute.  But  it  is 
verv  long  after  Henry  H.'s  day  before  trial  by  jury  takes  this 
form.  ( Jriyinall}'  the  jurors  are  called  in,  not  in  order  that  thej- 
may  hear,  liut  in  nnU-r  that  they  may  give,  evidence.  They  are 
witnesses.  They  are  neighbours  of  the  parties  ;  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  know  before  they  come  inti)  court  the  facts  about 
which  they  are  to  testify.  They  are  chosen  by  the  sheriff  to 
re]5resent  the  neighbourhood — indeed,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
being  "  the  neighbourhood,"  "  the  country  " — and  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  coiuitry,  will  know  the  facts.  In  the  twelftli  centiny 
pojiulation  was  sparse,  and  men  really  knew  far  more  of  the 
doings  of  tiieir  neighboiu's  than  we  know  nowadays.  It  was 
expected  that  all  legal  transactions  would  take  place  in  public  : 
the  conveyance  of  land  was  made  in  open  court,  the  wife  vvas 
endowed  at  the  church-door,  the    man   who   bought   cattle   in 
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secret  ran  a  great  Imt  just  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  thief :  every 
three  weeks  a  court  was  hekl  in  the  viOage,  and  all  the  art'airs  of 
every  villager  were  discussed.  The  verdict,  then,  was  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  countryside ;  and  if  the  twelve  jurors  perjured 
themselves,  the  verdict  of  another  jury  of  twenty-four  might 
send  them  to  prison  and  render  them  infamous  for  ever.  In 
course  of  time,  and  by  slow  degrees — degrees  so  slow  that  we 
can  hardly  detect  them — the  jury  put  oti' its  old  and  acquired  a 
new  character.  Sometimes,  when  the  jurors  knew  nothing  of 
the  facts,  witnesses  wIki  did  kimw  the  facts  would  be  called  in 
to  su2:)ply  the  requisite  information.  As  human  affairs  grew 
more  complex,  the  neighbours  whom  the  sheriff  summoned 
became  less  and  less  able  to  perform  their  original  duty,  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  the  evidence  given  in  their  presence 
by  those  witnesses  who  were  sunmioned  by  the  ])arties.  In  the 
fifteenth  centur}-  the  change  had  taken  place,  tlniugh  in  yet 
later  days  a  man  who  had  been  summoned  as  a  juror,  and  who 
sought  to  escape  on  the  groimd  that  he  alread\-  knew  something 
of  the  facts  m  question,  would  be  told  that  he  had  given  a  very 
good  reason  for  his  being  placed  in  the  jury-box.  We  niay  well 
say,  therefore,  that  trial  by  jmy,  though  it  has  its  roots  in  the 
E'rankish  inquest,  grew  up  on  English  soil ;  and  until  recent 
times  it  was  distinctive  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  all  other  forms  of  legal  j^rocedure  had  been 
gi'adually  supplanted  by  that  which  canonists  and  civilians  had 
constructed  out  of  ancient  Roman  elements. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  employment  of  the  inc[uest  in  criminal 
criminal  cases.  The  Frankish  kings  had  employed  it  for  the  Procedure, 
purpose  of  detecting  crime.  Do  }-ou  suspect  any  of  murder, 
robbery,  larcen}',  or  the  like  ?  This  question  was  addressed  by 
royal  officers  to  selected  represeirtativ'es  of  every  neighbourhood, 
and  answered  upon  oath,  and  the  suspected  persons  were  .sent  to 
"  the  judgment  of  God."  The  Church  borrowed  this  procedure  ; 
the  bishop  could  detect  ecclesiastical  offences  as  the  king 
detected  crimes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  particular  form 
of  the  inquest  had  made  its  way  into  England  some  half-century 
b(^fore  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  we  hear  very  little  about  it 
until  the  days  of  Henry  II.  He  ordained  that  it  should  be  used 
upon  a  very  large  scale  and  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  practice, 
both  by  the  justices  whom  ho  sent  to  visit  the  counties  and  by 
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the  sheritt's.  From  his  time  onwaivl  a  statement  made  upon 
oath  by  a  set  of  jurors  representin^■  a  hundred,  to  the  ett'cet  tliat 
such  an  one  is  suspected  of  such  a  crime,  is  sutHcient  to  put  a 
man  upon  his  trial.  It  is  known  as  an  inihctment.  It  takes  its 
place  beside  the  old  accusation,  or  "  appeal,"  urged  by  the  person 
whii  has  been  wronged,  by  the  man  whose  goods  have  been 
stolen  iir  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  murdered  man.  It  is  but 
an  acmsation.  however,  and  in  Henry's  days  the  indicted  person 
takes  his  chance  at  the  hot  iron  or  the  cold  water;  God  maj' 
be  for  him,  though  man  be  against  him.  But  already  some 
suspicion  is  shown  of  the  so-called  judgment  of  Ciod  ;  for  though 
he  comes  clean  from  the  ordeal,  he  has  to  leave  the  country, 
swearing  never  to  return.  At  last,  in  121-5,  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Coimcil  forbade  the  clergy  to  take  part  in  tliis  superstitious  rite. 
After  tliis  we  hear  no  more  in  England  of  the  ordeal  as  a  legal 
process,  though  in  much  later  days  the  popular  belief  that 
witches  will  swim  died  hard,  and  many  an  old  woman  was  put  in 
the  pond.  The  judges  of  the  thirteenth  ('cntury  had  no  substi- 
tute ready  to  take  the  place  of  that  supernatiu-al  test  of  which 
an  enlightened  Pope  had  deprived  them.  Of  course,  if  the 
indicted  pers^m  will  agree  to  accept  the  verdict  of  his  neighbours, 
will  "  put  himself  upon  his  country" — that  is,  upon  the  neigh- 
liiiurliKod — for  good  and  ill,  all  is  easy.  Those  who  have  indicted 
him  as  a  suspicious  (diaracter  can  now  be  asked  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  no  :  and  if  they  say  that  he  is  guilty,  there  will  be  no 
liavm  in  hanging  him,  for  he  consented  to  the  trial,  and  lie  must 
abide  the  consequences.  To  make  the  trial  yet  fairer,  one  may 
call  in  a  second  jury  dift'erent  from  that  which  indicted  him. 
Here  is  the  origin  of  those  two  juries  wliicli  we  see  emploj'cd  in 
our  own  days — the  grand  j my  that  indicts,  and  the  petty  jury 
that  tries.  But  suppose  that  he  will  not  give  his  consent  ;  it  is 
by  no  lueans  obvious  that  the  testimony  of  his  neighbours  ought 
to  be  treated  as  conclusive.  Hitherto  he  has  been  able  to 
invoke  the  judgment  of  God,  and  can  we  now  deprive  him  of 
this  ancient,  this  natural  right  ?  No,  no  one  can  be  tried  by  jury 
who  docs  not  consent  to  be  so  tried.  But  wdiat  we  can  do  is 
this— we  can  comjiel  him  to  give  his  consent,  we  can  starve  him 
into  ffivins'  his  consent,  and,  again,  we  can  cinicken  the  .slow 
action  of  starvation  by  laying  him  out  naked  on  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon  anil  heaping  weights  upon  his  chest  until  he  says  that 
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he  will    iibide    by    the   verdict    of  his  fellows.     And  so  we   :ire 

brou'dit  to  the   iiedaiitic  crueltv  of  the   "peine  forte  ct  dure."  "Peine 
T       '    •        1  ,        .  1  "         1  1  11   Forte  et 

hven   ui   the  seventeenth  century  there  were   men  wiio   would  Dure." 

endure  the  agony  of  being  pressed  to  death  rather  than  utter  the 

few  words  which  would  have  sulijected  them   to  a  trial  by  jury. 

They  had  a   reason  for  their  fortitude.     Had  they  been  hanged 

lis  felons    their    property    would    have    been    eontiscated,   their 

children  would   have  been  penniless  :  while,  as  it  was,  they  left 


PEESSIXG    TO    DE.4.TH. 

(Frmn  a  painted  glass  medalUon  in  the  Election  Hcdl,  Eton  College. 

By  ]ieiinissiou  of  the  Frnmst  of  Eton  College,) 

the  world  obstinate,  indeed,  but  luiconvicted.  All  thi.s — and 
until  1772  men  might  still  be  pressed  to  death — takes  us  back 
to  a  time  when  the  ordeal  seems  the  fair  and  natural  mode  of 
a.scertaining  guilt  and  innocence,  when  the  jury  is  still  a  new- 
fangled  institution. 

Tlie  indictment,  we  have  said,  took  its  place  beside  the 
"  appeal  " — the  old  private  accusation.  Tlie  owner  of  the  stolen 
goods,  the  kinsman  of  the  nuu-dered  man,  might  .still  iiro.se- 
cute  his  suit  in  the  old  manner,  and  offer  to  prove  his  asser- 
tions by  his  bodj'.  The  Church  had  not  abolished,  and  could 
not  abolish,  the  judicial  combat,  for  thdugh  in  truth  it  was  an 
ordeal,  no  priestly  benediction  of  the  instruments  that  were  to  be 
used  was  necessary.  By  slow  degrees  iir  the  thirteenth  century 
the  accused  acquired  the  right  of  refusing  his  accuser's  challenge 
and  of  putting  himself  ujion  a  jury.      \\'hat  is  more,  the  judges 
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began  to  favour  the  ■'  indietnient "  and  to  discouraw  the 
"  appeal  "  bv  all  possible  means.  They  required  of  the  accuser 
a  punctilious  observance  of  ancient  feirnialities,  and  would 
C[uash  his  accusation  if  he  were  guilty  of  the  smallest  blunder- 
ytill,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  we  occasionally  hear  of 
battles  being  fought  over  criminal  cases.  In  particular  a  con- 
victed felon  would  sometimes  turn  "  approver " — that  is  to 
say,  he  would  obtam  a  pardon  conditional  on  his  ridding  the 
world,  by  means  of  his  appeals,  nf  snnie  tiu'ee  or  f<.)ur  other 
felons.  If  he  failed  in  his  cndravdui-,  lie  was  forthwith  hanged. 
But  those  who  were  not  aiiti([narians  must  have  l(.ing  ago 
ceased  to  believe  that  siich  a  barbarism  as  trial  by  battle 
was  possible,  when  in  ISLS  a  ease  arose  which  showed  them 
tliat  they  had  inadequatel}'  gauged  tiie  den.se  conservatism 
(if  tlie  laws  of  tlieir  coimtry.  One  ilary  Ashfoixl  was  foiuid 
drowned;  one  Abraham  Thornton  was  indicted  for  nnu'dering 
her;  a  .jury  ac([uitted  him.  But  the  verdict  did  nut  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  and  the  brother  of  the  dead  girl  had  recoin-se 
to  an  "  appeal " :  to  this  accusation  the  previous  acquittal  was 
no  answ-er.  Thornton  declared  himself  ready  to  defend  his 
innocence  by  his  bod}",  and  threw  down,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  as  his  gage  of  battle,  an  antique  gauntlet,  "  without 
either  fingers  or  thumb,  made  of  white  tanned  skin,  orna- 
mented with  sewn  tracery  and  silk  fringes,  crossed  by  a  narrow 
band  of  red  leather,  ^vith  leathern  tags  ;md  thongs  for  fasten- 
ing." The  judges  did  their  best  to  discover  some  slip  in  his 
procedure  ;  but  he  h;id  been  careiiil  and  well  advised  ;  even 
his  glove  was  of  the  true  medieval  pattern.  So  there  was 
nothing  tbr  it  but  to  declare  that  he  was  witliiu  his  rights, 
and  could  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  jury  if  he  ]ire- 
ferri'd  to  tight.  His  adversary  had  im  mind  to  tight,  and  so 
let  the  glove  alone.  After  this  crowning  scandal  Parliament 
at  last  bestirred  itself,  and  in  the  year  of  grace  1819  completerl 
the  work  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  by  abolishing  the  last  of  tlie 
(irdcals. 

If  we  regard  it  as  an  engine  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
aud  fnr  the  punishment  of  malefactors,  the  medieval  jury 
was  a  chmisv  thing.  Too  often  its  verdicts  must  liave  repre- 
sented guess-worlv  and  tlie  tittle-tattle  of  the  countryside. 
Sometimes  a  man  nnist  have  !4<ine  to  the  gallows,  not  becausG 
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anj'one  liad  scni  liim  (■(iiniiiit  a  crime,  not  because  giiilt 
hiul  been  brought  home  to  him  by  a  cari'fully  tested  chain 
of  proved  facts,  but  because  it  was  notorious  tluit  he  was 
just  the  man  from  wlicmi  a  murder  or  a  robbery  might  be 
expected.  Only  by  sh)u-  degrees  did  the  judges  insist  that 
the  jurors  ought  to  listen  to  evidence  given  by  witnesses  in 
open  coiirt,  and  rely  only  upon  the  evidence  that  was  there 
given.  Even  when  this  step  had  been  taken,  it  was  long- 
before  our  modern  law  of  evidence  took  sliape,  long  before 
the  judges  laid  down  such  rules  as  that  "  hearsay  is  not  evi- 
dence," and  that  testimony  whicdi  might  show  that  the  prisoner 
had  connnitted  other  crimes  was  not  relevant  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  ^Perpetrated  the  particular  oflence  of  whi(di 
he  stood  indicted. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  ordeal 
— and  about  this  we  know  very  little — we  may  be  fairly  certain 
that  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  tlie  escape  of  the  guilty  was  far 
commoner  than  the  punishment  of  the  guiltless.  After  some 
hesitation  our  \:nv  had  adopted  its  well-known  rule  that  a 
jiuy  can  give  n(.)  verdict  vmless  the  twelve  men  arc  all  of  one 
mind.  To  obtain  a  condemnatory  unanimity  was  not  easy  if 
the  accused  was  a  man  of  good  family;  one  out  of  every 
twelve  of  his  neighbours  that  might  be  taken  at  random 
would  stand  out  loyally  for  his  innocence.  Bribery  could  do 
much  ;  seigniorial  influcncf?  could  do  more  :  the  sheriff,  who 
was  not  incorruptible,  and  had  liis  own  likes  and  dislikes, 
could  do  all,  since  it  was  for  him  to  find  the  jury.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  denoimce  as  unconstitutional  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed under  Tudors  and  Stuarts  of  making  jurors  answer  for 
their  verdicts  before  the  King's  Council  :  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  us  to  make  certain  that  the  jury  system  would  have  lived 
through  the  sixteenth  century  had  it  not  been  for  the  action 
of  this  somewhat  irrrgular  check.  For  tlie  rest,  we  may 
notice  that  the  jury  of  the  Jliddle  Ages,  if  it  is  to  be  called 
a  democratic  institiUion,  can  be  called  so  only  in  a  medieval 
sense.  Thr  jiu'ors  were  freeholders.  The  great  uia.ss  of 
Englishmen  were  not  freeholders.  The  peasant  who  was 
charged  with  a  crime  was  acquitted  or  convicted  by  the  word 
of  his  neighbours,  but  by  the  word  <if  neighbours  who  considered 
themselves  ver}-  mueli  his  superidrs. 


ers 
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If,  however,  we  lnok  luiclc  to  those  nld  chiys,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  deploring  not  so  nmch  that  some  men  of  whose  giult 
we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  are  sent  to  the  gallows,  as  that 
many  men  whose  guilt  is  but  too  obvious  cseape  scot-free\ 
We  take  up  a  roll  upon  whieh  the  presentments  of  the  jurors 
are  reeorded.  Everywhere  the  same  tale  meets  our  eye.  "  Male- 
factors rame  by  night  to  the  house  of  such  an  one  at  such  a 
place;  they  slew  him  and  his  wife  and  liis  sons  and  his 
dauffhters,  and  robbed  his  house;  we  do  not  know  who  they 
were :  we  suspect  no  one."  Such  organisation  as  there  was 
Maraud-  for  the  pursuit  of  theso  marauders  was  utterly  inefficient.  Every 
good  and  lawful  man  is  bound  to  follow  the  hue  and  cry  when  it 
is  raised,  and  the  village  reeve,  or  in  later  days  the  village 
constable,  ought  to  put  himself  at  the  liead  of  this  improvised 
and  unprofessional  ])olice  force.  But  it  was  improvised  and 
unprofessional.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  boroughs  there  was 
no  regular  plan  of  watch  and  ward,  no  one  wliose  business  it 
was  to  keep  an  ej'c  on  men  of  suspicious  halnits,  (jr  to  weave 
the  strav  threads  of  evidence  into  a  halter.  The  neighbours 
who  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  stolen  cattle  to  the  coiuUy 
boundary  were  apt  to  ttu'u  back,  every  man  to  his  plough. 
"Let  Gloucestershire  folk  mind  Gloucestershire  rogues."  They 
would  be  fined,  when  the  justices  came  round,  for  neglect  of 
their  duties — for  the  sheriff,  or  the  coroner,  or  someone  else, 
would  tell  tales  of  them — but  meanwhile  their  hay  was  about, 
and  the  weather  was  rainy.  Even  when  the  jurors  know  the 
criminal's  name,  the  chances  seem  to  be  ([uite  ten  to  one  that 
he  has  not  been  captured.  Nothing  coidd  then  be  done  but 
outlaw  hini.  At  fmr  successive  county  courts — the  county  court 
was  held  moiUh  by  month — a  proclamation  calhng  upon  him  to 
present  himself,  "to  romc  in  to  the  king's  peace,"  would  bo 
made,  and  at  the  fifth  court  he  would  bo  declared  an  outlaw. 
It  after  this  he  were  caught,  then,  unless  he  coidd  obtain  some 
favoiu-  from  the  king,  he  would  be  condenmed  to  death  with- 
out any  investigation  being  made  of  his  guilt  or  innocence; 
the  mere  fac^t  of  his  outlawry  being  proved,  .sentence  followed 
as  a  matter  of  cour.se.  But  the  old  law  had  been  severer  than 
this  :  to  slay  the  outlaw  wherever  he  may  be  fiumd  was  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  every  true  man,  and  even 
in    the    middle    of   the  thiitct  ntli    century    this    was    still    the 
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ciistoiiuu-y  l:iw  Oi  the  Welsh  maivhes.  The  outlaw  of  real  life 
was  not  the  inctnresque  tigure  that  we  have  seen  upon  the 
stage ;  if  he  and  his  men  were  really  "  merry  "  in  the  green- 
wood, they  were  merry  in  creditable  circumstances.  Still,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  attracted  at  times  a  orood  deal  of 
romantic  sympathy,  even  in  the  ages  which  really  knew  him. 
This  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  brutal  stringency  of  the 
forest  laws,  which  nuist  be  charged  with  the  stupid  blunder 
of  punishing  small  offences  with  a  rigour  which  should  have 
been  reserved  for  the  worst  crimes. 

The  worst  crimes  were  common  enough.  Every  now  and 
then  the  king  and  the  nation  would  be  alarmed,  nor  needlessly 
alarmed,  by  the  prevalence  of  murder  and  highway  robbery. 
A  new  ordinance  would  be  issued,  new  instructions  would  be 
given  to  the  judges,  sheritis  would  be  active,  and  jurors  would 
be  eager  to  convict ;  a  good  deal  of  hanging  would  be  done, 
perhaps  too  indiscriminately.  But  so  soon  as  the  panic  was 
over.  Justice  would  settle  down  into  her  old  slusaish  habits. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  life  was  ver}-  insecure ;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  nocturnal  marauding,  and  the  knife  that 
every  Englishman  wore  was  apt  to  stab  upon  slight  j)ro- 
vocation. 

The  C'hui'ch  had  not  mended  matters  by  sanctifying  places 
and  pei'sons.  In  very  old  days  when  the  blood-feud  raged,  when 
punishment  and  vengeance  were  very  nuich  one,  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  there  should  be  holy  places  to  which  a  man  might 
flee  when  the  avenger  of  blood  was  behind — places  where  no 
drop  of  blood  might  be  spilt  without  sacr'ilege.  They  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  jieacemaker.  The  bishop  or  priest 
would  not  yield  up  the  fugitive  who  lay  panting  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  until  terms  had  been  made  between  him  and  his 
pursuers.  But  at  a  later  time  when  the  State  was  endeavour- 
ing to  punish  criminals,  and  there  would  be  no  punishment 
until  after  trial,  the  sanctuary  was  a  public  nuisance.  The  law 
was  this: — If  a  criminal  entered  a  church  ho  was  safe  from 
pursuit ;  the  neighbours  who  were  pursuing  him  were  bound 
to  beset  the  chiu"ch,  prevent  his  escape,  and  send  for  the 
coroner.  Sometimes  they  would  remain  encamped  round  the 
church  for  many  (hijs.  At  last  the  coroner  would  come,  and 
parley    with    the   fugitive.     If  he  confessed  his  crime,  then  he 
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ini^-ht.  "  alijuri'  the  realm"— that  is,  swear  to  leave  England 
within  a  certain  number  <it"  (hiys  (he  was  allowed  days  enont,dr 
to  enable  him  to  reach  the  nearest  seaport),  and  never  to 
return.  If  he  strayed  from  the  straight  road  which  led  to  the 
haven,  or  if  he  came  back  to  the  realm,  then  he  could  at  once 
be  sentenced  to  death.  For  a  man  to  take  sanctuary,  confess 
his  crime  and  aljiu'e  the  realm,  was  an  everyday  event, 
and  we  nuist  have  thus  shipped  off  manv  a  malefactor  to 
plunder  our  neighbours  in  France  and  Flanders.  If  the  man 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  would  neither  confess  to  a  crime, 
nor  submit  to  a  trial,  the  State  could  do  no  more  against  him. 
It  tried  to  teach  the  clergy  that  their  dutv  was  to  starve  him 
into  submission ;  but  the  clergy  resented  this  interference 
with  holy  thing.s.  A  bad  element  of  caprice  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  justice.  The  strong,  the  swift,  the 
premeditating  nuu-derer  cheated  the  gallows.  p]specially  in 
the  towns  he  migiit  fairly  complain  of  bad  luck  if  he  could 
not  slij:)  into  one  of  the  numerous  chui-ches  before  lii>  -was 
caught.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  had  not  plotted  his 
crime  would  get  hanged. 
Benefit  of  And  then  the  clero'v  stood  outside  the  criminal  law.     If  a 

clerk  in  holy  orders  committed  a  crime — this  was  the  law  of  the 
thirteenth  century — he  could  not  be  tried  for  it  in  a  lay  court. 
He  could  be  accused  there,  and  the  jtidges  might  ask  a  jury 
whether  he  was  guiltv  or  no  ;  but  even  though  they  found  him 
guilty,  this  was  no  trial.  At  the  request  of  his  bishop — and 
the  bishops  made  such  requests  as  a  matter  of  course — he 
was  handed  over  for  trial  in  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Such  a 
court  had  power  to  inflict  very  heavy  punishments.  It  might 
draw  no  drop  of  blood,  but  it  could  imprison  for  life,  besides 
being  able  to  degrade  the  clerk  from  his  orders.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  liowevcr,  we  hear  very  little  of  any  punishment  save 
that  of  degradation.  What  is  more,  the  criminal  procedure  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  was  of  an  absurdly  old- 
fashioned  and  clumsy  kind.  They  held  by  compurgation.  If 
the  accused  clerk  coidd  but  get  some  eleven  or  twelve  fi-iends 
of  his  own  profession  to  swear  that  they  believed  him 
innocent,  he  was  acquitted:  he  might  resume  his  criminal 
career.  (Jhurch  and  State  are  both  to  blaiiie  for  this  sad 
story.       The    Church    would   yield    no  jot    of   the    claims    that 
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were  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas  ;  the  lay  courts 
would  not  sutler  the  bishops  to  do  criminal  justice  in  a  really 
sei-ious  fashion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
worst  criminals — men  who  had  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury 
of  brutal  nun-ders  and  rapes — escaped  scot-free,  because  they 
liad  about  them  some  slight  savour  of  professional  holiness. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  iunnunity  was  shared  with 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  by  a  vast  nudtitude  of  men 
who  were  in  "  uanor  orders."  They  might  have  no  ecclesi- 
astical duties  to  perform ;  they  might  be  married  ;  they  might 
be  living  the  same  life  which  laymen  lived ;  but  they  stood 
outside  the  ordinary  criminal  law.  One  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages  was  this  "  benefit  of  clergy."  The  king's 
justices,  who  never  loved  it,  at  length  reduced  it  to  an  illcigical 
absurdity.  They  would  not  be  at  |iains  to  require  any  real  proof 
of  a  prisoner's  sacred  character.  If  he  could  read  a  line  in  a 
book,  tliis  would  do ;  indeed,  it  is  even  said  that  the  same 
verse  of  the  Psalms  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  every  prisnner, 
so  that  even  the  illiterate  might  escape  if  he  c<ndd  repeat  by 
lieart  those  saving  words.  Criminal  law  had  been  rough  and 
rndf,  and  sometimes  cruel  ;  it  had  used  the  gallows  too 
readily  ;  it  had  punished  with  death  thefts  which,  owing  to  a 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  were  becoming  petty  thefts. 
Still,  cruelty  in  such  matters  is  better  than  caprice,  and  the 
"  benefit  of  clergy "  had  made  the  law  ca{)ricious  without 
making  it  less  cruel 


SJfi,''-  It  "was  at  Hastings  that  the  hist  trial  of  the  old  military 
The  Art  of  system  of  the  English  was  made.  There  the  house-carles  of 
King  Harold,  backed  l)y  the  thegnhood  of  all  Southern  England 
and  the  disorderly  masses  of  the  levy  of  the  home  counties, 
drew  themselves  out  on  the  hillside  of  Senlac  to  fixce  an  enemy 
of  a  ditferent  sort  from  any  that  had  yet  been  seen  north  of  the 
Channel.  When  Dane  had  fought  Englishman,  the  battle  had 
generally  been  between  serried  bodies  of  foot-soldiery,  meeting 
fairly  face  to  face  in  dense  masses,  each  with  its  shield-wall  of 
warriors  standing  elbow  to  elbow,  and  hewing  at  each  other  over 
the  "'wall  of  war-lindens  "  till  <iu('  side  oi-  dtlicr  lia<l  tlif  uiastory. 
But  the  Normans  of  JJrd<e   Willi.-uii   had    learnt    fmui   their 
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Fraiikish  neighbours  the  new  method  of  fighting,  whieh 
in  the  tentli  century  had  superseded  on  the  Continent  the 
array  of  tlie  ancient  tribal  hosts.  While  the  Anglo-Danes  of 
Harold  stood  on  foot,  behind  their  wattled  palisades, 
forming  a  compact  shield-wall  like  their  ancestors  who 
had  fought  under  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the  Normans  and 
mercenary  French  of  "William  came  out  in  a  triple  line 
armed  in  three  divers  manners.  First  stood  the  archery, 
then  the  heavy- armed  foot,  who  still  represented  the  ancient 
method  of  armament,  then  the  great  bodies  of  mailed  horse- 
men, to  whom  the  English  had  nothing  to  oppose.  A 
few  years  before,  Earl  Ralph  of  Hereford  had  tried  to 
teach  the  English  thegnhood  the  art  of  lighting  on  horse- 
back ;  but  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  it.  When  he  led 
tiieni  against  the  Welsh,  disaster  had  followed,  and  the 
disaster  had  been  imiversally  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
"  Anglos  contra  morem  in  equos  pngnare  jussit."' '  It  only 
the  experiment  had  been  successful,  Hastings  might  have 
seen  a  very  different  end  to  its  battle. 
Cavalry.  AVilliam  the  Bastard  knew  only  too  well  how  to  <lral  with 

the  antiquated  array  of  the  English  aruu".  His  archers,  if 
unsupported  by  cavalry,  might  have  been  driven  off  the  field 
by  a  single  charge ;  his  cavalry,  if  unsupported  by  archers, 
might  have  surged  for  ever  against  the  formidable  .shield - 
wall  of  the  English.  But  by  combining  the  two  arms,  with 
perfect  skill,  he  won  his  crowning  victory.  The  English  could 
not  stand  for  ever  unmoved  under  the  deadly  hail  of  the 
Norman  arrows.  After  long  endm-ance  the  undisciplined 
masses  of  the  "  fyrd  "  siirang  out  from  behind  their  defences 
and  burst  down  from  the  heights  to  sweep  away  the  archery 
that  galled  tln'ui  so.  Then,  when  the  compact  shield-wall 
was  broken,  William  tlu-ust  his  liorscmen  into  the  gaps, 
and  the  steadfast  house-carles  of  Harold,  though  they  stood 
their  groimd  to  the  last  man,  were  slowly  hewn    dowai. 

"  So  Harold  Godwiuson  was  laid 
Across  his  brokt^u  baiiucr  cold 
Upon  tliP  blood-soaked  Sussex  mould, 
Aud  o'er  the  wrack  of  Scnlae  fichl 
Full-fod  the  grcy-nebbcd  raven  wlicidi'd." 

['  "He  ordered  the  English  to  fight  on  horseback,  contrary  to  their  custom."] 
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Tlie  Xtn-iiiau  Conquest  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
niihtuiy  organisation  of  England — the  s_ystcni  of  raising  the 
armed  iorce,  the  tactics  that  it  eui])loyt'd,  and  the  weapons  that 
it  used,  being  all  alike  new.  For  the  next  two  himdred  and 
tifiv   years  the    mailed    I'eiidal    horseman    was    to  be   the    main 


STORMING    A    STRONGHOLD  (fnmi  a  MS.  Biule). 
{Corpus  Christi  College,  CaiitbrUlge.) 


power  in  war.  The  Anglo-Norman  kings  continued  to  call 
out  the  Old  English  "  fyrd  "  on  occasion,  but  never  trusted  to 
it  as  their  chief  strength  ;  infantry  had  become  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  field.  It  was  the  mounted  followers  of  the 
Norman  knights  and  earls,  among  whom  William  had  dis- 
tributed the  lands  of  the  English  on  the  tenure  of  military 
service,  that  were  the  really  important  element  in  his  army. 
Clad    in    the    long   mail   shirt    and   iieakcd   lirlmct  with    na.sal. 
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be:ivin,f,i-  the  kite-shaped  Danish  shield,  and  using  the  lance 
as  their  chief  weapon,  the  Norman  horse  were  the  flower  of 
the  ohivalrv  of  Europe,  as  they  showed  not  only  on  Knglish 
soil,  but  in  Ikr-ofI'  rights  like  C'ivitella,  Durazx.o,  or  Antioch. 

Besides  introducing  the  supremacy  of  cavalry,  the  Normans 
Castles.  develiipi'(l  to  a  hitherto  unexampled  impoilance  the  Imilding 
of  castles  and  fortresses.  Saxon  and  iJani'  had  been  contented 
to  siu'roiuid  themselves  with  a  moat  and  palisade,  except 
when  (as  at  London  or  ('hester)  thev  cnulil  patch  up  and 
utilise  an  old  lidinan  town  wall.  T!ie  Normans  connaenced 
a  new  era  in  mihtary  building,  just  as  they  did  in  eccle- 
siastical building.  Conquered  England  was  lii'ld  down  by 
dozens  of  castles,  square  keeps  with  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness biiih.  of  solid  stone,  and  often  relying  solely  on  their 
own  strength  without  being  surrounded  liy  any  outworks. 
The  English  in  their  revolts,  could  never  storm  one  of  the 
new  castles  and  the  Norman  kings  themselves  had  always 
the  greatest  ditficultv  in  reducing  the  stronghold  of  a 
revolted  vassal.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  art  of  defence 
had  ([Uitc  oiitgiown  the  art  of  attack;  siege  engines  were 
few  and  ]iriimtive:  to  undermine  a  corner  of  the  castle, 
or  strive  ti>  set  it  on  fire,  was  the  most  that  a  besieger 
<(iiild  do  Starvation  was  tlie  only  sure  and  certain  way 
111  ri'ducmg  it.  and  uidess  the  castellan  had  been  caught 
unawares  and  tuqirovisioned.  the  [irocess  of  starvation  took 
many  months 

The  two  centuries  diu'ing  which  feudal  cavalry  was  supreme 
in  England  were  more  notable  for  their  sieges  than  for  their 
great  battles  in  the  open  field.  To  take  the  defensive  behind 
strong  walls  \v;is  so  far  more  profitable  a  policy  for  the  weaker 
party'  than  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  pitched  battle,  that 
campaigns  were  generally  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  sieges.  William  Kufus's  war  with  his 
revolted  vassals.  Henry  I.'s  struggle  with  liobert  de  JSelesnie, 
th(^  long  duel  between  Stephen  and  <i>ueeii  Miiud,  produced 
sieges  by  the  dozen  ;  but  only  two  really  inqiortant  battles, 
that  of  the  Standard,  in  11:1S,  and  Lincoln,  in  114L  Tenchebrai 
and  Bremule,  the  two  Continental  fights  of  Hemy  L,  were  mere 
cavalry  skirmish(>s.  The  details  of  the  fight  of  fjincoln  show 
the    all-importance    of    cavalry.      The    king  had   his   infantry 
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massed  in  the  centre,  and  his  horse  on  the  flanks  ;  the  Earls 
of  Chester  and  (Tl(jiieester,  his  adversaries,  had  three  bodies  of 
horse  as  their  main  hne.  flanked  by  some  Welsh  hght  infantry 
on  the  wintrs.  The  battle  was  settled  by  the  king's  horse  being 
driven  ofl'  the  field  by  that  of  the  barons,  when  the  niass  of 
infantry  in  the  centre,  where  Stephen  himself  stood,  was  sur- 
rounded and  gradually  broken  up  by  charges  of  the  victorious 
cavalry  of  the  two  earls. 


ATTACK    OS    A    STllU-VlillOLl),    SIIUHIXU    USE    OF    CllOSS-liUH  ■ 

iTriuity  Ci^lh'(ji',  Ci'mhrifl'ie.) 

The  Battle  of  the  Standan!  dl.l.S;  p.  -STl)  difl'ered  fi'nia  the  The  Battle 
other  engagements  of  the  time  in  being  mainly  fought  between  gj^^^rd 
infantry.  The  arm\-  of  David  of  Scotland  was  composed  of  wild 
tribal  levies  of  Highland  and  (Talw(>gian  footmen,  with  only  two 
hundred  mailed  knights  wlm  .served  about  the  king's  person. 
The  English  army  which  ojijiosed  him  was  the  levy  of  Yorkshire, 
with  a  comparativeh-  small  body  of  fully  armed  knights  to  back 
it.  Hence  the  righting  consisted  of  a  series  of  dashes  made  by 
the  unrlisciplined  Scots  against  the  level  front  of  spears  and  axes 
■■•hich  the  Vorkshiremen  opposed  to  them.  Ai-chery  mainly 
28 
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SL'ttled  the  (lay  :  tor  the  English — for  the  first  tinir  on  record — 
hail  hrought  many  bowmen  into  the  Held,  to  whom  the  Scots 
had  notliing  to  oppose.  The  only  cavalry  charge  of  the  day 
oceurred  when  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland  lirokc  for  a  moment 
the  Engli.sh  left  wing  by  a  desperate  onslaught  at  the  head  of 
his  little  squadron  of  two  hundred  knights.  Mut  this  success 
was  not  followed  up:  they  were  scattered  and  hewn  down,  and 
tinally  only  ■■eight  took  their  liarness  safely  back  to  Scotland." 

From  the  days  of  Stephen  to  those  of  Edward  I.  there  i.s 
not  much  to  record  in  the  way  of  change  in  the  tactics  of 
English  armies.  The  cavahy  still  rniKiincd  the  gn.'atcr  jiower, 
while  infantry  -^vas  only  treated  as  an  aii.xiliary.  Kichard  I., 
the  greatest  soldier  of  his  day,  whose  tactics  in  I'ah'stine  were 
the  admiration  of  all  his  contemporaries,  tudy  leaves  his  mark 
on  our  military  annals  in  virtue  of  his  introdiic'tion  of  the  cross- 
Ihiw.  luid  his  systematic  castlediuilding.  That  tlic  cross-bow 
passed  as  a  decisive  and  important  weapon  shows  how  little  the 
archery  of  P^ngland  had  yet  developed  :  the  long-bow  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  in  the  assize  of  arms  of  Henry  II.  ( llNl),  no  class 
of  subjects  of  the  realm  is  required  to  come  to  war  with  bow 
and  arrows;  the  yeomen,  who  in  after  generations  formed  tlic 
invmcililc  an  ln'i'X'  o|  Kngland,  were  bidden  to  e(]ui])  themseh-es 
with  liaulierk  and  spear.  The  cross-bow  was  mainly  in  X\w 
hands  ot'  foreign  mercenaries:  Richard  and  John  l)oth  kiqit 
bands  of  ( 'ontineiital  cross-bowmen  in  pav.  and  the  si.'cond  battle 
of  Lincoln  (I21G)  was  mainly  won  b}-  the  strong  shooting  of  the 
mercenary  cross-bowmen  of  Fawkes  de  Breaute,  John's  French 
captain  of  adventurei^s. 

The  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  has  one  point  of 
interest  which  iiinst  be  noted — the  supplementing  (.if  the 
feudal  levies  by  the  hiring  of  jjrofessional  soldii/rs  of  fortune. 
Kings  who,  like  llenr\'  II.  and  Richard  1.,  waged  long  wars  far 
from  home,  felt  the  gravest  inconvenience  from  the  character 
of  the  armies  which  they  led.  A  feudal  host  could  onl\-  be 
kej)t  in  the  tield  tor  a,  short  time;  it  was  untrainc'd,  nndis- 
ciplined,  and  disorderly.  Long  si-rvice  away  from  home  it 
Would  not  brook.  So  (he  kings  were  driveiL  to  ihe  expedient 
of  eiu])lovin'4'  large  bodies  of  mercenaries,  who  would  keep  the 
fii'ld  loi-  au\'  space  of  tiuii'.  and  would  serve  as  long  as  they 
were   ]iaid.      Henr\    II.  made  habit  iial    the   institution  of  sciltage, 
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an  invention  of  his  grandfatlu'i-  Henry  1.,  liy  which  every  one 
v.-as  allowed  to  eonipoinid  for  personal  service  with  the  kinj,', 
hy  jiayino-  a  fixed  snm  for  every  shield  that  he  was  feudally 
bound  to  hrini;-  to  the  host.  The  device  was  accepted  with 
content,  and  for  distant  expeditions  tlio  king  in  futin-e  raised 
large  bodies  of  mercenaries,  paid  with  the  funds  which  the 
scutage  brought  him  in.  For  expeditions  nearer  home,  against 
Welsh,  or  Scots,  or  native  rebels,  botii  the  feudal  levy 
and  the  national  "  fyrd "  were  still  employed.  It  was,  for 
example,  mainly  the  native  levy-en-masse  \vdiirb  routed  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  mercenaries  at  Fornham  in  1174,  and 
took  Bedford  from  the  rebellious  Fawkes  de  Breaute  in  1224. 
The  Art  of  While  the  art  of  war  still  remained  almost  stationary  as  to 

D£f6]lC6. 

war  in  the  open  field,  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  fortitica- 
ti(_)n  never  ceased  to  progress.  The  old  Xoi'man  castle,  with 
its  square  and  massive  keep,  was,  in  the  twelfth  century^ 
surrounded  by  outer  defences,  which  grew  more  and  more 
complicated.  First  outer  walls  were  added  to  the  towers, 
then  thest'  outer  -walls  were  strengthened  with  gate-towers, 
and  other  towers  were  inserted  in  the  encehiti'  to  provide  a 
cross-tire  from  the  flank  against  any  attacks  made  i.m  the 
long  stretches  of  "curtain."  Machicolation'  and  projecting 
brattices  (galleries  standing  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall) 
were  added  to  enable  the  garrison  to  conmiand  the  ditch 
and  the  foot  of  the  walls  l.ietter  than  could  bo  done  from  the 
rampart  itself.  At  last  a  well-built  castle,  like  Richard  I.'s 
great  masterpiece  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  became  a  complicated 
mass  of  fortification,  with  concentric  lines  of  defence,  which 
could  be  held  one  after  another  in  succession  even  when  the 
besiegers  had  forced  the  outer  wall.  Meanwhile  in  the  art 
of  attack,  though  siege  engines — catapults,  mangonels,  and 
perriers  of  all  sorts — were  increased  in  immbcr  and  etliciency, 
they  were  still  ((uite  unable  to  cojk^  with  the  new  obstacles 
which  the  improved  fortification  threw  in  their  way.  Sieges 
lasted  for  month  after  month,  and  starvation  was  still  the 
only  absolutely  certain  method  of  attack.  A  persevering 
general  woidd  build  a  liiK^  of  circumvallation  round  the 
enemy's    walls,  and    leave    hunger    to    do    its   work.      The    only 

f  Openings    in    the    Hoor  of   a  projecting'   gallery,  through  which  missiles 
could  be  rlischarged  on  au  enemy  underneath.] 
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wa}'  of  hastening  a  protracted  but  hopeless  defence  was  to 
threaten  to  hang  the  garrison  if  they  resisted  after  all  chance 
of  suoconr  was  gone — a  threat  occasionally  carried  into  ex- 
ecution— as,  for  example,  b^'  Hubert  de  Burgh  at  Bedford, 
in   1224. 

It  is  with  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  warfare 
find  the  military  art   begin   to   show   signs   of   rapid    develop-  ^g^^^"^ 
mcnit      in     England,     and  Kings, 

that  the  tactics  which 
made  the  p]nglish  name  so 
ereat  in  war   in    the  four- 

o 

teenth  century  begin  to 
appear.  The  habitual  use 
of  the  long-bow,  a  weapon 
in  every  respect  superior 
to  the  cross  -  bow,  first 
appears  as  established  in 
the  Assize  of  Arms  of 
1252,  Avhen  all  holders  of 
forty  shillings  in  land  or 
nine  marks  in  chattels  are 
desired  to  provide  them- 
selves with  "a  sword, 
dagger,  bow  and  arrows." 
AVhencc  the  English  got 
their  long-bow  is  not  quite 
easy  to  decide ;  the  ^sor- 
mans  at  Hastings — as  the 

Baycux  Tapestry  clearly  shows — still  used  the  short  four-foot 
bow,  not  the  great  six-foot  weapon  with  its  cloth-yard  arrow. 
It  was  the  short-bow,  too,  that  won  the  liattle  of  the 
Standard.  Probably  the  Anglo-Norman  learnt  to  use  the 
long-bow  from  the  south  Welsh,  whose  enormous  bows  and 
hea\y  arrows  are  celebrated  by  Giraldus  C'ambrensis  in  tlie 
last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  Giraldus  had  seen  the 
archers  of  Gwont  send  a  shaft  into  a  four-inch  door  so  that 
the  point  stood  out  on  the  farther  side.  At  any  rate,  the 
long-bow  was  well  known  by  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  though  it  was  reserved  for  Edward  I.  to  exalt  it 
as  the  great   national   weapon.      But   in   the   French   wars   of 
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Henry  III.,  and  even  as  late  as  flic  'W'ulsh  war  of  12S1,  ve 
timl  the  cross-l)0\v  still  licM  in  lii^li  este(?ni,  pcrliajis  oven  in 
lii^i^her  esteem  than  the  rival  that   was  ere  long  to  sujiersede  it. 


W.  LAIRD      A'pi.y 
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ittle  is  known  eonceniing  the  tiiTt  which  carried 
^\'illialn  and  his  army  to  England.  The  contemporary 
chroniclers  were  not  men  possessed  of  special  naval  know- 
lodge,  and  the  acconnts  given  by  them  ditVcr  considerably 
one  from  another.  (Jiie  historian  gives  the  nnmlier  of  vessels 
as  four  lumdred  ships,  each  with  a  large  mast  and  sail,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  transport  boats:  another  tells  ns  that 
tliero  wei-e  thrc(  thonsand  craft  carrying  sails  ;  a  third  sj>eaks 
of  nine  himdred  and  seven  great  ships ;  and  William  of 
Poitiers  says  that,  althongh  Agamemnon  conquered  Troy  with 
a  thousand  vessi'ls,  William  needed  more  to  conciner  England. 
Nor  can  we  bo  certain  as  to  the  sizes  and  types  of  ships 
engaged.  The  chief  source  of  information  n|ion  these  jidints 
is  the  Bayenx  Ta|)estry.  There  is  .some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  destination  and  intent  of  this  tapestry,  though  its  age 
is  certainly  not  remote  from  the  date  of  the  events  it  dojiiets  ; 
it  has  even  been  conjectured  to  be  the  wtirk  of  English  ladies 
at  the  Norman  Court.  In  no  age  have  women,  especially 
those  of  gentle  birth,  had  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  ships  and  ship-life.  They  cannot,  more- 
over, be  expected  to  appreciate  the  imjiortance  of  a  block, 
the  significance  of  a  rope  or  stay,  or  the  force  of  the  laws 
which  govern  a  ship's  stability  and  seaworthiness.  It  cannot, 
therefor(\  Ije  supposed  that  the  workers  of  the  Bayenx 
Tapestry  have  left  us  an  exact  and  trustworthy  representation 
of  the  details  of  such  vessels  as  they  may  have  .seen  and 
voyaged  in.  Indeed,  there  is  spe<Mric  as  well  as  prosmn]itive 
evidence  that  tlie  needlework  disdains  accuracy,  and  aims 
only  at  genera]  effects.  In  the  Tapestry,  for  example,  William's 
own  ship  is  shown,  witli  its  stern  decorateil  with  the  effigy  ot 
a  boy  blowing  a  horn  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  gontalon,' 
and  with  its  bow  bearing  a  Yion'a  liead  as  a  figurehead,  but  a 
contempoi-ary  .MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Liiirary  savs  that  on  the 
bow    of   William's   ship,   the  Morn,  Matilda,   who    had    ordered 

l'  .\  iit'iiiiDu  with  several  streamers,  on  either  a  lance  or  a  revolving  frame.] 
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the  vessel  to  be  built,  causeil  tu   be  plm-rd  a  golden  boy,  with 

his  right  index   finger  pointing  to  England,  and  with  his   left 

hand  pressing  an  ivory  horn  to  his  lips;  and  Waee  corroborates 

this  account  of  the  ])risiti(in  of  the   Imy. 

Norman  None  of  tlic  sliii)s   of    tlic   iicriod   wcro   lai'Lie ;  and  it   seems 

Ships.  1     I  I       1  ■         •  ■  -1  • 

probalili'   that  \tj\\\  it  any.  ot  thoni    wen.'    ot    more    than    about 

thirty    tons    burthen.      Tliey    were    clincher-buih.    oi'.    in    other 

words,  their  planks  were  laid  on  so  that    each  o\w    overlapped 

the  upper    edge  of    the    one    inuuediately    below    it,  and    they 

were  constructed  on  the    beach    and    launched    bows  foremost. 

Both  bow  and  stern  Avere  raised,  and.  in   the  case  of  the  lar<rer 

o 

vessels,  both  bore  stmic  kind  ot'  oi'iiamciii.  There  was  never 
niori'  than  one  mast,  wliicli  was  stepjied  amid.ships,  and  which 
could  lie  struck  by  being  lowered  down  forward.  It  curried  a 
single  yard,  and  a  hig-sail  whi<'h  was  often  parti-colotired,  and 
which  was  sometimes  covered  witli  a  deeorative  design.  At 
the  mastdiead  there  was  neither  trucl;  nor  \ane,  except  in  the 
chief  vessel  of  a  scpiadron  or  fleet.  The  Tapestry  represents 
the  Miivit  to  have  carried,  at  the  masthead,  a  sort  of  square 
white  Ijanner  cliarged  with  a  gold  upright  cross  within  a  blue 
bordi'r,  tlie  whole  surmounted  by  a  gold  erciss.  Waco  describes 
the  mast-head  as  having  borne  a  huitern  and  a,  gilt  brass 
vane.  The  steersman  sat  in  the  stern,  holding  in  liis  left 
liand  the  slieet,  and  in  his  I'ight  the  steering-jjaddle,  or 
cliiciis.  It  is  not  Hkely  tliat  tlie  hu'gest.  siiips  carried  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  men.  The  free!)oard  of  all  tlie  vessels  was 
low,  ,ind  it  was  no  doubt  witli  tlie  objeet  of  heightening  it, 
and  so  keeping  out  a  certain  amount  of  spray,  that  the 
soldiers  who  were  on  board  disposed  their  shields  around  the 
gunwalt\  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  William's  ships 
were  decked,  and  it  may  he  safely  assumed  that  in  bad 
weather  they  were  exceedingly  unsafe  and  lerriblv  uncomfort- 
able. Jiefore  the  expedition  started,  and  while  it  was  lying 
oft'  Saint-Valery-en-(.'aux.  several  of  the  vessels  foundered  at 
their  anchors:  and.  seeing  Imw  long  llie  fleet  was  (lela\<'d.  it 
is  only  surprising  that  there  were  not  many  more  losses  of 
this  kind.  The  vessels,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  appear  to 
have  bei'u  always  caret'idly  painted,  generail\-  A\illi  horizontal 
stri])es  of  different  colours.  They  were  not.  it  imist  be  su])- 
posed,    vvvy    costh'    to    build,    for    William,    alter    landing    at 
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Pevcnsev,  destroyed  the  whole  ofhis  flotilla:  and  this,  had  it  been 
diffienlt  to  replace  them,  ho  would  scarcely  have  done  merely 
in  <irder  to  impress  his  followers  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
for  them  no  retreat. 

The    only    tittings    of    the    Norman    yesscls    consisted,    a[i-  The 
parently,  of    the    mast    and  its    stays,    the    sail,  the    oars,    the  ^'""'S*- 
stccrinu'-paddle,  a  cable,  and  an  anchor,  which  was   carried  in- 
board, and  dropped,  as  now,  over  the  bows.     Some  of  William's 
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ships  carried  horses — to  the  number  of  from  three  to  eight — 
as  well  as  men:  but  there  are  no  signs  t.liat  any  special  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  animals :  and  the 
Tapestry  represents  them  as  beirig  landed  by  tlie  simple  ex- 
pedient of  being  driven  overboard  and  allnwiil  to  walk  or 
swim  ashore.  How  the  yard  was  connected  with  the  mast 
we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  whether  or  not 
blocks  were  used.  The  Normans,  were,  however,  acquainted 
with  l)locks,  for  they  employed  them  in  launching,  if  not  in 
rigging  and  working,  their  vessels. 

The  crews  that  manned  the  war-fleets  in    those    days  were  The 
made  up  of   several    elements.      There  were  a  few  professional  crews, 
seamen,  there  w-ere  large  mnnbcrs  of  soldiers,  and   there  were 
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a  great  many  adventurers,  scounilrels,  and  cut-throats.  Tlio 
disi-i[)line  hotli  in  England  and  in  Xoi-niandv  was  lax.  Harold, 
iuniirdiately  befure  the  invasion,  founil  himsiit'  iinalilc,  owing 
to  tlic  withdrawal  of  his  men,  to  keep  his  ships  in  eomniission, 
and  his  eonunauders  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  the 
powci-  of  meeting  W'ilHam  at  sea.  Wiiliain,  for  his  part,  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty,  first  in  collecting,  and  tlu'ii  in  keeping 
toy-ether,  his  forces.  He  bribed  his  great  noliles  and  the  clergy 
to  assist  him,  promising  them  monew  land,  or  slaves.  As 
an  inducement  to  Kemi,  priest  of  Fecamp,  he  held  cut  an 
English  bishopric  in  exchange  for  a  ship  and  a  score  of  inen- 
at-arms;  and,  wdien  his  followers  became  depressed  and  ap- 
prehensive, William  revived  their  s]iirits  not  only  by  reminding 
them  of  the  high  favour  with  which  the  Clnuvdi  regarded  the 
nndertaldng,  but  also  by  keeping  them  well  supplied  witli 
strong  drink.  'I'ln^  pirofcssional  seamen  were  probably  not 
lumicrous  enougli  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the  Hi'et.  It 
had  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Normans  to  foster  a  com- 
mercial navy;  and  'where  there  is  no  commercial  na\y  there 
cannot  be  manj-  seamen.  But  even  among  the  Normans  iliere 
seems  to  have  been  already  a  small  class  of  men  who  followed 
the  sea  as  a  calling,  and  who  made  their  descendants  seamen 
also.  Stephen  Eitz-Erard,  captain  of  the  Murn.  appareiUly 
belonged  to  this  class;  and  it  was  Thomas,  his  son,  or  grand- 
son, who,  in  1120,  was  ca,|)tain  of  the  Bhinchr  or  "  White  Shi|i "' 
upon  the  unhappv  occasion  when  William,  son  ol  lleui'v  1., 
and  many  of  his  noble  relatives  and  friends,  were  drowned 
aiiMiug  the  roc]i;s  in  the  llace  of  Catteville. 
Harold's  In   England,  du   the  oilier  hand,  trade  had  been  encouraged 

and  bad  flourished  aiuazingly.  The  River  Thames  was  always 
bdl  of  shipping,  English  and  foreign;  and  the  tolls  must  have 
auiouutcd  to  larec  sums.  Then'  can  be  no  (|Uestioii  that  the 
merchant  navw  under  Kdward  the  ( 'out'essoi-  and  Harold,  was 
\vY\  considerable  ;  neither  is  there  any  doubr  that  then'  was 
also  a  regular  war-nav}-.  There  had,  indeed,  bei.'U  one  ever  since 
the  (lavs  of  Ethelred.  It  had,  moreover,  been  calleil  out  for 
exci'i-ise  evt'ry  mwy  immediately  after  East(M'.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how  it  was  raised  and  paid  ;  but.  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  pai'l  of  it  was  hirnislied  and  manned  by  the 
leading  maritime   ports.       Dover  and  Sandwich,  it    not  all   the 
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placed  which  later  becaino  known  as  the  Cmtiue  Torts,  aud 
many  other  liaven.s.  were,  long  before  the  Conquest,  severally 
obliged  to  furnish  the  king  with  twenty  ships  for  fifteen  days, 
once  in  eveiy  year,  each  vessel  having  a  crew  of  twt>nty-one 
persons.  And  some  of  the  inland  towns  contributed  in  men, 
in  mone\",  or  in  kind.  There  were  also,  from  time  to  time, 
special  levies  for  ships,  and  there  was  the  permanent  tax 
called  Danegeld,  which  developed  into  a  fund  for  national 
defence.  There  was  thus,  in  England,  a  school  of  seamen  ot 
old  standing  aud  a  respectable  navy,  when  AVilliam  started 
upon  his  expedition,  and  evcr^'thiiig  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  Harolds  men  had  nt.it  been  allowed  too  literally  to 
interpret  the  law  which  permitted  them,  after  their  annual 
service,  to  go  to  their  homes  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  Mary,  William,  who  sailed  three  weeks  later,  might  have 
been  easily  defeated  at  sea.  The  men  would  probably  have 
been  willing  to  remain  had  the  danger  of  the  kingdom  been 
propei'ly  represented  t)  them  :  for  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  spontaneously  rejoined  innnediately  after  William  had 
landed.  They  rejoined  too  lute,  however,  to  lie  of  an\'  practical 
use.  Godwine  and  Ednumd,  the  sons  of  Harold,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Heet  and  carried  it  ti>  Ireland, 
whence  for  several  vears  the}'  conducted  a  series  of  semi- 
piratical  depredations  on  the  coast  of  the  West  of  England  ; 
but  these  operations  were  no  more  effective  than  were  the 
ver}-  similar  operations  of  Prince  Rupert  against  the  C'(hii- 
monwealth  nearly  six  himdred  years  afterwards ;  and  the  ships 
of  the  princes  were,  one  by  one,  fruitlessly  expended.  Thus 
England  was,  for  a  time,  left  witlmut  a  war-navy:  and  so 
absolutely  unafile  \vas  she,  three  or  foiu'  3'ears  after  William 
had  destroyed  his  fleet,  to  make  her  power  felt  upon  the  sea, 
that,  in  1070,  the  (A)nqueror  found  himself  obliged  to  buy 
oft'  the  Danes,  who  for  foiu-  months  had  lain  unmolested  in 
the  Humber,  and  had  used  their  ships  as  a  centre  whence 
to  ravage  and  plunder  fnini  York  to  Ely.  But  William  re- 
created an  EngH.sh  fleet  ere  he  had  been  long  upon  the 
throne.  As  early  as  1071  he  was  able  to  operate  by  sea 
against  the  rebellious  Earl  Morkere ;  and  in  1072  he 
despatched  a  force  of  ships  against  Scotland.  These  ships 
were    obtained    in    part    from    the     coast    towns    luider    the 
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Stipulations    (jf    their    tenures:    in    part    from    the    Danegeld ; 
and  in  part  from   private   owners,  who   exehanged   their  ships 
for  grants  of  land. 
Maritime  jj    would    be    idle    to    deny    that    the    maritime    population 

1087  1100.  of  Englanil  was  at  this  period  wild  and  lawless  in  the 
extreme ;  and  that  the  coasts,  even  in  times  of  nominal 
peace,  were  generally  imsafe  for  honest  peojilr.  The  king 
was  supposed  to  protect  the  narrow  seas  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  pirates  and  robbers,  and  in  part  return  he  received 
certain  dues  and  tolls,  and  all  the  fish  known  as  "  great,"  or 
"  royal,"  that  were  caught  or  stranded  within  his  dominions. 
"  Of  sturgeon  caught  on  our  lands,"  runs  the  ordinance  as 
cpioted  by  Nicolas  from  Bracton,  "  we  will  that  it  shall  be 
ours,  saving  to  the  finder  his  costs  and  ex[)enses.  And  of 
whales  so  found  we  will  that  the  head  shall  lie  ours,  and  the 
tail  our  consort's,  agreeable  to  ancient  usage"  Whether  the 
early  Norman  ■sovereigns  also  arrogated  tn  themselves  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  is  doubtful.  It  was  the  object  of  Selden, 
Prynne,  and  the  leai-ned  jurists  of  their  day  to  make  it 
appear  that  our  kings  had  done  so  almost  from  time  imme- 
miirial  ;  but  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  some  of  these 
lawyers  strained,  if  they  did  not  invent,  facts  to  substantiate 
their  conclusidiis ;  and  there  is  little  ground  for  belief  that 
the  dominion  of  the  seas  was  ever  t'ormallv  claimcil  tbr  this 
country  before  the  daj'S  of  John.  It  is  certain,  in  any  case, 
fliat  the  seas  and  coasts  were  very  badly  policed,  and  that, 
if  jiretensions  to  maritime  sovereignty  were  cherished,  the 
kings  did  little  or  nothing  towards  the  practical  a.ssertion  of 
them.  The  narrow  seas  swarmed  with  freebooters  of  several 
nationalities;  and  the  shores,  unlighted  and  unbunycd,  were 
rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
lived  upon  them  were  pirates  and  wrecker.s.  ( )nly  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  ports  were  the  laws  observed.  Elsewhere  might 
was  I'ight. 

The  expedition  which,  in  lOII.S,  was  titted  out  by  the  Earls 
of  ( 'hester  and  Shrewsbury  against  Anglesey  j)rovides  illus- 
tration of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  Like 
the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  in  a  later  age,  they 
landed,  plundered  and  massacred  the  inliabitants,  and  had 
collected,  ready  for  shipment,  an  enormous  bootv,  when  Magnus, 
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Kiuji^  of  Norway,  descended  upon  tlioui  from  the  sea,  de- 
feated them,  killed  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  carried  otl' 
all  the  spoils  (pp.  4,  351). 

The    lack   of  system  and   subordination   that   had   rendered   Henry  r.'s 

•  .....  Naw 

the  Heet  of  Harold  useless  against  the  invasion  of  William  noo-im 
the  Conqueror  did  not  disappear  in  the  immediatel}'  suc- 
ceeding reigns  :  and  to  ill  diseij)line  and  insubordination  there 
was  added,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  disloyalty.  In  1101,  when 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normamly,  was  threatening  invasion,  Henry 
had    little    ditfirulty    in    collecting   a    large    squadron ;    but    he 
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could  not  retain  it.  No  sooner  had  it  sailed  than  great  part 
of  it  deserted  to  the  enemy :  and,  had  not  a  timely  peace 
been  arranged  lietween  the  royal  lirothrrs,  Henrv  would  have 
probably  lost  his  crown,  for,  in  the  history  of  England,  the 
dominion  of  the  soil  has  usually  lain  with  him  who  has 
enjoyed  command  of  the  sea.  The  disloyalty  of  the  seamen 
and  coast  population  wore  away,  however,  as  the  reign  grew 
older,  and  as  Henry  won  opportunity  for  making  his  tiMie 
nature  known  to  them.  His  modification  of  the  law  of  wreck 
was  no  doulit  a  measure  that  gained  him  much  popularity 
as  well  with  the  maritime  as  with  the  great  commercial 
classes.  Up  to  his  day,  upon  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  any  cargo 
that  was  cast  ashore  belonged  to  the  king  ;  but  Henry 
ordained   that  if  any   person   escaped   alive  from   a  lost  vessel, 
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the  slii[)  should  not  he  treated  as  a  uivrk,  :ind  property  in 
her  and  her  contents  sliould  not  he  liehl  to  have  passed  away 
from   tile  original  owner. 

It  was  in  this  rrign  that  the  peenhai- i^enius  of  the  Engh.'h 
for  maritime  adventure  first  liegan  to  sViow  itself  In  1102 
Edgar,  gi-andson  of  Edmimd  Ironside,  nndertc.iok  a  crusading 
(■xpedition  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  and,  live  years  later,  one 
"  Hardinge  of  England  "  appeared  with  the  (Christian  fleet  at 
Joppa  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  genius  for  adven- 
ture seems  to  have  lieeu  aroused  b}'  the  Continental  Normans, 
who  were  already  ac<juiring  great  influence  in  the  ^lediter- 
ranean  and  who  soon  foun<l  formidaMe  ri\als  in  their  island 
kinsmen.  It  is  an  old  i]ia.\im  that  trade  toljows  the  Hag  • 
anil  although,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  wars 
of  lh(.'  <  'rusades,  tlie  earliest  adventures  of  the  English 
in  the  lA'vant  did  not  lead  to  the  immediate  opening 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  Ea^t,  ihey  certainly  paved 
the  way  for  it,  and  enabled  such  relations  to  be  entered  into 
as  soon  as  the  establislnuent  of  ])eace  permitted.  English 
participation  in  distant  adventure  had  another  result  ecjually 
important  and  more  speedy.  It  brought  about  considerable 
improveuicnts  in  naval  architectnre,  a  science  which  for  several 
centuries  had  made  veiy  little  progress.  Men  were  not  slow 
in  (lisco\-ering  that  the  vo.ssels  wliich  would  serve  well  enough 
lor  a  tine  weathi;r  passage  across  the  <  liaimel  were  scarcely 
fit  to  bi'ave  tin:  huge  I'ollers  of  the  I  lay  of  Biscay,  and  to 
face  the  varving  conditions  of  ;i  long  \'oyage.  \\"hether  many 
improviiiients  had  been  made  by  the  year  I  1 :2()  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  recorded  that  the  lUanclie — the  "jief"  commonly 
called  tlio  White  Ship  (p.  ■I'A) — had  fifty  oar.s,  and  that 
when  she  well!  to  ])ieces  there  were  lost  with  her  about  three 
hundreil  souls.  l';\-en  if  we  admit  that  the  nundier  of  pas- 
sengers mav  have  been  exaggerated,  we  cannot  easily  avoid 
the  coui-lusion  that  the  HIiiiicIk'  was  a  nmch  larger  craft  than 
any  whicii  belongtid  to  William  tlu'  ( 'onipiei-or's  Heet  of  lOOG. 
William,  Henry  I.'s  son,  left  the  sinking  ship  in  a,  boat,  and 
might  have  saved  himsi  If  had  he  refrained  from  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  his  half-sisli'r,  .\laiy  ;  and  we  find  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  (Conqueror's  ships  had  boats  belonging  to  or 
accompanying  them. 
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Aimtlier  noteuortliy  circiunstanee  connected  with  this  ])eiio(l 
is    the    rise    of    Portsmouth    as    a    place    of  naval    iuniortanue. 
Robert.  Duke  of   Xormamh-,  when   intending   to   invade  Eng- 
land,     la  ndv  d     a  t 
I'ortsniout-h     in     110  i. 
Henry    I.    more     than 
once  made  Portsmouth 
his  point  of  departure 
for  Normandy,  and   iu 
1141,    when    the    Em 
press     Maud    came    to 
JMigland    to  a.ssert  her 
son"s  rii;-ht  to  the  crown, 
she     disembarked      at 
Portsmouth. 

Henry  II.  is  praised 
bv  Bromton,  William 
ot  X  e  wbu  rgh,  and 
(iervase  of  Canterbury 
for  liaving  couunanded 
that  shi])wrecked 
persons  should  be 
treated  with  kindness, 
antl  lor  having  for- 
bidden, under  heavy 
l)enalties,  anyone  to 
take  their  merchandise 
or  goods  from  them. 
He  protected  the  rising 
commerce  of  his  king- 
d<im   more  directly  by 

enacting  some  of  the  earliest  Navigation  Laws.  In  llSl  he 
ordered  the  justices  td  declare  in  each  county  that  no  one 
should  buy  or  sell  an\-  ship  tn  be  carried  away  from  England, 
and  that  no  one  shuuld  induce  any  seamen  to  take  .service 
out  of  the  country. 

In  his   reign   liondnu  and   P)ristol  became  conspicuously  the  Maritime 
chief   connnercial    iierts    ef   tlie    kingdom,   the    former    trading   u°de'?^'^'^^ 
with  Germany  and  tlie  eeiiiral  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Henry  ii. 
latter     with     the    Scandinavian     countries    and    with     Ireland, 
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Durin"'  the  earl\-  ))arr  of  Henrv's  .sovereiyiitv,  Ireland  was 
still  nnconquered  ;  Imt  first  by  the  etibrts  of  private  adveu- 
turers,  who  were  little  better  than  pirates,  and  tinallj-  b}'  the 
exertions  of  the  king  himself,  who  invaded  Ireland  witli  four 
hundred  large  ships  in  1171,  the  sister  island  was  brought 
under  some  kind  of  subjection.  This  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
increasing  the  trade  of  Bristol,  the  merchants  of  which  st)on 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  even  richer  than  those  of 
the  capital. 

( )iice  more  we  find  evidence  of  the  increasing  size  of  English 
vessels.  The  foundering  of  a  single  ship  in  the  Channel  in 
1170  is  said  to  have  involved  the  loss  of  four  hundred  persons. 
iJany  commentators,  who  pin  great  faith  to  the  contemporary 
rei)resentations  of  ships  upi>n  coins  and  in  MSS.,  affect  to 
believe  that  the  statements  of  the  chroniclers  concerning  the 
complements  of  the  vessels  of  the  iteriod  are  exaggerated,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  this  incredulity.  The 
evidence  of  the  coins  especially  has  little  or  no  value. 
Indeed,  if  we  accepted  all  of  it,  we  should  be  driven  to  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century 
masted  ships  were  often  less  than  six  feet  long,  and  were  so 
l)uilt  rliat  only  by  miractdous  intervention  could  tliey  be 
Ivcjit  upright  in  the  water.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
aU  the  representations  of  ships  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  are  purely  and  frankly 
conventional.  It  is  tolerably  clear,  howe\er,  tliat  ships  still 
had  never  more  than  one  mast,  and  they  were  still,  for  the 
most  part,  very  small  and  indifferently  seaworthy. 

The  reign  of  Richard  1.  is,  from  a  naval  ])oint  of  view, 
memorable  in  many  ways.  It  witnessed  the  first  distant 
maritime  expedition  that  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  forces 
of  the  realm,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  first  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  English  fleet  and  merchant  navy. 

It  was  at  Chinon,  in  1190,  that  Kichard  issued  the  ordin- 
ances whi<'h  have  been  very  fairly  described  as  the  basis  of 
om-  modern  Articles  of  War.  The.se  ordinances  directed  that 
if  any  man  slew  another  on  board  a  sliip,  he  was  to  be 
fastened  to  the  dead  body  and  tlirown  with  it  into  the  sea. 
If  the  mui'dcr  was  comnntted  on  slioi-c,  the  nuu'derer  was  to 
be  bound    to   the  c(.)rpse  and   buric<l    with   it.      If  anyone  were 
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coiivicterl  by  legal  testimony  of  drawing  his  knife  upon 
another,  or  of  drawing  blood  in  any  manner,  he  was  to  lose 
his  hand.  For  giving  a  blow  with  the  hand,  without  pro- 
ducing blood,  the  oft'ender  was  to  be  jjlunged  three  times 
into  the  sea.  If  anyone  reviled  or  insulted  another,  he  was 
on  every  occasion  to  pay  to  the  offended  party  an  ounce  of 


TYPICAL    MS.    SHIP    (Ilarle.v    Roll    Y,    a). 
{St.  nittldat:'s  VoiftKje  to  Croylantl.) 

silver.  A  thief  was  to  have  his  head  shaven,  to  have  boiling 
pitch  poured  upon  it,  and  feathers  shaken  over  him,  as  a 
marie  by  which  he  might  be  known,  and  to  be  turned  ashore 
at  the  first  land  at  which  the  ship  might  touch.  Another 
ordinani'e  strictly  roipiired  every  person  to  be  obedient  to 
the  commanders  or  justices  of  the  fleet ;  and,  as  they 
regarded  themselves  and  their  retin-n  to  their  own  country^ 
they  were  enjoined  faithfully  to  observe  these  regulations. 

Allied  to    these   ordinances   was    the   code   known    as   The  The  Law 
Laws   of  Oleron.      It  is   generally   ascribed    to   liichard,  or  to 
his    mother,    (^)ueen    Eleanor,    but    the    greater    part    of  it    is 
probably   of  older   date,  and    was   merely   confirmed  by  Cceur 
29 


of  the  Sea. 
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(le  Lion.  The  eudr  did  tVir  the  UK'nliiiiit  service  of  the  day 
what  the  onhnunces  ahove  (juoted  did  for  the  navy;  Imt  it 
went  much  farther.  It  consi.sts  of  forty-seven  articles,  and  its 
most  interesting'  provisions  are  as  follow  : — If  a  vessel  were 
wind  or  weather-bound,  the  master,  when  a  channe  occurred,  was 
to  consult  his  crew,  saying  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  what  think 
you  of  this  wind?"  and  to  be  guided  as  to  whether  he  should 
put  to  sea  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  If  he  did  not 
do  this,  and  any  misfortune  hapjiened,  he  was  to  make  good 
the  damage.  If  a  seaman  sustained  any  hurt  througli  drunk- 
enness or  ()narrelling,  the  master  was  not  bound  to  provide 
for  his  cure,  and  might  turn  him  out  of  his  ship  ;  but  if  the 
injury  occurred  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  man  was  to  be 
cured  at  the  vessel's  cost.  A  sick  sailor  was  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  a  lodging,  candles,  aiid  one  of  the  ship's  boys,  or 
a  nurse,  provided  to  attend  him,  with  the  same  allowance  of 
food  as  he  would  have  received  on  board.  In  case  of  danger 
in  a  storm,  the  master  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  merchants 
on  board,  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  part  of  the  cargo 
overboard  ;  and  if  they  objected  to  his  doing  so,  he  was  to 
act  as  he  thought  proper;  btit,  on  arrival  in  port,  he  and  a 
third  of  his  crew  were  to  make  oath  that  what  had  been 
done  had  been  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  ;  and  the  loss 
was  then  to  be  borne  ecjually  by  the  merchant.s.  Before 
goods  Avere  shipped,  the  master  was  to  satisfy  the  merchants 
as  to  the  strength  of  his  ropes  and  slings;  but  if  he  did  not 
do  .so,  or  if  he  had  been  reipicsted  to  make  repairs,  and 
damage  resultetl,  the  master  was  to  make  it  good.  In  eases 
of  difference  between  a  master  and  one  of  his  crew,  the  latter 
was  to  be  thrice  deprived  of  his  mess  allowance  before  he  could 
be  lawfully  discharged :  and  if  the  man,  in  presence  of  the 
crew,  offered  reasonable  sati.sfaetion,  and  the  master  still  per- 
.sisted  in  discharging  him,  the  .sailor  might  follow  the  vessel 
to  her  destination,  and  there  claim  wages  as  if  he  had  not 
been  sent  ashore.  In  case  of  collision  by  a  ship  tmder  sail 
running  on  board  one  at  anchor  owing  to  bad  steering,  if  the 
former  were  damaged,  the  cost  was  to  be  eqnally  divided,  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  latter  making  oath  that  the  collision 
was  accidental.  This  hiw  was  aimed  at  dishonest  owners  wlio 
put  old  and   decayed   craft  in  I  lie    way    of  better    ones.      All 
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anchors  were  to  he  iiidicutcd  l)y  buoys  or  anchor-iiuirky.  It 
a  pilot,  from  ignorance  or  otherwise,  tailed  to  conduct  a  ship 
in  safety,  and  if  the  merchants  sustained  damage,  he  was, 
if  he  had  the  means,  to  make  full  satisfaction,  and  if  not, 
to  lose  his  head ;  and  if  the  master  or  any  one  of  the  mariners 
cut  otf  his  head,  the  executioner  was  not  to  be  held  answer- 
alile  ;  but  before  recourse  were  had  to  this  fatal  measure,  it 
must  be  ascertained  that  the  pilot  had  not  wherewith  to  make 
satisfaction.  This  rule  was  aimed  at  a  class  of  rascally  pilots 
who  purposely  ran  vessels  ashore  in  places  Avhcre  liy  custom 
a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  wrecked  ships  belonged  to  the 
lord,  with  whom  the  jiilots  had,  of  course,  an  understanding. 
Nor  were  the  wrecking  lords  themselves  forgotten.  A  plunderer 
of  wrecks  was  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
dwelling,  and  his  house  was  then  to  be  burnt  over  his  head, 
its  waifs  were  to  be  demolished,  its  site  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  pig-market,  and  the  man's  goods  were  to  be  confiscated 
tor  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  had  robbed.  People  who, 
"more  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman  than  mad  dogs,"  mur- 
dered shipwreckerl  iiersons,  were  to  be  ducked  in  the  sea 
and  then  stoned  to  death.  ({oods  floating  ashore  were  to  be 
kept  for  a  year  or  more,  and,  if  not  then  claimed,  to  be  sold 
by  the  lord,  and  the  profits  distributed  as  marriage  portions 
to  poor  maids,  and  in  other  charitable  ways. 

The  ships  with  which  lii.-hard  carried  on  his  distant  ^^^J'^^^"^ 
operations  were  of  several  types.  The  largest  were  galleys,  Richard  i. 
sometimes,  if  of  great  burden,  called  "  dromonds,"  although 
the  name  dromond  was  also  applied  loosely  to  any  large 
vessel.  The  "buss  "was  a  bluff-bowed  capacious  craft,  chiefly 
used  as  a  transport  or  store-ship.  The  "  galion,"  or  "  galliass," 
was  a  swifter  and  smaller  galley.  The  "  visser,"  or  "urser,"  was 
a  flat  horse-boat.  The  liargc  Avas  jirobably  a  small  vessel  used 
for  carrying  goods.  Snakes,  or  "  esnecca,"  seem  to  have  been 
light  and  swift  passenger  boats.  And  the  "  cog "  was  appa- 
rently a  large  ship,  either  naval  or  mercantile.  The  galleys 
were  long  and  low,  with  seldom  more  than  two  banks  of  oars, 
and  with  a  mast  and  an  above-water  spur.  The  largest  of 
Richard's  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean  in  11 UO  had  thirty 
oars.  The  rudder  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  steering 
was  still  effected  by  means  of  the  paddle,  worked  on  the  ship's 
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Starboard  ciuarter.  This  jiaildle  was,  Imwever,  oftrn  attaclieii 
ill  soiiK'  way  to  the  liiiH,  and  was  provided  witli  a  cross-head 
or  yoke,  very  similar  to  tiiat  of  a  niodern  boat's  rudder. 
The  larger  warshi2is  carried  not  only  engines  for  the  projection 

of  darts  and  stones,  but 
also  tireck  fire,  and  certain 
squib-like  txplosives  called 
"  serpents."  They  seem  to 
have  fought  under  the 
banner  nf  St.  George,  ■which 
from  tliar  time  liecanie  the 
tlai;-  of  England,  althouo'h  it 
was  more  than  unce  tempo- 
rai-ilv  sn)iplanted. 

In  ihis  vrign  there  was 
added  ti)  England  the  first 
of  hi'r  distant  foreign  pos- 
sessions by  the  coiKpiest  of 
Cyprus  in  1191,  but  IJichard 
speedily  sold  his  ac(|uisition 
to  the  Knights  Temjilars 
and,  whi'U  they  insisted 
upon  liis  taking  it  back 
again,  gave  it  to  (iuy  de 
Lu.iignan.  After  he  left  the 
island  for  rali.'Stine,  the  king 
became  the  hero  of  a  naval  actinn,  wiiich,  as  it  was  the  tirst 
since  the  days  of  Alfred  in  •\\hiih  an  English  monarch  bere 
pai-t.  and  as,  moreover,  it  illustrates  the  naval  methods  of  the 
]>i  ridd,  shoukl  be  mentioned  here.  Nieolas  has  compiled  the 
following  graphic  account  of  it: — 

"On  the  7th  of  -inne,  when  near  Beirut,  an  iiiimeii.se  ship 
was  discovered  ahead.  This  vessel,  wlii'-h  was  the  largest 
the  English  liad  ever  seen,  excited  their  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. Some  chroniclers  eall  her  a  dromon,  and  others  a  buss; 
while  one  of  them  exclaims,  'A  marvellous  ship  !  A  ship  than 
which,  exeejit  Noah's  ship,  none  greater  'was  ever  read  of:' 
and  whieh  he  .afterwards  calls  tin'  '<,hieen  of  Shi]>s,'  1'liis 
vessel  was,  they  say,  very  stoutly  built,  had  three  tall 
tapering   masts,  and   her    sides    were    painted,  in   some   places 
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U'l'L'eii  and  ill  otliers  yellow,  so  elei/antlv  that  iiotliiiiL;'  c/ould 
exceed  her  beauty.  She  was  lull  of  ineu  to  the  incredible 
iiumbar  of  fifteen  hundred  :  aiuoiiL;-  whom  were  seven  emirs 
lid  eiglit}'  chosen  Turks  for  the  ilefeiice  of  Acre :  and  was' 
laden  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  an  abundance  uf 
(ireck  tire  in  jars,  and  two  hundred  most  deadly  serpents 
prepared  for  the  destruction  of  C'liristians.  Richard  directed 
a  galley,  coiunianded  b\'  Peter  de  l!;irris,  to  approach  and 
examine  tlu^  stranger ;  and  was  told  that  the  vessel  was 
going  from  Antioch  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  belonged  to  the 
King  of  France,  but  that  the  crew  could  neither  speak  French 
now  show  a  French  or  other  Christian  banner.  Being  further 
interrogated,  the}"  varied  from  their  story,  and  pretended 
to  be  (.ienoese  bound  for  Tyre.  Meanwhile  an  English 
galleyman  had  recognised  the  ship  as  having  been  fitted  out 
at  laeirut  while  he  was  in  that  port :  and  in  reply  to  the 
King's  question,  he  said,  '  I  will  give  my  head  to  be  cut  off, 
or  myself  to  be  hanged,  if  I  do  not  prove  that  this  is  a 
Saarcen  ship.  Let  a  galley  be  sent  after  them,  and  give  them 
no  salutation :  their  intention  and  trustworthiness  will  then 
be  discovered.'  Tiie  suggestion  was  adopted  ;  and,  the  moment 
the  galley  came  alongside  of  the  ship,  the  Saracens  threw 
arrows  and  (jieek  fire  into  her.  Richard  instantlj'  ordered 
the  eneni)'  to  be  attacked,  saying,  '  Follow  and  take  them,  for, 
if  they  escape,  ye  lose  my  love  for  ever :  and  if  ye  capture 
rhem,  all  their  goods  shall  be  yours.'  Himself  foremost  in 
the  fight,  and  summoning  his  galleys  to  the  royal  vessel,  he 
animated  all  around  b}'  his  characteristic  valour.  Showers 
of  missiles  Hew  on  both  sides,  and  the  Turkish  ship  slackened 
her  way :  but,  though  the  galleys  rowed  round  and  about 
her  in  all  directions,  her  great  height  and  the  numljcr  of  her 
crew,  whose  ari'ows  fell  \vitli  deadly  effect  from  her  decks, 
rendered  it  extremely  ditticult  tii  board  her.  The  English 
consequently  became  discouraged  if  not  dismayed,  when  the 
king  cried  oui,  '  Will  yc  now  suffer  that  ship  to  get  of! 
untouched  and  uninjured?  Oh  shame  !  after  so  many  triumphs, 
do  ye  now  give  wa\'  to  sloth  and  fear  ?  Know  that,  if  this 
ship  escape,  every  one  of  you  shall  be  hung  on  the  cross  or 
put  to  extreme  torture.'  The  galleymen,  '  making,'  says  the 
candid    histoi'ian,    '  a    virtue    of  necessity,'  jumped    overboard, 
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and,  (living  under  the  eneni}-'^  vessel,  fastened  ropes  to  her 
rudder,  steering  her  as  they  pleased :  and  then,  catching  hold 
of  ropes  and  climbing  up  her  sides,  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
boarding  her."  [The  use  of  the  word  "rudder"  here  is 
surely  a  mistranslation.]  "  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  :  the 
Turks  were  forced  forward :  but,  being  joined  by  those  from 
below,  they  rallied  and  drove  their  assailants  back  to  their 
galleys.  Only  one  resource  remained  ;  and  it  instantly  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  kind's  mind.  He  ordered  his  gallevs  to 
pierce  the  sides  of  the  enemy  with  the  iron  spurs  affixed  to 
their  prows.  These  directions  were  executed  with  great  skill 
and  success.  The  galleys,  receding  a  littli.',  formed  a  line; 
and  then,  giving  full  effect  to  their  oars,  struck  the  Tiu-kish 
ship  with  such  violence  that  her  sides  were  stove  in  in  many 
places,  and,  tlie  sea  iuunediately  rushing  in,  she  soon  foun- 
dered. All  her  gallant  crew,  except  tifty-five,  who  were 
spared  from  no  worthier  motive  than  that  they  would  be 
useful  in  the  construction  of  military  engines,  were  either 
dniwued,  or  slain  by  the  inhuman  A'ictors.  So  nuich  import- 
aui-e  was  attac-hed  to  the  destruction  of  this  ship  that  it  was 
said  that,  if  she  had  arrived  in  safety,  Acre  would  never  have 
bei.'ii  tidci'u." 
King  John  j<^j,i^.   .[,ii,n    \^r^^   ]jqq^-^    called    the    Founder    of   the    Royal 

3,T>ri  the  i-ii'i'^ii 

Navy.  Aavy  of  England.      He  does  not  deserve  the  title,  which  could 

only  be  given  with  justice  to  a  monarch  who  had  created 
a  navy  where  none  had  been  before;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  any  year  in  which,  or  any  document  or  act 
by  which,  the  navy  was  established.  Hut  John  merits  the 
credit  of  having  very  greatly  improved  the  service,  and  of 
having  devoted  very  careful  attention  to  it,  throughout  his 
reign.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  the  first  English 
sovereign  to  retain  seamen  in  permanent  pay  and  to  pen- 
sion officers  fur  wounds,  and  the  first  seriously  to  assert 
the  dominion  of  the  Narrow  Seas.  The  pay  of  his  galley- 
men  was  sixpence  and  of  his  mariners  threepence  a  day; 
and  he  tbuiid  the  crews  of  his  ships  in  provisions,  including 
herrings  and  bacon,  and  in  wine,  ^bjreover,  he  introduced 
the  practice  of  paying  men  a  certain  pcn-tion  of  their  wages 
in  advance,  previous  to  sailing.  He  had  a  number  of  ships 
of  his  own,  in    addition  to    the  "vessels   which   were   supphed, 
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according,'  to  the  provisions  of  their  tenures,  by  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  by  other  maritime  towns ;  and  some  of  them  must 
have  been  of  considerable  size,  for  crews  of  seventy  men  were 
not  uncommon,  and  there  are  records  of  vessels,  described 
as  "small  shijjs,"  which  were,  nevertheless,  capable  of  carry- 
ing as  many  as  fifteen  horses.  Upon  occasion  both  ships 
and  men  were  impressed,  but  there  was  also  a  system  of 
hire   of  vessels   and   of  voluntary  enlistment   of  seamen,    and 
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THE    USE    OF    THE    RAM. 
(Corpus   Christi    Collage,    Carabridge.) 

a.  regular  roll  was  kept  of  vessels  which  were  permanently 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  service.  The  reserve  of  shij)s 
thus  constituted  was  administered  by  districts,  each  district 
embracing  four  or  five  ports,  and  being  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  an  ofHcer  of  rank.  In  1205  the  king's  and  the  reserve 
ships  made  up  a  force  of  over  one  hundred  sail.  The  general 
etfieleucy  of  the  service  Avas  encouraged  by  a  custom  which 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  seamen  one  moiety  of  all 
prizes  captured  from  the  enemy.  The  prizes  really  became 
the  property  of  the  king,  and  were  either  sold  or  added  to 
the  navy;  but  the  ri)yal  liounty  always  awarded  prize-money, 
and,  dating  from  Jolm's  reign,  there  are  many  records  of  its 
payment. 

William    do    Wrotham,   Archdeacon   of    Taunton,   was,   in 
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these  matters,  l\w  l;ing's  rij^'lit  liaiid.  He  is  A-arinusly  desig- 
nated as  Keeper  uf  the  King's  Galleys,  Keeper  ot'  the  King's 
Shifts,  and  Keeper  of  the  Seaports;  and  he  carric'd  ottt  many 
of  the  fiuietions  of  a  modern  First  Lor<l  of  the  Admiralty, 
Controller  of  tho  ^>avy,  and  Admiral  Superintendent,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  Master  of  the  (_)r(lnanee.  He  had  something 
to  do  with  tlie  original  estahlislnneiit  of  Portsmouth  as  a 
dodcyard  and  arsonal.  In  May,  1:212,  the  Sheriti'  of 
Southampton  was  ordered  to  cause  the  basins  at  rortsniouth 
to  be  surromided  with  a  strong  wall,  as  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton  would  direct,  for  the  prcsor\atioii  of  the  king's 
ships  and  galleys :  and  he  was  also  ordered  to  cause  pient- 
houses    to    be  erected  for  the  stores  and  tackle  of  the  vessels. 

TheSove-  Seidell    is     the    authority    for    the     statement     that    John 

reigntyof      ,    ■         i      ,  •  ,."     ,  .,   ,  ,  ,.  ,■ 

the  Seas,     claimed    the    sovereignty    of    tiie    seas.     Selden    (piotes    a    tolio 

MS.  "Commentary  on  Affairs  Concerning  the  Admiral."  But 
Selden  is  not  the  only  authority.  Sir  .loliii  liorongli  and 
Prynne  refer  to  it  oi-  to  otlier  .MSS.  to  the  same  effect;  and 
although  nothing  is  known  of  the  originals,  that  fact  is  not, 
in  itself,  suspicious ;  for  many  very  impiortant  naval  documents 
of  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  have 
long  since  mysteriously  disajipeared,  and  nothing  at  all  would 
now  be  known  of  them  had  not  their  contents  happened  to 
be  promptly  committed  to  print.  The  ordinance,  which 
Selden  p)rinted,  was  translated  by  liiiii,  as  follows; — "If  the 
governor  or  commander  of  the  king's  navy,  in  his  naval 
expeditions,  shall  meet  on  the  sea  any  shi[is  whatsoever, 
either  laden  or  empty,  that  shall  refuse  to  strike  their  sails 
at  the  command  of  the  king's  governor  oi-  adniii-al,  or  his 
lieutenant,  but  make  resistance  against  them  which  belong 
to  his  Heet,  that  they  are  to  be  reputed  enemies  if  they  may- 
be taken ;  yea,  and  their  ships  and  goods  be  confiscated  as 
the  goods  of  enemies ;  and  that  though  the  masters  or  owners 
of  the  ships  shall  allege  afterwards  that  the  saino  shijis  and 
goods  do  belong  to  the  friends  and  allies  of  our  lord  the  king; 
but  that  the  persons  which  shall  be  found  in  this  kind  of 
ships  ai'e  to  be  jinnished  with  imprisonment  at  discretion  for 
their  rebellion."  Whether  the  doeunieiit  may  have  been 
genuine  or  not,  it  is  intensely  interesting  as  purporting  to  be 
the  earliest  evidence  of  a  claim  which  was  afterwards  proudly 
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and  gioriously  enforced  by  the  English  ^v'avy  during-  several 
centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  first  half  of  John's 
reign  the  Narrow  Seas  were  policed  as  they  had  never  been 
before.  To  claim  the  dominion  of  them,  therefore,  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  on  the  part  of  the  Power  that  spared  no 
pains  to  keep  them  safe  and  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations. 


In  no  department  of  life  was  the  Norman's  policy  of  "  thorough  "  R- 


better  carried  out  than  in  the  matter  of  architecture.  This  was 
the  work  of  William's  spiritual  mercenaries,  who  in  intelligence, 
in  discipline,  in  everything  save  numbers,  were  immensely  supe- 
rior to  his  lay  soldiery.  Nor  were  they  numerically  an  insig- 
nificant body,  for  during  the  wliole  reign  of  the  Concjueror  (and 
under  many  of  his  successors)  Norman  and  French  and  Italian 
priests  were  pouring  uito  England.  It  was  part  of  AA'illiam's 
general  scheme  for  the  Noi-manisation  of  the  country,  every- 
where to  ]jlant  the  foreign  ecclesiastic  by  the  side  of  the  foreign 
soldier.  Nor  were  the  details  beneath  his  personal  supervision. 
As  he  had  fixed  on  the  larger  towns  as  his  principal  places  of 
arms,  so  he  determined  that  these  should  also  be  the  principal 
places  of  religion  ;  and  it  was  for  the  more  effectual  carrj'ing-out 
of  the  principle  of  the  double  garrison  that  he  promoted  the 
transfer  of  the  bishops'  seats  from  the  small  to  the  larger  cities 
of  their  dioceses  (p.  360). 

Wherever  the  imported  ecclesiastic  came  from — whether  he 
was  an  Italian,  like  Lanfranc  ;  a  Piedmontese,  like  Anselm ;  or  a 
Norman,  like  Ralph  the  Torch — ho  had  invariably  a  passion  for 
building.  The  first  thing,  in  fact,  that  we  usually  hear  of  the 
foreigners  who  supplanted  Englishmen  in  English  sees  and 
abbacies  is,  that  they  set  about  rebuilding  their  cathedral  or 
abbey  churches.  For  this  purpose  the  entire  English  fabric  was 
usually  pulled  down  ;  sometimes,  if  the  new  church  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old,  the  crypt  was  spared  ;  more  often  a  Norman 
crypt  was  begun.  It  may  have  been  cfi'ectcd  later  or  earlier, 
but  later  or  earlier  every  one  of  the  English  cathedrals  dis- 
appeared. They  were,  of  course,  buildings  of  various  merit ; 
a  few,  like  Winchester,  being  considerable  structures  of  stone, 
while  more  were  only  partly  of  stone,  some  wholly  of  wood. 
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Some  dated  from  the  time  of  Wilfrid  and  Benedict,  others 
belonged  to  the  j-evival  under  Dunstan,  most  were  of  the 
time  of  Camite  or  the  Confessor.  But  the  contempt  for  the 
rude  and  primitive  Eomanesque  "f  the  Saxon  seems  to  have 
been  universal,  and  wliether  the  work  was  of  the  time  of  the 
recent  Edward,  or  of  the  ancient  Ethrlfrith,  it  was  equally 
Enghsh,  and  as  such  swept  away.  In  couutiy  districts,  of 
course,  the  architectural  extermination  was  not  so  rapid :  there 
was  no  such  clean  sweep  of  the  English  parish  churches.  This: 
was  due  partly  to  the  want  of  funds  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  local 
priesthood,  partly  to  their  want  of  architectural  skill.  In  some 
few  cases  the  Norman  was  even  fain  to  rebuild  in  the  Saxon 
manner,  or  only  to  add  a  Noruian  story,  as  at  I)eerlun-st,  or  a 
Norman  tower,  as  at  ilonkwearmouth.  As  a  result,  during  the 
early  days  of  William  we  have  some  iiuildiugs  in  the  new  style, 
some  in  the  old,  and  some  of  a  mixed  character. 

A  very  few  new  chiu'chcs  were  also  built  at  this  tiuie  in 
the  Saxon  mamier.  At  Lincoln,  for  instance — where  William 
and  Bishop  Kemi  took,  practically,  the  wh<:ile  of  the  old  town  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  new  castle  and  the  new  minster  and 
monastery — tlie  Saxon  inhabitants  were  (Irivcn  to  the  marshy 
land  that  lay  in  the  valley.  Here,  while  aloft  the  cathedral 
and  castle  were  rising,  they  erected  St.  I'eter's  and  St.  ^lary  lo 
Wiifford — rhurches  which  resemble  in  srenei'al  character,  and 
indeed  long  jiassed  as,  typical  Saxon.  At  Lincoln,  therefore, 
we  find  genuine  fragments  of  Saxon  style  built  wholly  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman,  as  at  Westminster  we  liave  a  genuine 
fragment  of  Norman  style  built  wholly  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxon.  Both  are  Koman  in  origin,  though  the  Norman  style 
was,  perhaps,  the  noblest  form  of  Romanesque,  as  the  English  or 
Saxon  was,  perhaps,  its  meanest  manifestation.  Both,  as  we 
have  said,  are  Rouian,  but  the  Norman  shows  its  lineage  most 
perfectly.  The  Norman  round  arch,  supported  on  piers,  is  seen 
in  the  great  acpieducts  which  the  Roiuans  built  in  Eranee,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Italy.  The  round-headed  apse  is  simply  the 
endinsr  of  the  Roman  basilica.  The  Norman  triforium  (or  first 
story)  and  the  Norman  clerestor}-  (or  .second)  are  but  develop- 
ments of  the  architecture  of  the  amphitheatre.  In  the  matter 
of  the  central  tower  there  is  perha])s  more  oriLiiuality,  though 
here  we  liaxc  timidl\-  applied  hints  tal;eii  tVoin   the  ariliitccts  of 
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St.   Sophia  and  San  Vitalc,  and  the  Frankish  Cassar's  copy  of 
San  Vitale  at  Aachen. 

In  plan  the  Norman  clinrrh  \\as   iuvarialily  a  Latin  ci'oss.  Norman 
,     f^,       .      .  ,  11^  camrches. 

At  the  begninnig  the  nave  was  .supported   by   vast  square   or 

oblong  jiiei's,  sometimes  rounded  into  stumpy  colunnis.     Plain 

vaults   without    ribs    for    the   narrower   spaces,   wooden    roofs 

for  the  wider  ones,  were  universal.      The  arch  was  either  not 
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recessed  at  all,  or  only  once  recessed,  or  with  the  plainest  round 
mouldings  along  the  edge.  The  decoration  did  not  get  beyond 
simple  arcades,  with  a  sparse  decoration  of  shallow  zigzag  or 
lozenge  fretwork ;  and  all  this  worked  with  the  axe  the  use  of 
the  chisel  being  unknown.  The  capitals  are  also  very  plain — 
the  upper  stone  square,  the  lower  stone  a  hemisphere  with  the 
top  of  the  sides  chopped  straight  (or,  from  the  masons  point  of 
view,  a  square  with  the  bottom  roimded),  so  as  to  produce  the 
familiar  cushion  shape,  and  occasionally — as  in  the  White  Tower 
ill  London — with  a  feeble  volute  at  the  corners,  or  in  the  middle 
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a  cross  shaped  like  the  Greeli  letter  Tail  (T).  The  windows 
ai'e  roiinddieaded,  without  shafts  or  iiiouldiiiLjs,  and  rather 
long  and  small  in  aperture,  and  the  doors  scpiare-headed 
under  a  round  arch.  Tlio  central  tnwers  are  exceedingly 
low  and  heavy,  the  buttresses  (jiiite  plain,  and  tlie  pioivhes 
shallow,  the  doorways  being  recessed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 
Ma™^  Simple  indeed  in  every  feature  this  Early  Xi.iriiian  worlc  is, 


PliL'tu  :    Yoili  J:  Sou.  KottimJ  Hil!     If 
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but  the  low  round  arches,  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  piiers 
or  columns,  the  sternness  and  austerity  of  the  decoration,  are,  it 
imist  be  confes.sed,  extrani-dinarilv  imprrssive.  Tliey  Icmk,  as 
has  been  said  of  the  work  of  Itonie  and  Egypt,  as  if  tlie  bniiders 
meant  to  build  for  eternit\-,  as  if  they  meant  to  stamp  on  every 
stone  the  Norman  jiriile  in  Norman  strengtli.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  builders'  motive  was  reall\'  less  poetical.  It  was  simply 
that,  in  imitating  the  wide-jointed  lloinau  work,  they  were 
unable  t(i  malse  the  adamantine  liomaii  nioilar.  and  recognising 
the  tintrustworlbv  character  of  their  matei-iaj.  they  gave  to  ])ier 
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and  coluinii  and  arch  a  bigness  that  looks  dispi-diiortionatc  to 
the  weight  it  lias  to  carry.  The  most  (hstingnishing-  note  of  all 
in  Early  Norman  woi-k  is  the  bad,  wide-jointed  masonry.  The 
tirst  Norman  architects  were,  indeed,  quite  right :  and  when 
they  laid  aside  this  modest   mistrust   and  attempted   anything 
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ambitions  they  usually  had  reason  to  regret  it.  The  fall  of 
Early  Norman  structures  was,  in  fact,  exceptionally  frecjuent. 
Thus  the  tower  of  Ely,  the  south  arches  at  St.  Albans,  and  the 
tower  of  Winchester,  all  fell.  This  last  cathedral  had  been 
fourteen  years  building:  anil  the  tower,  finished  in  1098,  fell  m 
1107,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  wicked  Red  King  had  been 
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laid  beneath  it.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  (lisprove  the 
popular  belief  that  the  vicinity  of  the  body  of  the  impious  Rufus 
accelerated  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Winchester;  but  William 
of  Malmesbnry  himself  suspected  that  it  was  due  to  human 
clumsiness,  rather  than  to  Divine  anger.  Some  years  later, 
probably  about  1115  (the  exact  date  is  uncertain),  the  tower 
was  raised  again.  It  is  very  low,  but  the  piers  on  A\-hich  it  rests 
are  enormous,  and  if  they  are  as  strong  as  thej'  look,  are  capable 
of  supporting  three  times  the  weight. 

The  Anglo-Norman  tradition  of  the  thick  ((ihmni,  which  we 
so  nuich  admire,  was,  in  fact,  a  tradition  of  timidity,  inlierited 
from  the  time  when  the  masonry  was  bad,  and  persisting  when, 
to  use  the  words  of  William  of  Mahnesbury,  "  the  courses  of 
stone  were  so  correctly  laid  that  the  joint  baffles  the  eye,  and 
makes  it  fancy  that  the  -vvhole  wall  is  composed  of  a  single 
block  "  ;  for  the  bad  stone-laying  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
half-century  that  followed  the  Conquest.  By  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Crusaders  were  home  again,  having  seen  many  men 
and  the  architecture  of  many  cities,  and  their  return  is  marked 
by  a  striking  change  not  only  in  the  masomy,  but  in  the 
character  and  feelmg  of  Norman  work.  We  have  seen  how 
the  chronicler  is  impressed  by  the  improvement  in  the  new 
masonry;  still  more  striking  is  the  change  from  plainness  to 
profusion  of  ornament,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
elaborate  forms  of  decoration. 

<  )tu-  earliest  ])ointed  arch  was  probably  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  roimd-headed  arches,  an  intersection  which  gives 
the  perfect  lancet  form.  It  first  appears  as  a  decorative  feature 
oidy,  as  in  the  ornaniental  arcade  at  Canterbury,  liuilt  about 
1110,  when  Eruulf  was  prior,  and  repeated  by  him  a  few  years 
later  at  Rochester,  when  he  had  been  elevated  to  that  see.  But 
as  an  element  of  construction,  even  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the 
pointed  arch  docs  not  appear  until  the  second  period  of  the 
Norman  architecture — that  is,  until  the  cud  n(  {\ir.  first  tjuarter 
of  the  twelfth  centvu'y.  In  this  respect  the  Norman  architects 
were  a  long  way  behind  some  of  their  Continental  brethren. 
J'liintcd  arches  had  been  in  use  in  the  South  df  France — a 
country  through  which  many  Crusaders  passed — for  more  than 
a  century,  and  thev  are  found  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Scpiilrliri',  imih  b\   llii'Ui  after  the  taking  of  Ji'rusalciii  in   1  100. 
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It  therefore  becomes  probable,  though  not  strict!}'  proval)le,  that 
the  constructive  pointed  arch  was  also  brought  t(j  England  by 
the  Ararriors  of  the  Cross.  It  was,  apparently,  tirst  used  here 
about  1125  by  Bishop  lloger  of  Salisbur}'  (p.  8(57),  who  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  of  (Jld  Saruni.  Not  a  stone  of  that  edifice  remains 
in  t<ttn,  but  there  are  pointed  a'-chcs  of  his  in  tlie  Abliey  of 
Malmesbury,  wdiere  they  stand  on  massive  Norman  piers,  and 
where  the  work  is  in  other  respects  of  the  plainest  Norman 
character.      They  ajipear  a  little  later  at  St.   Cro.ss's    Hospital, 
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built  by  Henry  of  Blois,  tln'  brotlier  of  King  Stephen,  where, 
too,  the  intersecting  round  arcades  foi'ui  lancet  windows  in  the 
triforium.  Henceforth,  to  the  end  of  the  ccntiuy,  the  round 
arcli  and  the  ]ii>inted  arch  are  used  indiscriminately,  until,  in 
till'  last  days  of  the  transition  from  Nijrman  to  Early  English, 
the  round  arch  is  definitely  abandoned  for  construction,  and 
when  retained,  retaimil  only  as  decoration.  The  richest 
Noi-man  work  coincides  with  this  time  of  indiscriminate  use, 
thiiugh  it  must,  be  lionie  in  mind  thai  tlic  presence  of  the 
]iiiiufcd  arch  is  not  necessarily — nor,  indeed,  at  all — associated 
with  any  s[)ccial  richness. 
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Of  this  period,  pcrhrt[is  the  most  liciuuit'iil  aiul  most  eliiirue- 
teristic  features  which  remain  to  us  are  the  diiorujiNs  and  arches, 
both  lay,  as  at  Bristol,  and  ecclesiastical,  as  at  ItHcy.  They  are 
generally  very  deeply  recessed  through  the  ujiolc  thickness  of 
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the  wall,  strand  after  strand  of  iiiduldini;'  rumiing  round  the 
head,  ami  heing  carrieil  down  on  each  sidi',  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  stonework  which  is  not  overlaid 
with  ornament.  The  sculjiture  is  also  very  dee^i  and  clean,  and 
executed  with  the  cliisel,  the  use  of  the  axe  hax-ing  been  now 
30 
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definitely  abandoned.  Tlie  erane'.s-l)ill  or  beakliead,  tlie  eat's- 
liead,  the  bead  course,  tlie  medallions  -with  tigures,  conventional 
foliage,  or  flowers,  and  the  rosette — all  arc  lavished  in  inexhaust- 
ible variety,  and  in  combination  with  the  old  forms  of  the 
lozentre,  the  zimm,  the  sunk  star,  and  flu'  rnmul  roll  or  billet. 


I'h'lo:   t.uim.iu    .1    Cu  .   V.ifonl. 


IFFLEY    (■lllliCII,    M;AU    U.\F0UI). 


The  jiiers  now  cease  to  \n-  jilaiii.  and  tlir  eoluinns  grow  taller, 
and  twisted  and  banded  siialts  niakr  llii'ir  ajijiearance.  The 
windows  come  in  for  a  sliaiv  nf  the  (U'eoratidn.  They  arc 
divided,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  true  lancet  form,  though  the 
intersecting  arches  are  still  present,  lionnd  lights  also  appear: 
at  first,  mere  circular  holes,  but  later  the  wheel-like  beginnings 
wliicli    in    time   will    develop   into    the    perfect    rose.      The  plain 


Pholu:   li:  1'.   KimI;'.  !.■>,,  KenUirort/t. 

Cliaucel  Anh,  i^toiielcigh  Cliurch. 


I'/i-lo:    u:  F.  KimbcrUy,  Jicnilwort.i 
Duoiwav,  KiMiihvLntli  Cliurch. 


Collfj;e  Ualcua,\,  UusLul.  West  Duuiway,  Liucolu  C'atbedial 
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ciisliiciu  iif  ilie  capitals,  which  early  tnuk  rho  scallmied  form, 
become,  with  the  advance  in  style,  laden  with  ornament.  The 
volutes  are  more  openly  copied,  and  a  sort  of  feeble  Etniscan 

tilig-ree  pattern  often  runs  over  their 
square  faces.  Such  are  tin?  main 
characteristics  of  the  later  Xorman. 
it  is  not,  of  course,  possil.ile  to  date 
accurately  the  ljeginnin<)^  or  ending  of 
any  form  of  architecture;  but  dividing 
Norman  iuio  two  pm'inds  of  "early" 
and  "late,"  we  may  approximately  close 
the  early  period  in  1120  (or  fifty-four 
}ears  after  Hastings),  allotting  to  the 
later  period  the  next  space  of  tifty-four 
\ears.  This  brings  us  to  1174,  which 
is  tlic  date  of  the  great  tire  at  C'an- 
terbury,  a  disaster  to  whicli  English 
architecture  is  immensely  indebted. 

The  restoration  of  Canterbury, 
imdertaken  by  William  of  Sens  in 
1175,  undoubtrdly  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transition,  the  mixed  style 
Transition  which  belongs  both  to  Normau  and  to  Early  English.  It  is 
Eii°ifshf  '^'-'^  ^'.y  ''"^  ]>rescnce  of  the  pointed  arch  alone  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguished;  that,  we  have  seen,  was  common  fortv  years  before; 
but  in  the  work  at  Canterbury  we  have  not  alone  the  free  tise 
of  the  pointed  arch,  but  the  budding  of  the  pointed  style,  and 
we  see  that  style  in  almost  full  liloom  before  the  work 
is  finished.  By  a  fortunate  accident  the  progress  of  the 
building  has  been  reeorded  almost  from  year  to  year  by  a 
contemporary.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  almost  pure 
Norman  in  its  detail,  but  it  gradually  changes,  particularly 
after  the  death  of  the  French  architect,  until  at  length  every 
accessory,  every  moulding,  every  ornament  seems  Early  Englisli. 
The  Romanesque  cohunn,  however,  remains,  and  a  debased 
Corinthian  or  composite  capital,  borrowed  probably  from  French 
examples.  The  builders  of  Canterbury  were,  in  fact,  pioneers, 
and  the  success  which  they  achieved  in  the  Metropolitan 
Church  gavi^  a  great  impetus  to  pointeil  work  throughout 
England.       .Moreover,    the    superiority    of    the    pointed    to    the 
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round  arrli,  as  a  means  ni'  vaukiny  nvor  larue  and  unecjiial 
spaces,  was  undeniable,  and  helped  to  drive  our  the  Norman 
style.  Soon  the  jiointed  arches  began  to  be  pret'e-rred  for  their 
own  sake,  and  we  lind  them  adopted  in  places  where  the  round 
arch  would  have  served  as  well  or  better.  Another  indication 
of  the  transition  is  to  be  foiuid  in  the  form  of  the  windows, 
which  now  are  frei|uently  pointed  without  and  round  within, 
as  at  Oakham  Castle,  and  with  shafts  at  the  sides,  and  with 
the  violette,  or  dog-tooth,  ornament,  the  tyjiical  decoration  of 
Early  English.  So,  too,  we  now  hnd  round  arcades  enclosing 
pointed  lights,  as  at  St.  Hilda's  above  Whitby,  and  chtstered 
pillars  approaching  the  Early  English  form,  as  at  Byland  Abbey. 
The  Rival  iJnt  besides   examples   such  as  these,  in  which  the  pointed 

metliod  is  generally  triumphant,  though  tlie  round  arch  holds 
out  in  decorative  features,  there  are  others  where  the  exact 
converse  occtn-s.  Of  these  the  Galilee,  or  west  ])orch,  at 
l>urham  is  an  instance,  and,  indeed,  the  most  notable  instance, 
where,  so  to  speak,  the  body  remains  perfect  Xornian,  while  the 
soul  of  the  building  is  perfe(.-t  Early  English.  Bishop  Hugh  ot 
Puscy,  its  builder,  who  was  only  appointed  in  1180,  died  in  1197, 
and  this  very  Hue  and  expensive  work  must  be  attributed  to  the 
early  dajs  of  King  Richard,  or  the  very  last  of  King  Henry.  It 
was  liuilt  in  the  interests  of  female  worshipper.s,  that  they  might 
have  a  place  whence  they  should  have  the  comfort  of  contem- 
plating the  holy  places,  which  the  stringency  of  the  monastic 
rules  did  not  permit  them  to  enter.  Certainly  they  are  beauti- 
fully housed.  The  Norman  round  arch  is  used  throughout,  and 
the  chevron  ornamentation  is  also  strictly  Norman.  Each  ol 
the  arcdies  springs,  or  sprang,  from  a  tall  and  slender  pier, 
t.hough,  pei'hajis,  pier  is  hardly  the  right  word  to  describe  the 
two  elegant  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  of  which  alone  each  pier 
originally  consisted.  These  have  been  altered  for  the  worse ; 
but  the  small  forest  of  tapering  stems,  carrying  the  lightest  of 
all  stone  arcades,  remains,  and  is  as  graceful  as  any  work  of  the 
later  Gothic,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  clumsy  strength  of 
the  Early  Norman.  Mr.  Erccman  speaks  of  its  Saracenic  grace, 
and  it  is  inqxjssibli'  not  to  teel  the  justness  of  the  epithet.  It 
was  tlie  ver\'  last  word  of  the  Norman  style,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  was  inimitably  spoken. 

The  extraordinary  architectural  energy   which   had   markeil 
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the  twelfth  century  shuwed.  perhaps,  souie  abatement  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  This  may  well  have  been  due 
to  the  phenomenal  rapacity  of  Richard  and  John,  which,  falling 
heavily  on  all  owners  of  property,  seriously  affected  the  religious 
houses,  and  made  the  Jews,  who  financed  their  bTiilding  opera- 
tions, unwilling  to  give  evidence  of  wealth  which  might 
exasperate  the  royal  extortioners.     But  the  reign  of  -lolin,  which 


THE    (.ALILl.K,    DIEIIAJI    CATIIKDUAL. 


saw  the  birth  of  the  chartered  liberties  of  the  nation,  was  also    The  Early 

destined  to  see  our  first  purely  national  architecture  attain  its  English 

'  .  style, 

majority.     This,  which   we  know  as  "  the  Early  English  style," 

actually  came  into  being  a  little  earlier,  namely,  in  the  reign  of 

John's  brother  Richard,  and  is  the  one  good  thing  that  accrued 

to  England  under  that  most  execrable  of  all  our  mcinanhs.     Its 

birth  was  presided  over  by  Hugh   of  Avalon  (p.  395),  Bishop  of 

Lincoln,   commonly   called   St.    Hugh   of  Buruundy.      He    died 

in  1200,  and  was  liuricil  behind  the  high  ahar  in  his  unfinislied 

church.     His  work  is  remarkable  in  two  ways  :   first,  because  it 

is  the  first  example  of  pure  pointed  (iothic  (of  (iothic,  that  is, 

without    the    least    tincture    of    Romanesque)    to    be    found    in 
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England,  and  imx  in  Enghuul  ali.mr,  Init  in  all  Europe  ;  and 
secondly,  because  though  there  is  a  yontliful,  we  might  say  a 
girlish,  delicacy  about  it,  it  is  neither  tentative  nor  immature. 
All  the  true  characteristics  are  present.  We  have  the  clustered 
shafts,  the  elegant  crockets  (conventional  out-curled  leaves),  the 
pointed  trefoil  arch,  the  narrow  lancet-shaped  windows,  the 
stalked  foliage  of  the  capitals.  The  historj'  of  the  transition,  of 
course,  makes  it  crvtain  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  case  of  evolution, 
and  nt)t  of  a  sudden  separate  creation  ;  but  the  casual  looker-on 
would  certainly  be  justitied  in  thinking  that  the  Early  English 
style,  like  Pallas  fniin  the  head  of  Zeus,  sprang  full-grown  and 
full-armed  from  the  brain  of  the  architects  at  Lincoln  and  Ely. 
This  is  true  of  St.  Hugh's  choir  at  Lincoln,  built  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  it  is  emphatically  true  of  the 
Galilee  at  Ely,  built  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  than  wliiili  nn  more  perfect  exaniple  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  works  in  this  noblest  form 
of  Uothic,  such  as  Salisbury,  belong  indeed  to  the  next  genera- 
tion— to  the  reign,  not  of  John,  but  of  his  .son.  liut  the  .smaller 
structtires  to  which  we  have  referred  do  not  yield  to  them  in 
beauty,  and  show  how  completely  the  style  of  the  Transition, 
no  less  than  the  st3'le  of  the  Norman,  had,  at  this  early  date, 
become  extinct.  In  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  tliere  has 
been  more  than  a  change:  there  has  been  a  complete  and  final 
transfiguration.  Instead  of  heavy  arches  and  solid  piers,  im- 
posing chietiy  by  their  ma.ss,  light  clusters  of  delicate  shafts 
charm  ns  by  their  airy  grace.  Pointed  arches  carry,  and  jminted 
arcades  decorate,  the  walls,  and  po.ssibly  some  of  the  high  wide 
roofs  have  exchanged  their  flat  boarding  for  springing  vaults  of 
stone.  Instead  of  the  minute  and  laborimis,  almost  niissal-Iike, 
ornament  of  the  Norman  carver,  we  have  the  free,  almost 
naturalistic,  rendering  of  flower  and  foliage.  Instead  of  the 
Norman  beads,  we  have  the  violette.  The  shallow  s(|u;u-c  and 
chand'er  of  the  Norman  m<iuldings  is  abandoned  for  boldly  cut 
rolls  and  fillets,  and  deep  shadowy  liollows  in  infinite  variety. 
The  eve  is  no  longer  kept  down  to  ciirili  along  the  horizontal 
Norman  lines;  on  the  contrary,  everything  ])oints  heavenward; 
vcrticality  is  the  law  of  the  new  order.  The  round  arch  has 
gone,  not  to  rea])pear  for  centuries. 
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Norman  Great  as  was  tlie  ehainjc  t'ftectoil  by  the  sulistitution  of  the 

Norman  cathedral  for  the  EuLflish  clinn-h,  it  jirohahly  excited 
less  wonder  in  English  eyes  than  the  snl)stiiulioii  of  tin;  Norman 
castle  for  the  English  "  bnrh."  It  does  not  appeal-  that  prior  to 
the  Conquest  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  real  stone  fortress 
existed  in  England,  and  the  famous  French  anti(piary,  M.  de 
Canmont,  by  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  sites  of  the 
Norman  castles  whose  owners  fought  at  Senlac,  ascertained 
that  the  same  holds  true  of  Normandy  also,  liiki;  thr  English, 
\,  they  trusted  to  wooden  walls  and  earthworks,  fortified  by 
'  stockades  and  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  or  moat.  But  these 
defences,  however  strong  against  assault,  easily  fell  a  jn'C}"  to 
fire,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  consideration  that  induced  the 
Conqueror  not  only  to  erect  stone  castles  himself,  but  to 
encourage  his  great  tenants  to  imitate  his  example.  There  is, 
indeed,  evidence  that  some  even  of  his  earliest  fortresses  were 
of  wood,  for  we  read  in  Domesday  of  places  like  Stafford,  where 
"  the  King  has  had  a  castle  ma<le  which  has  lat(dy  been 
destroyed,"  and  this  could  hardl}-  have  taken  place  by  any 
other  agency  than  fire,  a  means  of  destruction  obviously  in- 
applicable to  such  a  building  as  the  Tower  of  London.  A\'e 
hear,  too,  later,  of  immense  numbers  of  unauthorised  fortresses 
(ciistell((.  (idiilterinu)  rising  in  troubhius  reigns  lil;e  that  of 
Stephen,  and  being  destroyed,  literally  liy  the  hundred,  when 
law  and  order  were  restored.  These  also  nmst  have  been  of 
wood:  but  that  William  and  his  great  barons  generally  built 
in  stone  is  attested  by  the  remains  thai  are  with  us  lo  this 
day.  Some  of  these,  like  Winchester  and  Lincoln  and  London, 
were  royal  from  i,he  first ;  others  wen-  the  work  of  icnants  in 
chief,  and  also  were  held  to  be  possessions  <.)f  the  <  'rowu  ;  while 
the  few  to  which  the  royal  claims  wei-c  more  doubtful  were 
gradually,  by  escheat  and  otherwis(\  reduced  into  the  king's 
possession. 

The  architecture  of  the  Norman  castle  was  simple.  Li  form 
it  was  b)'  preference  a  rectangular  keep,  the  sides  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  varying  c(|ually  in 
height.  At  the  corners  the  walls  come  forward  so  as  to  toi-m 
S(]ua,re  towers,  the  faces  being  usually  i-elievcd  by  a  Hat  pilaster- 
like  buttress.  The  Avails  at  the  base  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
thirty  feet,  and  at  the  top  as  much  as  ten  feet,  thick.     Delow 
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was  the  store-room;  higher  up,  to  wliicli  arcess  was  given  by 
narrow  staircases  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  were  the 
rooms  for  the  garrison  and  for  tlu;  owners,  floors  and  roof  being 
of  wood.  In  every  case  a  well  was  dug,  some  of  these  being  o{ 
prodigious  depth.  Where  practicable  this  keep  was  surrounded 
by  a  moat  filled  with  water:  and  though,  of  course,  this  was 
not  always  practicable,  a  deep  ditch  of  some  sort  was  almost 
invariably  a  defensive  feature.     The  doorway,  which  was  small, 


INTEUIUR    (IF     ROCUESTER     CASTLE. 


and  gave  access  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  interior, 
was  defended  by  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  or  some  similar 
mechanism.  But  one  peculiarity  ever  distinguishes  these  early 
castles  from  the  more  elaborate  constructions  of  later  times. 
They  depend  for  their  impregnability  on  the  thickness  of  their 
walls,  not  on  any  series  of  fortitications  or  ingeniously  con- 
strnc-tcd    enceinte. 

The  sites  were  selected  with  an  eye  solely  to  the  subjection 
of  the  country,  though,  of  course,  the  old  strong  places  (natural 
and  artificial)  which  had  sheltered  the  Briton  and  the  Saxon 
were  not  neglected  by  the  Norman.  The  use  of  these  older 
sites  led,  however,  to  a  modification  of  the  type  of  fortress.     The 


other 

Norman 

Buildings 
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formation  of  the  natural  rock,  or  the  weakness  of  the  artificial 
mound,  frequently  obliged  the  Norman  builder  to  abandon  his 
favourite  plan,  and  erect  his  keep  as  Ix-st  he  could,  so  as  to  form 
a  shell  round  the  highest  and  most  defensible  groiuid.  This  is 
the  obvious  origin  of  the  kind  known  as  the  "shell,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "  rectangidar,"  keep.  I!ut  that  the  Norman 
used  the  '■  shell  "  form  unwillingly — from  compulsion,  not  from 
choice — is  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  the  rectangular  form  is 
found  sometimes  on  an  old,  and  sometimes  on  a  new,  site,  there 
is  no  single  instance  of  the  adoption  of  the  "  shell  "  where  the 
castle  was  erected  altogetlier  on  new  ground.  This  is  true 
even  of  the  small  jiele '  towers,  the  remains  of  which  stud  the 
northern  Marches,  and  which  are  nothing  but  smaller  editions 
of  the  great  fortresses  of  Colchester  and  London.  ( )f  all  speci- 
mens of  military  architecture,  these  rectangular  stone  castles 
are  the  grandest  in  outline.  Most  that  survive  ai-e  of  the  date 
of  Henry  I.,  a  reign  most  prolific  of  castles ;  liut  very  fine 
fragments  remain  of  earlier  masonry — such  as  the  tower  of 
Mailing,  built  by  (iundulf  of  Rochester,  and  con.siderablo  por- 
tions of  Londun.  (luildford,  liramber,  Carlisle,  Goderich,  Walden, 
Wolvesey,  and  Colchester.  There  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  earlier  and  later  work,  though  at  the  end  of  the  jieriod 
under  review  the  enceinte  begins  to  play  a  more  important  ]iart, 
and  the  round  donjon,  or  Juliette,  occasionally  takes  the  place  of 
the  square  Norman  keep.  But  it  was  always  something  of  a 
foreign  fasliinn.  and  we  have  no  early  work  in  this  style  by 
English  masons  that  compares  in  grandeur  witli  the  impregnable 
towers  of  C(iuc\'. 

We  Iciiow  little  of  tiie  other  lay  struetin-es  erected  by  the 
Norman  afchitects  of  the  tw^elfth  century.  Most  that  have 
survived  formed  part  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and,  indeed, 
amongst  tliem  it,  is  not  improper  to  class  the  chajiter-houses  of 
existing  cathedrals.  The  Norman,  and,  indeed,  the  very  early 
English,  form  of  these  was  rectangular,  and  the  few  that  remain 
show,  as  niiglit  be  expected,  that  the\'  eonfoi'in  to  ;dl  the  rules 
of  the  style  in  vogue.  No  doubt  that  wonder  in  its  time,  "the 
great  Hall  of  llnftis,"  wliich  has  practically  disajipeartnl,  was  a 
eharacteristi('   round-arched   basilican  striieture.  witli   a   boarded 

['  Or  pele  towers  :   small  square  towers  of  masourv  with  three  floors,  used 
as  a  dwelling  and  a  refuse  from  raiders.] 
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Guildford   Castle. 
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Kochester  Castle. 
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roof  :iii(l  the  cusliion-cajiitallcd   cylindnra 
duys   of   the    Noniian   style,  just   as    Oakham    ('astle 

richly      sculptured 
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piers  of  the  earliest 
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with  its 
capitals 
wliich  remain,  was  an  equally 
characteristic  example  of  its 
latest  dcvelo))ment.  lUit 
L;'reat  kini^'s  liice  Kufus,  and 
ureat  nobles  like  Ferrers, 
were  exceptions,  and  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  archi- 
tectural eneryy  of  the 
Chiu'chmen  was  not,  except 
in  regard  to  castle-building, 
at  all  emulated  by  the  laity. 
Portions  of  a  few  manor- 
houses  and  one  or  two  build- 
ings which  tradition  ascribes 
to  .lews,  like  "  Mouses  Hall  " 
at  Bury  (p.  071)  and  "the  Jew's 
House"  ai-  Lincoln,  survive, 
but  they  hardly  exhibit  any 
distinctive  features.    Probably 


with 
ha\'c 


the   mass   of   well-to-do    people    continued    to  be  content 

wooden  houses,  and  even  the    workers    in   stone  seem  to 

been    iiudined    to 

borrov.'  wooden  fi  )rms, 

as    mav    be    guessed 

from     tlie     exquisite 

external  staircase  at 

t'aiiterbiUT,  with  its 

Norman        balusters 

anil  areades. 

( )f  other  arts 
there  is  not  nmch 
to  be  said.  The  illu- 
minators continue 
their  delicate  and 
laborious  work,  but 
though  some   of  the  ^^_.^^,,^^  ^^^^   ^.^    ^.^^^,^^  AXD""T,iic''vrp^K. 

specially      Lnglish  ^si.  Ansrim'!.  Cluij,cl,  Cuulerburn  Cathedral.) 


MS.    ILLUMINATION     SHOWING     THE     VISION     OF     JACOB 
(LAMBETH     PALACE     LIBRARY). 
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forms  of  decoration  are  abaucloued,  there  is  no  real  advance. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  we  expect,  any  so  long  as  the  ilUnuinations 
continned  to  l)e  executed  by  monks,  in  the  scriptorium 
of  the  monastery,  instead  of  being,  as  at  a  later  date  they 
were,  the  work  of  the  artist  in  his  studio.     Wc  have  already 


'.,\ii=« 


%>.4 


II.I.IMINATMX    TO    PSALM    I.    IX    THE    C'AXTEULIIIY    I'SALTEU. 
{Trinitij  College,    Cavihrid'je.) 

calk'd  attention  to  the  uiissal-like  rliurarter  of  tlie  Nnniian 
sculpture.  With  the  Transition  greater  freedom  arrives,  and  in 
the  Early  Englisli  work  we  see  Howers  and  foliage  dealt  with  in 
a  spirit  that  .shows  tine  feeling,  and  the  promise  of  still  higher 
qualities.  At  the  same  time  it  remains  the  mere  tlrudge  of 
architectiu'e,  and  almost  the  .same  is  true  of  the  decoi'ation  in 
polychrome  and  fresco,  which  were  used — though  exactly  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  we  do  not  know — frt)m  the  tenth  century 
onwards. 
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>Tl:lrK    IN   I'dlKir. 


Coins.  Itiiriiii;-  thi' reit^'us  of  William  and  nf  his  six  successors  the 

only  English  coins  wore  silver  pennies,  and  these  were  issned  in 
the  most  casnal  fashion.  In  some  reii;'ns  no  moni'V  at  all  was 
struck  with  the  name  of  tlu^  so\ei'eiL;n  U]iou  it,  iiichard  and 
John  hcing'  satistie<l  to  use,  in  Knyland,  the  dii's  that  liorc  the 
name  and  effigy  of  their  father,  although  Irish  coins  of  John, 
and  Aqiiitanian  coins  of  Richard,  have  been  found.  Thi'V  are  all 
exceedingly  rude,  nor  is  there  anything  to  choose  in  point  of  art 
between  the  earliest  mintage  that  bears  the  head  of  the  Con- 
queror and  the  latest  that  bears  that  of  his  great-grandson. 
The  Conqueror's  coins  resemble  in  style  tliose  of  Harold  and  of 
the  ('onfessor,  being,  in  fact,  bad  imitations  of  f)ad  originals. 
( )n  the  pennies  of  the  two  Williams,  evidence  of  their  desire  to 
pose  as  legitimate  kings  is  supposed  to  be  foun<l  in  the  presence 
of  the  Saxon  p  in  place  of  W.  This  letter  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Norman  moneyer  becomes  transmuted  into  a  P,  so  that 
both  the  ( 'onqueror  and  Rufus  ajipear  as  Pilleni  or  Pilhelm 
Throughout  tlie  \vhol(.'  period  there  is  what  seems  meant  {or 
a  portrait  on  the  obverse,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Williams,  is  usually  of  the  most  comical  ferocity.  They  have 
ver\"  strange  headgear,  but  the  smooth  fa<;e  and  moustache  arc 
well  enough  shown.  There  is  usually,  too,  the  sceptre  and  one 
or  more  stars,  and  on  the  lnek  an  ornamented  cross  with  letters. 
Till.'  coins  varv  a  good  deal  in  shape,  some  of  the  earliest  being 
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perfectly  round,  while,  later,  some  are  so  irregular  as  to  appear 
to  have  been  clipped  with  shears.  The  most  interesting  series 
belongs  to  Stephen's  reign  (pp.  369,  370),  when  they  were 
coined,  not  only  by  the  king,  but  by  great  lords  like  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  by  great  Churchmen  like  Henry  of  Winchester, 
by  the  king's  sons  William  and  Eustace,  and  by  the  Empress 
Matilda.  The  most  interesting  of  these  metal  documents  is 
one  on  which  we  read  Stephen's  name,  and  which  shows  two 
figures  holding  between  them  a  lance  topped  by  a  fleur-de-lis. 
These  personages  were  for  a  long  time  identified  with  Stephen 
and  Henry  Plantagenet,  and  the  piece  was  supposed  to  have 
connuemorated  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford.  It  is  probably  of 
slightly  earlier  date,  and  represents  the  king  and  his  queen, 
Matilda,  and  may  have  been  struck  by  that  energetic  lady  while 
lighting  for  her  imprisoned  lord.  Unfortunatel}',  thex'e  is  not  a 
single  coin  of  tliese  princes  which  exhibits  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  medallist's  art,  or  possesses  the  limited  element  of  beauty 
attained,  four  centuries  earlier,  under  the  Mercian  Offa. 


The  religious  reformation  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  set  the  r  l. 


POOLE. 
Leamlns 


Latin  Chiu'ch  once  more  on  a  career  of  victory,  was  accompanied 

by  an  intellectual  movement  not  less  penetrating  in  its  results  and 

upon  the  history  of  education  and    the  formation  of  human  Theology 

thought.      The  awakened  interest  in  reli"ious  matters   led   at  ^<i 

...  ...  .  PMlo- 

once  to  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  theological  doctrines.  It  sophy. 
was  from  religious  scruples  that  Berengar  of  Tours,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century,  came  to  analyse  the  grounds  on  which 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Comnumion  was  believed ; 
and  though  in  his  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  he  left  but  few  followers,  still  by  virtue  of  the  resistance 
he  aroused,  and  the  stinuilus  which  was  thus  given  to 
intellectual  activity,  he  is  rightly  reckoned  among  the  first  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  For  the  issue,  on  the 
one  hand,  broadened  into  a  contest  touching  the  claims  of 
reason  and  authority,  and  on  the  other  was  diverted  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  .subject-matter  of  logic.  In 
the  controversy  concerning  the  Holy  Communion  Berengar  was 
opposed  by  Lanfranc,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  logical  dispute  was  brought  into  prominence  some  3'ears 
31 
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later  by  Roscclin  of  Conipicgne,  who  a}){ilic( 
the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  answered 
b\'  Auselm,  likewise  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  his 
old  age  Roscclin  was  resisted  by  his  own  pupil,  Peter  Abelard, ' 
who  sought  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  the  two  schools 
of  logic'.  But  Aljelard,  when  he  entered  on  the  study  of  theology, 
tliough  lie  always  accepted  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  subor- 
dination of  reason  to  authority,  yet  admitted  explanations  and 
illustrations  of  the  received  dogma,  which  were  taken  to  imply 
that  dogma  needed  the  interpretation  of  reason ;  and  thus 
through  his  teaching  and  influence  he  roused  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  St.  Bernard.  The  whole  controversy,  logical  and 
theological,  is  included  in  the  century  that  elapsed  between 
the  first  teaching  of  Berengar  and  the  last  eondenmation  of 
Abelard  by  the  L^ouncil  of  Sens  in  1141.  Whichever  side  had 
the  better  of  it  in  argument,  the  opinion  of  the  time  adjudged 
the  prize  to  the  supjiorters  of  orthodox  methods— to  Lanfranc 
and  St.  Anselm  unhesitatingly,  to  St.  Bernard  Avith  some  waver- 
ing. On  the  logical  question  of  dispute,  though  St.  Bernard  did 
not  permanently  succeed  in  resisting  Abelard 's  new  dialectical 
method  of  treating  theological  discussion,  still  for  the  moment 
the  battle  was  won;  and  the  conquerors  -were  tlie  Picalist  advo- 
cates of  authority,  the  beaten  were  the  Nominalist  or  partly 
Nominalist  asserters  of  the  place  of  reason  in  theological 
iui|uiry.  To  understand  these  terms  we  must  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  method  of  teaching  in  practice  at  the  time. 

The  elements  of  education  were  embraced  nn(l(.'r  two  heads  : 
grannnar,  which  dealt  with  words  and  their  condiiuation  into 
sentences;  and  logic,  which  was  concerned  with  the  combination 
of  sentences  in  discourse  and  reasoning,  and  thus  fell  into  the 
two  liranches  of  rhetoric  and  dialectic.  The  three  Arts  of 
granunar,  rhetoric,  and  dial(»ctic  were  ranked  side  by  side,  and 
formed  the  Trivium,  or  first  cotu'se  of  training  in  the  schools, 
and  the  name  logic  was  conmionly  appropriated  by  dialectic. 
The  second  or  more  advanced  course  was  the  (j)uadrivium, 
which  conqivclicnded  arithmetic,  geometrv,  astronomv,  and 
music:    and    the    tbrei'    and    the    four   fogethcr    made    up    the 

['  strictly,  the  name  is  Abaielardus  or  Abaclavdus.  the  first  syllable  liein^r 
the  Breton  and  Welsh  Ab  or  Ap,  "son."  But  tlie  »/■'.  mistaken  for  at  diphthong, 
was  corrupted  into  e.  aijd  the  accent  then  sliifiid  to  the  first  syllable.] 
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Seven  Liberal  Arts,  so  desig-nated  mit  because  they  were 
deemed  to  i:iver  the  whole  field  of  huiuan  knowledge,  but 
because  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  })roper  studies  for 
every  educated  man — in  contradistinction  ti>  the  }irofessional 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,   and   jnedicine. 

Such  a  scheme  of  education  gave  no  place  ior  the  study  of 
philosojihy,  except  so  far  as  it  could  be  embraced  in  logic,  and 
consequently  a  branch  of  training  rccjuiring  the  most  matiu'ed 
powers  of  the  mind  was  thrust  in  among  th.e  rudimentary  arts 
of  the  Trivium.  For  logic,  it  was  clear,  involved  metaphysics, 
and  it  was  on  the  metaphysical  basis  of  logic  that  the  whole 
scholastic  problem  turned.  The  main  suliject  of  controversy  was 
the  nature  of  universals.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that 
logic  was  in  fact  concerned  not  with  mere  words  but  with  things. 
The  exponents  of  this,  the  accepted  doctrine — the  Realists — 
maintained  that  when  we  use  terms  demiting  a  class,  e.g.  white 
things,  the  whiteness  which  we  attrilmte  to  all  of  them  is  a  real 
thing  or  substance.  The  Noiiiinalists  held,  <in  the  contrary, 
that  the  particular  thing  only  is  real,  and  that  the  universal  is 
a  mere  name,  the  creation  of  our  own  minds  to  express  that 
which  we  have  inferred  from  the  comparison  of  observed  facts. 
The  one  schoid  proceeded  from  the  highest  and  l)roadest  con- 
ceptions of  which  the  mind  is  capable — from  tlie  ideal,  which  to 
it  was  the  (inly  reality.  'J'he  other  held  fast  by  experience, 
which  declared  only  the  individual.  The  dithculty  of  the 
Realist  was  to  reach  the  individual.  Could  the  individual 
be  said  really  to  exist;'  Was  it  not  rather  a  bundle  of 
attributes  ?  This  school  had,  however,  the  advantage  in  the 
readiness  with  which  its  principles  could  be  brought  into  accord 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church — above  all,  with 
th(.)se  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  change  of  substance  in  the 
Sacramental  elements.  The  Nominalist,  on  the  contrary, 
grounding  himself  on  the  dictates  of  reason,  was  inclined  to 
arrogate  for  this  a  far  higher  rank  than  his  opponents  would 
allow;  and  losjic,  as  the  method  which  controlled  the  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  became  for  him,  not  the  mere  "  handmaid  of 
theology,"  but  itself  "the  science  of  sciences,"  Although  by 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Nominalists  had  been 
practically  beaten  out,  of'  tlie  Held,  yet  the  Kealism  which 
remained  supreme   was    jirnloimdly  mo'diticd    in    the   course  of 
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the  lono-  debate ;  and  thruui;!!  tlie  fact  that  this  debate  had 
been  necessarily  conducted  by  means  of  logic,  the  importance 
which  the  Nominalists  had  claimed  for  the  method  was  silently 
accepted  by  their  opponents,  and  logic  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  dominant  study  of  the  schools. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  logic  from  the  first  was  applied 
to  the  examination  of  theological  truths,  and  it  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
Berengar,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard  arrived,  with  the  accredited 
statement  of  thiise  truths,  that  the  school  which  opposed  them 
won  so  unmistakably  the  upper  hand.  But  as  the  Nominalist 
view  of  logic  affected  that  of  their  rivals,  so  too  did  the  logical 
treatment  of  theology  acquire  a  currency  which  powerfully  in- 
fluenced its  subsequent  study.  It  was  nothing  new  to  compare 
and  balance  dogmatic  passages  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  contradict  one 
another ;  but  when  Abelaixl  in  his  "  Sic  et  Non  "  ("  Yes  and  No  ") 
arranged  such  passages  side  by  side,  classified  under  the  proper 
heads,  men  felt  at  once  that  this  was  to  expose  the  weak  points 
of  traditionary  theolog}'  to  the  obvious  attacks  of  the  untrained 
or  malicious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  systematic  ordering  of  the 
discordant  "  sentences  "  was  merely  designed  for  the  convenience 
of  disputants ;  the  logical  method  had  become  the  method  of 
theolosrical  discussion;  and  though  Abelard's  book  was  con- 
deumed,  its  plan  was  taken  up,  and  became  the  model  for  the 
leading  text-books  of  the  schools.  The  "  Sentences "  of  the 
Englishman  Robert  I'ullan,  and  of  Abelard's  disciple  Roland 
(afterwards  Pope  Alexander  III.),  are  types  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  dangerous  method  by  the  most  orthodox  divines.  They 
contain  theses  or  questions  briefly  stated,  with  arguments  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  use  in 
a  syllogistic  form.  But  these  and  others  of  the  same  date  were 
soon  superseded  by  the  "  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Paris,  which  remained  for  more  than  three 
centuries  the  standard  text-book  of  the  European  schools,  the 
work  upon  which  everj'  candidate  for  a  theological  degree  was 
obliged  to  lecture,  and  from  whose  classification  the  whole 
systematic  theologj'  of  the  later  ^Middle  Ages  took  both  its 
form  and  its  colour. 

The  earlier  text-books  of  the  medieval  schools  were  almost 
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Classical  all  tlio  pruflnctidiis  of  the  latoi-  Iiouian  Eijipire.  Priscian  and 
in  toe  "'^^  J'onatus  supplied  the  <j;Tammar ;  loq'ic  was  learned  i'vn\n  Aris- 
Tweifth  lotle,  mainly  tlivdut^h  the  versions  and  paraphrases  of  Boethins, 
and,  most  of  all,  from  a  meagre  compend  attributed  to  St. 
Au'^ustiue  ;  and  the  \vholt>  ciivle  of  the  liberal  arts  was  studied 
in  tlie  otiseure  rhetorical  allegory  "  On  the  ^[arriage  of  riiilolog}- 
and  ^[ereurv,"  by  .Martianus  (Japella,  the  treatise  "  On  the  Arts 
and  ]  >isi-iplines  of  Liberal  Learnmg,"  by  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
'■  Origins  "  of  St.  Isidore  lA'  Seville.  This  last  work  provided 
also  a  summary  of  historical  knowledge,  l.iut  tlie  jiopular  si-hool 
liistory  was  tliat  of  (,)rosius  ;  and  to  some  extent  the  other  text- 
books of  the  silver  age  had  liecomo  superseded  by  the  brazen 
epitomes  of  Alcuin,  the  English  counsellor  of  Oharles  the  (ireat. 
Till'  minor  works  of  the  \'enerable  Bade,  especially  those  on 
rhetoric,  metre,  chronology,  and  cosmography,  were  widely  used 
by  more  advanced  student.s.  ^lochds  of  style  were  found  in  the 
Ohurch  Fathers,  all" )ve  all  in  SS.  Augustine,  Jeri>mc,  and  (  n-egorj' 
the  ( Treat,  and  in  tlie  A'ulgate  or  Latin   Bible  of  St.  Jerome. 

Of  any  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  be\'ond  the  ninth 
century,  to  which  ly  a  singidar  fortune  it  had  survived  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Irish  schools  and  of  their  descendants  on  the- 
Continent  of  Europe,  there  is  in  the  West  no  certain  trace  :  for 
all  sup])osed  vestiges  of  it  prove  to  be  derived  from  glossaries 
copied  from  older  texts.  But  the  better  classical  literature  of 
Rome  was  by  no  means  forgotten  ;  or,  if  forgotten,  was  rapidl}' 
recovered  in  the  ages  which  followed  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  (_)tto  the  (_ireat  in  the  tenth  century.  In  the  twelfth, 
to  judge  liy  its  most  brilliant  exemplar,  there  was  not  inucli  of 
that  hterature  whieh  la\-  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  know- 
ledge. John  of  Salisbury,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  riautus,  Lucretius,  and  perhaps  Catullus:  but  he  was  familiar 
with  Terence,  A'irgil,  Horace  (not,  however,  his  "  ( )des  "),  Ovid, 
Lucan,  Statins.  Juvenal,  Jlartial,  Persius,  and  a  nundier  of  later 
poets.  If  he  had  read  little  of  Cicero's  "  ( )rations,"  he  knew  his 
philosophical  works  intimately;  and  lie  was  well  acipiainted 
with  Seni^ca,  <j)iiiutilian,  and  the  two  Plinies.  "With  historians 
he  was  more  pomly  supplied.  ( 'a-sar  and  Tacitus  were  names  to 
him,  and  Li^-y  ln'  cites  but  once  ;  but  Sallust,  Suetouius,  Justin, 
and.  more  than  all,  \'alerius  .Maximus  were  constantlv  at  his 
hand.      .Xodoiilit   liis  resources  made  him  (hi'pendent  to  a  great 
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extent  upon  the  later  classical  writers — Uellins,  Macrobius, 
Apuleius,  etc. — but  the  range  of  his  reading  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  most  professed  Latinists  of  tlii.>  present  day. 
Such  learning  was,  without  question,  unique  in  the  twelfth 
century:    but  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  is   proof  that  the 
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mass  of  Latin  literature  in  attainafile  njanuscripts  was  iar 
greater  than  is  counnonly  supposed.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  for  educational  pm-jtuses  a  very  small  selection  "f  it  was 
iisked  for. 

Yet  the  variety,  the  elasticity,  of  educational  methods  was 
prol-iably  greater  in  the  twelfth  century  than  it    became  when 
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■^^        ,   teaohinrf   -^vas   more   hi<'hly   systeniatised   in    Universities.      It 
Genesis  of  ~  i       i  i     "        i  i        i  11  1 

University  was  otten  enough  the  teacher  who  made  the  school,  not  the 

Teaching.    si^i^qqJ  ^\^q  teacher.     A  single   man  might,  by  his  own  personal 

attraction,   create,   as   it   were    in   a  moment,  a  new  centre   of 

teaching.     The  material  wants   (if   the   medieval    student    were 

few:    he    could    move    easily    from    place   to    place,   with    little 

baggage ;    and    he    asked    only    for   house-room,     ^\'e    read    of 

multitudes    being   drawn    together   by   the   lessons  of  Abelard, 

and    building   for   themselves   wattled   huts    round    the    place 

where   the    master    taught.       Sometimes    a    band    of    scholars, 

excited    by    some    grievance,    or    moved    merely    by    the    spirit 

of  novelty,  would  quit  their  scliciol  in  a  body,  and  from  such 

a    migration    might    s]iring    a    permanent    new  school,  or  even 

a    University.       l!ut    in    order    to    understand    the    distinctive 

meaning    of    the    word   "University"   we   must   glance   for   a 

moment   at  the   educatinnal   arrangements  which  preceded   the 

more  complete  organisation  known  by   this  name. 

The   cathedral   churches   and    monasteries    commonly   had 

schools  attached   to  them,  and   these   supplied   to  the  children 

of   the    neighbourhood    at    le;ist    the    rudiments    of    education, 

though   in  practice  }iroliably  oidy  those  intended  for  the  clerical 

profession    were    sent    to    them.      Where    no    school   existed, 

the  parish   priest  might  undertake  the   duty,  just  as  John   of 

Salisbury,  in   Henry  I.'s  time,  was  handed  over  to  a  clergyman's 

charge    "  to   learn   his    Psalms  "  ;     but'  in  regularly    established 

schdols   tlie   teaching  Avas  entrusted  to  a  particular  member  of 

the  cathedral  or  collegiate  body,    who  was  called  the    seholas- 

ficuJi.     In    England    commoidy    the    place   of    the    scltohtstirws 

was   taken  bv  the  cathedral  chancellor  or  the  archdeacon  ;  and 

this   iithcer  came   in   time  \n  regard  himself  as  too  iiiipurtant  a 

dignitary    to    devote    himsclt'  personally  to  the  work  of  .giving 

daily  instruction.     He   tlierefure  eniployed  a  deputy,  and  it  is 

in  his  official  authovinat ion  (if  teachers   to  do  his  wdrk  that  we 

find    the    (irigin   (if   the   academical  degree  :    for  as  the  schools 

grew  in  popularity   and  in  the  numbers  of  students  attending 

them,  the   need  arose  for  several  or  many  masters,  nil  of  whom 

required  the  recognition  of  their  othcial  chief     He  gave  them 

the  "licence  to  teach,"  and  this  licentui  doceiidi  continues  to 

the   present   day   the  essential  element  in  the  degrees  in  Arts 

conferred  in  the   English  Universities. 
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At  the  first  the  grant  of  this  licence  was  a  matter  of  favour, 
but  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179  made  it  obligatory  to  confer 
it  upon  all  properly  qualified  scholars.  Everyone  now  who 
desired  to  rank  as  a  man  of  learning  found  himself  compelled 
by  usage  to  seek  the  licence,  and  the  ambitious  rivalry  of  the 
eager  students  of  the  twelfth  century  made  its  possession  not 
merely  a  privilege  but  a  necessity ;  for  the  licences  of  the 
most  fiimous  schools  gradually  acquired  a  European  pres- 
tige, and  became  a  passport  to  the  master  who  wished  to 
support  himself  by  teaching.  The  stages  by  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  qualification  became  universal  are  obscure ; 
but  so  soon  as  a  liceiice  held  good  everywhere,  we  have 
reached  a  condition  of  things  in  substance  exactly  identical 
with  that  in  which  the  evidence  of  an  academir-al  degree  is 
considered  a  sutfieient  warrant  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and  the 
degrees  conferred  at  the  present  day  by  others  than  Universities 
— by  the  Pope,  for  instance,  or  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— are  practically  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  licence 
modified  by  the  analogy  of  academical  graduation. 

After  the  licence  was  granted,  the  new  master  at  once 
proceeded  to  enter  upon  office.  This  he  did — first,  by  the 
delivery  of  a  lecture,  and  secondly  by  taking  his  seat  (cathedra) 
among  the  established  teachers  of  the  place.  A  feast,  given 
to  them  at  his  expens3,  concluded  the  ceremony.  We  have 
here  the  second  main  element  in  the  formation  of  a  University 
— namel)',  the  existence  of  a  .society  of  masters  who  claim 
to  have  their  say  on  the  admission  of  a  new  member  to  their 
body.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  .society  was  of  an  informal 
character,  but  gradually  it  acquired  an  organisation.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  masters  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
possible  competition  of  unqualified  teachers,  who  might  by  some 
means  have  obtained  the  licence,  and  to  secure  the  observance 
of  an  accredited  system  of  study  against  wanton  inn()\'ation. 
In  this  way  there  arose  at  Paris,  not  long  after  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  a  brotherhood  or  guild,  or  unireraitas, 
of  masters,  who  by  degrees  succeeded  in  securing  to  themselves 
control  over  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  city,  and  over  the 
reception  into   their  body  of  other  licensed  masters. 

A  Universit}-,  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  connotes  no 
pretension,   as   has  been   supposed,  of  universal,   encyclopa'dic 
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.Study;  it  uiiglit  busy  itself  with  arts  and  theology  (as  at  Paris) 
01'  with  law  (as  at  Bologna).  The  word  means  simply  a 
corporation  or  organisation  of  any  sort.  The  phrase  2\'(irrrlt 
ti'tiiversitas  vcsfra  in  a  medieval  deed  is  nothing  Init  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  "Know  all  of  you":  it  migiit  be 
adilressed  ecpially  to  the  cliajiter  of  a  cathedral  church  or  to 
a  body  of  merchants  in  a  town.  The  special  meaning  only 
came  with  time.  At  Paris  it  was  the  teachers,  at  Bologna  the 
students,  who  organised  themselves  for  their  own  protection  ; 
and  they  were  spoken  of  in  the  aggregate  as  the  u,niver.sifaii 
magisirorurn  or  .^cliolariam.  By  an  eas}-  transition  the 
imive):sif<ifi  was  used  by  itself  to  designate  the  organisation, 
but  the  proper  name  for  the  University,  considered  as  a  seat 
of  study,  was  not  universitas,  but  studium. 

The  migratory  habits  of  medieval  students  have  already 
been  referred  to.  Tliey  were  hardly  checked  by  the  formation 
of  more  and  more  permanent  places  of  education.  It  was 
possible  for  students  to  leave  their  country,  or  to  quit  their 
school  and  remove  to  another  land,  for  the  universal  use  of 
the  Latin  language  made  any  famous  school  of  the  Middle  Ages 
international  in  a  sense  in  which  no  modern  school  or  university 
can  be;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  University  of  ( Jxford  itself 
took  its  rise  from  a  migration  of  a  large  body  of  English 
scholars  at  Paris  about  11(17.  There  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  any  conventual  school,  or  the 
students  of  that  University  with  the  disciples  of  any  of  the 
previous  teachers  whose  work  is  recorded  in  that  place. 
Theologians  like  Theobald  of  Etampes  and  Robert  PiiUan,  and 
the  lawyer  Vacarius  left,  so  tar  as  is  known,  no  tradition 
either  of  teachers  or  learners.  It  is  of  a  sudden,  about  1170, 
that  we  find  at  Oxford  the  beginnings  of  a  population  of 
.students,  and  tradesmen  whose  dealings  imply  such  a  popu- 
lation ;  and  from  those  students  grew  up  the  University. 
Aiiout  IISI.;  (icrald  of  Wales  asserted  that  he  read  his 
"  Topography  of  Ireland  "  "  before  a  vast  concourse  at  Oxford, 
where  the  clergy  in  England  chieHy  flourished  and  excelled 
in  clerkly  lore."  Still,  until  past  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Paris  remained  the  school  to  which  Englishmen 
preferred  to  go  for  the  higher  ranges  of  their  education. 

Among  the  earlier  English  scholars  on  the  Continent  after 
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Engiisn      the  Conciuest,  Adelard  of  Bath  claims  the  first  iiLice  (ix  500). 
Scliolars  .       .  11/ 

Abroad:      He  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  liefore  the 

Adelard.  Paris  schools  had  attained  their  nndispnted  supremacy,  and  his 
studies  in  France  are  .said  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Tours  and 
Laon.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  English  travellers,  and  made 
acijuaintance  not  merel}^  -with  Spain.  Sicily,  and  Greece,  but  also 
with  the  remoter  regions  of  the  Mohannucflan  world.  That  he 
learned  the  Greek  language  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  drew  from  Arab  sources  a  knowledge  of  physical  science,  to 
which  the  scholars  of  his  time  were  strangers.  In  this  Arabic 
learning  he  stands  almost  alone,  but  his  studies  in  philosophy 
and  dialectic  do  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  it,  though  in  his 
day  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  tlieir  entirety  were  accessible 
only  in  Arabic  translations.  It  was  not  until  a  later  genera- 
tion that  they  passed  from  the  Arabic  into  conunon  currency 
among  Latin  scholars. 

John  of  .b)hn  of  Salisbury  was,  perhaps,  fifty  years  Adelard's  junior. 

Like  him,  he  went  to  France,  to  gain  aflmittance  to  a  tradition 
of  learning  which  had  no  counterpart  in  England.  His  first 
master,  on  the  hill  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  in  tlu'  southern  suburb 
of  Paris,  was  Peter  Abelard.  From  him,  in  11.30,  he  took  his 
first  lessons  in  dialectics.  Later  he  reuioved  to  Chartres, 
where  he  entered  into  a  field  of  humanistic  scholarship  which 
had  been  planted  there  by  Bernard  Silvester,  and  had  grown 
up  under  his  successors  at  the  cathedral  school,  (iilbert  de  la 
Porree  and  William  of  Gonches.  The  philosophy  of  Ghartres 
was  Realist,  luit  it  was  not  in  its  philosophy  that  its  chief 
distinction  lay,  but  in  its  philology  in  the  old  and  large  sense 
of  the  word.  "  We  are,"  said  Bernard,  "  as  dwarfs  moimtcd  on 
the  shoulders  of  giants,  so  that  we  can  see  more  and  further 
than  they  ;  yet  not  by  virtue  of  the  keenness  of  our  eyesight, 
nor  through  the  tallness  of  our  stature,  but  because  we  are 
raised  and  borne  aloft  ujinn  that  giant  mass."  The  study  of 
classical  antiquity  was  tn  him  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  true 
education.  The  Latin  authors  were  to  be  read,  not  merely  for 
their  language,  but  for  their  sense.  The  style  of  different 
authors  was  compared  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  find  out 
for  himself  the  (jualities  which  make  style.  Nor  was  the  value 
of  the  classics  exhausted  by  their  literary  interest.  liernard  was 
wont  to  u.se  every  art  of  illustration  to  bring  out  their  hidden 
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meaning  and    make  their   study   an  ethical   as   well    as  an   in 
tellectual  discipline. 

The  noble  inHuence  of  the  School  of  Chartres  was  soon 
lost  in  the  restless  competition  of  the  dialectical  movement, 
but  it  held  its  power  through  life  over  the  nuud  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  who,  after  once  more  plunging  into  the  dialectic 
stream  at  Paris,  decided  that  logic,  helpful  as  it  was  as  an 
aid  to  other  studies,  by  itself  remained  feeble  and  barren,  and 
incapable  of  yielding  the  fruit  of  true  wisdom.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Theobald  and 
his  successor  St.  Thomas,  whose  exile  for  six  years  he  shared. 
A  theologian  and  ecclesiastic  beyond  reproach,  John  was  also 
by  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  and  his  writings 
reflect  admirably  the  .spirit  he  had  caught  from  the  lunnan- 
ists  of  Chartres,  in  which  city  as  bishop  he  ended  his  years 
in  1180.  Through  a  career  of  unceasing  activity  he  main- 
tained the  scholar's  tastes  and  habits  and  quick  curiosity. 
The  disciple  of  Abelard,  he  divined  a  middle  course  between 
the  accepted  tenets  of  Realism  and  the  theological  perils 
which  imderlay  the  qualified  Nominalism  of  liis  master. 
With  his  mature  and  all-enibraciag  learning  he  was  able  to 
assimilate  the  best  elements  of  the  philosophical  discussions 
of  his  day,  and  reject  their  eccentricities  and  excesse.s.  He 
has  the  virtues  of  the  Innnanists  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  he  is  free  from  their  vices.  Imbued  as  he  is  with  the 
classical  spirit,  no  man  was  ever  less  disposed  to  revive  the 
intellectual  or  moral  code  of  paganism.  He  would  choose  to 
be  judged  liefore  all  things  as  a  divine,  and  his  theology  was 
unquestionabl}-  based  upon  an  extensive  Patristic  learning. 
Sound  as  it  was,  its  rigoiu'  was  temjiered  not  only  by  his 
devotion  to  the  Platonic  tradition,  which  he  took  as  he 
received  it,  fihered  through  the  teaching  of  many,  but  also 
by  that  calm  moderation  of  judgment  which  marked  alike 
his  public  life  and  the  books  into  which  he  poured  the 
abtmdance  of  his  thought.  Nevertheless  later  generations 
must  be  forgiven  for  iudyina:  him  first  as  a  scholar,  for  it  is 
his  scholarship  wdiich  distinguishes  him  from  others  to  whom 
his  theology  was  common.  His  classical  reading  surpassed  in 
depth  and  range  that  of  any  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
was  always  on  the  search  for  new  manuscripts  of  his  favourite 
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authors,  having  transcripts  made,  and  even  transhitions  from 
the  Greek.  It  is  hkely  tliat  to  Ids  energy  we  owe  the  first 
introduction  to  medieval  students  of  the  later  books  of  Aris- 
totle's "  Organon."  His  eorrespoiulence  is  full  of  questions 
and  points  of  classical  interest.  He  was  the  literary  adviser 
of  all  scholars,  the  central  figure  of  the  learning  of  his  day. 

Jietween  John  of  Salisbuiy  and  even  the  most  cidtivated  of 
his  contemporaries  there  is  a  wide  interval.  Yet  the  record  of 
Knglish  teachers  and  writers  is  a  distinguished  one,  and  their 
nundier  daily  increasing.  Three  of  those  whum  Jolin  had 
known  in  his  student  years  at  Paris  were  of  English  birth — his 
masters,  Robert  of  ]\lclnn  and  Robert  Pullan  (buth  authors  of 
methodical  compends  of  theology),  and  his  friend,  Adam  of 
Petitpont.  The  second  became  a  cardinal,  the  other  two  were 
rewarded  by  bislioprics  at  home.  Later,  among  many  more, 
Walter  Map  the  satirist,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and 
(jerald  of  Wales  (p.  50iS),  the  cleverest  and  most  unscrupulous 
critic  of  the  life  of  his  time,  may  be  mentioned  as  English 
students  at  Paris.  Those  •who  proposed  to  stutly  law,  par- 
ticularly archdeacons,  thronged  tlie  schools  of  Bologna.  King 
Henry  11.  himself  was  a  jaipil  of  the  Chartres  master,  William 
of  Conches,  and  all  through  his  life  was  fond  of  reading 
and  scholarly  discussion  ;  but  it  did  not  need  his  2)atronage 
to  bring  learning  into  favour.  The  Court  of  Canterbtuy, 
under  Archbishop  Theobald,  lt)rnied  a  rallying  -  point  for 
scholars  as  well  as  a  nursery  of  prominent  churchmen.  It 
was  Theobald  who  brought  over  the  Italian  Vacarius  to  give 
lectures  in  his  house  on  Roman  law,  and  these  continued  until 
they  were  forbidden  by  King  Stephen.  Here  were  trained  the 
future  Archbishops  Thomas  and  Roger  of  Pont  I'Eveque  ;  John, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  and  Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  Ralph  of  Sarr, 
Dean  of  Rheim.s.  John  of  Salisbury  himself  was  for  many 
years  an  honoured  member  and  guide  of  the  society. 

Nor  did  the  Court  of  Canterbury  stand  alone.  Every  great 
man  had  his  household  and  his  chapel,  and  at  least  the  houses 
of  prelates  were  rarely  without  their  circle  of  scliolarly  life  and 
activity.  Bishop  Stubbs  has  sketched  an  imaginary  tour  of  a 
foreigner  on  a  visit  to  England  in  the  latter  years  of  King 
Henry  II.  Ho  describes  the  learned  men  whom  he  might  meet, 
and   the  historical,  legal,  philosophical  works,  the  verses   and 
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satires,  on  which  tln'V  were  or  liad  been  engaged.  The  hst  is 
an  astonishing  one.  ■  So  tar  as  books  were  concerned,  there 
was  such  a  supply  of  writers  and  readers  as  would  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  Europe,  except  in  the  University  of  Paris 
itself"  '  The  ianiiliar  names  of  .John  of  Salisbur}*,  Peter  of 
Blois,  Walter  Map.  Gerald  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  series  of 
historians  whose  writings  make  the  record  of  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  centiuy  perhaps  the  best-known  period  of  Engli.sh 
history  in  the  iliddle  Ages,  are  but  samples  of  a  type  of 
culture  that  was  universal  in  England ;  when  in  literary  matters 
men  talked  and  thought  in  Latin ;  when  they  read  and  studied 
Vv'idely  and  not  without  criticism,  and  wrote  (unless  they  wished 
to  be  obscure)  excellent  Latin  prose :  and  when  their  verses 
were  onl}'  disappointing  if  they  challenged  comparison  by  the 
adoption  of  classical  metres,  their  rhythmical  poems  having  a 
vigour  and  fresh  orio;inality  altooether  their  own. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  condition  of  learning  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Li  the 
next  century  it  was  profoundly  moditied  bj^  the  growth  of  that 
University,  by  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
maturing  the  philosojjhy  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  energy 
thrown  into  intellectual  work  by  the  newly  founded  and  rival 
orders  of  friars. 


Ix  the  long  chain  of  events  which  makes  up  the  history  of  a  h.  frank 
pei)]ile,  no  one  link  is,  in  strict  truth,  more  essential  to  the  final  ^er^!?' 
result    than   any  other  ;  and  yet  from   time  to  time  events  do  ture. 
occur  which  seem  to  sum  u]i  in  themselves  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  nmch  that  has  gone  before,  and  which,  because 
they  easily  attract  po]iular  attention,  are  convenient  termini  for 
the  historian.     Such    links  are  spoken  of  as  critical.     A  crisis 
of  this  nature  is  marked  in  our  history  by  the  14th  of  October, 
1066,  when  the  battle  of  Senlac   was  fought,  and  the  old  heroic 
the.gnhood  of  England — wbirh  had  been  celebrated  b}-  many  a 
bard,   from    the  singers  of  the  deeds   of  Beowulf  down  to  him 
who    sang  the  death   of  Byrhtnoth — fell    before    the    knightly 
chivalry  of  Xormandy.     Hai'old  and  his  trusty  men,  falling  one 
by   one    upon    the    hill   above    Hastings,  slowly    but  inevitably 

'  Stubbtf  :     ■Seventeen  Lectures."  pp.   H.^—l.-ji. 
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crushed  by  the  better  luethod  and  equipment  of  their  Norman 
foe,  are  as  clearly  typical  of  the  inevitable  fall  of  (_lernianic 
civilisation  before  the  RDUiance  in  the  eleventh  and  twelttii 
centuries  as  the  victories  of  Crery  and  Poitiers  mark  its  rally 
in  the  fourteenth.  The  Norman  Conquest  was  no  eataelasm 
in  our  history,  for  it  was  a  sure  outcome  of  the  weakened 
national  life  under  Edward  tlie  Confessor  and  his  immediate 
forerunners :  yet  it  introduced  so  much  that  was  new  into 
England,  and  so  lari^idy  cllan^■ed  tlie  direction  of  develop- 
ment in  the  old,  that  at  first  siylit  wo  seem  confronted  by  a 
break  in  continuity.  This  is,  however,  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  we  slndl  Hnd  tin-  old  methods  in  literature  living  on, 
tliough  modified  in  firm  and  no  longer  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  but  almost  submerged  by  the  How  of  the  new  current. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  substitution  of  a  Norman  for 
an  English  nobility,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood — the  chief  patrons,  connoisseurs, 
and  producers  of  the  national  literature — resulted  in  a  very 
marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  produced  and  in 
a  growing  carelessness  about  the  preservation  of  the  old  ]\I.SS., 
which  the  new  abbots  and  bishops  could  not  read  and  there- 
fore despised. 

At  the  same  time  the  English  priests  and  monks  wlio  wore 
left  in  otKi'e  after  the  change  of  dynasty  remained  the  cliief 
defenders  of  the  English  element  against  the  Crown  ;  and  as 
their  secular  patrons  had  disappeared,  we  find  that  the  luilk  of 
the  vernacular  literature  in  this  period  consists  of  religit)us 
works  on  Latin  models.  It  is  not  till  after  the  naddle  of  the 
thirteenth  centur\-  tliat  the  English  made  any  attempt  to  rival 
the  Normans  in  maniier  of  life,  for  up  to  that  time  their  whole 
energies  were  absorbi.'d  in  tlie  struggle  for  national  existence, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  not  till  after  that  date  that  we  tind  any 
serious  attempt  to  follow  them  in  such  a  detail  as  literary  excel- 
lence. Leaving,  then,  f  >!■  the  present  any  nearer  view  of  works 
written  during  this  timi'  in  the  mother  tongue,  we  shall  first 
consider  what  the  new  elements  were  which  the  Normaiis 
introdui.'cil. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  people  were  Germanic  in 
origin,  Danes  or  Scandinavians,  like  those  who  had  harried  and 
settled  in  England  since  the  eighth  centur}-.     They  had  settled 
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in  the  North  ot  Fniiiee,  had  rapidly  wuu  reoogiiitioii  for  thiiii-  Norman 
selves  from  the  French  Icing,  and  with  more  startling  rapidity  poetry. 
had  adopted  the  language  and  culture  of  their  new  coimtry.' 
They  were  a  people  of  extraordinary'  earnestness  and  intensity, 
with  a  power  seldom  e([ualled  of  assimilating  and  making  their 
own  what  was  best  in  their  surroundings.  Withal,  they  were 
intensely  practical :  their  motto  was  '  Deeds  not  Words,''  and 
they  had    none    of   the   emotional  excitability   which  we    have 


— 1— ■  '■■'■  ■ ■  '^^^■■-  ■ -<*t- — — 


A    PA.SS.^OE    FUUM    TUF.    CIIAXtill.V    1)K    UoLAXIJ    rM.S.   Digl.y,  23). 

(Ilorlliifiil    I.ibmnj,    (l.fiinl.) 


learnt  to  associate  with  the  niddern  Frcm-h  character.  It  is, 
tlien,  only  to  he  expected  that  the  art  and  literature  of  such  a 
people  should  reflect  the  national  character.  And  so,  in  truth, 
it  does.  When  the  victory  of  Senlac  came  to  be  sung,  it  was 
not  by  an  Englishman,  in  the  long  alliterativi^  line  wiiich  had 
told  of  the  struggle  against  the  Danes  at  ilaldon,  but  by  a  man 
of  Jersey  named  \Vace,  who,  in  syllabic  uieasure,  as  was  that  of 

'  Tlie    ;>r.Miilcliililri'n    of    the   w.arriors   wlio    li.ail    comnieroil    Rouen    under 
Rollo  in  !U2  had  forgotten  the  langua'ie  of  their  forbears. 

32 
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tlic    "  C'liansoii    de    lioland," '   ttild    how,  as    the    Noniiau   linos 
iniiVL'd  up  the  hiU  to  the  attack — 

"  TjiillctVi-,  nui   mult  liicn  rliaiitout 
Sor  uu  choval  qui  tost  alout 
Devaiit.  le  due  alout  chautaiit 
Dc  Karlouiaig'ue  e  de  RoUant- 
E  d'Olivcr  e  des  vassals 
Q\u  uuiruri'ut  en  Reueevals." 

Rnul'tll    ,lr    /,'„».    11.    80:>'i-40. 

These  few  hues  can  teach  us  naich  atmnt  tlie  chan^'es  which 
that  battle  inaugurated.  They  show  us  that  Nornian-French. 
the  Oourt  lano-uage,  l.)ccan:e,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a  literary 
language — the  medium  used  h_v  pocis  who  ajipealed  to  the 
barons  and  the  princes  of  the  ( 'hurch  as  their  public.  They 
sliDW  us  that  the  French  national  epic  verse  was  a  nieasurt^  ot 
short  rhymed  couplets — not  based  on  a  rhythmical  system,  like 
the  Old  English,  but  with  lines  of  ei.ght  syllables,  fotu-  of  which 
were  accented — a  form  of  verse  which  was  adopted  in  English 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  And,  still  more  significantly,  they 
show  us  how  different  was  the  Norman  poet's  method  from  that 
of  his  Old  English  ])redecessor.  In  this  poem  iif  the  "  Koinan 
de  Rou,"  and  even  uiore  markedly  in  the  earlier  ■'  <_'liauson  dc 
Roland,"  we  see  all  the  severe  simplicity  characteristic  of  the 
Norman  race.  The  narrative  is  simple  and  straigiitforward, 
leading  tlie  I'cadt'i'  on  from  point  to  point,  with  none  of  that 
tendency  to  shift  the  point  of  view  and  to  repetition  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  (_)ld  English  poet  to  advance  in  his 
story.  The  epithets  may  .sometimes  seem  wanting  in  power  and 
originality,  but  at  least  they  ai'e  never  far-fetched,  as  those  ot 
the  Old  English  poet  too  often  were.  His  simjdicity  and  some- 
what narrow  horizon  save  tlie  French  poet  from  all  '■  conceits," 
and  restrict  him  to  an  even  sparer  use  of  metaphor  and  simile 
than  the  English  poet  allowed  himself  What  the  French  epic 
lost  in  variety  of  treatment,  it  gained  iii  uiiit\-  of  composition 
and  firnniess  of  outline,  whilst  passages  like  that  describing  the 
death  of  Roland''  are  unsurpassed  for  power  of  conception  and 

1  The  oldest  surviving  J[S.  of  this  tri'eat  Freiieh  e]iic  is  one  written  by  a 
Nonn.an  settled  in  England,  iu  a  \ornian  dialeet. 

-  This  must  refer  to  some  old  baU.ad  of  lloland.  fur  the  ■•Chanson  de 
Roland  '"   w.is  not  written   in  a  form  adapted  tor  singing'. 

'■>  '•  Song  of  Kolaiid,"  11.  L':i7.-.-ili;. 
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heroic  passion,  and  scarcely  cxix'lled  in  the  grim  earnestness  of 
the  battle-scenes  by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  Old  English 
poetry.  Of  the  Norman-French  poets  in  England  AVace  is  the 
typical  representative.  Without  the  depth  of  thought  or  heights 
of  passion  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Chanson  de  Roland,"  his  laconic 
logical  method,  his  smooth  verses,  and  clear,  temperate,  and  not 
ungraceful  diction,  reflect  the  practical,  serious,  and  cultured 
nature  of  the  Xorman  race.  His  work,  however,  is  no  longer 
national  epic  which  the  "Chanson  de  Roland,"  in  spite  of 
romantic  contaminations  (such  as  Saracens,  reliipies,  etc.),  un- 
doubtedly is.  The  "  Roman  de  Rou  "  is  Romance,  which  name 
implies  less  earnestness,  less  characterisation,  more  sentiment, 
and  more  room  given  to  the  trappings  and  mere  machinery  of 
the  story.  All  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  Englisli  work  pi-cidiice(l  under  Xornian-Ereuch 
influences. 

It  was,  however,  the  pnietieal  side  of  the  Xorman  character 
which  was  naturalls'  most  prominent  at  first,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  literature  produced  after  the  battle  of  Senlac  dealt  with 
either  religious  or  scientific  or  historical  subjects.  These  books, 
being  intended  for  instruction,  were  written  in  the  universal 
language  of  scholarship — Latin — and  the  large  majority  dealt 
with  the  third  of  the  three  branches  of  learning  mentioned. 

Among  the  religious  works  of  this  time  were  Archbishop  Religious 
Lanfranc's  "Liber  Scmtillarum  " '  (r.  KM)),  ilealing  with  the  ^^^^ 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiatioii ;  Anselni's  "De  Incarnatione 
\*erbi,"  "  De  Voluntate,"  and  "  De  Concordia  Pnescientia-'  et 
I'nedestinationis."  etc. — a  work  of  great  depth.-  A  large  number 
of  Lives  of  the  Saints  were  also  written,  one  of  which,  the  "  St. 
]\Ialehus "  {>:  1120)  of  Reginald  of  Canterbury,  is  interesting 
because    it    is    written    in    leonine    hexameters.^       Laurence    of 

[1  "  Book  of  Sparks."] 

[-  -'Of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  '  ■■  Of  Will,"  and  "Of  tlte  Harmony  of 
(^Divine)  Foreknowledge  with  Predestination."] 

[^  ••Leonine"  verses  (hexameters  or  elegiacs)  are  those  in  which  tlie  last 
word  rhymes  with  the  word  just  preceding  what  is  technically  called  the 
■'  c;esura."  or  division  of  a  metrical  foot  between  two  words,  at  the  middle 
of  the  line  :    c.;/ .  .• 

■•  H;ec  sunt  in  fussii       \       B:vda'   veneraliilis  ossu." 
The  invention  is  attributed  to  one  Leo.  or  Leonius,  a  canon  of   the  Benedictine 
order  in   the   12th  century.] 
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i)ui-haiii  wroto  ;i  Jliblo  history  called  •' Hvpognosticon "  • 
(c.  1150)  in  gnieeful  Latin  di.stichs  ;  and  tin-  lii.stciriau,  Hciuy 
(if  Huntingdon,  wlio  also  wrote  Ijric  and  (.lidadic  verse,  [jro- 
ducod  eight  books  of  Epigrams.-  In  this  last  kiml  of  writing 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  (died  1107)  was  the  most  skilled  stylist 
at  that  time. 

Tlie  most  famous  man  of  science  cf  the  day  was  Adelard^ 
(p.  492)  of  Eath,  a  keen  and  hold  thinker,  dce]ily  read  in 
the  science  of  the  Arabians.  He  translated  Euclid,  and  wrote  a 
ninnber  of  treatises,  among  which  were  "  Quiestiones  Natui'ales," 
a  book  of  physical  science,  and  "  ]  )e  Eodem  et  Diverso,"  *  an 
;dlegorical  aruunient  for  reason  instead  nf  aiith(irif\'  as  the 
final  appeal. 

\\  hen  we  turn  to  tlie  historical  works,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
obtain  a  clear  general  view  in  any  moderate  space.  W'c  shall 
find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  under  this  head  we  must  take  into 
view  productions  both  in  Xnrman-Frencli  and  in  English, 
besides  those  in  Latin,  wliich,  it  is  true,  form  the  large  majority. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least  five  diflerent  kinds  of 
historical  writing  to  be  distinguished,  and  in  dealing  -with  the 
last  of  tliese  We  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  domain  where  th(^ 
books  have  I'ar  murc^  interest  and  worth  as  literature  than 
as  science. 

The  various  kinds  of  historical  writing  which  should  be 
distingiii.slied  are(l)  hiooraphy,  (2)  history  proper,  (:>)  chronicle.-, 
(4)  annals,  and  (o)  ]is(.'udodiistiiry.  To  wliicli  (if  these  classes 
any  particular  work  rightly  belongs,  the  titk^  used  by  the  author 
is  often  little  guide — and,  indeed,  the  same  work  may  be  in  one 
part  little  more  than  hicigraphical.  in  another  a  chrimicle,  in  a 
third  no  hotter  than  annals,  and  in  a  fourth  mere  p.seudo- 
historv.  T'nder  history  proper  nnist  be  understood  a  work  of 
art  whiclr  attem])ts  to  set  forth  events  in  their  deeper  relations 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  only  two  writers  who  did  work  wmlhy 
of  this  name  in  the  period  were  ^\'illiam  of  ^lalmesliury  and  his 
followia-  anil  (liscij)le,  ^^'illialu  nf  Xewburgh.      Chronicles  made 


['   He    seems    to    have    coined    tlie    word    in    the   sense     of    '■  reminder,"    or 
"comiiendinni ;  "    it  is  a  paraplirase  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  history.] 
-  AecordiiifT  to  Leiand,  '•  De   Scriiitoriliiis  Britannieis."  p.  J'.IS. 
3  The  English  form,  which  is  seldom  used,  is  ^Ivthelwanl. 
[■•  '-Of  Identity  and  Difference."] 
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no  iitteuipt  at  selection  or  artistic  arrangoiiient,  but  yave  a 
careful  account  of  acts  and  an  orderl}'  arrangement  of  dates. 
"  Imagines  ^  Historiarum  "  tliej'  are  called  b}-  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
quoting  Oassiodorus.  The  English  Chronicles  and  the  "  Gesta 
Regis  Henrici  II.  et  Ricardi  I.,"  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peter- 


lti\i«-  ylvTiMv.'Umlviii  fciupie-.  -raKiim  nry  it'll  -jW^pitn-  ny^  ^ 

t&kr.^.t!tJ-l.<y\r.-ooK\m  tvm^^So-Jrytn-n^*  spiiti\v'.  ^■^'f^'^L  -^ 


h.in  lv,i>e-^-iTiiy>>*i-'>-T,  iir K.jtr j..  ri.v...'u  y.  ;n.'-'i.i-rr'iri  a, 
Iny- -'I'V-vi ta\.Ti> .  (:•, . ■.5>  1  i>,v  yptU^ . pupal.; jjrif?!*-' k ■rl,i.<-.' 
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PAGE    OF    THE    OLD    E.NOLlbll    L'MKOMCLK. 
{Coriuia  Christi  ColU(j?,  Cambridge.) 

bornngh,  are  good  examples.  Another  most  important  distinction 
between  the  chronicles  or  the  annals,  and  history  proper,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  latter  really  used  his  authorities, 
throwing  the  whole  work  into  his  own  literary  form  and  diction, 

['  "  Representations  "  :  lie  adopts  the  title  for  the  most  important  of  his  0W2 
works.] 
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wliilst  the  chroniclers  and  annalists  were  never  original,,  except 
in  describing  contemporary  events,  copying  for  the  earlier  periods 
passages  wholesale  and  word  tor  word  from  the  various  books  at 
their  disposal.  Sometimes  the)-  would  compress,  at  other  times 
enlai'ge,  and  often  adopt  as  a  whole,  but  with  no  claim  to  origin- 
ality, except,  as  said,  for  contemporary  events.  It  will  be  easily 
seen  that  the  history,  being  an  artistic  work,  produced  in 
accordance  with  some  theory  of  events,  and  dealing  with  them 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  not  of  such  permanent  value  to  the 
future  historian  as  the  chronicle,  "-hich  only  recorded  facts  in 
an  orderly  way.  As  literature,  however,  the  historj'  ranks  higher 
than  the  chronicle,  and  its  value  is  as  permanent  as  that  of  any 
work  of  art.  Annals  are  imperfect  chronicles,  mere  jotting.y  of 
events  without  any  attempt  at  connecting  them.  Such  are  the 
two  continuations  written  at  Canterliury  of  the  Winchester 
Chronicle.     {Cf.  Table  on  opposite  page.) 

By  pseudo-history  nuist  be  understood  the  skilful  romancing  Pseudo- 
under  the  guise  of  historj-  introduced  by  Geoffrey  of  ^Monmouth,  '^  °^' 
and  continued  by  his  translators  and  adapters  down  to  Kobert 
of  Gloucester  (in  the  earlier  part  of  his  chronicle)  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteeiuh  centur\-.  There  ^vas,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  ]iseudo-history — in  the  form  of  legends,  miracles,  pure 
invention,  etc. — incorpoi-ated  into  the  historical  works  of  w^ritcrs 
before  Monmouth.  The  pseudo-Nennius,  his  chief  source,  so  far 
as  he  had  am*,  is  a  good  example.  In  the  same  way  ]\Ion- 
iiiouth's  history  of  the  Britons  was  afterwards  accepted  as 
historical  material  by  uncritical  writers  like  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don and  the  writer  whose  ilS.  \\' alter  of  Coventry  used ;  but 
these  are  not,  therefore,  pseudo-historians.  The  proportion  of 
truth  can  alone  decide  under  which  category  any  particular 
work  falls. 

It  will  be  imijossible  here  to  do  more  than  mention  in  detail 
the  most  important  historical  works  of  this  time. 

At  the  very  outset  we  see  in  the  continuations  of  the  Old  The  Old 
English    Chronicle   of  Winchester  ' — which   were  made  in  the  chronicle, 
abbeys  of  Canterburv,  Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peterborough — 
an  evidence  of  the  continuity  of  prose-literature  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  at  any  rate  down  to  11.54:-   for.  with  the  exception  of 

^  Commonly  called  the  Anjrlo-Saxoii  Chroniok'. 

■■'  The  Peterborough,  the  longest  continuation,  ends  at  this  date.      Each  of 
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the   biliii^'nal   version    made    at    ( 'antei'Iniry  (MS.    F)    and    the 

second  continnation  ot'  MS.  A,  thev  are  all  written  in  English 

aliine. 

<^t'iier  One  of  these  eontinnations  (that  of  W'ori-ester),  together  with 

Histories.      ,  ,  ,,  .  ...  i     ■,  ,      ,•    ^  r     •  ,<  ''  ^        ,■ 

tlie  '■  <  lironicon   I  niversale     '  ot   Ahirianns   Scotns,  a  monk  or 

Fnlda  in  ( lermany,  Asser's  "  Life  of  Alfred,"  and  Bede's  "  Eccle- 
siastical History  "  were  the  chief  sources  of  information  for 
Fliirence  of  Worcester's  '  ( 'hrdiiicon  ex  C'hronicis,"  extending  to 
the  year  1117,  which  afterwards  received  two  I'lmtinnations  of 
much  less  value,  bringing  it  down  to  12)1.5.  Uf  more  value  is 
Simeon  of  Durham's  "  Historia  de  Gestis  Regum  Angloruni  "  (to 
1129).  Eadmi'r  "f  <  'antcrluuT,  besides  his  "  Historia  Novorum  " 
(1062-1122).  wrutc  a  valuable  Life  of  Anselm  in  Latin:  and 
ecclesiastical  histnry  found  another  exponent  rathi-r  later  in 
Ordericus  Vitalis  (107.J-114.S).  author  of  tin:  '■  Historia  Ec- 
clesiastica,'  in  thirteen  books,  extending  dnwu  to   1I4M. 

Henrv  of  Huntingdun  (c,  1088-1155),  pin'i,  chronicler,  and 
historian,  was  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdun,  as  his  father,  who 
was  probably  of  Norman  blood,  had  been  before  him.  His 
"  Historia  Anglorum  "  -  is  not  so  valuable  a  work  as  tliat  of  his 
great  contemporarv,  William  of  .Malmcsbury.  The  part  ot 
highest  value  is  that  dealing  with  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  that  immediately  preceding  it,  of  whi(.-h  he  could  learn 
through  witnesses  whom  his  position  gave  him  uian\-  oppor- 
tunities of  f[uestioning  .  but  he  cared  more  for  attractive  gossip 
than  for  accurate  researcli,  more  for  drawing  a  luoral  than  for 
giving  facts.  He  had  ambition,  literary  taste,  and  intellectual 
([uickne.ss,  but  little  perseverance,  and  less  accui-acy  or  judgment. 
If  he  wanders  less  fn.ini  the  subject  than  liis  coutejiiporaries,  it 
i.s  because  the  material  he  used  was  scanlv.  and  there  was  less 
temptation  to  stray.  It  used  to  be  thoueht  tlmt  he  made  use  of 
many  <  >ld  Knglish  popular  songs;  for  in  his  description  of 
battles  in  the  tilth  .lud  sixth  centuries  he  always  adds  pic- 
turesque details  to  the  accounts  in  the  English  Chronicles,  but 

these  iibbey.s  had  of  c<mr.<f  ni.idr  direct  or  indii'eet  copies  of  the  old  Win- 
chester Chronich',  whioh  thry  continued.  For  the  relations  of  the  rarious 
continuations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  original  source,  with  date  of  ending-, 
time  of  writinpr.  etc..  rf.  Talile  on  p.   "i02. 

'  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  ••Chronica  Mariaui  Seoti."  a  hiter  work. 

-  There  were  five  editions  of  this  work,  the  last  of  which  Ijroui^ht  the 
account  down   to  tlie  death  of  Stephen. 
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close  iiivcstigation  slu)>vs  that  he  divw  ou  his  iiiiaginatioii  for 
these.  He  found  Old  English  of  even  the  tenth  century  liarcl 
to    translat<\  ;iml   makes  astoundiiiu"  mistakes  in  renderiii;^'  the 


•iiu'  oonimo 
f    aoAall■CM^ 

■aciltcaciic-^--  iv»«nco  iTmlci"!  *T^^ 
c^iiy  P"''^' l'^^****^  cfulroie  iiU"^M- 

i^n^n cu\  r  miUii  cair)  «oyn,x"-t  <x\\ 
caq;  V»Vmf  qtn  uro  <liV\c^a  •  (S.'C|  i  n 


t  nl'ifvi«<  <  uotV  lUuv-i  twUnc.b-. 
wiroj  uiOtcuj-uc«  AitA<»»c«cttauc 

^■firnoA-  o«"citj^«Ki  AW 
1>uiViooi  •tnjdicAcw^'ti  coVsn*«»nb'.- 

nicdican'atiil'-fnAJcii'l'CkfJTifuaeio- 

•jur^itr  nwHil  ln«^.t^^l^.^^i^*■ 


I'AOi:    OF    5IS.    PKOBAliLY    AVIUTTKN'    BY    WILLIAM    OF   MALMESBVRY. 
(Unnbcth    Falotr    }Ahair>j,    No.    -2-24.) 


''  liattle  nt"  r.Fimauhurh."  He  is  imiH)rr;iiit  in  the  (k'velopment  of 
historical  Avritin,^-  as  the  last  translator  of  the  English  Thronicles 
and   the  first    te   accept   Welsh    tradition   and    romance  Avithout 
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question — a  bud  pn.'ccdcnt.'  'I'lic  e]iiL;vams  occurring;'  in  the 
history  are  piviliaMy  fnmi  liis  iiaiid.  and  the  eli'vmitli  and 
twelfth  books  arc  wholly  poetical. 

William  of  ^lalniesbuvv  (1()!)5  to  abont  ll-to)  was  a  snu;h- 
conntrv  man,  niniik  anil  librarian  at  Mahnesbnry.  anil,  like 
\\'illiani  of  HiuitinL;don,  of  mixed  race.  He  was  the  first  writer 
in  England  sim-e  Bede  who  made  any  attempt  to  diyest  the 
mass  of  material  at  hand,  and  to  piodui'e,  by  eonneetim;-  ranse 
and  effect,  a  synnnetrical  work  of  wide  view  and  ripe  conclusions. 
The  writers  before  him  were  mere  chroniiders,  with  no  conception 
of  an  artii-nlatod  liistor\-.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  jnd^iiient 
and  cultured  taste,  and  in  conse(|uence  shows  ^reat  love  for 
delineation  of  character.  He  has  considerable  power  of  tracing 
the  tendencies  of  imjiortant  events  and  the  development  ot 
political  institutions.  He  is  wonderfully  broad-minded  and  free 
from  party-feelinc;-,  in  sympathy  with  Normans  and  English 
alike,  wliile  his  wurlc  is  made  briijht  by  humour  and  sharply 
pointed  remarks.  His  -(testa  liegum  Angiorum"  in  its  third 
edition  brings  the  history  down  to  112.S;  but  the  fifth  book,  as 
well  as  his  "  Historia  Novella"  (to  1142).  connnenced  in  1140 
as  a  sequel  to  the  '•  (jesta  Kegutn,"  are  little  more  than  rough 
drafts,  intended,  had  life  lasted,  to  bo  re-written  and  re-arranged. 
He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Aldhclm.  and  seventeen  other  works. 

William  of  Xewburgh  ( n:3()-120S),  who  emulated  the 
methods  of  ilalmesbury,  wrote  an  "  Histoi'ia  Eerum  Anglic- 
arum  "  (from  the  ConipK'st  to  1198),  a  trustworthy  work. 
Except  the  first  few  pages,  the  whole  is  devoted  to  his  own 
time,  but  it  is  not  so  rompletely  original  as  was  once  thought. 
He  i-learly  made  use  of  Simeon  of  Durham.  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, the  ■' Itinerarium  Regis  Rieardi  "  of  Rirhard  the  ('anon, 
and  a  lost  work  of  Anselm  the  chaplain. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  or  Gerald  de  Rarri  ( 1147-1 22o).  sur- 
itained  Silvester  (the  Savage),  a  strong  and  passionate  Welshman 
of  Pembrokeshire,  was  many-sided,  with  great  power  of  observa- 
tion and  clear  tlionght,  Imt  not  free  tVom  vanitv  or  superstition. 
He  wrote  on  theology,  politics,  topography,  history,  and  on 
liimsclf  in  his  "  De  Gestis  Giraldi  Laboriosis."     His  other  works 

'  He  copied  ai  lii-c  in  ll:!',i  an  c-.Ktract  f roiii  (ieoffrcy  of  ^loiiraoutli,  wliioli 
formort  the  subjeet  of  his  epistle  to  Wariiie.  tile  second  of  three  incorporated 
in  the  eighth  book  of  liis  liistory. 
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rAi;i;   vr.'iM   i.i:cnii;jiY  of  monmuiius    ■  iii.vioin    or  ia;HAi.\. 
(Clare  College,   CumOridije.) 
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are  "  Expugnatio  Hibernia';'  an  account  of  Henry  II.  s  conquest 
of  Ireland,  followed  by  a  most  valuable  mine  of  information  for 
historians  called  "  Topographia  Hibernia' "  :  also  a  "  Topographia 
(_'aiiibri;e,"  and  a  satire  on  the  monks  and  the  Papal  authority 
with  tlie  title  "  Speculum  Ecclesia'.''  Such  satire  on  the  Chtn-ch 
must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  any  active  desire  for  reform — 
the  times  were  tiot  yet  ripe  for  a  Wycliffc — it  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  melancholy  and  complaining  tone  so  characteristic  of 
medieval  literature.  Similar  in  tone  and  tendency  is  the 
opening  of  the  "  Polycraticus  "  of  John  (if  Salisbury  (b.  c.  1120), 
who  died  in  ll.sO  as  Bishop  of  Chartres.  This  work,  whicli  was 
earlier  than  (it'ralds,  a]ipeared  between  ILJIi  and  lli59,  and, 
after  satirising  the  Cotn-t,  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  system  of 
philosophy,  learnedly  reviewing  those  of  the  classical  thinkers 
by  the  way,  in  a  lively,  well-written  style  (p.  4fj2). 

Younger  than  John  of  Salisbury,  less  refined  and  learned, 
but  more  outs]i(iken,  witty,  and  worldly,  though  of  high  moral 
purpose,  was  \\'alter  Map  (r.  ]i:i7  to  c.  HOG),  the  friend  and 
countryman  of  ticrald  de  llari'i.  Under  the  influence  of  John 
of  Salisbury,  he  gave  a  circumstantial  account,  full  of  the 
sharjiest  satire,  of  the  Court  and  society  in  Ids  day  in  his  "  De 
Nugis  (.'urialiiun." '  Several  Latin  satirical  poems,  such  as  the 
"  Apocalypsis  Goliae.""  "  I'medicatio,"  and  "  Confessio,"  and  a. 
number  of  twelftli-century  Latin  and  French  romances,"'  some 
of  them  dealing  with  the  Clraal  and  Artluu'ian  legends,  liave 
been  ascribed  to  liini. 

These  legends  were  first  colL.'cted  in  Eu-gland  by  (iiMiffrey  of 
Monmouth,  liishop  .if  Sr  A.saph  (d.  1154),  Avho,  in  his  serious- 
looking  "Historia  licgum  IJritaimia" '''  (written  1132-11. "55), 
condiined  the  Eranco-Jireton  ibrm  of  the  Arthurian  legend 
■with  the  more  historic  AVelsli  version,  conneeting  his  hero,  who 
was  really  of  North  British  origin,  with  tlie  Wel.sh  saint  Kenti- 
gern,  the  founder  of  ({lastonbiiry.  ^Merlin,  the  pro]i]iet  of 
Vortigern's  ('oiu't,  was,  in  the  same  way,  a  eoiiijuiund  (if  many 
traditions.  To  (ieoflrey  Ave  owe  the  stories  of  Gorboduc,  Cym- 
beline.  King  Lear,  and  Sabrina.     The  Welsh  Avere  flattered  by 

[I  '•  Of   the   Trivialities  of   Coui-tiiT,>i."     This  was  also  the  sub-title  of   the 
"Polycraticus."] 

[-  /.r.   the  vision   of  an   nnuortliy   lii>lio|..   Oolias   (j/(i//V/jv/  =  glutton).] 
■*  The  "Lancelot  du  Luc"  is  ^renerally  supposed  to  he  his. 
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the  Chauvinist  spirit  of  the  hook,  ami  the  Xoniians  were  not 
displeased  at  a  man  who  painted  the  English  in  no  favourable 
light,  whilst  he  gave  to  the  whole  all  the  loeal  colour  of  Henry 
II.'s  chivalric  Court.  So  popular  was  it,  in  spite  of  the  sneering 
attacks  of  AVilliani  of  Newburgh  and  Giraldus  Canibrensis,  that 
less  than  fifteen  years  after  its  issue  Alfred  of  Beverley  made  an 
abridgment  of  it  with  a  continuation  to  1129,  and  about  the 
same  time  (ieoffrey  (iaimar  Avrote  an  Anglo-Norman  rimed 
version,  the  '"  Estorie  des  Bretons,"  now  lost,  as  sequel  to  which 
came  his  "  Estorie  des  Engieis  "  (to  1100).  His  version  of  Mon- 
mouth was  soon  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  more  popular  work 
of  Wace  (b.  1124),  the  "  Geste  des  Bretons" — or  "Brut  d'Engle- 
terre,"'  as  it  is  often  called — written  in  1155.  The  work,  which 
is  in  rimed  octosyllaliic  cou]ilets.  with  the  exception  of  a  long- 
section  near  the  connuencement,  of  later  origin,  in  Alexandrines, 
introduces  tlie  theme  of  the  "Table  Round."  an  element  found 
only  in  the  Bi'eton  versions.  Of  Wace's  other  works  the  best 
known  is  the  "  Cestes  des  Xormans  "  or  "  Le  Eoman  de  Rou," 
spoken  of  ah'eady.  Slowly  the  enchanting  "lies"  won  their 
way.  and  gained  creth^nce  even  with  the  Engli.sh,  until  the 
attractive  but  insidting  story  was  rendered  into  English  for  the 
first  time  by  Layamon,  the  western  priest,  living  by  Sabrina's 
stream.  The  "  Brut"  {<•  1205)  of  the  Areley  priest  is  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  Wace's,  on  which  it  is  based,  with,  however, 
onlv  ninety  words  of  Noi'man-French  origin  in  the  whole  poem. 

This  comparative  purity  of  the  mother-tongue  leads  us  to  Tiie  Devei- 
notice  that  the  infinence  of  Norman-French  upon  it  Avas  rather  °^^i^l°^ 
of  a  negative  than  positive  character.  Some  few  sounds  were 
modified,  such  as  the  gutturals,  which  were  palatalised,  and  one 
or  two  new  ones  were  introduced  :  but  otherwise  the  result  was 
only  to  hasten  developments  along  lines  which  can  be  traced 
before  the  Conquest,  but  wiiich  were  allowed  free  scope  directly 
the  old  literarv  dialect  of  AVessex.  with  its  controlling  influence, 
was  destroj-ed.  After  the  Concpiest  an  increasing  centrifugal 
tendency  is  noticeable,  whii-h  was  not  to  be  cheeked  till  Chaucer 
came.  The  verse  of  the  ]>rut  is  only  another  proof  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  old  tradition,  especially  in  the  west  country :  for 
it  is  but  a  popularised  form  of  the  Old  English  alliterative  line, 

'    It    was   Wace's    book    wliicli    served   as    basis    for   the    greatest    literary 
creation  of  this  cyclus,  the  ■•  Parzifal "  of  Wolfram  von  Esohenbaoh. 
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with  nnicli  greater  treedcmi  in  the  laws  ol  ahitevatiDn,  and,  when 
alliteration  is  absent,  a  use  of  middle  and  end  rime.  Tliis  latter 
adorntnent,  which  had  been  sparely  used  even  before  the  C)on- 
(juest,  caused  the  original  long  line  to  bo  thought  of  as  a  short 
rimed  couplet  of  irregular  form.  The  old  verse  in  ]iurer  firm  is 
t(i  be  foimd  in  a  group  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  written  about  the 
same  time,  of  which  the  two  best  examples  are  "St.  Margaret" 
and  "St.  .iuliaua.'  Like  these,  written  in  the  sonth,  but  very 
different  and  nmeh  more  important,  was  a  sermiin  in  verse 
called  'A  ^biral  ( >de,"  which  may  date  l.iaek  in  its  earliest  form 


'^  (Slue  ttUA  ^tr  utbmimij'  no  kityrui'  no  ^>rretlti 
4  orlarcetntljE  f«ii«tvCfrYbiJbb«i  aiutpn  tniei 


*ia<*>v 


'  n* 


5  mieheffsigtt^tiute^anni>'  ^jTl^cfsdij^ealieni 


.1    r.USN.UlE    FROM    THK    AKHUl,    uDl;. 
(TriiiUij    Vullc:jc,    OiinbrUlije.) 


to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tbc  poi'iii  is  almost 
passionate  in  its  dei^th  of  feeling,  and  is  noble  in  tone,  but  the 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Latin  Church,  not  that  of  the  old 
(lermanic  heroes.  'I'he  simple,  clear  language  shows  Xoriiiau 
influence,  and  the  verse  is  the  iandiic  .septenar  (katalectic 
tetrameter)  learnt  from  the  Latin  hynniology,  and  traceable  to 
the  measure  of  Terence  and  Arist<.)phanes.'     Tliis  metre,  without 

'  A  comiiarisoii  of  tin-  folluwiii^'  lines— respectively  from  Terence's  "Andria," 
a  famous  medireval  drinking  song,  and  the  first  line  of  the  Mornl  Ode— will 
show  till'  same  rki/thm  in  each: — 

"Per  omnes  tibi  ;idjuro  deos  nunqiiam  cam  me  desertunim." 

Andria.  IV.  2,  ii. 
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tho  coupled  nuK's  (if  the  "  .Moral  Ode,"  is  t'oitnd  asjain  in  a 
Liiiccilnshire  versioii  of  the  Church  homilies  hy  an  Austin  friar 
named  Ornn,  who  called  his  work  the  "  Orrniidinn  "  (c.  1205). 
The  book  is  (]uite  without  literary  value,  but  the  careful  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  amoi;rapli  MS.  between  long  and  short 
vowels  (by  doubling  the  con.sonant  after  a  short  vowel)  and 
between  the  various  pronunciations  of  the  letter  '•  g," '  makes  it 
of  o-reat  value  to  the  philologist.  The  septenar  foimd  its  way 
after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  lyrical  verse,  and 
was   a  favourite    form    for    "Robin    Hood  '    and   other  popular 


A     J'ASSACiE     FRO.M     THE    OIir..MVI,r.M. 
(Bnrllriini     l.iln-nni.    Orforil.) 


Prose. 


ballails.  intiuencing.  together  wiili   the  French  Alexandrine,  the 
old  alliterative  line  in  its  popular  developments. 

The   English   prose-writing  of  this  time  is  wholly  religious,  English 
and  the  UKist  impiortant  and  interesting  example  is  the  "  Ancren 
Riwle  "    (•'  Rules    for    Nuns "),    written    (about    1210)  for  three 
sisters  in  a  nunncrv   at    Tarente   in  Dorsetshire.      Besides    the 
actual  rules  of  conduct,  the  book  contains  much  allegory  and  a 

"^Milii  est  propositxim  'in  Ir.bern.i  mori." 

■'  Icli  i-om  mi  eldre  thannc  iuli   wars     a  winti-e  and  eac  a  tare." 

Miinil  0(h;i.  1. 
There  are  seven  beats  in  each  line,  and  lience  the  name 

1  Cr.  Professor  Napier,  J  cat/ r  mi/,  Marcli   l.'ith.  IS'.IO. 
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remarkable  (lescription  of  the  mystical  love  of  Christ  for  the 
soul,  and  of  the  soul  for  Hiui,  in  the  manner  of  the  chivalric 
roraan(.'e.  This  erotic  note  ^  in  the  religious  literature  we  shall 
trace  in  the  lyrics  of  a  rather  later  time.  Meantime  in  the 
secular  domain  the  French  epic  was  making-  itself  more  and 
more  felt,  despite  the  warnings  of  good  men  like  Thomas  de 
Hales,  whij  saw  in  their  stories  the  world  and  the  flesh,  if  not 
the  devil. 


AL, 
SMITH. 
Trade  and 
Industry. 


The  Agri 
cultural 
System 


The  agricultural  .system  is  p()rtva\"ed  fur  us  in  outline  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period  bv  Domesday  Book  (p.  340,  "eij.),  and 
in  full  detail  by  the  Hundred  Kolls.  The  latter  display  its 
completed  form  at  the  close  of  tlie  tliirteeiith  century,  just 
before  the  changes  which  began  the  transformation  to  the 
system  of  modern  times.  The  nature  of  the  l)omesday  evidence 
is  best  indic-ated  in  the  instruclions  to  the  ( 'ommissioiiei's  as 
recorded  in  the  Ely  liook.  Their  inquiries  and  the  answers  to 
theui  show  that  England  was  alreadv  divi<led  u[i  into  manors; 
each  iiiaiinr  cdiitaiued  bciili  demesne  (tlie  loi'd's  own  laud)  and. 
villein  holdings.  Mlleins  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. Free  tenants  were  scarce,  save  in  the  eastern  counties 
and  thi'  eastern  midlands;  and  it  is  iiKiro  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  represented  a  survival  of  the  ancient  freedom  in  these 
districts,  invigorated  by  Danish  settlements,  than  tViat  they  had 
only  lately  arisen  ('/'.  p.  802),  ami  that  si'i'fdoui  had  been  the 
normal  state  of  Saxon  England.  Tlie  mnnbcr  of  slaves  returned 
is  small — some  25,000:  and  tlmse  chiefly  in  the  .south-west. 
The  villi.'ins  jirnpcr,  with  a  unrnial  hokling  of  a  \ardland  (thirtv 
acres)  or  lialf  a  yardland,  are  distinguislied  from  the  lower 
villein  class  of  cotliers,  Ixirdurii  and  coiari'i.  holding  sometimes 
only  a  cottage  and  garden,  sometimes  a  cottage  and  a  fbw  acres, 
not  often  more  than  five,  in  the  common  arable  fields.  The 
normal  villein  would  contribute  a  pair  of  o.xen  to  the  common 
plough;  the  cottier  had  no  oxen  of  his  own.  The  lord's  plough 
of  eight  oxen,  which  tilled  the  demesne,  was  worked  by  the 
services  of  the  villeins  ;  these,  moreover,  had  often  to  do  service 
with  their  own  ploughs  and  oxen.  This  all  im[)lies  a  great 
number  of  i-aftlc,   for   whom   there  was    ample    rough    pasture. 

'   Cf.    also  •■Till'    Wiiliuiifce    l^wimiii;;- j    of    ure    Loutrd."    ■'The    Wohun^e  of 
urc  Leiiili."  "A  god  Oreisuu  of  oun:  Liuunl,"  utc. 
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Hay  meadows  were  eoiiiparatively  rare  aud  valuable.  Wood- 
land was  plentiful,  and  was  measured  by  the  number  of  swine  it 
eould  feed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  5,000,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation,  about  Hve-twelfths  of  the  present 
cultivated  area.  This  would  tally  with  the  population,  which 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  2,000,000.     It  would  also  agree 


THE   ];LV    BOOK:    ETIIELWOLD    AND    KlX(i    EUG.Ml. 
(Trinity   Cotiefje,    Ctimbridije.) 

■with  the  calculation  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  cultivated  area 
was  devoted  to  wheat,  and  that  the  production  of  wheat 
averaged  about  one-quarter  to  the  acre.  Besides  leguminous 
crops,  a  good  deal  of  barle}'  and  oats  and  some  rye  was  grown ; 
while  the  absence  of  root-crops  or  any  systematic  mamu-ing 
implies  a  great  extent  of  fallow,  perliaps  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  arable  area. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  how  essentially  this  whole  arrange- 
ment of  rural  life  differed    from    that  of  modern  times.     The 
33 
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oTcat  mass  of  the  agri- 
cultural  population    are 
now    landless ;     in    the 
eleventh     and     twelfth, 
and,    indeed,    down    to 
the     seventeenth      and 
eighteenth        centuries, 
they    were    lantlholders. 
The    class     of    farmers, 
whether    on     leases    or 
Yearl\"    agreements,   was 
then    very    nnconnnon, 
except  on  some  Church 
estates.       The     relation 
between      gentr}-      and 
peasantry      is     now      a 
mainly    economic    rela- 
tion; in  that  age  it  was 
lirst     and     foremost     a 
soi'ial        and       political 
relation.       The      villein 
nnist    sit    in    his    lord's 
court     of    justice,     and 
follow    him     to    war,   as 
wrll    as    till    his    land.s. 
Thev     were    hound    to- 
gether   hy  nuitual  ohli- 
gations  ;  the  loi-d  could 
no  more  dispossess  him, 
whatever  unreal  maxims 
rhc    contemporary    low- 
books  tdioso  to  enounce, 
than  he  could  shake  off 
his     lord     and      escape 
from    the    manor.      But 
perhaps    the    most 
striking    feature    of    :dl 
to    a    modei'u    mind    is 
the  muversal  prevalence 
of  coninnmitv    in   culti- 
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vation,  if  not  in  Dwnorship.  A  village  was,  indeed,  one  communal 
large  common  taim.  'I'o  take  the  most  typical  case,  each  of  ^ 
the  three  arable  fields  was  "  open " ;  it  was  not  enclosed  or 
broken  up  into  sevei'alties,  but  only  roughly  marked  off 
by  turf  baulks  into  acre  strips,  of  which  every  fifth  strip 
miglit  be  the  lord's,  every  tenth  the  parson's,  and  so 
on.  The  whole  field  would  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  sowed, 
and  reaped,  by  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  holders.  Each 
contributed,  according  to  customary  rules,  his  share  of  the 
labour,  the  oxen,  the  cost  of  the  plough.  A  villein's  holding 
of  thirty  acres  might  thus  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  detached 
strips  scattered  over  a  whole  parish.  Such  a  system  was  of 
course  grossly  wasteful :  but  it  h;id  grown  up  under  needs 
with  which  econt)mics  have  nothing  to  do.  It  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  still  ruder  method  of  annual  re-allotment  of  the 
arable  strips ;  it  was  the  exi)ression  of  the  old  sense  of  kin- 
ship in  the  village  coimnunity,  and  its  ciunbronsness  was  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  the  absolute  equality  of  each 
share.  It  must  have  had  an  iunneasurable  influence  in  silently 
moulding  English  chara(-ter,  drilling  men  into  local  self- 
government. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  generation  that  Enclosure  Acts  Produc- 
have  swept  away  almost  the  last  of  the  "  open "  parishes.  A  prices 
few  still  remain.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  still  the  majority.  Expenses 
This  singular  tenacity  perhaps  implies  that  the  system  worked 
less  badly  than  we  should  expect.  No  doubt,  however,  such 
a  system  helps  to  account  for  the  low  productivity  of  medieval 
agriculture.  This  and  the  imperfect  means  of  comnumication 
and  conveyance  explain  the  great  variations  in  prices  which 
prevailed  in  neighbouring  markets.  There  was  evidently  fre- 
quent local  scarcity,  even  when  there  was  no  general  bad 
season.  But  no  fewer  than  nine  years  of  dearth  are  recorded 
in  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  between  1070  and 
1100.  The  only  operation  we  liear  much  of  for  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land  was  marling.  <_)n  the  other  hand, 
orchards  were  common ;  a  considerable  quantity  oi  native 
wine  was  made,  and  thirty-eight  vineyards  are  mentioncfl  in 
Domesday.  Bee-keeping  was  universal,  from  the  use  of  honey 
before  sugar  was  known  as  a  general  mode  of  preserving  food. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  impediments    to   good   husbandry 
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>vas  tlie  great  expense  of  iron.     Tlie  cost  of  new   iions  to   the 

plough  is  one  of  the    chief   items  in   baihfi's    accounts    in    the 

thirteenth    century :    and    to  avoid    this,    wooden    ploughs    and 

harrows    were    often    used,    and    the    soil    ^vas    in    consecinence 

scratched  rather  than  ploughed  up.     In  fact,  there   was   little 

improvement    in   the    art  of  agriculture  till  the    Tudor    period 

introduced  a  better  rotation  of  crops,  more  thorough  and  varied 

use  of  manures,  and  the  employment  of  horses  instead  of  oxen. 

It    must    he    remembered,    however,    that    dairy    jjroduce    and 

poultry  w(a-e  cheap  and  plentiful  throughout  the  middle  ages. 

Changes  The  chief  changes  between  Domesday  Eodk  and  thi'  middle 

1085  and      of   the   thirteenth    century    can    be   best    br(jught    to    view    by 

1230.  selecting  an  instance  from  each  of  the  chief  documents  which 

bridge  over  that  interval. 

In  the  Black  Book  of  Peterboroiigli  1125-X — to  take  the 
case  of  the  first  manor  named  in  it — the  normal  holding  of 
the  villein  was  a  virgate  or  "yardland"  of  thirty  acres  arable. 
Each  villein  has  to  plough  in  spring  tour  acres  for  the  lord. 
Each  supplies  two  oxen  to  tlie  plough-team,  whicli  was  bound 
to  be  at  the  lord's  call  three  days  in  winter,  three  in  spring, 
one  in  summer.  Moreover,  each  villein  has  to  work  fur  the 
lord  three  days  a  week,  to  pay  a  yearly  toll  of  2s.  lAd.,  a  hen, 
and  sixteen  eggs.  The  cottagers,  each  holding  five  acres, 
render  work  of  one  day  a  week,  besides  twice  a  year  making 
malt  for  the  lord's  use,  and  pa3'ing  a  Id.  for  each  goat  using 
the  pasture.  (_)n  this  niamir  there  seem  to  have  been  1,253 
acres  of  arable  held  by  forty-three  villeins  and  eight  cottagers  : 
some  400  acres  of  arable  farmed  by-  the  lord  through  a  bailiff; 
a  few  dozen  acres  of  valualile  hay-meadow  :  a  mill  paying  rent 
of  20s.  a  year:  and  an  indeterminate  but  probably  large  area 
used  f(_)r  rough  pasturage  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats, 
belonsine:  both  tn  the  lord  and  to  the  villagers.  The  lord's 
demesne  was  tilled  liy  the  compulsory  services  of  his  men 
superintended  by  the  bailiff.  This  one  niauDr  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  twenty-tive  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
survey,  and  which  constituted  the  estate  of  the  abbey.  In  a 
few  of  the  manors  are  found  "  socmen  " — that-  is,  freeholders, 
whose  holdings  might  be  no  larger  than  those  of  the  villeins, 
but  who  would  generally,  instead  of  heavy  services,  pay  a 
fixed  and  not  heavy  rent. 
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Tn  the  Boldon  Book,  u  survey  made  in  1188  of  the  manors 
of  tlie  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  chief  differences  from  the  above 
arc  that  the  services  of  carrying  the  crops,  cutting  wood,  etc., 
are  comnmted  for  money  paj^ments,  and  that  the  cottagers' 
holdings  are  often  as  much  as  twelve  acres  each.  Sometimes 
the  whole  mass  of  services  was  connnuted  for.  a  fixed  annual 
payment  to  the  lord;  c.r;.,  "The  villeins  of  Southbydyke  hold 
the  township  at  a  rent,  paying  £5  a  year  for  it,  and  finding 
160  men  to  reap  in  autumn  and  thirty-si.x  carts  to  cart  the 
corn." 

The  "  Domesday  of  St.  Taul  s "  (1222)  shows  that,  besides 
the  services,  each  villein  paid  in  money  and  in  kmcl  a  few 
shillings  yearly  to  the  lord,  and  that  the  number  of  free  tenants 
hud  largely  increased  since  the  Xorman  (.'onquest. 

The  Register  of  St.  Marj-'s  Priory,  Worcester,  early  in  tlio 
thirteenth  century,  shows  some  further  incidents  nf  villein 
tenure.  They  could  not,  without  the  lord's  leave,  sell  ox  or 
horse,  send  their  sons  awav  or  make  them  clerks,  g^ve  out 
their  daughters  in  marriage,  or  grind  corn  except  at  the  lord's 
mill ;  and  on  a  villein's  death  the  lord  could  seize  his  best 
chattel,  and  impose  upon  the  heir  a  "  fine  "  at  discretion.  After 
this  date  there  are  innumerable  similar  documents — inquisi- 
tions, surveys,  extents,  cartularies,'  and  manor  rolls. 
Thetowns.  The  period  of  Norman  and  Angevin  rule  initiated  a  great 
and  almost  sudden  outburst  of  life  and  growth  in  the  English 
towns.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Xorman 
Conquest  was  to  bring  di.saster  to  the  town.s.  Tlie  number 
of  burgesses  enumerated  in  lO.sfi,  as  compared  wit.li  that  re- 
corded for  the  reign  of  Kdward,  shows  a  falling-ofi'  of  one 
lialf  (8,000  as  against  17,000).  The  advent  of  a  new  Norman 
lord  and  the  building  of  a  stone  keep  roused  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  t(.)\vnsmen.  In  the  consequent  struggles 
their  poor  dwellings  were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  castle  outworks,  or  were  fired  and  wasted  by  accident  or 
for  ]nmishment:  and  tlie  town  pined  under  the  labour  and 
the  dues  exacted  by  the  new  lord.  '•  In  tins  town  there  are 
478  houses  so  wasted  and  destroyed  that  they  cannot  pay  any 
tax."     This  Oxford  entry  in  l^omesday  Book  might  be  jiaralleled 

['  '•  Extents  "  are  v.aluation  li.sts  for  the  purjiosL  uf  taxation  ;  "  cartularies," 
collections  of  charters.] 
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from  nearly  every  borout^h.  But  the  Nornuin,  almost  from 
the  first  hour  of  his  coming,  gave  more  than  he  took.  In  his 
train  came  extension  of  trade-routes,  mtercourse  with  Xornian 
and  Breton,  Poitovin,  Gascon,  and  Spanish  ports.  Foreign 
merchants  flocked  to  London  and  Winchester,  to  Ipswich  and 
Boston  and  IJncoln.  Foreign  craftsmen  settled  everywhere, 
<nnd  all  the  trades  of  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  glass- 
maker,  the  workers  in  metals,  must  have  received  an  iunnense 
stimidus  from  the  castles,  cathedrals,  and  abbeys  which  liegan 
to  arise  everywhere  in  the  !iew  architecture.  What  we  hear  of 
Chester  must  have  been  true  of  many  boroughs.  It  had  suffered 
in  tlie  tirst  years  of  the  new  rule,  but  by  lOcSG  had  recovered 
itself  "  When  Earl  Hugh  got  it,  there  were  205  houses  less 
than  in  King  Edward's  time  ;  it  hail  been  grievously  wasted. 
Now  there  are  as  many  as  he  found  when  he  came."  At  any 
rate,  this  was  true  of  the  towns  as  a  whole  long  before  the 
end  of  Henry  I.'s  reign.  To  the  industrial  classes,  indeed,  any 
exactions  by  their  Norman  sovereigns,  if  heavy  in  themselves, 
were  but  light  compared  with  the  relief  from  the  insecurity 
and  anarchy  of  Auglo-Sa.xon  days,  ^v•hen  even  the  stronger  kings 
vainly  bewailed  "  the  manifold  and  unrighteous  fightings  that 
are  daily  amongst  us  "  (p.  340).  Nor  was  security  of  inland 
trade  all  that  their  new  rulers  could  give.  A  charter  from 
him  who  was  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Maine  as  well  as  King  of  Royal 
England ;  stdl  more,  a  charter  from  Angevin  kings,  whose  writs 
ran  from  Berwick  to  Bayonne,  could  lay  open  a  range  of  free 
trade  liitherto  une.xampled.  To  be  "  quit  and  free  from  all  tolls, 
dues,  and  customs,  at  fairs  or  otherwise,  in  all  harbours  through- 
out all  my  dominions,  both  the  hither  side  and  the  further  side 
of  the  sea,  by  land  and  by  strand,"  gave  new  life  to  the  fettered 
and  crippled  commerce  of  the  country.  Connuercial  growth 
led  to  heightened  constitutional  claims;  and  constitutional 
progress  itself  stimulated  commercial  growth.  The  freedom  of 
the  English  towns  grew  out  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  most 
critical  phase  of  their  history  thus  falls  within  the  period  whose 
beginning  and  end  respectively  are  marked  by  William  I.'s 
charter  granted  to  London,  and  the  Great  Charter  e.xtorted 
from  John.  This  stage  of  their  history  was  critical,  because 
it  determined  the  form  which  the  municipal  self-government 
should  take.     Hitherto    the  English  borough   had  hardly   been 
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differentiated  from  the  rural  township.  If  it  were  too  large 
ro  be  treated  as  a  single  township,  it  ranked  as  a  group  of 
townships — that  is,  a  "  hundred."  '  This  borough  in  payment 
of  dues  quits  itself  as  a  hundred  "  is  the  Domesday  formula. 
All  townships,  and  even  some  hundreds,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  lord.  The  same  feudalising  process  had  affected 
the  borough.  Boroughs  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period  either 
belonged  to  one  or  more  loi'ds  or  to  the  icing.  By  the  side  of 
the  okl  moot,  perhaps  often  supplanting  it,  had  ai'isen  the 
lord's  court,  in  which  the  chief  burgesses  sat  as  the  lord's 
The  Guild  vassals.  This  feudal  charactci'  was  for  a  time  accentuated  by 
^^  *'"■  the  new  Xorraan  lords,  with  their  clear-cut  theories  of  tenure, 
and  tfieir  classitication  of  townsmen  with  villein  tenants.  But 
the  feudal  aspect  was  soon  to  give  way  to  the  commerciaL 
The  '■  hanse  '  or  guikl  began  to  appear  in  every  considerable 
borough.  These  guilds  were  unions  of  the  traders,  for  their 
own  protection,  fur  tlie  regulation  of  trade,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  for  the  exclusion  of  rivals.  Without  a  renal  charter 
they  would  be  "  adulterine  "  and  liable  to  be  broken  up.  But 
with  a  charter  they  could  receive  and  enfranchise  serfs,  and 
impose  their  guild  bye-hiws  on  the  whole  borough.  Thus 
Henry  JI.  grants  to  the  guild-merchant  of  Oxford  that  no 
one  (lutside  the  guild  shall  do  :uiy  trading  in  city  or  suburbs; 
to  the  Nottingham  guild  control  of  the  cloth-dyeing  trade  is 
given  for  ten  leagues  around ;  to  the  Lincoln  guild,  general 
control  of  tlie  whole  body  of  traders  in  the  county.  Hitherto 
the  boroughs  had  aimed  at  two  jjrivileges,  and  two  only,  beyond 
the  general  ratification  of  their  old  local  customs.  These  two 
were :  the  right  to  try  in  their  own  borough  courts  all  but 
a  few  excepted  cases,  and  the  right  to  arrive  at  a  verdict  by 
the  ordeal  instead  of  the  foreign  method  <if  "  wager  of  battle." 
But  now,  strong  in  the  rapid  growtli  of  trade  and  the  success 
of  the  guilds,  the  borouylis  set  to  work  to  comnuUe  their 
taxes  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  to  collect  and  pay  this  themselves 
into  tlie  Exchequer.  Tliis  would  oust  the  liated  tyranny  of 
the  sheriff,  and  this  was  genei'ally  accomplished  under  Henry 
II.,  and  still  more  under  Richard  I.,  "  in  whose  eyes  all  things 
were  saleable.'  This  step  was  decisive  at  to  the  future  town 
constitutions,  it  was  necessarily  the  guild  to  whom  the  Crown 
sold  this  privilege,  and  not   to   the   ancient  boi'ough-nioot,  nor 
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to  the  court  of  vassals.  These  were  now  antiquated  ■.  the 
guild  belonged  to  the  new  era.  There  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  the 
language  used  by  Richard  of  Devizes  condemning  the  recog- 
nition in  ]191  of  the  guild  as  the  governing  body  of  London: 
"  What  evils  spring  from  these  connnuncs  can  be  gathered 
from  the  saying  about  them,  that  they  mean  an  upheaval  of 
the  rabble,  a  menace  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  lukewarmness  in 
religion."  The  sign  of  this  recognition  was  the  allowing  the 
borough  to  have  its  mayor.  Thus  the  head  officer  of  the 
guild  became  head  of  the  town,  the  guild  aldermen  l;ecame 
his  assistants,  and  the  guildhall  the  headi|nartcrs  of  adininis- 
tration.  This  became  conunon  in  John  s  reign ;  the  other 
boroughs  followed  fast  in  the  wake  of  London :  e.g.  Leicester 
got  its  "  conmume "  in  1"2.")L  Fortunately,  the  boroughs 
still  remained  subject  to  the  sheriff  for  certain  pur])Oses, 
such  as  '■  view  of  armoiu' "  and  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
attendance  before  the  royal  judges  on  circuit,  etc.  Thus 
tiieir  |(iisi'tion  as  part  of  the  shire  .system  was  not  lost  — 
it  was  possible  tor  them  to  sit  in  rarliamcnt  with  tlie 
knights  of  the  shire,  insteail  of  forming,  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  an  estate  apart ;  and  to  this  was  due  the  dual 
composition  of  our  House  of  Conmions  and  its  imicpie 
indestructibility. 

Wliile  the  mi-ndiant  i^uild  was  becoming  the  governing 
body,  tlie  natiu-al  division  of  labour  was  at  work  to  produce 
craft-guilds  or  associations  of  craftsmen,  below  the  higher 
bodv  and  somewhat  in  rivalry  with  it.  This  rivalry  was,  it 
is  true,  far  less  marked  than  on  the  ('ontincnt.  But  still,  a 
rule  is  often  found  in  existence  by  the  tiiirteenth  century, 
that  no  artisan  can  belong  to  the  merchant-guild.  We  know 
that  as  early  as  IL'iO  there  were  weavers'  guilds  in  several  of 
the  larger  towns,  we  find  the  merchants  bribing  John  to 
revoke  the  weavers'  charter,  and  the  weavers  buying  it  back 
again.  After  this  date  the  craft-guilds  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  gradualh-  tlie  trade  n:onopoly  of  the  merchant-guild, 
and  often  in  securing  an  independent  jtu-isdiction  for  them- 
selves. 

The  guild  system,  with  all  its  restrictions,  nuist  not  i>e 
judged    by    too    narrow    an    application   of    modern   economic 
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canons.  In  an  age  wh(>n  antliority  interfered  everywhere, 
and  when  customers  could  do  httle  to  protect  themselves, 
the  guilds  did  much  to  inculcate  a  code  of  industrial  morality ; 
they  came  down  severely  upon  short  weights  and  measures, 
upon  •■  shoddy "'  material  and  upon  scamped  workmanship. 
They  also  acted  as  benefit,  insurance,  and  burial  societies  ;  and 
exercised  social,  educational,  and  even  religious,  functions, 
besides  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work,  processes  of  manu- 
factiu'e,  and  wages  and  prices. 

Much    of    the   energy  of    English   tradino-  life  was  directed  Foreign 

.  .  .  Traders 

towards  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  internal  trade  and  Trade, 
of  the  country.  Till  the  thirteenth  century  the  exports  of 
England,  still  consisting  almost  wholly  of  raw  materials,  were 
in  the  hands  laroeh'  of  foreign  traders.  It  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  Crown  to  give,  or  rather  to  sell,  wide  privileges  to  these 
men.  Early  in  Henry  IIl.'s  reign  the  Teutonic  Hanse  can 
be  seen  as  a  strong  organisation  resident  in  London  within 
its  own  walled  fortress — the  Steelyard — on  rhe  Thames  liank, 
with  its  common  hall  and  refectory,  its  Masters,  each  with 
his  suit  of  armour,  and  its  gates  closed  at  curfew.  It  had 
originated  with  the  men  of  Cologne,  but  was  amalgamated  in 
the  thirteenth  century  with  the  stronger  Hanse  identified  chieily 
with  Liibeck  and  Bruges.  A  similar  but  rival  organisation  was 
the  Hanse  of  the  Netherlands.  These  bodies  soon  came  to  have 
branch  establishments  in  the  provincial  centres.  Even  the  less 
organised  companies  of  nier(;hants  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and 
Piacenza,  when  they  appear  in  the  twelfth  century,  making 
purchases  of  wool  at  Boston  and  Lynn,  and  doubtless  bringing 
southern  and  eastern  wares  in  exchange,  have  clearly  some 
defined  status  and  corporate  rights.'  A  similar  cliise  connection 
with  Genoa  dates  from  the  third  Crusade  From  Gascony,  too, 
and  from  Lorraine  came  a  large  supply  of  wines.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  this  foreign  trade,  bills  of  exchange  were  intro- 
duced about  1200.  But  the  great  aim  of  English  statesmanship 
was  to  secure  a  ''balance  of  trade''  for  England  in  the  form 
of  silver.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  specifying  the  great 
cargoes  of  flesh  and  fish,  wool,  lead,  and  tin.  that  went  to  the 
Rhine,  extilts  in  the  reflection  that  the  (iermans  paid  for  these 

'  A    thirteenth-century    list    frives    177    monastic    houses    from    which    the 
Florentines  drew  their  wool  .supplies. 
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ill  silver.  ;ui(l  that  in  consequeiiee  the  Eiiylibli  vurvoucy  was 
of  pure  silver.  The  same  mistaken  views  led  to  prohibition 
of  the  export  of  corn.  For  eontravcninj,'  this,  liirhard  I. 
burned  .some  English  ships  caught  at  St.  Valery,  and  the  U>\\i\ 
itself  and  hanged  the  shipmen. 

The  internal  trade  of  England  depended  chiefly  on  the 
great  seasonal  fairs.  There  were  four  such  fairs  a  year  at 
Cambi'idge.  In  IIMI  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Husting  (.'ourt 
at  London  was  suspended  during  the  days  that  the  aimual  fairs 
at  Boston  and  ^\'in(•hester  were  being  held.  I  )uring  the  seven 
days  of  St.  Frideswide's  fair  at  (Jxford,  the  prior  of  that  house 
liad  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  city.  A  court  of  "  pie-powder"  ' 
dealt  out  sunmiary  "  merchant's  law''  in  such  assemblages.  All 
other  trading  in  the  town  or  district  was  generally  suspended 
while  the  fair  lasted.  The  wooden  booths  were  assigned  certain 
sjiaces,  and  arranged  in  streets  according  to  tlieir  calling — gold- 
smiths' n.iw.  furriers'  row,  etc.  The  greatest  tif  all  these  fairs  was 
Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge  (September  LSth  to  October  yth). 
Here  merchants  from  Hamburg,  Bruges,  and  Strasliurg,  from 
liouen  and  Bordeaux,  and  from  Florence  and  Genoa,  all  met. 
The  farm  bailiffs  came  hither  to  buy  their  annual  stoivs  of 
pepper,  of  iron  goods,  and  of  tar  ;  and  to  dispose  of  wool  and 
hides,  cattle,  corn,  and  hay.  The  manciples  of  Oxford  colleges 
and  distant  abbeys  came  to  buy  the  winter's  provisions  and  stock 
of  salt  and  spices,  as  well  as  liege  linen  or  Spanish  wine,  or  furs 
from  the  Baltic,  or  Flemish  cloth.  A  concourse  like  this,  which 
covered  a  space  half  a  mile  square,  show^s  that  means  of 
comnumication  and  mutes  of  traffic  were  in  very  tolerable 
condition  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  dispersed  character  of 
the  great  lords'  estates,  and  the  How  of  pilgrimage,  helped  to 
keep  the  roads  good  ;  anfl  that  they  were  good  is  shown  by 
diaries  of  journeys  and  expenses  (c./y.  from  Oxford  to  New- 
castle) :  bv  the  moderate  cost  of  carriagi\  even  for  heavy 
goods;  and,  finally,  by  I  he  frequency  of  inns.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  havi.'  )iublii-  or  charitalilc  funds  set  a]iart  for 
maiittenance  of  important  iiridges  and  roads:  liesides  ';hat 
the  common  law  laid   this  obligation  on   the  parishes. 

The  rapidity  witii  wiiich  trade  and  wealth  were  growing  in 
tliis    ]ieriod   may    lie   measured   by   the   case   of   London.      In 

['   I'lids  piiiiilrtx,  "(lusty  feet,"  l.r.  specially  for  visitors  to  the  fair] 
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Fitz-Stephen's  contemporary  description,  written  about  1174,  its 
iiii])()rts  are  gold  and  spices  from  Arabia,  gems  from  Egypt, 
silks  fi'om  India,  furs  from  the  northern  lands,  wines  fr<im 
France,  and  arms  from  Scythia.  It  had  139  churches.  It  had 
replaced  Winchester  as  the  capital:  but  its  fighting  force,  given 
at.  60,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  must  be  reduced  to  perhaps 
one-tenth  of  those  numbers.  The  citizens  "  ranked  almost  as 
nobles,  for  the  greatness  of  their  city."  They  elected  their  own 
sheriff  and  justices.  They  were,  by  royal  charters,  guaranteed 
their  freedom  of  transit  and  of  traffic,  and  their  hunting  rights 
in  Chiltern,  ^liddlese.x,  and  Sm-rey.  For  the  confirmation  of 
these  rights  and  the  promise  of  the  removal  of  weirs  from  the 
Tliames  and  Medway  they  paid  to  King  John  £3,000  in  1199. 
It  was  the  accession  of  London  to  the  baronial  .side  in  May,  1215, 
that  forced  the  king  to  sign  the  Great  Charter.  But  London 
represented  the  high-water  mark  of  municipal  progress-  few 
English  towns  of  that  age  could  have  had  a  population  above 
10,000.  The  most  prosperous  were  Exeter,  Bristol,  Winchester,  other 
and  Southampton,  in  the  south ;  Chester,  in  the  north-west ; 
Dunwich,'  Norwich,  and  Lynn,  in  the  eastern  counties  ;  Lincoln, 
Crimsby,  York,  Hull,  and  Newcastle,  in  the  north.  The  coast 
towns  were  able  to  supply  a  fleet  fairly  numerous,  though  vessels 
of  very  small  tonnage.  Such  a  fleet  was  used  by  William  I.,  in 
1072  against  Scotland,  and  l)y  Henry  I.  in  1099  against  his 
brother  Robert.  Henry  II.  had  begun  the  creation  of  a  royal 
navy,  independent  of  forced  levies  of  private  shipping  ;  so  that 
though  Richard  I.  was  able  to  nuister  many  galleys  of  his  own, 
yet  his  large  fleet  was  chiefly  made  of  ships  impressed  or  hired 
from  his  subjects.  His  reign  supplies  other  evidence  of  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  country ;  for  his  ransom  was  set  at 
1.50,000  marks,  and  Hoveden  even  declares  that  Hubert  Walter 
informed  the  King  that  in  two  years  there  had  been  sent 
him  from  England  1,100,000  marks  (about  £750,000)— an 
incredible  sum,  being  about  twelve  times  the  yearly  revenue 
of  Henrv  II.  One  thing  is,  however,  clear — that  England 
was  already  becoming,  with  the  single  exception  of  Italy,  the 
wealthiest  of  European  States,  and  without  exception  the  best- 
ordered  as  well  as  the  freest  of  all. 

['  Till  nc,  a  cathedral  town  :  siiict-  the  fourteenth  century  gradually  ruined 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.] 
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As  an  index  of  tlic  miserable  conditions  of  medieval  life  nmcli 
has  been  made  of  the  disease  of  leprosy.  A  good  index  of 
social    misery    it   nndoulitedly   is,  both    for  present  and  former  Health 

times ;  bnt  it  is  easy  to  overrate 
its  importance.  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  by  no  means 
the  uidiappy  land  of  lepers 
which  We  nnght  snppose  trom 
the  attention  given  to  those 
sufferers.  Henry,  Archdeacon 
of  Hnntimrdon  in  the  reim  of 
Henry  1.,  calls  his  countiy 
"Merry  England"  (AiniHii 
plena  jocis).  The  English,  he 
says,  were  a.  free  people,  with  a 
free  spirit  and  a  frrc  timgue, 
and  a  still  more  liberal  hand, 
havinsj  abundance  of  good  thinys 


^i^^cmaou^icn^TjtJS  Kc^nc  J 
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md    somethin"' 


for  themselves^ 

to  spare  for  their  neighbduvs  across  the  sea.  Precisely  those 
boisterous  animal  spirits,  that  very  love  of  sports  and  jests, 
of  good  -  fellowshi[)  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  whiih  mav];cd 
the  "average  Sensual  man"  and 
were  the  dominant  national 
character,  served  to  bring  out 
in  strong  contrast  the  humility, 
tlie  abasement,  the  penances 
niortitications,  and  morbid 
fancies  of  the  religious  few.  As 
the  history  conies  nearly  all 
from  ecclesiastics,  we  hear  a 
good  deal  of  the  rehgious  and 
morliid  side  "f  the  national  life  ; 
and  in  that  connection  we  liear 
much  of  lepers,  who  were  the 
favourite     objects     of    religious 

care.  Tiie  lepers  were  "Christ's  poor,"  being  named  lazars,  after 
Lazarus — inditi'ereutly  the  Lazarus  whom  Jesus  loved,  or  the 
Lazarus    who    was    laid  at    the    ridi    man's    "'ate    full    of   sore.s. 
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David,  King  of  Scots,  the  son  of  St.  Margaret  and  of  Malcolm 
Canniore,  was  also  Earl  of  HinitingrLin,  and  founded  a  leper- 
liospital  there.  Accordingl}-  his  biographer  says  of  liini 
that  ho  was  received  into  Abraham's  bosom  beside  Lazarus, 
'■  whom  he  cherished."  His  sister  Matilda,  queen  of  Henrj-  I, 
who  founded  the  leper-hospital  of  St.  Giles's,  washed  the  feet  of 
lepers,  believing  that  she  was  thereby  washing  the  feet  of  Christ 
Himself  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  medieval  woi'ld  has 
been  contrasted  with  the  joyous  sentiment  of  paganism  ;   but 


A    TWELrTH-CENTURY    DISPEXSAUV 
{Trinity  College,  Cumbyidge.) 


it  was  in  actual  contrast  with  the  boisterous  workaday  spirit 
of  its  own  time.  It  cared  for  those  who  were  stricken,  lor 
the  helpless  in  the  struggle;  and  it  showered  caresses  upon 
them,  and  treated  them  with  morbid  consideration  or  ex- 
aggerated devotion,  just  because  these  exercises  of  charity 
afforded  the  relief  and  effusion  that  it  needed  in  a  hard  and 
cruel  age. 

The  English  leper-hospitals  began  to  be  founded  after  the 
Conquest.  Lanfranc,  who  held  the  see  of  Canterbury  under 
William  of  Normandy,  built  two  hospitals — one  for  lepers,  and 
another  for  the  sick  poor  in  general.  Several  hospitals  for 
lepers  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  others  were  endowed  by 
Steplicn,  others  under  Henry  II.,  and  still  otlu'vs  as  late  as  the 
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reigii  of  JdIiii,  who,  with  all  his  oilions  (|iiulitios,  was  conspicuous 
anioUL;-  En^iisii  uionarchs  as  a  patron  of  the  lejjors.  The 
founders  and  licnefactors  were  kings  and  queens,  chivalrous 
nohles  and  pious  ladies,  bishops  and  abbots.  The  leyier-houses 
were  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  charitable  houses  in 
England,  perhaps  a  sixth  or  eighth  part,  and  probably  not  more 
than  fifty  in  all.  One  at  Durham  had  accommodation  for  sixty 
lepers,  men  and  women  :  Matilda's  hospital  in  St.  Giles's  Fields, 
outside  London,  had  a  chapel  and  hall  for  forty  lepers,  who 
nuist  have  slept  elsewhere ;  the  hospital  at  Ripon, '■  for  all  the 
lepers  of  Richmondshire,"  had  eighteen  beds;  that  of  Lincohi 
had  ten  beds;  and  the  male  leper-house  of  St.  Albans  Abbey 
had  six  beds.  They  were  generally  heavily  staffed  with  ecclesi- 
astics ;  some  were  for  leprous  and  non-lepr(_)Us  patients  side  by 
side,  three  or  four  of  the  former  to  six  or  eight  of  the  latter; 
others  were  for  sick  or  "leprous"  monks  and  priests,  or  for  tlie 
same  class  when  they  "grew  old,  leprous,  or  diseased."  As  early 
as  127!'  the  leper-hospital  of  Stourbridge,  near  Candjridge,  had 
been  alienated  from  the  leprous  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely;  inquisi- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  showed  tliat  the  leper-hospitals 
at  lii|)on,  Oxford,  and  elsewhere,  contained  no  lepers  ;  at  St. 
Albans,  for  some  years  previous  to  lo4!1,  onlv  one,  or  two.  or 
three  of  the  six  beds  could  tind  leprous  occupants  ;  and  in  14:U 
new  statutes  had  to  be  made  for  the  great  Durham  lepev- 
hospital,  by  which  it  was  pro\-idcd  that  two  beds  should  be 
reserved  for  lepers  "  if  they  can  be  found  in  these  parts,"  in 
order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  original  foundation.  In 
fact,  even  the  few  hospitals  that  were  clearly  designi'd,  in  wlmlc 
or  in  part,  for  lepers  were  gradually  diverted  to  other  uses,  and 
this,  too,  in  some  cases  within  living  memorv  of  their  lieing 
fiiuudod  ;  and  although  that  may  have  l)een  owing  in  jiart 
to  tlie  a\-arice  of  the  clergy,  yet  it  nuist  have  been  chiefly 
beeause  there  was  no  further  use  for  them  as  leper-houses, 
or  ]irrhaps  becausi'  there  had  been  tVom  the  fii'st  some- 
thing foreed  and  uiu-eal  in  the  rhivalrons  uiovrnK'Ut  wliich 
started  them. 

Not  onl}'  did  several  of  the  leper-hospitals  jirovide  in  their 
charters  for  a  majority  of  non-leprous  patients,  btit  even  those 
inmates  thai  jiassed  as  leprous  were  a  het(M-ogen(>oiis  class  of 
sufferers — from  chronic  or   incurable  sores,  eru[)tions,  tumours, 
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and  deiorniitios.  It  is  clear  that  tlie  medical  writers  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteentli  century  knew  true  leprosy  when 
they  saw  it,  and  that  they  had  described  it  from  actual  observa- 
tion :  but  it  is  also  clear  that  "  lepers  "  were  immured  on  the 
wiinl  of  persons  who  had  no  skill  in  diagnosis,  and  tliat  the 
teruis  Icpiu,  li'i>i'0'<us,  and  lazar-hitase  came  to  have  very  elastic 
meanings.  But  even  with  all  that  comprehensiveness  of 
diagnosis,  the  extent  of  "  leprosy  "  in  medieval  Britain  cannot 
be  called  great :  there  might  have  been  a  leper  in  a  village  here 
and  there,  one  or  two  in  a  market  town,  a  dozen  or  more  in  a 
city,  a  score  or  so  in  a 
whole  diocese.  Thus, 
in  the  records  of  the 
eitj'  of  Gloucester, 
under  date  of  20th 
October,  1273,  three 
persons  are  mentioned 
by  name — a  man  and 
two  women — as  being 
leprous  and  as  dwel- 
ling within  the  town, 
to  the  great  hurt  and 
prejudice  of  the  in- 
habitants. Th('  leper- 
hospital  at  Ripon, 
"  for  all  the  lepers 
in      Richmondshire," 

made  provision  for  eighteen.  At  no  time  in  England  was  there 
leprosy  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  make  its  ancient  name  of 
"  Merry  England "  even  a  pnradox.  Leprosy  is  commonly 
supposed  to  come  from  bad  food — semi-putrid  fish  or  flesh  ; 
and  in  medieval  times,  when  fresh  food  (except  game  for  the 
lord  or  the  poacher)  was  not  to  be  had  during  many  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  salted  food  was  often  badly  cured  owing  to 
the  dearness  of  salt  or  the  badness  of  it  (the  rock-salt  of 
Cheshire  was  not  mined  until  long  afterwanls),  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  individuals  here  and  there  among  the  English 
may  have  fallen  into  leprosy,  especialh'  if  they  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  flesh  or  fish  in  a  semi-putrid  state,  a  taste  which  is 
"widely  spread  among  many  savage  or  half-civilised  and  leprous 
34 
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tribes  at  the  pi-esent  day.  But  the  English  have  always  had 
a  high  standard  in  diet ;  they  preferred  to  eat  nu  bread 

•■  That  beans  in  couu-. 
But  of  cocki't  or  elerematyn.  or  else  of  clean  wbea 
Nor  no  piece  of  bacon,  but  if  it  be  fresh  flesh, 
Or  fish  frieil  or  l)ake(l."' 

More  particularly  thc}- avoided  rye-lircad  ("black  bread ''),  which 
was  the  stajjlc  food  of  the  pcasantr}-  in  France  ;  and  therewith 
they  avoided  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  dietetic  maladies  of 
the  Middle  Ages — St.  Anthony's  lire  or  ergotism — from  bread 
made  of  mouldy  rye,  a  more  destructive  and  painful  disease  even 
than  leprosy,  and  one  that  figures  even  more  than  the  latter,  for 
all  its  Biblical  vogue,  in  the  French  legends  of  the  Saints. 

If  we  assume  that  leprosy  is  rightly  called  a  morlms  iniseria'- 
and  that  it  was  due  to  corrupt  i'mid,  une  can  readily  believe  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  true  leprosy  in  England  at  the 
time  when  the  leper-houses  were  being  founded  ;  for  the  period 
was  a  troubled  one,  and  it  stands  out  in  the  annals  as  one  of 
frequent  famines  and  famine-pestilences.  Une  great  famine, 
attended  or  followed  by  universal  sharp  fever  (typhus),  occurred 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  (1086-7):  the  chroniclers 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  epigram  when  thev  say  that  the  fever 
destroyed  those  whom  the  famini'  hnd  spared,  but  they  all  speak 
of  the  mortality  as  enormous,  and  even  William  of  Malmesbury 
for  once  descends  front  diplomacy  and  ecclesiastical  history  to 
make  mention  of  it.  There  was  again  sharp  famine  and  mortality 
tnider  William  Rufns.  nut.  it  would  seem,  from  one  or  more  bad 
seasons,  but  because  the  peasants  actually  struck  work,  seeing 
that  the  croj^s  they  raised  were  i)romptlv  contiscateil  as  tribute 
to  the  king.  The  same  groaning  under  excessive  taxes  continued 
under  Henry  T,,  whose  reign  is  marked  by  numerous  famine- 
]iestilonces  and  miu'rains.  The  anarcliy  and  civil  wars  of 
Stephen's  I'eign  were  attended  by  the  same  calamities;  and 
it  is  only  on  the  accession  of  Henry  fl.  in  11.54  that  these 
entries    in    the    annals    cease    for    a    time,    and,    with    a    single 


['  Piers  Plowman,  A.  vii.  2'.'l'.  Tlie  lan<ruage  is  moderni.sed.  Cocket  was 
the  second  best  Icind  of  white  bread,  only  slig-htly  inferior  to  "wastell,"  the 
best.  Clerematyn  was  also  apparently  one  of  the  better  sorts  of  bread.  The 
derivations  of  both  names  are  unknown] 

[^  A  disease  jrenerated  by  poverty  and  bad  conditions  of  life.] 
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exception,  for  the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  Good  government 
could  not  absolutely  prevent  famine  and  epidemic  sickness,  for 
two  bad  harvests  in  succession  almost  certainly  produced  them 
in  an}'  country  of  medieval  Europe.  One  great  famine-pestilence 
of  that  kind  occurred  all  over  England,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
1.,  during  six  months  of  the  year  ll!)(j;  it  is  the  pestilence 
vaguely  referred  to  in  a  few  words  in  "  Ivanhoe."  The  harvests 
had  been  bad  for  several  years  before,  not  in  England  only,  but 
all  over  Europe ;  the  people  had  been  dying  of  want,  and  at 
length  a  pestilential  fever  arose,  "  as  if  from  the  corpses  of  the 
famished,"  says  the  historian,  which  crept  about  everywhere, 
attacking  those  who  had  food  as  well  as  those  who  were  in  want. 
William  of  Newburgh  saw  it  in  Yorlcshire,  and  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  tells  how  the  starving  people  besieged  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  hospice  in  which  he  was  then  residing  at 
Lincoln.  The  mortality  irmst  have  been  on  the  great  scale,  for 
ceremonial  burials  were  omitted  except  in  cases  of  the  rich,  and 
in  populous  places  the  dead  were  buried  in  trenches,  as  they  were 
afterwards  in  the  lilack  Death.  Some  part  of  that  great  mor- 
tality had  not  been  due  directly  to  famine.  William  of  Newburgh, 
whose  historical  gifts  inspire  respect  for  his  opinion,  is  explicit 
that  those  also  who  did  not  lack  bread  were  infected,  as  if  from 
the  corpses  of  the  famished:  and  he  tells  a  strange  story,  related  to 
liiin  by  an  e3'e-witness,  of  how  the  village  or  small  town  of  Annan, 
on  the  Solway,  was  desolated  b\-  a  plague  which  was  eventually 
traced  to  a  particular  corpse  thrown  naked  into  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  how  certain  wise  men  of  tiie  place  stopped  the 
epidemic  by  having  the  offensive  body  dug  up  and  cremated. 


D.  J.  Popular  fallacies   die   hard.      It   is   a   familiar  legend  of  our 

Social         childhood    that,    at    least    well    into    the    thirteenth    century, 
Life.  Normans  and  Saxons  dwelt  side  by  side,  but  perfectly  distinct. 

This  view  has  been  emphasised  by  Scott  in  "  Ivanhoe  "  ;  it  forms 
the  basis  of  M.  Augustin  Thierry's  History  of  the  Norman 
('ou(iu.;'st  of  England,  and  is  graphically  sketched  by  jMaraulay 
in  his  review  of  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  Any  account,  therefore, 
however  brief,  of  the  social  lile  after  tlu;  Norman  C'on(|uest 
must  be  prefai'cd  liv  an  assertion  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
Normans   and   English   became  one  |)eople.     Our  great   modern 
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interpreters  have  eouc-lusively  shown,  from  the  descriptions  of 
contemporary  writers  ;Uid  from  tlu'  hingiuige  of  written  docu- 
ments that  no  such  antagonism  as  tliat  between  Normans  and 
Saxons  ever  held  a  prominent,  mui-h  less  a  j^t-rmanent,  jjlace 
in  our  history.  In  the  first  jilace,  no  one  except  a  Scot  or  a 
Welshman  ever  described  an  Englishman  as  a  Saxon.  To 
himself,  as  well  as  to  all  other  foreign  nations,  he  was  an 
Englishman  and  nothing  else.  In  the  second  place,  there  i.s 
a  contemporary  contrast,  but  it  is  between  French  or  Normans 
and  English,  not  between  Normans  and  Saxons.  Under  the 
term  English  very  soon  came  to  be  included  the  Norman  king's 
subjects  of  Norman  birth  and  French  speech,  as  well  as  those 
of  English  birth  and  speech.  Tims  when  Anselm's  biographer, 
the  nmnk  Eadmer,  complains  that  Henry  I.  would  give  no  high 
ecclesiastical  office  to  Englishmen,  he  is  alluding  to  the  pro- 
motions of  Normans  and  Frenchmen  from  over  the  sea,  in 
preference  to  men,  whether  of  Norman  or  of  English  birth, 
whose  homes  were  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  In  fact,  the 
lively  Archdeacon  Walter  Map  distinctly  names  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  as  the  time  when,  largely  through  the  action  of  the 
king  himself,  the  division  hitherto  existing  between  the  two 
peo])les  came  to  an  end. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Conquest  was  completed  in-  Fusion  of 
fluences  are  found  at  work  which  were  bound  to  produce  such  an™^"^ 
amalgamation  at  no  very  distant  date.  William  I.  claimed  to  EngUsn. 
be,  and  tried  to  act  as  if  he  were,  the  lawful  successor  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Hence  he  maintained  the  old  English 
local  courts,  in  which  Norman  and  English  alike  came  to 
mingle.  And  even  though  the  circiunstances  of  the  Conquest 
caused  the  transference  of  great  ([uantities  of  land,  the  Norman 
landowners  were  regarded  by  the  king  as  stepping  as  Jiearly 
as  possible  into  the  position  of  their  English  predecessors :  so 
that  not  infrequently  their  rights  and  duties  were  dependent  on 
the  testimony  of  native  English.  No  doubt,  the  few  innovations 
in  the  administrative  system  for  which  William  was  responsible 
wen^  in  effect  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number.  But 
an\-  breach  which  these  might  have  made  between  the  two 
peoples  was  merely  temporary,  and  William  and  his  successors 
did  all  they  could  to  minimise  the  difference.  The  greatest, 
because  the  most  fruitful,  of  these  innovations— the  method  of 
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inquest  or  cuUection  ot  iutoriuat.ion  by  a  sworn  connnittee  of 
neighbours — was  a  strong  appeal  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
native  Enghsh.  The  two  institutions  that  niiglit  have  (big 
an  impassable  ditch  between  Normans  and  English  were  the 
(Ituilani — the  trial  by  battle  (p.  414) — and  the  exaction  of  the 
mi( rdrii III.  lUit  the  iUicllaiu  is  only  offered  by  William  to  the 
Englishman  as  an  alternative  :  whether  accuser  or  accused  the 
Englishman  may  choose  between  battle  and  ordeal,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  accuser  he  can  compel  his  adversary  to  fight. 
As  to  the  luitrdvum — the  fine  that  protects  the  life  of  a  Norman 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  native  English — from  the  first  it  is 
not  held  to  apply  to  men  of  Erench  race  who  had  settled  in 
England  before  the  Ntjrman  conquest:  while  at  an  earl}"  stage 
every  man  is  treated  as  a  Norman  unless  his  Englishry  can  be 
])resented — that  is,  his  English  birth  can  be  definitely  })roved. 
But  with  the  Lqise  of  time  such  proof  became  exceedingly  hard, 
if  not  impossible.  Not  that  the  jiride  of  Norman  descent  grew 
les.s.  But  the  original  number  of  Norman  settlers  was  proba])ly 
not  very  great,  while  the  separation  of  Normandy  and  England 
under  William's  innuediate  successors  would  cause  those 
Normans  settled  in  England  to  feel  that  their  lot  was  definitely 
cast  there  and  to  intermarry  with  the  native  English.  Hence 
the  disappearance  from  England  itself  of  the  old  tri])Ie  division 
of  Dane  law  and  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  law.  Hence,  too,  the 
explanation  of  Henry  II. "s  treasurer,  Richard  Fitzneal,  that  the 
Eno'lish  and  Normans  have  so  intermarried  and  the  nations  have 
become  so  intermingled  that  among  the  free  classes  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  thciM.  Indeed,  even  if  it  had 
ever  been  the  case,  there  was  no  longer  any  slight  attached  to 
the  name  Englishman.  Writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
Ordericus  Yitalis  (p.  .■)()4),  the  son  of  a  Norman  and  an 
Englishwoman,  who  spent  all  Ids  life  in  a  Xonuaii  monastery, 
nevertheless  proclaims  him.self  to  the  world  as  ( )rderic  the 
Englishman.  He  and  his  contemporaries,  whether  in  England 
oi'  in  Normandy,  apply  the  terms  xVngli  and  Normaimi  almost 
indiscriminately  to  the  troops  of  the  English  kings  in  their  wars 
with  France.  The  increase  of  Norman  baptismal  names  would 
be  due  ti>  tlic  vulgar  feeling  of  the  superior  social  status  tlic\- 
might  imply:  the  siu'iiames,  so  far  as  they  yet  exist  and  how- 
ever ihcy  shoidd  be  interpreted,  are  almost  exclusively  English. 
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The  evidence  of  spoken  language  points  in  the  same  Language, 
direction.  French  was,  and  for  a  long  time  remained,  the 
habitual  speech  of  the  palace  and  the  manor  house,  while 
English  was  the  language  of  the  people.  With  the  coming  of 
Normans  English  ceased  to  bo  the  language  of  laws  and  charters, 
but  its  place  was  taken  not  by  French,  but  by  Latin,  which 
would  be  a  common  possession  to  the  learned  of  both  races. 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  French  is 
becoming  the  medium  of  communication  between  government 
and  people,  the  fusion  of  the  races  is  complete,  and  the  change 
is  due  to  other  influences  than  the  predominance  of  a  French- 
speaking  people.  For,  meanwhile,  the  stream  of  vernacular 
literature,  which  was  momentaril}^  checked  b}'  the  Norman 
Conquest,  had  begun  tn  flow  again  (p.  .509),  and  it  is  a  striking 
as  well  as  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  in 
12.58  were  issued  in  Latin,  French,  and  English.  Eut  it  is 
probable  that  by  the  thirteenth  century  all  educated  people  in 
the  coimtry  were  as  bilingual  as  the  modern  Welsh.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  chronicles  are 
full  of  stories  that  show  a  knoudedge  of,  if  not  considerable 
familiarity  with,  Engli.sli  speech  among  the  upper  classes. 
Henry  IL  is  noted  as  certainly  imderstanding,  even  if  he  did 
not  speak,  it.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  of  mixed  Nonnan  and 
Welsh  descent,  was  so  familiar  with  it  that  he  coidd  compare 
the  dialects  of  diftCTent  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
reason  to  labmu'  the  point.  A  cursory  glance  at  selected 
passages  from  contemporary  writers  might  mcline  us  to  agree 
with  Scott  and  Thierry;  but  a  more  careful  examination  leaves 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurj' 
at  the  latest  the  use  of  the  term  Norman  to  denote  an  inhabitant 
of  England  meant  no  more  than  a  similar  use  of  the  term 
Huguenot^  at  the  present  day. 

The  social  history  of  any  age  cannot  be  exhaustively  social 
described  in  a  few  pages.  But  all  societies,  however  complex  ditions. 
in  structure,  group  themselves  round  a  few  conunon  forms 
of  social  life.  The  more  stationary  the  life  the  more  will  it 
-tend  to  reproduce  the  same  common  forms.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  will  be  seen  that  individuals  were  by  no  means  so 
stationary  as  is  ordinarily  supposed.  But  in  society  generally 
there  was  a  far  larger  stationary  element  than  under  modern 
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conditions ;   so  that   it   is  not    altogether   unpossiMu    to    photo- 
graph the    social  circiunstance.s  of  the    twelfth    and    thirteenth 
centuries.     One  broad  division  of  life  is  connnon  to  all  societies 
that  have  emerged  from  the  purely  pastoral  stage  ;  life  in  the 
town    promotes    needs    and    means    of    supplying    them    which 
develop  a  totally  different  kind  of  character  from  that  fostered 
by    the    routine    of   the   country ;    the    quick-witted    townsman 
and  the  acquiescent   peasant   soon   part   company.     But   these 
are  types  for  all  tune  and  all  places.     There  are,  however,  two 
forms  of  social  life  whicli,  though  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  may  justly  be   regarded  as    in    a    sense    peculiar 
to  them.     Life  in   tlir  manor  house  and  life  in  the  monastery 
are  not  unknown  at    the   jii-esent   day;    but   they   are   excres- 
cences, or  rather  perhaps  survivals  ;    whereas  the   lord    of    the 
manor  and   the   monk   are  the   two  most  typical  characters  ot 
medieval    society.     It    will   be    convenient    to  contine  ourselves 
til  them,  and    liy    a  detailed    study    in    turn    of   the    buildings, 
the    organisation   and    thi'    daily  life  of  the    manor    hou.se   and 
the    monaster}',    to    try   to  get  as  near  as  possible   to    the    life 
and  thonsrhts  of  a  remoter  age. 
Life  in  the         Xhe  baronial  castle  is  generally  depicted   as    the   centre    of 
House.        Xormaii  life.     But  the  Norman  baron  shut  up  with  his  family 
and    his    men-at-arms    in    the    gloomy    walls    of   a    comfortless 
keep  is  a  tigure  for  romance.     The  earliest  castles  were  mere 
fortresses,   and    every  sensible    king  took  care  that,  by  wliom- 
soever    built,    they    .should    be   garrisoned    in    the    royal    name. 
AMien  at  a  later  period  castles  became  residences  of  the  great 
nobility,    the    introducti<m  of  domestic  comfort  and  ceremonial 
splendour  placed  the  life  of  their  inhabitants  on  a  level  with 
life    in    the    Lu-gest    manor    houses.       The    nobk'men    of    the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  then,  lived,  like  the  knight  or 
more  substantial  free    tenant  of   the  same  [loriod.  in    a  manor 
house  or,  it  might  be,  in  several  manor  houses.     For  many  land- 
owners would  possess  more  than  one  manor,  and   the  different 
manors    mi^ht    be    at    great    distances   from    each    other.     The 
time  of  a  great  number  of  loi'ds  will  be  largely  spent  in   |iass- 
ing  at  intervals  from  one  Hall  to  another,  and  in  their  journey 
they  would  carry  not  only  their  families  and  servants,  but   all 
their  household    conveniences    and    comforts.     All    conveyance 
had  to  be  done  on  horses  and  nudes ;  and  as  the  pace  would 
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be  that  of  a  led  horse  or  iimle,  travelhng  was  a  tedious  opera- 
tion. Moreover,  inns  offered  t(.)0  poor  an  aceoniniodation  for  a 
large  eonipan}^:  and  althougli  a  nicmastri'v  niiyht  open  its 
hospitable  doors,  one  could  not  always  be  <'(iUMted  on:  so  that, 
it  was  necessary  for  any  party  of  travellers  to  add  to  their 
baggaye  the  things  necessary  for  spending  a  night  in  the 
open  air. 
(1)  Build-  It  was  almost  a  neccssar}-  part  of  such  a  life  that  the  manor 

house  should  be  a  simple  structure.  Whether  it  belonged  tc 
the  kinof  or  to  a  yeoman,  it  might  differ  in  size,  but  for  a 
long  period  the  details  of  its  arrangement  were  substantially 
the  same.  The  central  feature  was  a  large  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  flanked  at  one  end  by  a  vaidted  cellar  above  which  stood 
the  solar '  or  private  room  of  the  lord's  family,  and  at  the ' 
other  end  perhaps  by  the  stable.s.  The  building  would  i3vo- 
balil}'  stand  between  two  courts.  ( )f  one  of  these,  ]:>art  would 
be  laid  out  as  a  garden  for  a  lady,  while  the  other  would 
form  a  poultry  yard.  The  whole  would  be  enclosed  by  a 
quickset  hedge,  a  palisade  or  a  wall :  while  sometimes  im- 
mediately round  the  house  itself,  cutting  it  off  from  the 
pleasure  grounds,  but  more  often  outside  the  wall  which  en- 
closed the  courts,  would  run  a  moat  to  secure  the  buildings 
from  a  too  sudden  hostile  intrusion.  The  larger  proportion 
of  early  medieval  houses  were  of  timber.  Tn  many  cases  the 
houses  were  "ran  up"  with  a  celerity  and  a  iTsult  <>mulative 
of  the  work  of  the  mod(.'rn  builder.  Ti'uc,  the  halls  were 
generally  of  stone,  and  all  vaulted  work  such  as  the  cellar 
would  necessarily  be  of  the  same  material ;  but  the  solar  or 
even  the  kitchen,  with  all  the  attendant  risks  of  fire,  would 
as  often  as  not  be  merely  timber  structures.  Some  of  the 
timber  work — often,  for  example,  the  kitchen — would  bo  run 
up  for  the  occasion:  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  would  lie 
intended  to  remain  until  the  owner  could  aftbrd  to  build  in 
stone.  Thus,  as  wants  increased,  a  numlier  of  extra  buildings 
would  gradually  be  dotted  about  the  court, — :<,  bakerv,  a 
brewery,  a  laundry,  and  sucli  like:  and  the  whole  would  ulti- 
mately be  drawn  together  bv  a  corridor  of  wood  or  stone. 
This  temporary  nature  of  much  medieval  buildiug  shows 
how  largely  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  life  in  the  open 
['  That  is,  the  chamber  where  one  can-  enjoy  the  sun  ] 
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air.  A  study  of'  medieval  windows  will  malcr  this  clear.  Even 
in  the  solar  tlic  windows  were  narrow,  tor  they  could  only 
be  protected  b}'  canvtis  or  by  wooden  lattices  or  shutters. 
The  expense  of  glass  for  a  long  time  allowed  only  of  the  glaz- 
ing of  the  upper  lights  in  a  window.  The  practical  incon- 
venience of  this  is  illustrated  by  an  order  of  Henry  IIT  ,  which 
assigns  as  a  reason 
for  substitutinsf  gla.ss 
foi-  wood  "  that  the 
chamber  may  not  be 
so  windy  "  ;  while  the 
ineffectiveness  of 
medieval  carpentr}" 
comes  out  in  a  charge 
among  the  royal  ac- 
counts of  the  same 
period,  "  for  closing 
the  windows  better 
than  usual." 

A  medieval  manor 
house,  then,  ordinarily 
consisted  of  at  least 
a  hall,  a  cellar,  and 
a  solar  :  to  these 
might  be  added  a 
kitchen,  a  chapel,  a 
lady's  bower,  a  but- 
tery, pantr}-,  sewery, 
a  brewery,  bakery, 
laundry  and,  lastly, 
the  stables  and  out- 
houses. The  hall  would  be  a  stjuare  or  olilong  structure, 
generally  of  stone,  covered  in  with  a  roof  which  was  often 
supported  on  a  double  row  of  pillars  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
space  into  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles.  At  the  end  opposite 
to  the  entrance  would  be  a  raised  platform  or  dais  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  hall  was  sometimes  known  as  the  niar.sh — a  name 
which,  when  it  stood  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  alisence  of 
boarding  it  only  too  often  deserved.  I'ontrary  to  our  ordinary 
idea,   medieval    stone    walls    were    almost    invariably    plastered 
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over  and  whitewashed  or  painted  (Hi.  l''ire-]ilaces  are  seldom 
t'oiind  in  nie(Ueval  halls;  a  tire  was  lit  on  a  liearth  in  the 
centre  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a,  louvre  or  lantern 
in  the  roof.  The  hall  served  many  purposes.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  lord's  (Jourt  of  Justice  :  it  was  the  dining  room 
of  the  lord  and  his  household,  and  it  was  the  bedroom  of  the 
household.  The  furniture  was  scant}"  and  [ilain.  Along  the 
dais,  across  the  width  of  the  hall,  would  run  a  fi.xed  or  "  dor- 
mant "  table  for  the  lord,  his  family  and  honoured  guests ; 
while  at  the  side  woidd  stand  a  cupboard  or  dresser  which 
at  meal-times  would  be  fui'nished  with  a  profusion  of  plate. 
Down  the  sides  or  aisles  would  be  placed  movable  tables 
made  of  boards  laid  upon  tressels.  At  night  time  these  would 
be  removed  and  all  round  the  walls  \vould  be  spread  mattresses 
on  the  floor  or  on  low  wooden  bedsteads,  on  which  all  the 
household,  male  and  female  indiscriminately,  would  lie  down 
to  sleep.  Finall}-,  the  seats  were  mere  benches,  although  the 
lord  and  lady  might  be  provided  with  a  settee  iin-nished  with 
arms  and  a  back.  Beyond  the  dais-wall  would  be  the  solar. 
Orflinarily  the  entrance  to  this  room  would  be  not  far  from  the 
hall,  through  which  the  lord  could  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  It  was  tlie  private  sitting  room  and  be<lroom  (if 
the  family  and  of  any  distinguished  strangers.  Thus  it  would 
be  more  comfortably  fiu'nished  than  the  hall.  The  walls  would 
be  wainscoted  and  tapestried  all  round  ;  ;md  whereas  we  hear 
of  no  covering  for  the  Hoor  of  the  hall  other  than  rushes  and 
boughs,  in  the  thirteenth  century  carpets  arc;  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  snlar.  The  room  would  also  contain  a 
bed  or  beds  somewhat  luxuriously  furnished  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  tapestry  or  hangings.  Tiie  tire  place  and 
the  <-hiumey  corner  fni-  the  winter,  the  stone  seat  in  the  window 
for  the  sunuuer,  are  invariable  concomitants  (if  the  only  livable 
room  in  a  medieval  house.  Tielow  the  solar,  if  not  lielow  the 
iiall  itself,  wiiiild  i-uii  the  ccll:u' — a  laigr  vaulted  strui-turc  of 
stcine — which  might  be  stoi-eliouse,  brewery,  and  stables  all  in 
one.  Plenty  of  storage  place  was  necessary,  l^r  the  stores 
could  only  be  laid  in  at  great  animal  fairs,  and  I'nom  must  be 
found  not  only  for  tlie  suiiplies  of  winter  loud  and  fni-  drink 
in  barrels,  but  also  fur  all  spare  necessaries  for  the  house  and 
farm.      In  the  huuses  of  ihe    kiny  or  of  the  yreat  nuiiles  there 
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woukl  be  also  special  rooms  known  as  wardrobes,  wliicii  were 
both  storerooms  for  the  clothes  of  other  seasons  and  work- 
ro(jms  for  the  t-ailors.  The  siiiiplies  of  drink  and  food  when 
given  out  from  the  cellar  would  be  placed  respectively  in  the 
buttery  (i.e.  butlery)  and  in  the  pantry  nr  sewery  preparatory 
to  their  transference  to  the  tables  in  the  hall.  The  last,  but 
not  the  least  important,  room  in  a  medieval  house  \\-hich  calls 
for   notice,    is    the    kitchrn.      Miirdi    of   the    cookinf;'    mi^-ht    be 
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done  in  the  open  air;  the  kitchens,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
often  temporary  structures,  and  the  kitchen  utensils  would  be 
among  the  most  important  furnitm-e  that  the  travelling  house- 
hold carried  in  its  train.  Extant  lists  of  such  utensils  show 
thai  the  art  <if  the  r-ndk  was  a  much  valued  art.  And  yet  to 
modern  ideas  the  dittimlties  would  be  insuperable.  In  the 
ordinary  kitchen  built  of  timber  the  tire  would  of  necessity 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Roasting  would  be  a  laborious 
though  not  impossible  pntcess.  BrU  in  any  case  the  greater 
part  of  the  meat  was  boiled ;  tor  the  kitchen  seems  also  to 
have    been    the    slauo:hter-house,    and    the    meat    was    either 
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(3)  Daily 
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eaten  in  siinuiicr  perfectly  fresh  from  the  knife  of  thi.'  huti-lier, 
or  fornieil  part  of  the  store  which  had  been  salted  down  lor 
winter  nse. 

The  manor  honse  would  he  ivdiahired  hy  the  lord,  his  lady 
and  their  young'er  children,  by  pages  and  sqnires  and  maidens — 
young  men  and  women  of  good  birtli  who  were  learning  their 
respective  duties — and  by  the  attendants  and  menials,  fioth 
male  and  female,  of  the  housciiold.  It  was  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  lord  and  lady  that  r.heir  Iiousehold  should  be  composed  of  as 
many  noble  youths  and  maidens  as  they  could  gather  round 
them  or  sujiport.  A  child  would  be  sent  from  liome  at  .seven 
years  of  age  to  serve  as  ])age  in  some  noble  fatnily.  His  educa- 
ti<.)n  would  be  superintended  by  the  priest;  at  fourteen,  with 
certain  cerem(anes  he  would  be  inducted  as  a  siptire.  His 
business  was  to  learn  gentlemanly  accomplishments,  to  accoiii- 
pany  the  lord  on  his  journeys  and  outdoor  amusements  or  to 
attend  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  while  amongst  the  most  im- 
])ortant  duties  of  his  daily  life  would  be  his  service  at  talile  and 
especially  the  knowledge  of  how  to  carve  the  joints.  The 
maidens  would  be  not  merely  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
ladv,  bin  her  active  helpers  in  the  spinning,  weaving  and  needle- 
work, both  useful  and  ornamental,  which  under  the  conditions 
of  life  were  supplied  upon  the  spot.  Social  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  young  scpiires  was  extraordinarily  free  and  easy, 
and  in  a  large  measure  accounts  for  the  gross  immorality  whicli 
fills  all  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  the  time.  The  gallantry 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  feudal  age  was 
only  skin-deep,  and  the  brutality  of  husbands  to  wives  and  of 
men  to  women  i[uite  disabuses  us  of  our  notions  of  medieval 
chivalry.  For  the  rest,  the  household  of  a  great  lord  woulil  be 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments — the  groom 
of  the  chandler  to  look  after  the  hall,  the  butler,  the  steward, 
and  many  others,  with  their  necessary  attenrhuUs,  When  to 
these  are  added  musieians  and  jesters  it  will  be  clear  that  even 
in  a  moderate-sized  house  the  stun  total  of  those  who  ministered 
to  the  needs  and  ]ileasures  of  the  lord's  famil}-  and  friends  must 
have  reached  no   inconsiderable  I'nuiiber. 

Ijate  hours  are  the  privilege  of  civilisation.  The  modirn 
rb\nie  which  associates  early  liours  with  health  and  loug  hte, 
wisely   iloes   not   atteiniit    lo  detine    the   hours.      The   medieval 
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equivalent  is  not  so  ruluetaut,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  times  actually  kept.     It  tells  us  that — 

Lever  a  ciuq,  diner  i\  neuf, 
Soiiper  a  cinq,  couelier  a  iieuf. 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nouaiite  et  neuf . ' 

The  day  was  begun  by  attendance  at  service  at  the  jjrivate 
chapel  attached  to  the  manor  house  or  at  the  neighbouring' 
parish  church;  this 
would  be  followed  by 
breakfast,  which  was  not 
a  very  formidable  meal. 
After  this  would  doubt- 
less come  the  business 
of  the  day ;  arrangements 
b(.th  within  and  without 
the  house  had  to  be 
made,  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  to 
be  interviewed,  the 
stables  and  kennels  tf) 
be  visited.  On  days  of 
special  obligation  per- 
haps a  second  service  would  sununon  those  who  could  go  to 
church  or  chapel.  At  some  hour  between  nine  and  eleven 
the  household  assembled  for  dinner.  Except  in  the  halls  of 
the  very  great,  the  whole  household  seems  to  have  sat  down 
together,  the  lord  and  his  family  and  guests  at  the  high 
table  on  the  dais,  the  rest  of  the  household  at  the  tables  in 
the  aisles.  Meanwhile  the  household  had  washed  their  hands 
at  the  la-vatories,  while  to  the  high  table  was  handed  round 
a  basin  and  towel.  To  each  person  would  be  supplied  only 
a  spoon,  and  between  every  two  persons  a  silver  or  pewter 
cup,  for  glass  in  this  connection  was  scarcely  known.  On 
great  occasions  the  meat  was  brought  in  from  the  kitchen 
with  much  ceremony  and  even  with  an  accompaniment  of 
music.  The  large  joints  would  be  carved  by  one  of  the  squires 
upon  the  table,  but  the  smaller  roast  meats  were  apparently 
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\}  To  rise  at  five,  to  dine  at  nine. 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine. 
JIakes  a  man  live  to  ninety  and  nine.] 
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handed  round  nii  the  si>its,  often  of  silver,  on  wliidi  they  had 
heen  roasted,  and  every  gentleman  of  the  coniiian}'  cut  oft' 
enough  for  himself  and  his  lady  partner.  Silver  and  metal 
plates  were  sometimes  used,  hut  ordinarily  the  meat  would  be 
placed  on  slices  of  bread  called  trenchers  and,  like  the  cup, 
shared  between  two  neighbours;  each  man  would  |)roduce  his 
(_)wn  knife,  ami  though  foi-ks  were  not  unknown,  tingers  were 
invariably  used.  The  trenchers  were  eateji  after  the  meat  or 
were  thrown  into  the  alms-basket.  Sweets  and  dessert  would 
sometimes  follow.     When  all  was  finished,  the  cloth  and   the 


table  itself  were  removeil.  a  tinal  di'aught  of  wine  and  spices  was 
served  rduiul,  and  after  a  second  washing  of  hands  the  niembers 
of  the  high  tal.ih'  wifhth-ew  to  the  solar.  But  during  the  dinner 
the  hall  was  filled  with  many  occupants  besides  the  diners. 
First  came  the  cats  and  dogs  which  lay  upon  th<^  groumi 
devouring  the  bones  and  I'ragments  thrown  to  them,  and  the 
hawks  which  ladies  and  men  alike  seem  to  have  kept  upon  their 
wrists  or  upon  the  perches  in  the  hall.  In  the  case  of  a  great 
uolileman  tlie  minstrels  would  be  liis  own  paid  scrA-ants.  But 
ordinarily  there  would  be  little  tu  separate  them  from  the 
chance  tund.ilers,  dancers,  and  wandering  jongleurs  of  all  kinds, 
or  even  from  the  beggars  who  could  often  only  be  kept  out  of 
the  hall  at  meal-times  by  the  use  uf  actual  force.  After  dinnc-r 
the  amusements  of  the  day  wnuld  begin.  Out  of  dours  there 
was  a  (|niet  though  ceremonious  walk  in  the  garden  :  or  there 
were  the  more  exciting  and  exhausting  pleasures  of  hunting  and 
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hawking.  If  the  weather  was  unpropitious,  there  was  much 
with  which  both  ladies  and  men  could  occupy  themselves 
indoors — chess  for  the  sober,  or  some  of  the  many  gambling 
games  with  dice  ;  cards  were  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  More 
violent  exercise  woidd  be  afforded  by  dancing  or  by  romping 
games,  of  which  blindman's-buff,  called  hoodman  blind,  was  a 
type  ;  while  those  who  were  inclined  to  sit  still,  would  hear  or 
play  music,  or  even  sit  and  talk,  or  read  to  the  ladies  as  they  sat 
over  their  embroidery.  80  the  time  would  pass  away  pleasantly 
cnou<''h    until    five    o'clock,    when    the   whole    household   would- 
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again  meet  for  supper.  This  was  an  almost  ccjually  formal 
meal  with  dinner,  though  pcrha]is  not  so  elaborate.  The  hall 
was  ordinarily  lighted  with  candles,  whi.;h  were  stuck  upon  a 
spike  whether  on  a  candlestick  or  elsewhere.  On  great  occasions 
torches  were  carried  about  by  the  attendants  or  placed  in  re- 
ceivers on  the  wall.  The  means  of  artificial  light  were  too 
precious  to  be  needlessly  dissipated.  Consequently,  although 
sometimes  supper  was  followed  by  carousals,  dancing  or  games, 
very  often  after  supper  the  household  retired  to  bed.  Even 
with  the  publicity  inseparable  from  the  absence  of  special  bed- 
rooms, medieval  modesty  did  not  provide  a  night-di'ess.  An 
amusing  set  of  instructions  for  the  management  of  a  household 
tells  the  lady  of  the  house  to  teach  her  servants  "  prudently  to 
extinguish  their  candles,  before  they  go  into  their  bod,  Avith  the 
35 
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mouth  or  with   the  hand  and  nut  with   their  shirt " — that  is, 
they  were  not  to  get  into  bed  half-undressed  and  then  put  out 
the  candle  by  throwing  their  shirts  upon  it. 
Humble  The  inevitable  lack  of  material  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 

describe  the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  in  an  early  stage  of 
social  development,  ^\'e  have  seen  that  even  the  houses  of 
manorial  lords  were  of  the  simplest  construction.  The  socage 
tenants,'  and  the  better  class  of  burgesses — in  fact,  the  free 
tenants — may  have  dwelt  in  comparative  cleanliness  and 
comfort ;  but  judged  from  our  standard,  the  arrangements  of 
even  a  royal  palace  were  sufficiently  primitive,  and  were 
perhaps  endurable  only  by  reason  of  tlie  size  of  the  rooms 
and  the  plentiful  draughts  which  swept  unhindered  through 
door  and  windows.  The  life  of  all  classes  alike  was  pa.ssed 
mainly  in  the  open  air ;  the  houses  were  merely  places  of 
shelter  in  which  to  sleep  and  to  feed.  The  larger  part  of 
even  the  most  substantial  manor  houses  was  built  of  wood ; 
carpenter  and  builder  were  synonymous  terms.  By  the  same 
standard,  perhaps  by  any  standard,  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  must  have  been  mere  hovels,  like  the  worst  Irish 
cabins  at  the  present  day — four  outside  walls  composed  of 
wattles  banked  up  with  nuul,  and  covered  over  with  a  roof  of 
boughs  or  a  thatch  of  straw.  On  the  bare  ground  of  the  flooi 
Avould  stand  a  tressel-table  and  a  bench  or  two ;  the  lied 
would  be  a  mere  litter  of  straw,  on  which  the  inmates  would 
lie  in  the  same  clothes  that  they  wore  by  day ;  and  the 
single  room  would  possibly  be  divided  by  a  rough  partition 
into  a  sleeping  space  for  the  human  inhabitants,  and  a 
shelter  against  inclement  weather  for  the  poultry  and  the 
pigs.  The  cooking  would,  no  doubt,  be  done,  when  possible, 
out  of  doors ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  light  a  fire  inside, 
the  absence  of  a  chimney  enables  us  to  understand  Chaucer's 
description  of  the  poor  widow's  cottage  : 

'•  Full  sooty  was  lior  bower  luitl  oko  hrr  hall." 

All  this  would  not  necessarily  denote  an  unhappy  life,  though 
it  would  certainly  preclude  an  easy  one.  Attached  to  the 
cottage   would   be    a   ])lot    of   ground    at    least    two   or    three 

[■  Tlif  lower  class  of  free  tenants  who  did  not  hold  their  land  on  condition 
of  military  service.] 
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acres  in  extent.  (_)n  this  a  stock  of  vegetables  would  be 
grown.  Fowls  would  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  cottage 
— the  poorer  tenants  frequently  paid  part  of  their  rent  by  the 
gift  of  a  hen  or  a  specified  number  of  eggs.  Bees  would 
supi^ly  the  honey  which  tilled  the  place  of  sugar  in  the  diet 
of  the  time.  The  only  scavenger  was  the  pig,  for  which  even 
the  hiuublest  peasant  found  a  place.  Ewe's  milk  was  mixed 
with  cow's  milk  to  make  the  cheese  which  formed  one  of 
the  staple  articles  of  the  peasant's  food.  Thus  upon  the 
table  of  the  poorest  cottager  might  be  found  meat  of  pig's 
flesh  and  of  domestic  fowls  of  various  kinds,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  eggs  and  cheese.  The  scantiest  item  of  all  seems  to 
have  been  that  one  which  we  regard  as  the  most  necessary. 
A  successful  corn  harvest  would  enable  the  cottager,  who  had 
no  share  in  the  connnon  fields  of  the  manor,  to  add  a 
plentiful  supply  of  bread  and  beer  to  his  ordinary  diet.  But 
harvests  were  precarious,  and  free  trade  in  corn  was  practically 
unknown.  Hence  meat  seems  to  have  been  more  plentiful 
thrm  grain :  and  it  is  to  the  disproportionate  consumption  ot 
meat,  as  much  as  to  the  tiltliy  dwellings,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  presence  of  those  loatlisome  skin  diseases  which 
are  somewhat  gratuitously  classed  together  as  leprosy  (p.  529). 
Thus  in  favourable  years  there  must  have  been  a  rough  plenty 
for  all  classes ;  but  the  constant  liability  to  famine  and  its 
successor,  pestilence,  induced  a  recklessness  of  feeling  and  a 
cheapening  of  the  value  of  human  life  which  are  the 
necessary  counter|iarts  of  a  precarious  existence.  The  labours 
of  the  peasant  on  working  days  must  have  been  as  un- 
remitting as  those  of  the  peasants  to-dav  in  many  parts  of 
continental  Europe.  What  time  he  could  spare  from  the 
lawful  demands  of  his  lord's  bailiff,  or  his  sliare,  if  he  had 
any,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cormuon  fields,  would  be  given 
to  his  own  little  plot  of  garden  ground.  But  the  Church 
prescribed  nrnnerous  holidays — more  than  were  necessary  to 
recreate  the  exhausted  physical  energies.  Attendance  at  mass 
would  consume  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  enforced  idleness; 
most  of  the  remainder  seems  to  have  been  spent  at  the 
neighbouring  ale-house.  The  English  were  notoriously  hard 
drinkers.  Men  and  women  alike  would  sit  for  long  hours 
th'inking,     gossiping,    gandiling,    singing,   or    listening    to    the 
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coarse  performances  of  the  wandering  musicians  and  mounte- 
banks, who  frequented  as  much  the  taverns  of  the  poor  as 
the  manorial  halls.  Hence,  when  it  was  almost  dark,  would 
they  reel  home  to  their  hovels,  and  creep  candleless  to  their 
pallets  of  straw,  there  to  lie  until  the  morrow's  sunrise 
sunuuoned  them  to  the  monotonous  round  of  their  daily 
work.     More  wholesome   recreation  would    be   atibrded   by  the 


GLKAMXG  ;    THE    STOItV    OF    Ili:TiI    AND    iiOAZ. 
{Lambeth  PaUice  Librartj.) 


May-day,  harvest,  aiul  Christmas  festivities,  which  with  much 
feasting,  combined  dancing,  singing  ami  rough  games  of 
Aarious  kinds.     But  these  were  only  at  long  intervals. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  life  less  well  equipped  with  the 
means  of  living.  In  sunuuor,  if  the  weather  was  propitious, 
existence  must  have  been  tolerable,  even  pleasant.  But  in 
winter,  though  the  peasant  might  clothe  himself  more  warndy 
in  a  coarse  garment  of  rabbit  skins,  the  materials  for  a  tire 
might  be  hard  to  come  by,  and  the  choking  smoke  which 
arose  from  the  peat  or  the  danqi  wood  and  leaves  inside  the 
cottage  was  a  doubtful  alternative  for  the  piercing  cold  against 
which  the  fire  was  kindled  and  maintained.  And  even  where 
there  were  the  means,  there  was  little  encouragement  to  thrift. 
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Life  in  the 
Monas- 
tery. 


Buildings. 


The  boors  luiist  have  escaped  the  royal  tax-gatherer  and  tlie 
royal  purveyors  simply  because  there  was  nothing  that  could 
be  taken  from  them  ;  but  the  more  substantial  villeins  and 
the  free  tenants  were  fair  game ;  and  the  household  goods,  :xs 
well  as  the  live  stock  on  their  holdings,  were  forced  to  con- 
tribute now  to  the  general  needs  of  the  State,  now  to  the 
personal  wants  of  the  King's  Court  or  the  royal  officials  on 
their  wanderings  through  the  country.  That  men  did  rise 
fr<)m  lower,  even  the  lowest,  social  grades  to  higher  ranl^s, 
we  know ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  life  of  the  mere  peasant 
was  a  life,  not  of  despair  which  is  boi'n  of  a  desire  for  better 
things,  but  of  reckless  living  for  the  moment,  which  scarcely 
separated  th.em  from  the  birds  and  beasts  sheltering  with 
them  in   the  hovels  which  we  miscall  their  homes. 

Our  remaining  time  may  be  spent  in  a  short  examina- 
tion of  the  buildings,  the  establishment,  and  the  daily  life  of  a 
monastic  community.  In  common  speech  we  distinguish  be- 
tween a  monastery — a  community  nf  men,  and  a  convent — a 
comnumity  of  women.  But  no  such  distinction  is  admissible. 
The  one  is  a  Greek  word  describing  the  home  of  a  solitary 
individual  and  applied  by  a  misnomer  to  that  of  a  separate 
counmmity  :  the  community,  whether  male  or  female,  habitually 
describes  itself  in  Latin  as  a  convent.  Now,  there  were  comnnmi- 
ties  of  various  kinds  and  degrees — canons  secular,  consisting  of 
priests  who  lived  in  separate  houses  within  a  cathedral  close, 
but  owed  obedience  to  some  kind  of  connuon  rule,'  and  were 
dependent  on  the  bishop  ;  canons  i-egular,  also  priests  living  a 
collegiate  life  in  obedience  to  .some  kind  of  common  rule,  but 
not  bound  by  special  vows  :  monks,  strictly  so  called,  living 
apart  from  the  world  like  the  canons  regular,  not  necessarily  in 
holy  orders,  but  botmd  by  special  vows.  To  these  should 
perhaps  be  added  the  friars,  in  their  origin  not  living  in  com- 
munities at  all,  but  before  long  by  a  kind  of  irresistible  necessity 
gathered  into  common  dwelling-places,  which  gave  them  all  the 
advantages  without  any  of  the  restraints  of  a  common  life. 

Whatever  the  order,  and  whether  compo.sed  of  monks  or 
canons  regular,  the  building;',  of  the  community  would  be 
modelled  on  a  similar  plan.  They  naturally  centred  round  the 
cluu'ch  for  whose  sake  it  may  be  said  that  they  existed.     Hence 

['  Oreek  Kavtiu.  wlience  tlii'  namf] 
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the  care  and  wealth  whic'h  were  lavished  on  the  church ;  for  its 
fame  as  a  place  of  rare  beauty,  or,  nioi-c  important,  as  the  shrine 
of  some  specially  sacred  relic,  reflected  credit  upon  and  so 
brought  wealth  to  them.  The  church  would  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts  by  a  screen,  and  the  upper  part  or  choir 
would  lie  appropriated  to  the  monks,  while  the  dependents  and 
visitors  might  occupy  the  nave.  There  are  some  remarkable 
exceptions,  but  to  the  south  of  the  church,  as  an  ordinary  rule, 
would  lie  the  cloisters — a  covered  arcade  in  the  form  of  a  ([uafl- 
ranglo  running  round  an  open  grass  plot  called  the  garth,  which 
might  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle. 
The  cloister  was  not  meri'l}-  the  means  of  conununication  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  monastic  buildings,  it  was  the  chief 
scene  of  the  monks'  daily  life.  In  later  times  the  open  trellis 
work  of  the  cloister  was  shut  in  by  beautiful  painted  windows. 
But  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was  no  such 
shelter  frum  the  rays  of  the  snnnner  sun  or  the  piercing  winter 
blasts  and  the  draughts  which  are  peculiar  to  no  season  of  the 
year.  Xo  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  manor 
house,  the  life  of  the  monk,  although  largely  confined  to  the 
cloister,  was  essentially  a  life  in  the  open  air.  In  one  of  the 
sides,  alleys,  or  walks  of  the  cloister  would  be  held  the  monastic 
school.  Another  walk  would  be  fitted  up  with  carols — that  is, 
screened  enclosures  for  study  ;  while  a  third  would  form  an 
ambulatory  where  the  monks  might  walk  in  meditation.  The 
cloisters  would  be  bounded  by  the  monastic  buildings,  and  the 
usual  arrangement,  dictated  largely  by  convenience,  placed  the 
church  upon  the  north  with  the  refectory  opposite,  while  to  the 
right  or  eastern  side  lay  the  chaj^terhouso,  ;uid  to  the  west  the 
dormitory.  The  cha}(terii<iuse  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  cpiadraugle,  into  which  it  opened  by  a  long 
vestibule  often  furnished  witii  licnchcs  as  a  waiting  room.  For 
here  all  the  business  of  the  monastery  was  transacted — novices 
were  admitted,  oflenders  were  sentenced,  all  internal  arrange- 
ments for  the  church  services  and  the  monastery  were  made. 
Tlie  buikling  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  conven- 
tual houses  a-  (/hapter  of  the  rule  of  the  Order  was  daily  read  in 
it.  For  here  the  whole  convent  of  monks  or  chapter  of  canons 
met  in  daily  coimcil  after  mass.  Tlie  refectory  lay  invariably 
to  the  south,  so  that  the  smell  and  noise  which  accompanied 
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the  meals  shoiikl  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  church. 
Usually,  on  the  south-west  side  would  stand  the  kitchen — a 
more  substantial  structure  for  the  stationary  monks  than  was 
needed  by  the  migratory  medieval  lord.  Sometimes  the 
dormitory  would  lie  on  the  same  side  as  the  chapterhouse; 
but  in  the  larger 
monasteries  where 
there  was  more  than 
one  dormitory  that 
for  novices  or  lav 
bri'thren  vsould  lie 
be\"ond  the  chapter- 
house, while  the  fully 
prt)fessed  monks 
would  lodge  on  the 
western  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  In  either 
case  the  dormitory 
would  be  upstair.s,  and 
the  ground  floor 
would  consist  some- 
times of  store-rooms, 
sometimes  of  an 
ambuliitory  or  pro- 
menade, to  whicli 
would  be  often  added 
a  calefactory,  a  room 
with  a  fire  in  it  which 
the  monks  were  al- 
lowed  to   frequent  at 

certain  times  and  on  certain  occasions.  In  either  case  also 
the  doi-mitorv  would  conununicate  innnediately  with  the 
church,  so  that  without  leaving  cover  the  monks  could  attend 
the  nightly  services.  It  would  be  furnished  at  one  end  with 
lavatories  and  would  be  divided,  not  into  sepai-ate  cells,  which 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  strict  Carthusian  order,  but  into  cubicles 
like  the  dormitory  of  a  modern  public  school.  Each  cubicle 
would  be  lit  from  a  small  window  and  would  be  furnished  with 
a  wooden  bedstead.  In  some  monasteries  the  cubicles  were 
fitted  with  desks  for  study,  and  must  have  formed  an  acceptable 
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refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  cloister.  The  inainten- 
aiice  I  if  (hseipHiie  in  the  dormitory  would  rival  that  of  a  well- 
conducted  school.  The  monks  were  shut  in  from  the  cloister 
at  a  piirtieiilai-  hour,  lights  were  kept  burning  all  night,  and  the 
prior  went  ruiuid  to  see  that  each  monk  was  in  his  cubicle. 

The  developnii'ut  i>f  monastic  buildings  might  be  almo.st 
limitless,  but  a  few  more  di'serve  a  passing  notict^  as  connnon 
to  a  monastery  of  any  size,  and  as  playing  an  important  part  in 
its  diiih'  life.  Thr  Scriptorium  nr  writing-ro'im  in  ,a  great 
monastery  would  ])resent  a  busy  scene.  It  would  combine  the 
work  of  a  modern  land  agent's  otKce  and  a  printing  press. 
Here  wouM  be  drawn  ii]i  the  leases  an<l  other  legal  documents 
incidental  to  the  condn<-t  of  a  great  estate;  the  books  and 
music  needful  for  school  and  i  liureli  would  bt'  copied,  and  the 
chronicle  of  the  abbey  would  be  comjiiled.  E(nially  character- 
istic of  monastic  work  would  be  the  Almonry  lying  often  near 
the  church,  whence  the  daily  dole  would  be  administered  to  the 
poor.  Sick  and  dying  monks  were  treated  in  an  Infirmary 
which  often  lav  in  a  small  cloister  of  its  own  with  kitchen,  bath- 
house, hall  and  eliape]  attaehed.  in  one  range  of  buildings  and 
so  disposed  that  the  siek  monks  in  their  beds  could  hear  the 
services.  Finally,  the  monasteries  dispensed  hospitality  often  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  For  this  purpose  they  had  guest  bouses,  for 
frequently  there  was  more  than  one.  The  guest  house  con- 
tained a  hall,  donnitory,  and  chapel  of  its  own,  and  would  bo 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The 
accommodation  for  guests  and  for  horses  nmst  have  been 
enormous,  for  we  have  se<>u  that  kings  and  barons  travelled 
with   large   companies. 

Organ-  The  orLranisation  of  a  monasterv  was  most  elaiiorate  :    for  the 

isation  '      .    .   .  .  •  ,  •    ,•        ■  .      ,,    .   , 

nunute  subdivision  ot  functions,  and  the  mult ijihcation  ot  otticial 

posts  to  which  it  led,  must  have  fieen  designed  not  only  to  give 

as  many  monks  as  possible  a  feeling  that  the  monastery  was 

their  home,  but  with  the  even  more  important  oliject  of  em]>loy- 

ing  idle  hands.     At  the  head  of  every  monasterv  was  an  a.bbot 

or   jirior.      Whether    abbot    or  prior   he   lived    ajiart    from    the 

monks  in  a  lodge  which,  with  its  hall,  solar,  and  private  chapel, 

was  on  the  .scale  of  a  large  mauoi'  bous<'.      He  made  all   a]>)ioint- 

ments,  and   the  success  of  the  house  depended  largely  on   his 

"  administrative  jjowers.     Abbot  Hugh  and  Abbot  Samson,  whom 
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Carl3'le  lias  iiniiKirtalised  for  us,  •were  not,  as  types,  peculiar  to 
the  great  house  of  St.  Edmundsbuvy.  Where  both  existed,  the 
relations  between  abbot  and  prior  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  head  of  an  Oxford  college  and  its  dean,  to  wlioin  the  prior 
has  been  aptlv  likened.  For  he  was  the  executive  officer  of  the 
monastery  itself  and  would,  if  necessary,  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  sub-priors.     The  heads  of  the  various  departments  were 


(U  E.ST-JI.VLL    OK    NT.     .ill.lSTI.NE  S    .\10N.\STEK\  ,    i  A.\  I  i:i:l;L  l:V. 
(Now  the  Hall  of  SI.   AugustuH:\^  Misaiomtry  College.) 

known  as  obedientiaries,  and  to  each  was  assigned  a  definite  and 
separate  charge  iipon  the  abbey  rents,  out  of  which  he  could 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  his  office.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  Master  of  the  Fabric,  who  looked  after 
the  monastic  buildings  :  the  Sacristan,  who  was  responsible  for 
everything  connected  with  the  services  of  the  church ;  the 
Chamberlain,  whose  sphere  of  office  was  the  dormitory;  the 
Cellarer,  who  kept  the  stores  ;  the  Pitancier,  who  regulated  all 
extra  allowances ;  and  the  Almoner,  who  was  the  vehicle  of  the 
monastic  charity. 

The   daily  life  of  the   monk   was   largely  regulated   by   the  DaUy  Life, 
number  of  services  which   he  ^vas  bovnid  to  attend.      Special 
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officials,  such  as  the  cook,  and  those  wlioiii  the  business  of  the 
monastery  canicd  to  a  distance  from  the  church,  might  be 
exempted;  but  the  onhnary  monk  would  be  required  to  attend 
the  canonical  "  Hours  "  of  the  Breviary,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
originally  devfloprd  through  the  conditions  and  needs  of  mon- 
astic life.  Thus  the  monic  rose  and  washed  and  was  in  his 
place  at  church  by  six  o'clock,  where  he  said  lauds  and  prime 
and  heard  the  niatin  mass.  This  would  be  followcil  by  the 
holding  of  the  Chapter.  On  ordinary  days  he  wouhl  then 
break  his  fast  with  a  light  meal  called  the  mixtum.  On  days 
of  special  obligation  terce '  at  nine  o'ldock  would  lie  followed  by 
high  mass,  at  which  all  within  and  without  the  monastery 
vwuld  be  b(.>und  to  attend.  Until  dinner  the  monks  would  be 
occupied  about  their  \'arious  duties — teaching,  learning,  copy- 
ing, or  looking  after  the  concerns  of  the  kitchen,  tire  stables, 
or  the  farm.  Those  who  were  about  the  monastery  assembled 
again  in  the  church  at  midday  ior  sexts,  to  which  on  ordinary 
days  succeeded  dinner.  But  on  fast-days — Wednesdays  and 
Fridays — there  was  no  meal  until  after  nones  at  three  o'clock, 
while  during  Lent  there  was  even  a  more  iirolonged  fast  until 
five  or  six.  Dinner  Avould  usually  be  eaten  in  silence  while  one 
of  the  novices  read  passages  from  some  edifying  book:.  Then 
studies  might  be  resumed  in  the  cloister,  or  a  few  of  the 
lighter-minded  monks  would  indulge  in  a  quiet  chat  or  even 
play  a  game  of  chess.  Supper  at  five  and  vespers  at  sunset 
would  both  claim  the  presence  of  all  the  inmates,  and  at  six  the 
gates  of  the  mouasterj^  were  closed.  The  day's  round  was  ended 
by  compline  -  in  the  church,  after  which  the  monks  passed  in 
procession  to  the  dormitory'.  Nor  were  the  hours  of  the  night 
exempt  from  obligations.  The  whole  night  was  divided  into 
three  nocturnes  or  watches,  and  a  constant  succession  of  Psalms 
was  chanted  bj'  relaj^s  of  monks,  the  whole  Tsalter  being  accom- 
plished at  varying  degrees  of  speed. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  life  of  a  medieval  monk  was 
both  hard  and  didl.  But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  If 
the  inmates  of  a  monaster}^  did  not  live  as   luxuriously  as   is 

['  Terce,  sexts,  ami  nones  are  so  called  because  they  fall  respectively  at  tlie 
third,   sixth,   and    ninth    hour    of    the   day   according   to    Roman    reckoning.] 

f-  Compline,  derived  from  the  Latin  romplctn.i.  perhaps  through  an  adjective 
cmjiletiuits.  is  the  last  service  of  the  day,  at  9  pin.l 
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commonly  supposed,  at  any  rate  they  fed  plentifully,  though 
with  due  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  To  us 
the  greatest  hardship  of 
their  life  would  }irobably 
be  the  winter's  cold  and 
the  continual  draughts : 
but  in  these  respects  they 
were  no  worse  off  than  the 
inmates  of  the  manor 
house  or  the  palace  The 
monotony  of  their  life,  too, 
so  far  as  it  was  monoto- 
nous, was  no  greater  than 
that  in  other  classes  of 
contemporary  society. 
True,  the  whole  conunu- 
nity  did  not  move  about 
like  many  lords  of  manors  ; 
but  individual  monks,  es- 
pecially the  obedientiaries, 
would  have  not  t)nl3'  op- 
portunities, but  even  a 
necessity,  for  travelling  far 
afield    on    the   business   of 

the  monastery.  And  for  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate, 
if  they  did  not  go  into  the  world,  the  world  came  in  no 
small  quantity  to  them.  Among  their  own  number  might  be 
found  persons  who  had  played  a  great  part  in  affairs  before 
they  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  cowl :  while  in  their  wander- 
ings, visitors  of  all  ranks  from  the  king  downwards  only  too 
willingly  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  monks.  The  monastic 
chronicles  testify  to  the  amount  of  new's  from  the  outside  world 
which  from  one  source  and  another  reached  the  monastery. 
Day  by  day  the  items  of  news  were  noted  on  slips  of  parchment, 
which  were  inserted  between  the  leaves  of  the  Chronicle  ready 
to  be  entered  thereon.  If  to  such  breaks  in  the  monotony  of 
the  daily  round  as  have  been  already  suggested  we  add  those 
which  come  from  the  opportimities  of  sport  afforded  to  a  large 
land-owning  corporation,  from  the  lawsuits  with  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  or  with  some  powerful  layman,  and,  tiually,  from  the 
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quarrels  with  their  own  tenants  and  the  neighbouring  towiismen, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  agree  that  the  life  of  the  quietest 
medieval  monk  in  the  most  secluded  monastery  must  have  con- 
sisted of  a  succession  of  interesting  episodes.    • 

ArT}[oRrnEs.~\mc>~vi\Q. 

Folitteal  Historit,  I0GG-llo4. — The  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  as  it  appeared 
immediately  afterwards  is  told  by  William  of  Jumieges,  by  William  of  Poitiers  (the 
Conqueror's  chaplain)  in  the  Car/uot  ile  Bella  Hastingmsi,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles,  but  best  (for  those  who  can  read  between  the  Hues)  in  Domesday  Book. 
For  the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  the  Chronicle  must  be  supplemented 
by  Eadmer,  and  the  monk  Ordoricus  Vitalis.  From  this  last  writer,  with  the 
Gesta  StephGiii,  William  of  Mahnesbury  (Rolls  Series),  the  Hexham  annalists,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  MeIrost\  we  derive  our  account  of  Stephen's  reign.  The  best  modem 
account  (to  1135)  is  Freeman's  yorinan  Conquest,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  (summed  up  in  his 
Short  History  of  the  Norman  Conqiie.st).  Stubbs's  Constttntional  Wmtonj^  from  chap,  ix., 
is  invaluable.  Dean  Church's  Ansel///  is  an  excellent  biography.  The  facts  and  details 
arf  given  fully  in  Frauck  Bright's  Hisfoti/  of  Enijlnmi :  Green's  Short  Historif  oj 
the  liiff/lish  Pei/ple  supplies  a  brilliant  sketch.  The  best  summary  is  Stubbs'  Earhj 
rUutfiKjr/it'ts.     In  genera],  Round,  Fr/ulal  Eitijla/nl ;  Kamsay,  Fi>iuiil<i(ii,/is  if  EmihuuL 

ll.j4-r21G. — Of  a  crowd  of  couteniporary  writers  on  Henry  II. 's  rtign,  William 
of  Newburgh.  tlio  so-called  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  aud  Roger  Hovedeu,  give  the 
best  narratives.  Ral2)h  de  Diceto  may  be  added,  wliile  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Johu 
of  Salisburj',  and  the  Rolls  Series  (coUectious  of  matters  relatiug  to  Becket)  are 
sujiplementary.  For  the  reigus  of  Richard  aud  Johu  most  of  these  writers  are  tlie 
primary  authorities.  These  reigns  are  also  illustrated  by  the  memorials  of  Uicliard  1. 
(Rolls  Series),  the  various  monastic  annals,  and  the  coUeetiou  of  Royal  Roils,  and  the 
selected  documents  in  Stubbs'  Churtrrs.     Modern  wiiters  as  before. 

lhi/t/tsd<iif  Book. — The  text  of  the  Si/rvcij  with  that  of  the  Exo/t  Duincsdinf^  l/iqiiisttio 
Etif/zfiia,  IViiiton  iJo/ztetida//,  is  in  must  public  libraiies.  Facsimiles  (obtainable  sepa- 
rately for  each  county)  are  puljlished  by  the  Goverumeut.  Sir  H.  Ellis's  L/t/'oU/tction 
to  iJo/iiesdaij  Book,  with  indices  (2  vols..  1833),  is  very  useful ;  R.  W.  Eyton,  Domesday 
Studies  (analysis  aud  digest  uf  the  Staffordshire  survey),  IHSI  ;  also  lhj/\set  Sttrrry  aud 
Key  to  JJomesdiry.  Freeman,  Xorma/i  (Jo/ujiiesfj  vol.  v.,  is  very  useful  and  suggestive. 
[J.  L.  C.  Mowat]  Notes  on  Ojford.shirc  Do/nesday,  1892  (a  good  model  for  Domesday 
students).  J.  H.  Round,  liooiesday  St/idies  (in  Do/ncsduy  Cehbratio//  volumes),  the  best 
modern  investigations  on  difficult  i)oiuts.  The  Testa  de  Xeril/  and  Hmid/rd  Molls  and 
the  Domesday  Book  of  St.  EaaTs  (published  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter)  are  uecessaxy 
for  comparison  of  Domesday  with  liter  arraugements.  Seebohm,  Eny/tsh  Vil/age 
t'o//tot/fttit//,  excellent  on  opeu-tield  eultivatiou.  See  also  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  i.  ; 
Maitland,  Jjomesday  Book  and  Btyoud. 

ReJif/io//. — The  leading  contemporary  authorities  besides  those  above  cited  are  the 
works  of  Eadmer,  Walter  Map  (Camden  Society),  Giraldus  Cambreusis,  Lanfranc,  and 
A-Uselm  (Migue,  I'atrohxjia  Lati/in) ;  the  lives  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  his  letters, 
and  those  of  Gilbert  Foliot  (Migne),  and  Walter  of  Coventry.  When  uot  otherwise 
specified,  the  above  works  are  in  the  Rolls  Series.  A  selection  from  the  authorities  as 
to  Becket  is  given  in  English,  in  W.  H.  Hutton's  'S7.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

7-rf;r.— Stubbs's  Select  Charters  is  iudispensjible,  as  also  Bigelow's  Placita  .Inylo- 
Xonnann/Cfi,  and  the  various  records  published  by  the  Record  Commission  aud  the 
Pipe  Roll  Society.  The  law  books  of  the  period  are  mostly  printed  in  Schmidt, 
Geset^e  dcr  Aayclsachsen.  Dr.  Liebermanu  is  re-editing  them,  and  has  ]>ublished  the 
Qnadripartitus  and  the  Conciliatio  Cnnti.  Glanvill*s  text-book  has  often  been  published. 
The  liiahyas  de  Scaccario  is  in  Stubbs's  Select  Charters.     Various  scattered  pubhcationj 
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tious  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Brminer  (esp.  Die  Enstchmig  dvr  Scha-ttrgerichte)  and  of 
Dr.  Lieberinaun  are  of  great  value.  See  also  Pollock  aud  Maitlaiid,  History  of  Entjlish 
Late  to  Edward  I. 

Warfare. — The  evidence  is  scattered  throughout  the  ancient  chronicles,  especially 
Froissart.  Modern  books — Hewitt,  Aurirut  Armour,  Oxford,  1860;  G.  T.  Clarke, 
Meiiueval  Militartj  ^Ircliitcctarc,  18SG  ;  Oman,  Art  if  Jf'ar  m  the  Middle  Ages. 

Xaral  Matters  (Wm-nnt).— The  li/ae/c  Uoo/c  of  he  AdtniraUi/,  the  Pipe  Molh,  Close 
Rolla.  Tuttut  Rolls,  and  Rolls  of  Farliamt//t,  t!ie  Tf'ardrohe  Aceoants^  the  Aeta  Rajia^ 
the  Chrouivle  of  Melrose  [Rolls  Series),  and  the  Chroniqae  de  Xormamlie  mjy  be  men- 
tioned, as  also  .■SeUlen'fc,  Mare  Clafft'ffiif,  and  PrjTine  s  Aiii  mad  versions^  and  Bractou. 
Modem  :  Jal,  Arehvolotjie  Xavak;  Laii'd  Clowes,  Jfistori/ of  the  British  Xar//,  Most 
of  the  above  texts  have  been  published  by  the  Record  Commission. 

I'rnde  and  Iridastrij. — Allusions  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  ])omesday  Book,  and 
the  lesser  Domesdays  {e.g.^  St.  Paul's),  the  Boldox  Book,  the  Chronicle  of  Joeelin  of 
iirahelaiid,  and  the  towTi  charters  ;ind  other  documents  in  Stubbs'  Select  Charters. 
The  most  useful  modem  books  are  :  Freeman,  Xormaji  Conquest^  vol.  v.  ;  Green,  Short 
Historii  of  the  English  People;  Gross,  Gild  Merchant ;  Ashley,  Economic  History; 
Cuiiiiiui,di:im,  British  Indiistrg  and  Commerce  ;  Maitland,  Township  and  Borough. 

Architecture. — Freeman,  History  of  the  Xorman  Conquest;  Fergusson,  History 
of  Architecture  ;  Rickraan,  Gothic  Architecture  :  Parker,  Glossary  and  Introduction  to 
Gothic  Architectitre  ;  Murray's  Cathedral  Handbook's ;  Scott,  Meducval  Architecture ; 
Turner  and  Parker,  Ihmesttc  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Clark,  Medieval 
Military  Architecture  in  England;  Winston,  Inquiry  into  the  Difference  of  Style  in 
Ancitnt  Glass  Paintings,     Coins,  same  as  for  chap.  ii. 

Learniny  and  Science.— Hsm^ixleu,  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Christian 
Theology  (1833);  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity;  Church,  Ansel m :  Bass 
Mullinger,  The  Z'nirersity  of  Canilindye  :  R.  L.  Poole,  Illustrations  of  the  History 
of  Mcdiaral  Thoayht,  1884  ;  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte,  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
1S8G:  Stubbs's  Literature  and  Learning  at  the  Court  of  Henry  II.  (in  Seventeen 
LecturiSy  vi.,  \'ii.) ;  Rashdall,  The  Origins  of  the  University  of  Paris  {English  Historical 
Rerieic,  i.,  ISHG) ;  Early  History  of  Oxford  [Church  Quarterly^  xiii.,  188",  and  Academy^ 
Jmie,  1888);  Prof.  Holland,  Origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford  {English  Historical 
Revieu;  vi,  1891) ;    Poole,  John  of  Salisbury^  in  Dictionary  of  Xational  Bioyraphy,  xxix. 

Literature. — Freeman,  Xorman  Conquest ;  Jl.  Morley,  English  IFritcrs,  iii.,  etc.; 
Eaj-le's  and  Plummer's  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles ;  Gardiner  and 
Mullinger,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History,  London.  1882;  A.  Chevalier, 
Repcrtotre  des  Sources  Historiques  du  Moyen  Age  (Paris.  1877-1886)  ;  Xutt,  Studies 
on  the  Holy  Grail  (Folk-lore  Society,  1888) ;  the  publications  in  the  Rolls  Series, 
especially  those  edited  by  Dr.  Stubbs.  Of  a  sjieciahst  character  are  B.  Ten  Brink, 
Oeschichte  dcr  Englischen  Litteratur^  i.,  Berlin,  1S77  ;  R.  Wuelcker,  Gruudriss  zur 
Gesehiehte  der  Anyelsdchsischen  Litteratur,  Leipzig,  1885  ;  A.  Ebert,  Allgemeinc 
Gesrhichte  dcr  Litteratur  des  Mittelalters  im  Abendlandr,  Leipzig,  187-4-80;  and 
A.  Brandl,  Mittelenylische  Litteratur  (in  Paul's  Grundriss  dcr  Gernianischen  Philologie^ 
Strassburg,  1889,  etc.,  ii.  1).  The  majority  of  the  texts  referred  to  in  this  and  the 
following  chapters  have  been  edited  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  A  number 
have  also  been  published  by  the  Surtees  and  Camden  Societies  and  the  Roxburgh  Club. 
,  Social  Life. — Costume : — Strutt,  Dresses  and  Habits  of  the  English  (1842)  ; 
Fairholt,  Cu-sfume  in  England  (1846 ;  third  edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Dillon,  in  Bolm's  Ai-tists'  Library,  188.3) ;  H.  Shaw,  Dresses  and 
Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  2  vols.  (1843)  ;  Planche,  History  of  British  Costume 
(1847  ;  third  edition  in  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library,  1874) :  or,  better  still,  the  same 
author's  Cyclf'picdia  of  Costume,  2  vols.  (1876-9).  Several  of  these  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  military  as  well  as  the  civil  dress;  for  the  former  stc  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick's 
A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  from  the  Xorman  Conquest  to  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II. ^  3  vols.  (1824);  and  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour.  On  Furniture,  etc., 
'Viollet-le-Duc.  Dictionnainde  MobiHer  Fran^'ais. 
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CHAPTER    lY. 

FROM    CHARTER    TO    PARLIAJIEXT.       1-216-1273. 

A.  L.  Sixteen'  years  of  troubled  and  factious,  but  eventually  success- 

SMITH.  ■  "  .  ,  . 

The  Reign  ^^1,  government ;  seventeen  tedious  years  of  attempted  absolutism 
of  Henry     and  abortive  efforts  at  resistance  to  it :   seven  critical  years  of 

TTT       1216-  ' 

1273.  civil  war,  baronial  triumphs,  quarrels,  and  failures  ;  finally,  eight 

uneventful  years  of  peace  and  comparative  good  government : 
such  is  the  varied  story  of  the  long  confused  I'eign  of  Henry  HI. 
(1216-1273).  John's  death  left  the  kingdom  in  an  alarming 
condition.  Two  foreign  bands  were  quartered  on  the  country — 
John's  mercenaries  and  Louis's  troops  ;  and  to  Louis's  cause 
nearly  all  the  barons  were  bound  by  oaths.  Langton  was  absent 
in  disgrace,  and  a  Papal  Legate  held  the  English  Churcli  in  his 
grasp.  The  Justiciar  was  Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, a  Poitevin,  and  thoroughly  foreign  in  his  views.  There 
was  a  strong  feudal  party  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of 
disorder.  But  John's  death  had  also  removed  the  one  exciting 
cause  of  all  these  troubles.  A  coalition  was  at  once  made 
between  the  Enghsh  ministers  and  the  foreign,  the  feudal  party 
and  the  papal.  Within  three  weeks  the  young  king  had  been 
crowned  (he  was  nine  years  old) :  the  Charter  had  been  reissued, 
and  William  the  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  made  guardian 
and  regent.  In  the  spring  of  1217  the  barons  were  fast  return- 
in"  to  their  allegiance.  On  Mav  20th  the  battle  called  the  Fair 
of  Lincoln  reduced  Louis  to  take  refuge  in  London  :  and  the 
defeat  of  his  fleet  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  made  him  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  By  Michaelmas,  1217.  England  was  at  peace.  But 
to  restore  order  was  a  longer  task.  Barons  like  Ranulf  of 
Chester  had  fought  against  a  French  prince  chiefly  to  secure  a 
monopolj'  of  power  to  themselves.  Foreign  adventurers  like 
Fawkes  de  Breaute,  the  evil  legacy  of  John,  still  held  themselves 
entrenched  in  English  offices  ;  sheriff  of  six  counties,  captain  of 
a  band  of  ruffians,  abductor  of  heiresses,  and  intimidator  of 
justice,  "  he  was  more  than  a  king  in  England,"  says  the  Dim- 
stable  annalist.     But  before  the  Marshall  (Ued  in   1219  much 
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hail  been  done.  Much,  too,  was  done  attor  him  \>\  Hubert  de  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  who  as  Justiciar  was  joined  in  power  with  l'an(Udt',  the 
new  Legate,  and  Peter  des  Roches,  now  guardian  of  the  lung's 
person,  but  to  whose  sole  credit  is  due  the  work  achieved 
between  1219  and  1227.  This  nicaiit  the  extirpation  of  such 
pests  as  Fawkes  de  Ereaute,  the  vindication  of  royal  authority 
over  the  feudal  castles,  and  the  restoration  of  Langton  to  the 
chief  control  of  the  English  ('hurch.  In  1227  the  king  declared 
himself  of  age,  but,  fortunately  for  himself,  not  till  1232  was  he 
strong  enough    to  shake  off  Hubert,   the  great  Justiciar,  w.io 
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stood  between  the  king  and  the  cimicnipt  and  rcsi-ntujent  of 
his  subjects,  and  who  checked  tln^  king's  foolish  schemes  of 
Welsh,  Scotch,  and  French  wars,  lluliert  fell  bv  a  combination 
of  hostile  forces — the  feudal  party's  vengeance,  the  intrigues  of 
rivals,  the  papal  influence,  and  Henry's  own  vanity  and  self-will. 
lUit  the  gratitude  which  the  countr}'  owed  him  is  typified  in  the 
story  of  the  blacksmith  who  refused  to  forge  irons  for  the  man 
who  had  saved  England.  With  Peter  des  Roches'  return  to 
olHce  and  Henry's  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Provence.  Hubert's 
policy  of  England  for  the  English  was  reversed,  and  '■  swarms  of 
hungry  b.indits,  horsed  and  armed  "  (in  the  vigorous  words  of 
Matthew  Paris),  trooped  down  upon  the  land  and  di.splaecd  the 
English  ministers  and  officials.  The  barons  met  and  threatened 
to  depose  the  king  if  he  did  not  dismiss  Bishop  Peter.  The  Fau  of 
bishop  fell  in  12:U,  but  not  before  he  had  betrayed  the  baronial  pgte?" 
leader,  Richard  the  ^larshal,  to  his  death,  and  initiated  the  kin'j- 
36 
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in  a  policy  of  personal  government  which  caused  the  kingdom 
thirty-thi-ee  years  of  misrule  and  strite,  and  nearly  cost  the 
king   his    throne.      This  policy,  following  on    the  memories  of 

John's  mercenaries,  generated  that 
liatred  of  foreign  influences  which 
is  a  keynote  of  English  feeling 
from   this   time   to   the   Tudors. 

The  outcry  against  '  aliens " 
sometimes  seems  exaggerated.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  be- 
sides supplanting  the  English 
nobles  and  impoverishing  the 
Crown,  they  encouraged  the  kings 
to  aim  at  absolutism.  Their  hold 
on  castles  and  seaports  was  a  great 
danger ;  they  menaced  the  new- 
created  unity  of  England,  and  were 
a  part  of  that  oppressive  sj'stem 
by  which  the  wealth  and  welfare 
of  the  English  Church  were  drained 
awav  to  support  foreign  prelates.  The  Primacy  itself  was  held 
by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  the  queen's  uncle;  her  two  brothers  were 
earls.  In  12.52  Bisho[i  (irosseteste  of  Lincoln,  the  foremost 
Churchman  of  his  day,  declared  that  papal  nominees  drew 
yearly  from  England  moneys  to  thrice  the  amount  of  the  royal 
revenues  (p.  574).  Henry's  weak  and  impressionable  nuiid 
was  overawed  liy  the  masterful  character  of  a  ( !reg(_)ry  IX 
and  an  Innocent  IV.  When  the  Popes  demanded  tithe  from 
the  English  clergy,  "  the  king  became  a  reed  to  lean  on " ; 
and  such  exactions  became  almost  anniial.  But  baronial  and 
ecclesiastical  discontent  could  eflect  nothing  without  a  leader. 
Eirst  Pilchard  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  next  Richard  the 
^Marshal,  then  Edmund  Rich  the  Primate,  and  the  famous 
Grosseteste,  successively  headed  movements  against  Henry's 
wanton  wastefulness,  and  his  perpetual  violations  of  the 
Charters,  the  anarchy  due  to  continued  abeyance  of  tlie  otKces 
of  Chancellor,  Justiciar,  and  Treasurer,  and  the  repeated  gross 
breaches  of  taitli  on  the  king's  part.  He  had  once  sworn  "  as  a 
man,  a  Christian,  a  knight,  a  crowned  and  anointed  king  ' ;  but 
this,  too,  he  broke  as   li^iitlv  as  lie  did   tlie  rest. 
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Matters  had  seemed  to  be  col^ill^■  to  a  climax  luau}-  times — 
in  12:«,  1237,  1242,  1244.  At  this  date  Richard  of  Cornwall 
again  stood  forth  to  head  the  demands  for  reform,  which 
became  more  tn-gent  in  1248,  1253,  and  1255.  But  it  was  a 
conjunction  of  peculiar  incidents  which  produced  at  last  the 
right  man  in  Simon  de  Montfort.  A  foreigner  by  birth,  but 
heir  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  ho  had  won  the  king's  favour 
and  married  his  sister,  and  had  served  him  well  in  the  thankless 
lieutenancy  of  Gascony,  only  to  experience  Henry's  ingratitude 
and  suspicion.  Simon  had  shown  his  sympathy  with  the 
reforming  party  as  early  as  1244,  but  not  till  1254  was  he  much 
in  England.  The  king  had,  in  1255,  been  lured  into  supporting 
the  implacable  papal  war  with  the  liohenstaufen,  though  these 
princes  were  Henry's  own  kin  b\-  marriage.  By  conferring  the 
title  of  "  King  of  Sicily  "  on  the  vain  king's  second  son  Eduumd, 
a  mere  child,  the  Pope  gained  the  riches  of  England  to  draw 
upon,  and  had  soon  run  up  against  Henry  a  bill  of  140,000 
marks.  The  king  coolly  asked  the  cleigy  for  such  a  sum. 
'■  The  ears  of  all  tingled,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  but  they  had  to 
promise  52,000  marks.  When  next  year  the  barons  foimd  that 
the  king  had  pledged  the  country's  honour  for  the  whole  debt, 
three  times  the  annual  reveniK!  of  England,  they  felt  the  cup 
was  full.  They  had  come  armed  to  Oxford:  the  I'oyalists  called 
it  the  Mad  Parliament. 

But  the  Provisions  of  (J.x- 
ford,  though  they  banished  the 
aliens,  chose  the  ministers,  and 
practicall}-  stiperseded  the  royal 
power  by  baronial  committees, 
were  temperate  enough,  if  some- 
what cumbrous,  in  their  scheme 
of  reform.  The  kinsr  could  onlv 
govern  through  a  council  ot 
fifteen,  composed  of  royalists 
and  barons  alike  ;  thrice  a  year 
this  coimcil  was  to  meet  twelve 
leading  men  elected    from    the 

whole  liaronage.  This  joint  body  was  called  a  "Parliament"; 
and  tlio  twelve  were  said  to  "represent  the  whole  commu- 
nity."    Such  an  oligarchical  scheme  of  reform  was  foredoomed 
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The  Battle 
of  Lewes. 


to  failure.  Perhaps  Henry  foresaw  this  when,  to  got  his  debt 
paid,  he  swore  to  the  Provisions.  If  so,  he  was  right ;  for, 
in    a    Httle  nmve  than  a  year,  the    excluded  elements    asserted 

themselves.  Backed  by  Prince  Ed- 
ward, ami  2>robably  encouraged  by 
SiiiKiu  de  Montfort,  "  tlie  body  of 
the  knighthood  of  England"  at- 
tacked the  baronial  government  for 
their  self-seeking  and  exclusivenoss, 
and  extorted  from  them  a  further 
set  of  reforms.  ^^'llen  tln^  two 
great  earls  wlio  had  Ic'd  the  move- 
ment quarrelled,  Simon  represented 
the  liberal,  Gloucester  the  oligarch- 
ical party.  The  political  atlvance 
of  the  former  party,  knights,  free- 
holders, and  burges,ses,  is  what  gives 
the  chief  meaning  and  interest  to 
the  turbulent,  shifting,  and  seem- 
ingly futile  story  of  these  years  of 
strife  (1258-(j.5).  Twice  over  were 
the  quarrelling  barons  frightened 
into  reunion  by  their  enemies'  re- 
covery of  strength.  k-r  in  12(il  Henry  had  got  easy  abso- 
hition  by  Papal  iiull  from  all  ins  oaths:  and  in  N'-'vember, 
12G2,  Prince  Edward,  probably  .suspicious  of  Earl  Simon's 
designs,  had  rejoined  his  father's  side.  On  the  other  Iiand, 
in  12()2,  the  old  Earl  of  (iloueester  died,  and  his  son  was 
a  firm  reformer.  At  last,  after  incessant  wranglings  and  in- 
trigues, sheer  weariness  forced  both  sides  to  submit  the  whole 
situation  to  the  arbitrament  of  King  Louis  of  France.  His 
award  naturally  was  adverse  to  the  insurgent  cause,  lint  Simon 
fell  back  on  the  Provisions  of  iVIagna  Cliarta,  and  tlie  Londoners 
refused  to  acee})t  an  arbitration  to  which  they  had  been  no 
parties.  The  balance  of  military  strength  was  now  against  him. 
He  was  driven  into  alliance  with  the  rebel  Welsh,  and  when  at 
last  it  came  to  a  pitrhcd  battle  at  Lewes,  he  was  so  overmatched 
by  the  king's  forces  that  his  less  disciplined  troops  must  have 
been  defeated  but  for  Prince  Edward's  making  just  the  same 
mistake  as  Prinre  Uupert  (Hd  in  I()45  at  Xaseby.     For  Simon's 
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party,  the  towns,  the  clergy,  and  the  lower  people,  could  not 
balance  the  ti'ThtinLt  force  of  the  banin.s,  most  of  whom  wore  now 
royalist.  With  vindictive  fnry  Edward  charged,  brolce,  and 
scattered  the  Londoners,  and  pursued  them  for  miles,  to  find  on 
his  return  that  all  was  over — his  father,  uncle,  and  cousin 
prisoners,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the  real  ruler  of  England. 

But  victory  gave  Simon  a  position  little  less  untenable. 
Under  a  thin  veil  of  the  king's  name  England  was  ruled  for 
fourteen  months  by  a  council  of  nine,  apjwinted  by  three 
men:  and  the  three  were  Siindii  liiiusclf;  his  admirer,  the 
voung  ClarCi  Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  his  friend  the  Bishoji  of 
Chichester.  But  Simon's  sons,  witli  impardonablo  folly, 
offended  the  Clares,  allowed  Prince  Edward  to  escape  by  a 
very  simple  trick,  were  surprised  by  him,  and  so  enabled  him 
to  outmanueuvre  their  father.  "  Sir  Simon  the  righteous  "  fell 
at  Evesham,  and,  with  a  ferocity  rare  in  English  warfare,  his 
body  was  hideously  mutilated.  But  his  memory  lived  among 
the  )ii'o])le:    for  generations  he    was  worshipped  as  a  saint;  at 
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his  tomb  miraculous  cures  were  effected.  He  was  indeed  a 
great  man;  and  yet  before  he  died  the  work  which  he  could 
do   was  done,    and    that    wliirli    was    still    to    do    remained   for 
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his  greater  successor,  his  pupil,  ally,  and  eneiiiy,  Edward  I. 
With  the  royalist  victory,  and  tl;o  final  submission  of  the 
residue  of  the  malcontents  to  the  Award  of  Kenilworth 
tifteen  months  later,  the  interest  of  the  reign  closes.  When 
most  of  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  were,  in  12(J7,  drawn 
up  as  statutes  in  the  Marlborough  Parliament,  much  of  what 
the  barons  had  fought  for  was  achieved.  Jn  1270  Prince 
Edward  started  on  a  crusade ;  and  while  he  lay  wounded  by 
the  fanatic's  dagger  at  Acre,  Henry  III.  had  died,  proclama 
tion  of  the  peace  had  been  made  in  the  name  of  Edward  1. 
and   the  oaths  of  fealty  to  his  person  had  been  taken. 


A.  L. 
SMITa 
The 

Genesis 
of  Parlia- 
ment. 


Tbe 

Elemenis 
of  Repre 
sentation. 


The  origin  of  the  English  Parliament  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  local  institutions  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  But  the 
final  stages  of  its  growth  are  to  be  sought  in  the  period 
between  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  and  the  clo.se  of  Edward 
I.'s  reign. 

Up  to  the  year  1213  its  history  is  a  history  of  the 
measures  by  which  the  royal  jjower  -was  drilling  the  local 
institutions  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  locally  the  work  of 
administration.  From  1213  the  scene  changes,  as  it  were,  to 
Westminster :  more  and  more  definitely  the  localities  are 
gathered  together  in  one  central  assembly — a  process  com- 
pleted by  the  formation  of  "the  Model  Parliament,"  1295. 
But,  meantime,  important  subsidiary  processes  were  going  on. 
Representation  was  assuming  the  elective  form.  Tenure  as  a 
constituent  principle  was  weakening.  The  boroughs  were 
gaining  political  weight.  The  clergy  were  constituting  them- 
selves into  complete  representative  convocations.  Taxation 
was  changing  in  form;  ami  juries  of  "recognition"  were 
becoming  the  regular  mode  of  assessing  thi_^  new  taxes  on 
personalty. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  all  these  growths  con- 
currently. It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  essential  principles 
and  trace  eai'h  sejiarately.  These  princi[iles,  four  in  number, 
can  be  distinguished  in  the  writ  of  1 2f)o,  the  year  of  the 
Model  Parliament.  The  writ  then  issued  to  the  sheriffs 
orders  them  to  send  to  Westminster  two  elected  knights  from 
each  shire,  and  two  elected    burgesses    tnim    each    borough,  to 
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have  full  and  sufficient  power  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity of  each  shire  and  borough  to  do  what  shall  then  be 
by  counnon  counsel  ordained.  The  essential  points  here 
were : — 

(A)  The  representation  is  of  the  shire.  It  was  taken  as 
consisting  of  all  freeholders,  whether  of  coimtry  or  town, 
the  former  represented  by  knights  and  the  latter  by 
bui'gesses. 

(B)  The  representatives  were  elected;  that  is,  the)-  were  to 
be  real  representatives. 

(C)  The  purpose  was  taxatioa  They  were  not  called 
merely  to  discuss  or  to  inform  the  Government,  but  to 
do  something,  i.e.  to  make  a  definite  grant. 

(D)  They  meet  the  other  estates  (magnates  and  clergy). 
The  representatives  are  not   merely  the   representatives   of 

localities,  but  also  all  together  represent  one  estate,  i.e.  a  class 
with  property  and  interests  of  its  own  ;  just  as  the  lords  had 
their  separate  standing,  and  the  clergy,  the  spiritual  estate, 
had   theirs. 

(A)  When  the   Anglo-Norman  kings   looked    round    for  an  The  Shire. 
ally  against  their  feudal  baronage,  or   the   Plantagenets  for  an 
ally  against  the  aggressions  of  the   Papal  Church,  the}'  found 
this  all}'  in  the  old  shire  system  of  England. 

The  fact  of  this  alliance  is  established  by  a  series  of 
evidences,  chief  of  which  are : — 

(1)  The  order  of  Henry  I.  distinctly  announcing  his  in- 
tention that  the  shire  court  and  its  lesser  division,  the  court 
of  the  hundred,  shall  sit  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  in 
King  Edward's  day,  and  that  all  in  the  shire  shall  attend 
these  courts. 

(2)  The  use  of  shire  and  hundred  courts  by  Hemy  II.  as 
instruments  for  royal  needs  :  e.g.  to  settle  cases  of  fiefs '  dis- 
puted between  Crown  and  Church :  to  co-operate  in  keeping 
order  and  executing  royal  justice  under  the  severe  assizes  of 
Clarendon  and  Xorthanipton ;  to  assess  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  individuals  and  their  liability  to  taxation:  and  also 
as  an  approved  instrument  for  litigants  to  settle  cases  re- 
lating to  lands,  instead  of  using  the  brutal  judicial  combat. 

(3)  The  status  of  the  shire  court  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

P  Estates  granted  on  condition  of  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  grantor] 
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1194,  when  it  had  reached  its  fullest  activit3%  and  when  its 
four  leadin"'  knitrhts  would  ffo  rovuid  to  arrano'e  for  a  repre- 
sentative  body  of  twelve  knights  or  freeholders  for  each 
hinidred,  whose  mere  report  could  banish  any  notorious  iiad 
character  from  the  realm,  or  put  to  the  ordeal  those  susjiected 
of  crime  :  could  decide  what  lands  and  feudal  dues  were  the 
Crown's  and  what  were  not;  could  deternnue  civil  suits 
between  subject  and  subject ;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  piniish- 
ment  of  fraudulent  weights  and  measures. 

This  was  local  "self-government"  in  tlie  fullest  and  truest 
sense.  To  raise  it  to  central  self-government,  there  was  only 
needed  the  callmg  of  these  local  representatives  to  a  central 
assenilily,  and  the  working  out  for  that  assembly  the  control 
of  all  government.  To  accomplish  the  former  was  the  task 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (1194-1295),  to  accomplish  the 
latter  needed  tour  more  centuries  and  five  revolutions. 

As  to  the  union  nf  shires  in  a  central  assembly,  the  first 
step  in  this  process  was  in  1213,  the  meeting  at  St.  Albans  of 
four  men  and  the  reeve  from  every  township  in  the  roj'al 
demesne,  to  assess  the  damage  done  to  Chiu'ch  lands  in  the 
recent  years  of  the  Interdict.  Later  in  the  same  year  four 
knig'hts  from  each  shire  were  to  meet  at  Oxford  "to  confer 
■with  the  king  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom " ;  but  this 
meeting  never  took  place.  In  1226,  knights  Avere  called  from ' 
eight  sliu'es  to  discuss  some  disputed  articles  in  ftlagna  Cliarta. 

The  early  instances  show  that  it  was  not  till  the  struggle 
of  the  barons  against  tlu'  king's  thirty  years'  misrule  had 
forced  men  to  reflect  on  the  principles  of  government,  that 
the  calling  of  such  a  representative  assembly  came  to  be 
realised  as  important.  The  ministers  had  called  the  knights 
in  1254  as  a  last  expedient  to  get  a  grant  of  money.  In  1261 
the  barons  having  called  knights  to  meet  at  St.  Albans,  the 
king  was  virtuously  indignant  at  the  idea  of  such  an  irregular 
meeting,  and  solemnly  charged  them  to  come  "  to  Windsor 
and  nowhere  else "  ;  and  in  the  brief  fifteen  months  of  Simon 
de  Montfort's  actual  power,  he  twice  called  a  representative 
Tarliament  ;  one  in  June,  1264,  and  one  more  famous  in 
January,   12()5. 

The  fact  was,  that  in  the  fierce  political  struggles  of  these 
years  between  the  three  groups  of  barons,  who  may  be  called 
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the  Royalist,  the  Aristocratic,  and  the  Nationalist,  the  great 
question  suddenly  emerged :  What  was  to  be  the  constitution 
of  England  '!  The  form  in  which  we  should  now  put  such 
a  question  would  be,  How  is  the  central  assembly  to  be 
organised  ^  Is  its  constitutive  principle  to  be  baronage,  or 
military  tenure,  or  representation ;'  And  if  the  last,  What  are 
to  be  the  constituencies,  and  who  to  be  the  representatives  ? 

In   the   thirteenth    century    all    this    is   summed  up   in  the  The 
question   which  meets   us    everywhere    in    the    chroniclers,    the  Commons- 
constitutional   documents,  and  the   political   songs  of  the  time. 
What  is  the  coiimiuna  ? 

Xow  this  word  in  its  various  forms — communa,  commu- 
nita><.  commun — was  a  term  which  sometimes  was  as  wide  as 
our  "nation,"  CDinmuna  lotius  terrae,  but  often,  practically, 
was  as  narrow  as  baronial  exclusiveness  itself  could  wish ; 
e.;/.  the  conunittee  of  barons,  elected  in  1258  per  commun  i- 
idtt'iii,  are  really  elected  by  a  knot  of  less  than  twenty 
leading  men.  But  in  each  and  all  of  its  meanings  it  has  a 
certain  sense  of  organisation ;  and  thus  if  men  must  take 
tenure  in  chief  to  be  the  organising  principle  of  the  English 
realm,  then  the  communa  nmst  be  the  barons,  and  the 
barons  only.  But  it  was  too  late  for  such  a  baronial 
monopoly.  Could  military  .service  then  be  taken  as  the 
principle  ?  If  so,  the  assembly  might  be  representative,  but 
woidd  represent  only  the  lesser  chief-tenants  and  the  rest 
of  the  class  of  knights.  But  this  would  have  been  an 
anachronism,  now  that  the  military  aspect  of  feudalism 
hafl  become  unreal,  and  the  knights  were  no  longer  a 
tighting  class,  but  stay-at-home  English  gentrj'.  Should 
the  miinnuna  then  be  taken  to  be  all  who  dwelt  on  English 
land  ]  This  would  be  too  wide  and  vague  a  use.  What 
senses  then  remained  ?  The  sense  in  which  it  had  been 
consistently  used,  to  denote  the  old  shire-moot,  the  gathering 
of  all  freeholders  in  the  shire  (Communitas  scirae),  wdiether 
rural  or  urban.  The  assembly  should  be  the  house  of  as- 
semblefl  shii-emoots  {Domus  coiHinuuitcluin).  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  De  Montfort's  Parliament  of  1205  was  the  first 
House  of  Commons — the  sense  in  which  Edward  I.,  in  the 
tirst  Parliament  after  his  landing  in  England,  announced  his  - 
having    got   a  grant   from   the  "  Commons  of  the  realm."     It 
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was  the  tinal  triumph  of  the  shire  as  tlie  unit  of  the  EngUsh 
system.  The  union  of  Angio-Saxon  local  institutions  with 
Norman  centralisation  had  at  last  been  effected. 

The  union  of  the  two  classes,  burgesses  and  knights, 
distinguishes  our  early  Parliamentary  growth  from  that  of  any 
other  country.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  a  more  important  fact, 
yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  an  isolated  one,  but  a  simple 
consequence  of  the  composition  of  the  shire  itself.  From  our 
earliest  history  the  boroughs  had  been  counted  as  parts  of 
the  shire  ;  they  sent  their  leading  men  to  attend  at  the  shire 
court  before  the  king's  judges.  The  representation  of  the 
boroughs  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  representation  ol 
the  commiinifas  scirae.  The  older  writers  therefore  exaggerated 
when  they  spoke  of  De  Montfort  as  the  founder  of  Parliaments  : 
they  failed,  too,  to  notice  that  he  treated  the  boroughs  not 
as  a  part  of  the  shire,  but  almost  as  a  separate  estate 
— viewing  them,  in  fact,  as  Continental  mwnieijiia,  not  as 
English  boroughs. 

(B)  The  representatives  were  elected. 

The  This    was   not    so   obvious  and   natm'al  a   thing  as  it  now 

Principle,  seems  to  us.  Thus  the  feudal  theory  itself  professed  to 
supply  a  sort  of  representation  ;  the  lord  grants  an  aid  for 
him.self  and  his  vassals,  even  including  the  villeins. 

In  fact,  the  greater  value  of  elected  repi'esentatives  over 
nominated  was  a  financial  discovery  which  was  made  during 
the  latter  jiart  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  was  not  distim^tly 
applied  to  juirposes  of  Parliament  till  12.'i4. 

Again,  it  was  quite  po-ssible  that  the  expansion  of  the 
Great  Council,  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  might  be 
attempted  by  simply  calling  representatives  of  the  lesser 
tenants-in-chief  This  would  have  given  an  assembly  of  lesser 
nobles,  whose  class  spirit  would  kill  Parliament  :  and  this 
was  often  in  the  fourteenth  century  declared,  tlmugh 
erroneously,  to  be  the  proper  theory  of  the  (.'ounnous. 
Fortunately,  tenure  was  already  too  effete  by  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  to  be  relied  on :  and  these  lesser 
chief-tenants  liad  sunk  into  the  shire  ;  the  lesser  nobles  liad 
become  gentry. 

(C)  It  was  in  this  way  that  ti'uure  was  replaced  by 
representation    as    the  constituent  prin('iple  of   the   legislative 
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assembly.      The   one    decisive    influence    throughout    all    this 
process  was  the  influence  of  taxation. 

Its  importance  in  our  English  history  has  been  immense :  Taxation 
the    constitutional    history    might,    in    fact,    be    written,    so    to  ^Ing^s^"" 
speak,    in     terms     of     taxation.       The    improvement    of    the  History, 
judicial  system  in  the  twelfth  century    originated  as  a   mode 
of  gathering    taxes ;    the    royal    administration    was    primarily 
a    tax-collecting   agency,    and    the   growth    of  Parliament   was 
necessitated    by    new    forms    of    taxation.      Thus    the    feudal 
aid,   which   was    the   earliest    form    of    tax,    being    in    theory 
a     vohmtary    gift,     established    the    principle     that    taxation 
requires     the     subject's     assent.      When     the    new    taxes    on 
personalty  came    in,   this    assent  was    made   a  greater   reality 
by    the    tax-payers'   help    being    required  for   assessment   and 
collection ;    gradually     the    separate     negotiations    with    each 
shire   were   simplitied    by   calling   the   representatives   of  each 
shire  to   meet  all  at  once  and  settle  the  grant.     This  is  best 
seen   by    examining   closely    the  action   of  Edward   I.    in   the  and  in  the 
year   1290.      He  had  in  May  called  a  feudal   council  to  pass  of  Pariia°" 
an  important  land  statute ;    this  council  also   granted    him    a  ment. 
feudal  aid.     Such  an  aid  would  be  worth  about  £18,000 ;  but 
in  view  of  his  great  needs,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
do  better  to  get  a  wider  national  grant  which  would  include 
personalty    as    well    as    land,   and    would   be    worth    at    least 
£40,000.      He    therefore    called,    in    Jul}%   knights   from    each 
shire,  who  made  the  desired  grant. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  as  late  as  1290,  so  great  a  man  as 
Edward  I.  still  regarded  the  old  feudal  council  as  adequate 
ior  all  purposes  of  government  except  the  new  form  of 
taxation ;  for  this,  and  this  alone,  he  deemed  a  representative 
assembly  necessary.  The  same  feeling  is  clear  in  his  treatment 
of  the  clergy ;  he  laid  down  the  maxim  that  they  must  at 
least  pay,  since  the  laity  both  pay  and  fight ;  the  clergy 
possessed  spiritualities,  antl  spiritualities  must  bear  their 
share  of  national  burdens ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  must  also 
be  formed  into  a  representative  estate.  In  this  policy,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  he  succeeded :  onlv  his  weaker  successors 
yielded  to  a  compromise  which  saved  for  the  clergy  their 
cherished  independence,  with  results  fatal  in  the  end  to 
themselves. 
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(D)  The  last  step  to  cumpleto  a  Parliunient  was  to  brini; 
tlic  three  estates  together.  The  estate  of  the  magnates  liad 
by  long  tradition  been  settled  in  tiie  form  of  a  small 
assembly  of  greater  tenants-in-chief;  what  Edward  I.  did 
here  was  to  intensify  its  tendency  to  restriction,  jjractically 
reducing  the  number  of  peers  to  about  one-half  of  what  it 
had  been,  and  exercising  a  considerable  freedom  of  selection 
as  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  The  clergy  had  been 
rapidly  forming  themselves  for  their  own  purposes  into  a 
representative  body,  or  rather,  two  bodies — the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  These  Edward  united  into  one 
Parliamentary  estate  of  clergy;  and  at  last,  not  till  1295, 
called  all  three  estates  at  the  same  place  and  time  to  treat 
of  the  same  business.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  even  after 
I)e  Montfort's  Parliament,  containmc'  maonates,  thouofh  few 
in  number,  a  great  body  of  clergy,  and  a  Commons  of  knights 
and  burgesses,  it  still  required  thirty  yeai's  to  work  out  into 
permanent  form  the  Parliament  of  three  estates.  There 
were  probably  seven  Parliaments  called  in  this  interval,  but 
in  each  there  was  some  inconijileteness  and  imperfection, 
such  as  absence  of  the  burgesses  or  al'sencc  of  the  clergy; 
and  1295  was  the  first  date  in  which  each  estate  was 
properly  constituted  and  all  three  met  at  once.  An  "  Estate  " 
means  a  class  capable  of  a  separate  taxation ;  the  three 
estates  were  thus — lands,  spiritualities,  chattels.  By  this 
means  a  double  character  was  given  to  the  Parliament ;  it  was 
a  representation  of  the  nation  in  its  great  classes,  as  well  as  a 
representation  of  the  nation  in  its  local  communities.  The 
former  character  it  has  now  completely  lost,  there  is  no  rejire- 
sentation  of  classes  as  such  ;  the  latter  is  very  much  changed 
by  the  substitution  of  electoral  districts  for  real  comiminitates. 

A  review  of  the  early  period  of  Pavliamentary  history 
brings  clearly  before  us  : — 

(1)  The  slowness  of  its  growth.  It  may  be  said  that  our 
jury-system  and  our  Parliament,  the  two  most  characteristic 
and  most  imitated  of  English  institutions,  have  the  same 
root;  and  this  root  goes  far  back  into  the  old  (Jermanic 
life.  The  first  use  of  elected  representatives  to  act  for  their 
shires  is  at  least  as  old  as  Henry  I.  ;  and  even  the  calling 
them  to  a  central    body    took   eighty-two   years  (1213-95)   to 
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work  out.  This  means  that  the  system  was  well  tried  anil  tested 
on  the  smaller  scale  first :  representation  was  applied  to  petty 
local  affairs  long  before  it  was  raised  to  a  greater  sphere 
the  Parliament  stood  firm  because  its  foundations  were  laid 
deep  in  national  habit ;  and  J]nglish  self-government  has 
lasted  for  centuries,  because  it  had  been  itself  the  slow 
product  of  centuries. 

(2)  The  political  system  is  a  reflection  of  the  social  system. 
Nothing  is  more  fundamental  in  the  modern  view  of  politics 
than  the  determination  of  the  question.  Who  shall  have  the 
franchise — who  shall  have  political  right  ?  This  question,  we 
should  say,  must  be  the  very  first  2:)oint  determined  before 
any  representative  system  can  be  set  up.  Yet  this  point,  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Parliamentary  history,  was  never 
determined  ut  all,  was  never  even  touched  on  ;  the  first 
actual  legislation  upon  the  point  was  not  till  14:]0 — more 
than  a  centiuy  afterwards,  when  the  right  was  declared  to 
belong  to  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  a  year  and  upwards. 
The  point  was,  in  fact,  never  explicitly  determined  in  the 
early  period,  because  it  was  never  consciously  raised.  The 
political  framework  was  merely  the  framework  of  society  as 
it  stood.  That  society,  framed  upon  feudal  ideas,  regarded 
only  the  freeholder  as  an  integral  part  of  itself  The  free- 
holders constituted  the  shire-moot.  The  House  of  Commons 
meant  the  House  of  assembled  Shire-moots.  So  the  Connnons 
were  simply  the  freeholders. 

(3)  The  foundation  of  Parliament  was  no  new  departure; 
it  was  not  a  revolution.  It  altered  none  of  the  old  land- 
marks ;  it  made  no  new  divisions.  It  was  no  electoral  system, 
suspended  in  the  air,  invisible  except  when  it  descends  to 
earth  at  polling  times,  with  electoral  divisions  arithmetically 
inarked  out,  and  electors  who  have  no  tie  or  bcmd,  e.\ce|it 
that  once  in  seven  years  they  all  drop  a  pajier  into  the 
ballot-box   on  the   siune   day. 


Under  John  the  historv  of  the  Church  is  the  historv  of  the  w.  h. 

/-  '  .  "  BUTTON^ 

State.     Under  Henry  III.  the  scene   is   changed.      The    Popes  The 
preserved  the  throne  for   the   voung   king,   and   Avhen   he    was  church 

.        ,  ,  .  .  .-1  n'  under 

hrmlv  seated  on  it,  and  grown  to  mans  estate,  they  demanded  Henry ui. 
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the  jiayment  which  their  own  designs  made  necessary.  De- 
mands for  the  Pope's  wars  multiphcd,  till  the  arclibishop, 
Edmund  Kich,  left  England  in  despair.  Protest  after  protest 
was  drawn  up,  the  most  famous  being  a  letter  of  the  rectors 
of  Berkshire  in  1240,  in  which  they  exclaimed  against  the 
scandal  that  had  arisen  throughout  the  world  against  the 
Roman  Church  on  account  of  its  exactions,  and  declai'cd  that 
the  patrimony  of  other  churches  was  in  no  wise  liable  to 
assessment  by  or  trilmte  to  the  Roman  Pcintiff.  Again  the 
Church  was  Hooded  with  foreign  prelates.  Thr  king's  half- 
brothers  and  the  kinsmen  of  his  wife  poured  into  the  land  to 
fatten  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  Popes,  by 
"  provision,"  gave  the  best  benefices  to  men  of  their  own 
court  (p.  5(j2).  The  weakness  of  the  king  and  the  torpor 
of  the  bishops  allowed  these  abuses  to  be  multiplied, 
and  the  chronicles  are  full  of  cries  of  distress  and  appeals 
to  the  tradition  of  national  independence.  Two  gleams  of 
light  alone  relieve  the  darkness  of  tlie  picture.  <Jne  is 
the  life  of  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  other  the 
coitiing  of  the  Friars. 

Robert  Grosseteste  was  for  eighteen  years,  12o")  to  125o, 
the  foremost  Churchman  in  the  land;  first  in  internal  reform 
of  the  Church,  tirst  in  the  support  of  barons  against  king, 
first  in  resistance  to  pajial  aggression.  He  was  the  frienil  of 
Simon  dc  ^Montfort,  and  the  tutor  of  his  son,  and  the  keen 
siiiiporter  of  all  attempts  at  political  reform.  From  him  the 
bishops,  such  as  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  learnt  to  stand  together 
for  the  freedom  of  the  people.  From  him  the  clergy  gained 
courage  to  withstand  the  corruption  of  the  times  and  the 
exactions  of  the  Popes.  "  Struck  with  amazement. '  says 
Matthew  Paris,  "at  the  avarice  of  the  Romans,  hi/  caused  his 
clerks  carefully  to  reckon  and  estimate  all  the  revenues  of 
foreigners  in  England,  and  it  was  discovered  and  fotind  for 
truth  that  the  present  Pope,  Innocent  IV.,  had  pauperised 
the  whole  Church  more  than  all  his  predecesscirs  iVom  the 
time  of  the  primitive  ])apacy.  The  revenue  of  the  alien  clerks, 
whom  111;  had  planted  in  England,  and  wlmm  the  Church 
had  enriched,  aniotmted  to  70,000  marks,  while  the  king's 
revenue  could  not  be  reckoned  at  more  than  a  third  of 
that  sum.'' 
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When  the  Pope  requiivd  hiiu  to  institute  to  a  prebend  in 
his  own  cathecU-al  his  nepliew,  a  mere  boy,  thongh  ordained, 
and  who  had  no  intention  of  even  visiting  England,  he 
repUed  in  a  letter  which  is  the  most  striking  instance  of 
English  feeling  against  Rome  that  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages:  and  almost  with  his  last  breath  he  appealed 
■■'  to  the  nobles  of  England  and  the  citizens  of  London  and 
the  connnunity  of  the  whole  realm"  against  the  injury  which 
the  English  Church  was  receiving  from  foreign  intruders, 
"  who  not  only  strive  to  tear  off  the  fleece,  but  do  not  even 
know  the  features  of  their  flock." 

Such  protests  as  those  of  (irosseteste  might  seem  to  have  The 
borne  little  fruit.  But  the  Church  was  being  more  stu-ely 
regenerated  from  within  (p.  61.5).  In  1220  Dominicans  first 
landed  in  England;  in  1224  the  Franciscans.  Scholars  and 
preachers,  the  former  lound  a  I'cady  welcome  at  Oxford.  The 
latter  soon  followed,  and  before  long  made  the  theological 
faculty  their  own.  Both  were  not  only  leaders  in  learning, 
but  expressed  for  the  people  from  whom  they  were  sprung 
the  needs  of  the  day,  and  the  \-iews  of  the  villeins  as  to  the 
great  issues  and  the  great  men.  The  Oxford  Franciscans  had 
Grosseteste  in  122-i  for  their  rector,  and  twelve  years  later 
numbered  Adam  of  Marsh  among  their  brethren.  The  two 
were  lifelon":  friends.  Adam  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day ;  he  was  a  familiar  guest  at  Court,  as  well  as 
an  assiduous  lecturer  at  Oxford :  a  counsellor  of  Simon  de 
Jlontfort,  too,  no  less  than  of  the  king;  and  all  the  tune  he 
strictly  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  "  serving  the  wretched 
and  the  vile,  and  performing  the  prime  and  essential  duties  of 
a  tViar."  For  the  early  friars  were  not  only  the  leaders  of  a 
great  spiritual  revival  and  the  inaugurators  of  an  intellectual 
movement;  they  were,  above  all,  the  apostles  of  a  social 
mission. 

The  monastic  orders  had  done  their  chief  work  in  the 
country  districts ;  the  mendicants  were  the  missionaries  of 
the  towns.  During  the  twelfth  antl  thirteenth  centuries  the 
cities  had  grown  greatly,  and  outside  the  walls,  in  the  ci'owded 
courts,  or  in  the  marshes  by  the  river,  there  herded  masses 
of  men  and  women,  neglected  and  outcast.  Amid  these 
nmititudes    the    foul   plagues    confounded    by    the    chroniclers 
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iiiidfi'  the  generic  name  leprosy  (p.  .")2N)  I'ound  u  ready  pi'ey; 
and  there  the  friars  from  the  tirst  songht  and  fonnd  their 
work.  All  Franciscan  novices  were  made  to  imdergo  a  period 
of  training  in  leper  hospitals,  and  then  the  friars  settled, 
where  we  may  see  the   names   of   the    friaries    still    remain,  in 


r  taur  fctatftit  totttcd  tx. 
i  toti6  fc6  uamifl  tCtt  anus  tftl^ 


oi'ENAUi  rKF.AenixQ  (MS,    A.1.1    w:i:a). 

(ISritiA   Nllsnim.) 


the  most  crowded  parts  nl  tlie  towns,  brom  their  wurk  came 
the  tirst  impnlse  of  the  Middle  Ages  towards  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  the  good  that  the_\'  did  in  the  mitigation  of 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  human  suttcring  is  incaicnlable. 
The  whole  idea,  of  the  religious  life  was  enlarged  by  tlieir 
action;  tlie  gndf  that  liad  heen  fi.xed  between  it  and  the 
secular  jjrofession  was  bridged  by  their  example.  The  enrol- 
ment among  their  numbers  of  men  still  engaged  in  tlieir  own 
callings  and  possessing  their  own  ))ro]iert,y,  but  pledged  to 
good  works  ot  charity  and  mercv  under  their  guidance,  must 
have  enormously  elevated    tlie    standard   of   social  life.       From 
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the  tiiiitt  when  they  abandoned  the  restrictions  which  St. 
Francis  had  placed  on  learning,  they  became  the  leadei's  of 
English  culture  :  and  before  the  end  of  Henr\-  Ill's  reign  they 
were  as  supreme  in  the  sphere  of  education  as  they  were  in 
uiissionar}-  and  philanthropic  work. 

Robert  Kilwardby  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1273,  and  before  this  Bonaventura  had  refused  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  Both  were  Franciscans.  Alexander  Hales, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Roger  Bacon  were  the  English  leaders  of  a 
revolution  in  the  world  of  thought.  Thus,  by  the  accession 
of  Edward  I.,  through  the  wisdom  of  individual  prelates  and 
the  great  work  of  the  friars,  the  (  hurch  in  Eno-]and  had 
more  than  recovered  from  the  severe  blows  it  had  under- 
gone at  the  hands  of  John.  The  corporate  life  of  the 
Church  was  organised  and  consolidated :  the  clerical  estate 
had  organisation  and  did  not  lack  leaders.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  how  to  meet  the  ditttculties  that  might  arise  between 
a  strong  church  and  a  strong  king. 

The  history  of  medieval  England  cannot  be  studied  even 
cursorily  without  its  being  apparent  that  the  Church  exercised, 
political!}'  and  .socially,  as  well  as  in  religion,  a  profound  inHu- 
ence  on  the  national  life.  This  iuHucuce  was  supreme  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  unchallenged.  During  the  period  of  which 
we  have  s]joken  there  were  practically  no  competing  forces. 
There  were  no  heretics  and  no  dissenters.  The  foreign  sect 
whose  disciples  reached  England  in  Henry  II. 's  reign'  made 
but  one  convert,  and  .she  was  a  wretched  woman  {muluTcala 
says  the  chronicler)  who  recanted  at  the  first  sign  of 
persecution.  Within  the  church,  theological  warfare  was  at 
rest :  outside,  the  Jews  were  the  only  non-Christian  bodv 
of  whom  home-dwelling  English  folk  had  any  knowledge. 
It  is  thus  of  great  interest  to  know  what  was  the  attitude 
which  the  supreme  religious  society  adopted  towards  the 
intidels  within  l-lie  area  of  its  rule.  The  Church  was  not, 
as  a  body,  harsh  towards  the  Jews.  There  are  many  acts 
recorded  of  individual  friendship  and  kindness.  Jewish 
physicians  were  friendly  and  homiured  by  Christians  :  monastic 
societies    held    amicable    relations    with    Jewish    bodies :    the 

[^  A    band    of   thirty    .Vlljigenses    from  Gascon}',  wliose  fate  is  described   by 
William  of  Xewburjrh.  II.  c.   13.] 
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chroniclers,  all  of  them  monies  or  ecclesiastics,  rarely,  if  ever, 
speak  apprt)\-iiigly  of  outrages  on  Jews.  Still,  as  time  went 
on,  and  Jews  in  England  grew  rich  upon  the  profits  of  the 
nsurv  which  they  alone  might  exercise,  more  bitter  feelins'S 
sprang  up  (p.  (i(i9  -^I'qq.).  From  1144,  the  date  of  the  first 
recorded    charge    of    murder    of    a    Christian    bov,    the   Jews 


i;kmai.\x   of   the   sui:im:   or   little   st.   hi  i,ii   or   li.ncol.v. 


suffered  from  time  to  time  from  accusations  most  often  false 
and  judgments  generally  hasty.  The  prominent  cases  of 
this  kind  created  (piite  a  new  cult  in  England.  The  boy 
martyr's  shrine  became  not  seldom  the  most  popular  in  the 
<-athedral.  St.  AVilliam  of  Norwich  in  1144.  Harold  of 
(-Gloucester  in  IIGN,  Kolirrt  of  EdmumUburv  in  JIM,  a 
nameless  boy   in  Jjondon   in    1244,   liurit-d   witli  great   pomp  at 
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St.  Paul's,  :ind  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  in  12.55,  are  the  most 
prominent  instances.  It  is  difficult  to  refuse  all  credit  to 
stories  so  circumstantial  and  so  frequent ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  tales  are  too  many  for  them 
aU  to  be  true,  and  most  of  them  maj-  be  dismissed  as  wholly 
fictitious.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  even  here  the  clergy  were 
not  pledged  to  persecutions.  We  learn  from  Matthew  Paris 
and  from  the  Burton  Annals  that  the  mendicant  orders 
successfully  pleaded  for  the  pardon  of  Jews  charged  with  a 
crime  of  this  kind.  The  general  attitude  of  the  clerical 
order  then  was  tolerant,  and  ihe  toleration  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  undisputed  power  of  the  Church. 

What   this  power  was  m  greater  towns,  and  in  the  nation  THe 

II-  ?     1  •  I  1         1       -n  Cliurcli  in 

at  large,  the  general  Jiistory  of  the  tune  abundantly  illustrates,  the  Rural 
More  obscurely  hidden  are  the  facts  which  tell  of  its  I'istncts. 
influence  in  the  country  districts.  Here  the  work  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  twelfth  and  of  the  friars  m  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a  direct  work  of  evangelising  and  civilisation. 
Churches  rose  in  the  thinly  populated  shires  which  still  bear 
witness  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  popular  devotion. 
Round  the  parish  church  the  village  life  centred,  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  the  guild-association,  starting  quite  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  as  at  BurtV)rd,  in  the,  eleventh  century 
worked  in  close  connection  with  a  common  faith  and  a 
common  worship.  The  parish  priests  were  generally  simple, 
if  iirnorant,  men.  Their  standard  of  life  was  at  least  as  high 
as  that  of  their  superiors  in  office  and  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  Superstition,  it  is 
undoubted,  was  almost  universal :  but  it  was  a  kindly 
superstition,  lit  up  by  many  gleams  of  intelligence.  When 
we  read  that  in  East  Anglia  there  appeared  one  harvest-time, 
no  man  knew  whence,  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
"  completely  green  in  their  persons,  and  clad  in  garments  of 
a  strange  colour  and  imknown  materials,"  we  learn  also  that 
these  strange  visitors  were  most  kindly  welcomed,  baptised 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  cherished  "  till  at 
length  they  changed  their  original  colour  through  the 
natural  effect  of  our  food."  William  of  Newburgh  tells  also 
a  story  of  country  religion  which  is  not  without  a  bcaut\", 
as  well  as  a  quaintness,  of  its  own.     One   Ketell,  a  villein,  in 
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the  service  of  a  certain  clerk  named  Ham,  dwelling  at 
Farneham  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  strange  gift  of  seeing  the 
evil  spirits  who  plagued  mankind.  Still  he  lived  on  simply 
as  before,  midiing  no  protession  of  superiority  to  his  neigh- 
bours, only  regarding  not  matrimony  but  embracing  the 
single  life,  abstaining  from  the  eating  of  tlesh  and  the 
wearing  of  linen,  and  ever  as  his  work  allowed  attending  the 
daily  offices  in  the  village  church,  the  first  to  enter  and  the 
last  to  depart.  Tlic  sjiirit  of  devotion  was  kept  alive  by 
anchorites,  living  in  ;-avos  and  by  unfrequented  streams,  to 
whom  the  people  would  nial;e  pilgrimage  to  learn  from 
their  simple  faith,  and  wonder  at  their  austere  holiness.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  narrative  of  William, 
the  prior  of  Newburgh,  is  his  account  of  how  he  saw  Godric, 
the  hermit  of  Finchale  on  the  Wear  b}^  Durham,  a  lew  days 
before  his  death — an  old  and  ignorant  man,  but  full  of  "  a 
surprising  dignity  and  grace."  It  is  indeed  a  relief  to  turn 
from  the  wars  and  wranglings  of  the  great  barons  and  great 
ecclesiastics  to  watch  the  progress  of  humanitj'  and  gentle 
deeds  as  the  Chvu'ch  spread  her  hands  over  the  by-i)atlis 
and  the  secluded  no(.)ks  of  country  life. 


F.  w. 
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DuniN'i:  the  jieriod  which  divides  the  coronation  of  Henry 
II.  (1154)  from  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.  (1272j  definite 
legislation  was  still  an  uncomnron  thing.  Great  as  were 
the  changes  due  to  Henry's  watchful  and  restless  activity, 
they  were  changes  that  were  effected  without  the  pomp  of 
solenm  law-making.  A  few  written  or  even  spoken  words 
conuuunicaled  to  his  justices,  those  justices  whom  he  was 
constantly  sending  to  perambulate  the  country,  might  do 
great  things,  might  institute  new  methods  of  procedure, 
might  bring  new  classes  of  men  and  of  things  within  the 
cognisance  of  the  royal  court.  Sc)me  of  liis  ordinan.ces — or 
"assizes,"  as  they  were  called — have  come  down  to  us; 
others  we  have  lost.  No  one  was  at  any  great  jiains  to 
preserve  their  text,  because  they  were  regarded,  not  as  new 
laws,  but  as  mere  temporary  instructions  which  might  be 
easily  altered.  They  soon  sink  into  the  mass  of  unenacted 
"connnon   law."       Even    in    the   next,    the    thirteenth,    century 
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some  of  Henry's  rules  wore  regarded  as  traditional  rules 
whiidi  had  I'omc  dnwn  froni  a  remote  time,  and  which 
miLjht  be  aseribed  to  the  Conqueror,  tlie  Confessor,  or  any 
other  liiiig'   around   when  a   a   mist  of  fable   had  gathered. 

Tlius  it  came  about  that  tlie  lawyers  of  Edward  I.'s  day — 
and  that  was  the  day  in  uliieh  a  professional  class  of 
temporal  lawyers  first  became  prominent  in  England — thought 
of  Magna  C'harta  as  the  oldest  statute  of  the  realm,  the  first 
chapter  in  the  written  law  of  the  land,  the  earliest  of  those 
te.xts  the  ver\'  words  of  which  are  law.  And  what  they  did 
their  successors  do  at  the  present  day.  The  Great  Charter 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  our  statute  book,  though  of  late 
3"ears  a  great  deal  of  it  has  lieen  repealed.  And  certainly  it 
is  worthy  of  its  place.  It  is  worthy  of  its  place  just  becau.se 
it  is  no  philosophical  or  oratorical  declaration  of  tlic  rights  of 
man,  nor  even  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  but  an  intensely 
practical  document,  the  fit  prologue  for  those  intensely 
jaractical  statutes  which  English  Parliaments  will  publish  in 
age  after  age.  What  is  more,  it  is  a  gi'aud  cmnpromise,  and 
a  fit  prologue  for  all  those  thousands  of  eompronaises  in 
which  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  English  race  will  always 
be  expressing  itself  Its  very  turm  is  a  compromise — in  part 
that  cif  a  free  grant  of  liberties  made  l)y  the  king,  in  ]iart 
that  of  a  treaty  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  is  to  be 
enforced  against  him  if  be  Kreaks  it.  And  then  in  its 
detailed  clauses  it  must  do  Sduiething  lor  all  those  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  Avho  have  united  to  r(^sist  John's  tyranny 
— for  the  liishiip.  the  i-lerk,  the  b;n-nn,  the  knight,  the 
burgess,  the  merchant — and  there  nuist  be  soine  mxc  and 
take  between  these  classes,  for  iiot  all  their  interests  are 
liariiumious.  lUit  even  in  the  (ireal  (1iart<'i'  there  is  not 
much  new  law;  indeed,  its  own  theory  of  itself  (if  we  niay 
use  .such  a  phrase)  is  that  the  old  law,  'which  a  lawless  king 
has  set  at  naught,  is  to  be  restored,  defined,  covenanted,  and 
"written. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  our  statute  book  is  not  exactly  the 
charter  that  John  sealed  at  Runnymede :  it  is  a  charter 
granted  by  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  HI.,  the  text  of  the 
original  document  having  been  modified  on  more  than  one 
occasion,     (tnly   two  other  acts  of  Henry's  long  reign  attained 
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the  rank  of  statute  law.  The  rrovisioiis  oi  IMerton,  enacted 
by  a  great  assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles,  introduced  several 
novelties,  and  contain  those  famous  words,  "  We  will  not 
have  the  laws  of  England  ch;uiged,"  wliicli  were  tlie  reply  of 
the  barons  to  a  request  made  by  the  bishops,  who  were 
desirous  that  our  insular  rule,  "  Once  a  bastard  always  a 
bastard,"  might  yield  to  tlie  law  of  the  universal  Church,  and 
that  mam -.ge  might  have  a  retroactive  effect.  Among 
EiLglishmcn  there  was  no  wish  to  change  the  laws  of 
England.  If  only  the  ];ing  and  his  foreign  lavourites  would 
observe  those  laws,  then — such  was  the  eonnnon  opinion — all 
Avould  be  well.  A  change  came ;  vague  discontent  crystallised 
in  the  form  of  definite  grievances.  After  the  Barons'  War 
the  king,  though  he  had  triumphed  over  his  foes,  and  was 
enjoying  his  own  again,  was  compelled  to  redress  many  ot 
those  grievances  by  the  Provisions  of  Marlborough,  or,  as  they 
have  been  connnonly  called,  the  Statute  of  Marlbridge.  When, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Hem-y  died,  the  written,  the  enacted 
law  of  England  consisted  in  the  main  of  but  four  docmnents, 
which  we  can  easily  read  through  in  half  an  hour — there  was 
the  Great  Charter,  there  was  the  sister-charter  which  defined 
the  forest  law,  there  were  the  Statutes  of  Merton  and  oi 
i\Iarlbridge.  To  these  we  uught  aild  a  few  minor  ordinances; 
but  the  ol<I  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  were  by  this  time  utterly 
forgotten,  the  law-books  of  the  Norman  age  were  already  un- 
intelligible, and  even  the  assizes  of  Henry  IL,  though  but  a 
centurv  old,  had  become  part  and  ]iarcel  of  "  the  eonnnon 
law,"  not  to  bo  distinguislied  from  the  unenacted  rules  which 
had  gathered  round  them.  Englishmen  might  protest  that 
they  would  not  change  the  law  of  England,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  law  of  England  was  being  changed  very  rapidly 
b\-  the  incessant  decisions  of  the  powerful  central  court. 


w.  LAIRD  So  long  as  the  navy  of  England  was  ehictly  composed  of 
The^^^vv  ^emi-irregulnr  forces  tliat  were  sunmioned  to  the  king's 
si.'rvii-e  only  n[ion  stated  occasions,  or  wlien  tlieir  liel])  was 
urgently  required,  ihri-c  was  always  nmch  lawlessness  in  the 
na.i'row  seas.  This  lawlessness  was  increased  rather  than 
(limiuished  \\y  the  growth  of  the  influence   and  importance  of 
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The  the  'v'inque  I'oi'ts,  wliich.  although  tliry  had  jmssessed  cliartcrs 

Ports!^  and  privileges  from  an  early  period,  did  \v^\  become  a  con- 
siderable power  in  the  realm  nntil  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
That  monarch,  in  1 22^,  issued  an  "  ordinance  touching  the 
service  of  shipping"  to  be  furnislicd  liy  them,  and,  since  tlie 
ordinance  well  explains  their  position  and  duties,  and  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  l.ieginning  of  their  greatness,  it  i? 
wortli  (|ii(iting. 

"  These,'  It  runs,  "  aiv~  tlie  ports  of  the  King  of  England, 
having  liberties  which  other  ports  have  not,  that  is  to  sa}-,  as 
more  fully  appearetli  in  the  charters  thereoi'  made:  Hastings, 
to  which  pertaineth  as  members  one  town  on  the  seashore,  in 
Seaford.  Pevensey,  Bulvarhithe,  H3'dney,  Iham,  Beaksborne, 
(French,  and  Northyo.  The  services  thereof  due  to  our  loril 
the  king,  twenty-one  ships,  and  in  every  ship  twenty-one  men 
with  one  boy,  which  is  (/ailed  a  gromet.  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
as  members,  that  is  to  say,  Winchelsea  ten  ships,  and  Rye 
five  ships,  with  men  and  lioys  as  above;  Romne}',  to  which 
pertaineth  Promhill,  Lyd,  <  )swardstone,  Dengemarsh,  and  Old 
Riimney,  five  ships,  with  men  and  boys  as  above:  Hithe,  to 
which  pertaineth  Westhithe,  live  ships,  with  men  and  boys  as 
above;  Dover,  to  which  pertaineth  Folkestone,  Feversham, 
and  ]\Iargate,  not  of  soil  but  of  cliattels,  twenty-one  ships,  as 
Hastings,  with  men  and  boys  as  above;  Sandwich,  to  which 
pertaineth  Fordwich,  Reculver,  Sarre,  Storrey,  and  Deale,  not 
of  soil  but  of  chattels,  tivo  ships,  with  mrn  and  boys  as 
above:  f)eing  fifty-seven  ships,  one  thousand  unc  hundred  and 
fort}'  men,  and  fifty-seven  boys,  in  all  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  iiinety-sevon  persuns.  The  service  which  the 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  acknowledge  to  do  to  the  king  at 
the  sununons  of  the  service  by  forty  days  fiefore  the  going 
out,  viz.  yearly,  if  it  shall  happen,  fir  fifteen  days  at  their 
own  cost,  so  that  the  first  day  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  hoist  up  the  sails  of  the  ships  to  sail  to  the 
parts  ti)  which  they  ought  to  go:  and  further,  as  long  as  the 
king  will,  to  bo  kejit  by  ordinance  of  the  king."' 

['  Xiculas,  ■■History  of  the  Royal  I\av.y."  I.  )>.  2ill:  quotinpr  fi-om  .Teake, 
"  Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports "  (pub.  1 7'2S),  ji.  2,'i.  In  the  total  as  above 
given,  tlie  contributions  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  are  counted  as  part  of  that 
of    Hastings,   thus    reducing    the    amount    due    from    that    towu   to  six  ships. 
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I'nniishing  ships  and  mariners,  says 
the  Cinqne  Ports  have,  for  many 
centuries,  performed  an  ln^noi'ary 
service  at  the  coronation  of  tlie 
Ivings  and  queens  of  England  ;  the 
earliest  instance  of  which  was  the 
coronation  of  Eleanor  of  Provence, 
consort  of  Henry  III.,  in  123G. 

Already,  in  1226,  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  been  ver}'  useful  against 
Savery  do  JMaloleonc,  a  powerful 
French  piratical  baron,  and  others, 
and  had,  in  the  interests  of  their 
Sovereign,  "  slain  and  plundered 
lilvc   pirates."      Forty    years    later. 


under  Henry  de  Montfort,  they 
began  to  presume  upon  their 
power,  and  no  longer  attacked 
merely  those  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  To  such  an  extent  was 
their  audacity  carried,  that  when. 
in  1264,  the  Pope  sent  a  cardinal 
legate  to  reconcile  the  king  and 
tlie  barons,  they  prevented  liis 
landing.  Indeed,  their  piratical 
depredations  at  about  that  time 
were  reported  to  have  enhanced 
the  price  of  all  foreign  goods 
in  England.  The  institution,  thoretore, 
it  was  occasionally  valuable,  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  bodu. 
To  put  it  plainly,  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  their  early  years,  were 

"Gromet."  a  lad.  is  connected  with  the  English  word  riroovi  (^A.-S.  i/innn.  man). 
■■  Not  of  land  but  of  chattels."  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  co.st  was  borne 
by  the  latter  only.  Of  the  places  mentioned,  Bulvarhithe  and  Iham  are  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Hasting-s.  and  the  latter  was  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
borough  till  the  Reform  .\ct  of  ISS-").  Hydney  (now  non-existent)  was  near 
Eastbourne  ;  Bekesbourue  is  three  miles  S.E.  of  Canterbury  :  ttrench,  Gi-eneche. 
or  Grange,  is  two  miles  from  Chatham  ;  Dengemarsh  is  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Romney  JIarsh  :  Oswardstone  may  be  Orlestone ;  Fordwich  is  two  miles 
y.E.  of  Canterljury  :  Stnrrey  is  presumably  Sturry  :  Reculver  {the  Roman  Re- 
gulbium.  p.  103.  note)  is  three  miles  E.  of  Heme  Bay.] 
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little  better  than  nests  of  eliartered  sea  robbers.  ^lorc  than 
once  Henry  III.  made  compensation  to  peoplt'  who  had  been 
plundered  by  those  freebooters. 

They  were,  nnfortunaiely,  b}-  no  means  the  onl)-  |>irates 
on  the  coasts  at  the  time.  There  was  Sir  William  de  Slavish, 
a  proscribed  murderer,  who  seized  Lundy.  made  ot  it  a 
piratical  strono'hold,  and  oven  began  to  Imild  a  ship  there. 
Lynn,  ].)artmouth  and  some  of  the  small  p^rls  in  Norfolk 
harboured  pirates  in  plenty.  And  there  was  the  celebrated 
Eustace  the  Monk,  who,  though  he  fought  sometimes  for 
England   and    sometimes    for    France,    was    always  a    jiirate    in 
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his  methods.  Akin  to  the  pirates,  and  almost  equally 
dangerous  to  peaceable  persons,  Avere  the  privateers,  a  class 
of  irregulars  which  llrm-y  III.  was  the  first  English  king  to 
license.  He  granted,  in  fact,  what  later  would  have  been 
called  formal  letters  of  marijue.  "  Know  ye."  derlarcs  one  of 
these  documents,  dated  124o,  "  that  we  have  granted  and 
givi'U  licence  to  Adam  Robernolt  and  William  Le  Sauvage 
and  their  companions  whom  they  take  with  them,  to  annoy 
our  enemies  by  sea  or  by  land  wdieresoever  they  are  able,  so 
that  they  share  with  us  the  lialf  of  all  their  gain." 

The  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  ships  idutinued,  and 
we  read  of  vessels  havmg  decks  and  cabins,  and  mure  than 
one  mast.  When  Eustact'  the  Monk  was  captiu-cd  alb^r  the 
sea-tight  in  1217,  he  was  found  concealed  in  tin'  Imld  of  one 
of  the  prizes:  and   when,   in    122.S,   a  vessel   was  ordered   to  be 
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iient  to  (lascony  with  the  king's  ett'ects,  a  small  sum  ot 
money  was  paid  "  for  making  a  chamber  in  the  said  ship  to 
place  the  king's  things  in."  Tn  1242  the  cabins  for  the  king 
and  queen  were  directed  to  be  wainscoted.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  were  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  English 
ships  of  the  period,  but  they  may  well  have  been  similar,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  of  the  largest  of  Continental  vessels. 
The  particulars  of  the  finest  of  a  number  of  ships  furnished 
bv   Venice  to  France  in   12(J8  have  been  preserved.     She    was 


SUU'    ATTACKIXG    A    FOKT. 
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110  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad,  and  11^  ft.  deep  in  the  hold,  and 
the  height  between  decks  on  the  main  deck  was  61-  ft.  Her 
complement  was  one  hundred  and  ten  officers  and  men.  A 
vessel  of  these  dimensions  nmst  have  been  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  tons  burthen — about  as  large,  that  is,  as  a 
twenty -gun  ship  of  Nelson's  days.  As  for  English  seaman- 
ship, it  was  already  celebrated.  In  1270,  during  a  storm  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  English  si|uadron  was  the  only  part  of 
the  allied  fleet  that  escaped  without  loss.  (_)n  the  coasts 
lights    and    beacons    began    to   be    regularly   maintauied,    (piays 
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:iiul  piers  to  be  built,  and  jiruvision  to  lie  made  to  prevent 
the  silting  up  of  certain  harbours  and  estuaries.  There  were 
dockyards  of  some  kind  not  only  at  Portsmouth,  but  alsi)  at 
Rye,  Winchelsea,  yiioreham,  and  elsewhere ;  and  vessels  laid 
up  in  ordinary  seem  to  have  been  usually  protected  by  means 
of  sheds.  Naval  })ay  did  not  increase.  Masters  were  paid 
sixpence,  find  mariners  threejaence   a  day  as  in  earlier  time.s. 

Of  the   naval   tactics   of    the    period   we   know   something 
from    the    accounts    that    have    been    preserved    of    the    great 
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A    SEA    MOHT. 

(ViM-i>ii<  Cliristi  College,  Ccauhrhlgf.) 


English  victory  gained  in  the  Strait  of  Dover  in  1:217.  The 
English  sought  ami  secured  the  weather-gage,  and  then  bore 
down,  grappled  the  enemy,  and  maintained  the  closest 
]30ssible  action,  liows,  cross-bows,  slings,  swords,  axes,  lances, 
anil  unslaked  lime  were  emplo3'ed :  and  the  galleys,  tiie  over- 
hanijino"  bows  of  which  \\X're  shod  with  iron,  were  successfullv 
used  as  rams.  Emm  the  masthead  of  the  conunander's  ship  a 
banner  was  displayed  by  day,  and  a  lantern  by  night ;  and  direc- 
tions were  given  by  the  officers  of  the  l_  nu[ue  Ports  that  in  battle 
efibrts  should  be  made  to  cut  adrift  the  hostile  commander's 
banner,  with   the  object  of  throwing  his  Heet  into  confusion. 


luiuA  mman  ([uc  g  iv.  Ai^iido  auouc  dtcif  Jfpfdo  ut 
hxnw  tl aff iiilo  rittn'vido.  Cfm  aiiin  dida. o(»  fttt. 
jiiwnamiauy  coipntf.  eft  cmfiotnirc  q^ttpir 
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It  is  durin<;-  tlie  w'v^w  ot  Henry  III.  that  tlie  magnet 
seems  to  have  been  tirst  commonly  used  for  purposes  of 
navigation  by  European  seamen.'  A  Provencal  versifier  of  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  describes  the  rude  com- 
pass of  his  day  tluis  : — "  This  star  "  (the  Pole  Star)  "  moves 
not.  The\-  make  a  contrivance  which,  thanks  to  the  virtue 
ot  the  magnet,  an  ugly  brownish  stone  to  which  iron  readily 
joins  itself,  cannot  lie.  Thc_y  observt>  the  right  point  after 
they  have  caused  the  needle  to  touch  it ;  and  they  put  the 
needle  (placed  in  a  rush)  into  water,  without  anything  moi-e, 
and  the  rush  keeps  it  afloat.  Then  it  turns  at  once  its  point 
with  such  certainty  towards  the  star  that  no  man  may  doubt 
it,  nor  will  anything  induce  it  to  mislead.  When  the  sea  is 
dark  and  lowering,  and  they  can  see  neither  star  nor  moon, 
they  place  a  light  by  the  needle,  and  then  they  have  no  fear 
of  going  wrong."  Another  versifier  speaks  of  a  cork  instead 
of  a  rush  having  been  used  as  a  float.  But  it  is  clear  that 
even  at  this  early  period  the  properties  of  the  loadstone  had 
long  been  known. 

Towards  conuneree  the  Government  was  well  disposed. 
In  his  great  Charter  of  liberties,  Henry  undertook  that 
foreign  merchants  should  have  safe-conducts  to  enter  and 
quit  England,  and,  while  in  the  country,  might  trade  freely 
by  land  or  water  witliout  injury,  according  to  old  and  lawful 
customs,  except  in  war-time.  il'  any  merchants  belonging 
to  a  country  that  had  declared  war  with  England  were  in 
the  king's  territories  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  they  were 
to  be  attached,  though  without  injury  to  their  persons  or 
goods,  until  the  king  knew  in  what  manner  the  merchants  of 
his  dominions  were  being  treated  by  the  hostile  State  ;  and 
"  if  our  merchants  be  well  treated  there,  theirs  shall  likewi.se 
be  so  treated  with  us."  During  several  of  the  wars  with 
France,  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  actually  inter- 
fered with  only  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  and  when  it  was 
interfered  with,  the  interference  was  usually  begun  by 
Franco,  and  continued  by  England  merely  as  a  measure  ot 
retaliation. 

['  Tile  earliest  reference  seems  to  he  in  the  Dr  rtrnsilibus  of  Alexander 
Neckam.  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  died  in  1217.  <lf.  Mr.  C.  K.  Beazley's 
Introduction  to  Vol.  II.  of  Azurara's  Cliiumiclf  of  the  Discoccnj  of  (riiinfa 
(Haklnyt  t^ocictv).  IS'.l'.i.] 
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rth'eady  seen  how  thu  Xoniian  luannor  of  buildiiiir 
dciwly  given  way  before  the  advance  of  the  Early 
tyle.  The  tide  had  begun  to  flow  as  far  back  as 
n  of  Henry ;  it  had  suddenly  swelled  to  a  great 
in  the  last  years  of  Richard,  until  (under  his 
brother  .lohn)  the  change  was  eoniplete,  and  the  last  traces 
of  Norman  form,  structure,  feeling,  and  detail  had  been 
finally  submerged.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
reign  of  John's  son  .should  not  be  a  periixl  of  arcliitectural 
change,  for  it  represents  the  manhood  and  ohl  age  of  the 
new  stjde,  just  as  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  uncle  represent 
its  l)o\']iood  and  infancy.  The  elegant  forms  that  had  been 
carried  from  Canterbury  to  Rochester,  ami  from  Lincoln  to 
Ely,  are  not  changed — they  are  only  developed  and  a])plied 
— in  the  chapterdiouse  at  Oxford,  the  choir  of  Worcester, 
the  'nine  altars"  at  Ilurham,  and  the  south  transept  at 
Yorlv.  The  round  termination  to  the  east  end  has  now 
iractically  disappeared,  at  least  in  thoi'oughly  English 
churches,  and  the  square  end  willi  its  groiqis  of  lancets 
(Ely  is  perha[is,  the  most  perfect  specimen)  has  supplanted 
the   apse. 

liy  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  we  have  one  great  chiu'ch 
which  is  buih-  in  this  most  perfect  and  naiional  style,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  fortuitous  destruction  of  later  additions, 
is  an  example  almost  thi'oughout  of  pure  Early  Englisli 
work.  This  is  the  Cathedral  of  .Salislmry,  conunenced  by 
Bishop  Poore  on  a  new  site  in  1220,  and  finished  by  Bislu)p 
Bridport  in  125.S.  The  spire  is,  it  is  true,  "  an  afterthought  " 
of  the  fourteenth  centiuy  ;  but  it  was  built  by  an  architect 
who  did  not  deem  himself  wiser  than  his  forefathers,  and  is 
in  aihiiiralile  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  chiirch.  Though 
by  no  means  one  of  our  largest  cathedrals,  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  early  recognised  as  the  perfet-t  national  type, 
with  the  result  that,  when  moditications  of  the  old  Norniau 
catheilrals  were  undertaken,  they  were  most  frequently 
assimilated  to  the  plan  of  Salisbury.  No  doubt  it  lacks  the 
richness  of  the  style  that  was  to  follow  ;  m.  duubt  it  misses 
the  sublime  sense  of  strength  that  belonged  to  that  which 
preceded  it :  but  for  excellence  of  workmanshi|),  for  nuiLjui- 
licence    depending    (.>n    the    ordered    beauty    of   the    composing 
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tlie  eleganc-e   arising  from  the  multiplicity    of   riiiely 


It     remains     unrivalled.       Elegance,     indeed, 
spoken  its    last    word    in   its  clustered  pillars 


Imes,   tor 
executed    forms, 
appears   to  have 

with  their  light  open  shafts,  hi  its  tapering  vaults,  its  light 
mouldings  along  the  groins  of  the  roof,  its  sparse  enrichments 
of    violette    and    the    conventional    folded   leaf   which    we    call 

the  crocket.  In 
Salisbury  nothing 
seems  done  for 
effect, either  in  mass 
or  ornament ;  the 
minimum  of  visible 
effort  seems  aimed 
at,  and  this  difficult 
aim  seems  perfectly 
achieved.  In  one 
point  only  does 
Salisbury  fail,  and 
that  is  in  the  poor 
doorways  and  mean 
and  parcelled  west  front.  It  is  just  in  the  west  fronts  that 
almost  all  En<'lish  cathedrals  fail,  and  almost  all  French  cathe- 
drals  succeed.  The  great  exception  belongs,  it  is  true,  to  this 
style,  and  is  found  in  the  triple  porch  at  Peterborough,  which 
is  probably  slightly  earlier  than  Salisbury  ;  yet  grandio.se  and 
nagnificent  as  is  this  porch  (the  great  arches  are  eighty-one 
'  ■  '      ■  ■  the 


rETEr.iiui;oi'(a[  (ATnEiiRAL, 


MEST    rUOXT. 


feet   liigli),   it   is 
cathedral    behind 


thing    apart,    having    no    reference    to 


it- 


-an    astounding   toiir 
structivelv  meaiiiny-less   and 


-/(' 


force,    but    con- 
nsmcore. 

London,  generally  so  poor  in  churches,  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  our  national  "abliey"  is  tin.'  most  un-English 
of  our  great  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  was  in  12-I.o,  as 
Salisbury  was  approaeliing  its  completion,  that  Henry,  mindful 
of  the  devotion  he  had  towards  St.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
ordered  the  Norman  church  of  St.  Peter  to  be  enlarged.  To 
do  the  king  justice,  he  iiad  always  been  mindful  of  tlie 
('iinfessor,  for  in  the  fourth  year  nf  his  reign  he  had  laid 
tlie  foundations  of  a  lady  chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the 
old    Xoniian    choir.      Hut    now,    twenty-five    years    later,    he 


"•■olu.    i„il.    J.   A„«,  XoUiuri  Hill.    ir. 
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•  proceedeil  to    carry    out   a  inuch  iimrL'  aiuliitioiis  seheiiie.     He 

■  pulk'd  down  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  tlie  church,  tlie 
Koriiiaii  rlioir  and  transepts,  and  even  part  of  tlie  nave,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  the  "  luost  subtle  artificers,  English  and 
foreign,"  he  rebuilt  them.  The  choir  and  apse,  with  the  choir 
chapels,  seem  to  have  been  first  built,  then  the  transepts,  and 

:  one  ba)-  of  the  nave,  while  the  work  on  the  chapel-house 
must  have  gone  on  with  that  on  the  choir.  In  tlie  centre 
he  erected  a  stately  tomb,  and  there  he  set  the  bones  of  the 
Confessor.  Nothing  was  spai'ed  by  the  king  to  make  this 
greatest  of  all  oin-  abbey  churches  sumptuous.  He  introduced 
glass  mosaic  in  the  decorations,  coloured  glass  in  the 
windows,  and  fresco  ])ainting  on  the  flat  spaces.  The  walls, 
to  the  to])  of  ihe  triforium,  lie  covered  with  diaper,'  probably 
gilt  and  painted  as  brightly  as  an  illumination. 

A  special  ett'ect  of  richness,  too,  was  given  to  the  triforium 
by  a  double  arcading,  by  overlaying  the  mouldings  with 
sculptured    foliage,    the    large    arches    being    filled    with     two 

,  smaller  ones  witli  pointed  trefoil  heads,  and  carrying  above  a 
foliated    circle    wdth    a    tri|)le    ornament    on    tlu'    cusps.      The 

,  finest  part  of  Henry's  work  is,  however,  in  the  transepts, 
which  are  spacious  and  broad-spreading,  and  (piite  English 
in  charai'ter.  This  is,  however,  the  only  part  of  his  work  of 
which  this  can  be  truly  said,  for  the  proportion  of  height  to 
the  other  dimensions   of  his  choir   and   fragmentary  nave   are 

;  quite  unlike  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  England. 
Beyond  the  transepts  foreign  iiiriuen<-e  is  dominant,  though 
the  east  end  of  Westminster  wears  a  less  foreign  air  to-day 
than  in  the  century  of  its  erection.  Henry  YII.'s  chajiel  now 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  space  where  stood  that  dedicated 
to  our  l^ady  by  Henry  HI.,  and  this,  according  to  the 
original    design,    formed     the     centre    of    a    ring    of    apsidal 

■  The  patterns  known  :is  -{liaiier''  seem  to  have  been  oriiiinally  taken  from 
Persian  silks  or  other  Eastern  fabrics,  and  the  word  is  proljably  Persian  and 
akin  to  jasper,  the  reference  being  to  the  various  colours  of  that  stone.  The 
word  in  its  early  use  in  France  (whence  it  came  to  England)  seems  to  have 
meant  rather  an  arrangement  of  varieiiated  colours  than  a  chequered  design. 
By  a  curious  accident,  the  place  in  Europe  which  became  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  in  which  these  desi^-iis  were  imitated  was  the  Flemish 
town  of  Ypres.  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  false  etymology  (like  that  which 
finds  Mars'  Hill  in  Areopagus)  which  explains  di:ipir  iis  a  corrupt  f<irni  of 
d'Ypres. 
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chapels,  all  aiTuiii;fi!iciit  tluui  which  nothing  (•oiikl  be  more 
typically  rreueh.  Westiniiister  Abbey  is,  indeed,  only  one  bit 
of  evidence  corroboratiiisj'  the  fact  that  the   Kino-  of   Enirland, 


^^ 


Tin;    CllAl'TER-lIOrSE,    WESTMINSTKII. 


wild,  by  the  lo.ss  of  the  Angevin  and  Nuiman  provinces,  was 
king  of  little  else,  was  still  half  a  Frenclnnan,  and  that  the 
heart  which  after  death  was  to  belong  to  the  Abbey  of 
Fontevrault,  had  in  life  scant  sympathy  with  the  English  genius. 


The 

Chapter 
House 
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It  was  the  mere  malice  of  Fate  which  made  Kint;'  Henry 
the  builder  of  the  chapter-house,  where  the  Commons  (that 
part  of  the  hated  institution  of  Parliament  which  he  hated 
worst)  was  subsequently  to  find  a  home  for  two  centuries. 
It  is  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Early  English  chapter-house. 
In  form  it  belono-s  to  the  i-onnded  Imildings,  either  hexagonal 
or  octagonal,  which  entirely  superseded  the  rectangular  sha])o 
dear  to  the  Normans.  They  had  indeed  erected  at  \\'orcester 
a  monks'  council-room  of  this  pattern,  supported  by  a  central 
column,  convenient  for  penitential  purposes.  This  had  been 
imitated  at  Lincoln,  and  reached  its  perfect  development  in 
the  beautiful  edifice  at  Westminster,  It  soon  Ih'imuh-  the 
pattern  of  all  future  chapter-houses,  imtil,  in  thr  time  of 
Edward  I.  the  central  pillar  was  done  away  with,  and  a 
perfect  Gothic  dome  was  fir  the  tirst  time  ei'ected.  To 
make  this  chapter-house  <>f  Westminster,  the  Abbey  itself 
was,  in  Dean  Stanley's  phrase,  "  made  to  disgorge  one-third 
of  its  southern  transept"  fn  firm  the  eastern  cloister  by 
which  it  is  reached  from  tlic  <'haiircl.  Over  its  entrance 
from  a  mass  of  sculpture,  gilding,  ami  paintinL;',  tiic  \  ir^in 
Mother  looked  down  both  within  antl  without.  The  vast 
windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  a  series  of  frescoes.  The  existing  frescoes  from 
the  Apocalypse,  even  the  oldest  of  them,  are  not  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth,  and  a  jiortion  are  probably  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  probably  the  original  ]iaintings  were 
in  part  reproduced,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
some  measure  of  the  excellence  attained  in  the  art  of  design 
in  Early  English  limes.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  ablr  to  note 
that  this  noble  and  most  instructive  examjile  lias  been 
admirably  restored,  and  the  six  windows,  with  their  stonework 
replaced  after  the  pattern  nf  the  seventh  (a  blaidc  otie), 
which  fortunately  surviveil,  are  being  gradually  relilled  with 
])ainted  glass.  We  may,  therefore,  soon  be  able  to  si'c  "  the 
iiicduiparable "  chapter-huuse,  as  Jlattln'w  ot  Westminster 
calls  it,  as  it  h)oked  to  the  astonished  tyes  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  Englishman.  Nor  was  the  art  of  painting  limited  to 
the  decoration  of  churches,  for  in  the  account  rolls  of 
Hcin-y's  reign  we  find  entries  of  heavy  payments  to  artists. 
Thus  in  12:511  there  is  a  payment  to  ( »do  and  Edward  his  son 
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of  117  shillinjjs  and  10  pence  for  oil,  varnish,  :\m\  colours 
bouQ-ht,  and  for  jiictures  executed  for  the  (queen's  chaniiier; 
and    in     12o0    a    similar    payment    to    Master    William     the 


■JHK   ri;i;Mui>,   w  i:sTMi\>Tr.i:   rii.U'TKK-iiorsE. 


painter,  for  a  Jesse  {I.e.  a  genealngiL-al  tree)  for  tlie  mantel  ot 
the  kiui^'s  chamber. 

The    sculptor's    art    seems    to    have    found    less    favour  at 
Westminster.     To  see  what  Englishmen  could  do  in  that  way 
we  nuist  travel  as   far   as  Wells.       Tiiat    cathedral    is    another  weUs 
tine  example  of  tin-  pure  architecture   of  this  reign — at    least,   "^'^^^"i- 
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SO  tar  as  the  nave  ami  west,  front  arc  eoiicerned.  In  tlate 
they  are  a  Httle  earlier  than  Westminster,  as  contemporary 
anthorities  tell  us  that  Bishop  Joeelyn,  luivinj;'  pulled  down 
all  the  west  end,  rebuilt  it  from  the  foinidation,  and 
dedicated  his  work  on  October  the  2:!rd,  12o9.  Of  course, 
such  extensive  operations  occupied  many  years,  and  certainly 
the  nave  lociks  a  little  older  than  flu'  facjade.  tlut  it  is 
possible  that  the  slight  differences  nbservable  may  only 
indicate  that  a  different  band  of  masinis  wi're  at  work  on  it, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
west  front  is  the  earlier. 
The  Wells  It  is  not.  however,  for    the    architecture    alone    that    Wells 

tures.  '  'athedral    must    be    cited.      It     is    because    here — and    here 

alone  in  England — we  have  evidence  of  the  sudden  out- 
biu'st  of  talent  in  tliose  plastic  arts  in  which,  though  some 
Englishmen  have  attained  high  e.xeellencc  in  them,  English- 
men as  a  rule  have  not  excelled.  Although  isolated  groups 
and  figures  occur  earlier,  and  some  of  these  date  probably 
from  the  eleventh  century,  this  work  at  Wells  is  the  first  in 
which  the  sculptor  can  be  said  to  have  played  a  great  and 
independent  part.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
West  front  had  been  made  abnormally  wide,  for  the  purpose 
of  better  displaying  that  which  is  its  most  striking  feature. 
The  number  of  lignres  is  prodigious,  and  nearlv  half — more 
than  150,  in  fact — are  life-size  or  larger.  There  are  crowned 
kings  and  queens,  nntred  churchmen,  armed  knights,  and 
princes  and  nobles  in  costume,  disposed  in  tiers,  diversified 
with  medallions.  "  In  the  first  tier,"  says  the  late  Jlr. 
( 'ockerell,  wh.o  devoted  half  a  lifetime  to  their  examination, 
"are  the  ])ersonages  of  tlie  first  and  serond  ( 'hristian  missions 
to  England ;  St.  Paul ;  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  iSt.  Augustine 
and  his  followers.  In  the  second  are  the  angels  chanting  the 
'  ( doria  in  Ex(/elsis. '  and  holding  erowns  spiritual  and 
tempcn-al,  the  rewards  of  their  predication.  In  the  third  tier 
to  the  south,  are  the  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  New.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  we  ha\e  an 
historical  series  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  under  wdiom  the  Olmrcli  has  flourished  in 
this  country;  King  lue,  tounder  ot'  lb,'  conventual  church  of 
Wells;   Edward   the    Klder,    tounder    of    the    e])iscopal    church; 
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the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  the  Norniun,  and  the  Plantayenet 
dynasties.  Together  with  these  are  ihe  founders  of  dynasties ; 
daughters  and  alhes  by  marriage  of  the  I'nyal  lionses  of 
England;  the  leading  charaeters  and  lords  of  tlie  Church — as 
Archbishop  Brithelni,  St.  1  )unstan,  ]:>ishojt  Asscr,  Grindiald 
the  Earl  of  ilercia — surrounding  Alfred.  They  torni  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  William  of  Mahnesbury  and  the  early 
historians  of  our  country — a  calendar  for  the  learned  men  as 
well  as  i'or  unlearned  artists." 

Tiu^  was   iuilced   a   s(.'rmou    in    stone,  nav,  an    entire    stone 

Jiible,  wliicli  all  www  \\\i\\ 
eyev,  could  read,  whereas 
])rcvious  cft'orts  had  not  got 
beyond  the  jilastic  repre- 
sentalioii  of  a  single  text. 
Although  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  all  the  c(.)nclusions 
of  Mr.  (Jockerell — particu- 
larly as  to  the  conscious 
illustration  of  chroniclers 
like  ]\hxlmesbury — it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  i;(.'neral  idea 
such  as  he  has  endeaxiiured 
to  outline  runs  through  the 
work.  There  is  less  ditti- 
culty  in  making  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  tlie  medallions 
and  some  of  the  groups, 
such  as  The  ( 'reation  of  Eve  and  The  Deatli  of  Jacob. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  (piestion  of  identity  that  is  ot'  the 
hiLrhcst    interest.       The    suri)risins:    thing    is    that     we    should 

•  *  loo 

find  liere  ligures  whicdi,  besides  being  ingenious  and  ex- 
pressive, exhibit  genuine  artistic  feeling.  The  great  Elaxman, 
indeed,  who.se  passionate  classicism  niaile  him  a  hostile  critic 
of  Gothic  art,  declared  that,  deticient  in  iirinelple  though  tlun' 
may  he,  and  in  ]ilai-es  ■■  rudi?  and  severe,  they  freipiently 
possess  a  beautiful  simplieiiy,  an  irresistible  sentiment,  antl 
sometimes  a  grace  excelling  more  modern  productions."  But 
perhaps  iIk'  most  wonderful  taei  about  tliis  wonilerlul  work 
is  its  dale.      We  camiot  put   it  later  than  about   12:iJ  or  Xl'.io, 
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and  nothing  tit  to  rank  witli  it  was  flicii  liring  done  in 
Korthorn  Enrupe — i<ir  tlie  nionuinental  porches  of  France, 
tornicrly  supposed  t(.)  bo  eoiiteinporary,  are  noiv  reco^'iiised  as 
of  A  later  date.  We  must  cross  the  Alps  to  tiud  work  com- 
parable with  this  at  Wells,  and  the  famous  Nicolas  of  Pisa  is. 
perhaps,  the  onl)-  (.ontemporary  artist  who  can  fairly  stand 
b}-  the  side  of  oiu'  nameless  and  forgotten  countrymen. 
Painted  T"nha]>pily.  sculpture  was  not  destined  to  be  in  England  a 

great  instrument  of  jiopnlar  teaching.  A  rival  was  at  hand 
by  which  it  was  in  this  resj.iect  to  be  suppl'-.nted.  The 
presentation  in  stone  was  to  hide  its  head  before  the  glories 
of  the  painted  window.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished architect  that  the  best  synonym  for  Gothic  woulil 
he  the  Painted- (ilass  style;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
introduction  of  this  beautitul  window  material  was  a  most 
potent  agency  in  architectural  development.  Plain  glass  had 
been — as  we  have  mentioned  (p.  2.S0) — used  in  churches  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century  ;  though  in  early  times  the 
material  was,  no  doubt,  either  imported,  or,  if  occasionally 
made  in  England,  made  by  foreign  artificers.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  its  capabilities  as  a  form  of  decoration  seem 
not  to  have  been  recognised;  and.  in  fact,  until  well  on  in 
the  tweltth  century  glass  seems  to  have  been  applied  solely 
to  the  utihtariiui  piu'pose  of  keeping  out  the  wind  and  rain. 
It  may  have  been  tirst  used  f(.)r  decoration  bv  William  ot 
Sens,  who  came  from  Becket's  city  of  refuge  to  superintend 
the  restoration  of  Canterbury  after  the  great  tire  of  1174-.  He 
was  doubtless  cognisant  of  this,  as  ot  tlie  other  improvements 
introduced  a  generation  earlier  at  St.  Denis ,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  we  owe  to  Fraii'.-e,  not  only  the  Poiiited  style, 
but  the  painted  window,  which  now  seems  its  natural  rom- 
jilcment.  The  earliest  works  of  the  kind  were,  however,  rather 
transparent  glass  mosaic  than  painted-glass  windows  ;  for  the 
outlines  were  formed  by  the  load  beading,  into  which  the 
small  plaques  of  glass  (which  were  cut  with  u  hot  Avire,  the 
irse  of  the  diamond  being  unknown  till  the  fifteenth  century) 
were  carefully  fitted.  This  kind  ot  design  was,  of  course, 
independent  of  colour,  though  colour  was  no  doubt  the 
feature  tlu^  addition  of  which  gave  the  new  windows  suidi  an 
extraordinary   popularity.      It  is  doubtful  whether  a  reasonably 
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complete  specimen  of  a  stained-glass  window  dating  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  John  exists  in  England,  though  there  are, 
doubtless,  fragments  of  earlier  date. 

This  earlier  glass  is  recognisable  by  its  extraordinary 
thickness,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  in  the 
whole  substance,  and  not  merely — as  in  later  examples — upon 
the  surface,  it  is  still  unrivalled  in  richness  of  tone.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  first  systematically  employed  at  West- 
minster during  the  rebuilding  by  Henry  III.  It  is  of  great 
interest  to  compare  these  windows  of  Henry's  with  those  of 
La  Sainte  C'hapelle  in  Paris,  which  was  commenced  ahnost  at 
the  same  date  and  finished  earlier  than  the  work  at 
Westminster.  The  geometric  form  of  tracery,  which  gives  the 
greatest  space  for  colour,  can  scarcely  go  beyond  this  French 
work,  while  the  English  is  still  in  the  tentative  form.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  manufacture  of 
coloured  glass  does  not  seem  to  have  been  established  in 
England  until  centuries  later,  and  the  cost  of  the  material 
seems  to  have  made  the  development  of  tracery  slower 
here  than  in  France ;  but  the  result  has  hardl}'  been  re- 
grettable. 

There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  little  positive  change  in  the  windows, 
main  structure  of  the  church  fabric  during  this  reign :  nor 
did  the  character  of  the  ornament  alter  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  windows  were  positively  transtigured,  and 
tracery,  with  all  its  possil)ilities  of  luxuriant  beauty,  was 
born.  With  the  introduction  of  painted  glass,  the  fenestra- 
tion, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  l)ccame  of  supreme 
importance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ix-ign  the  tall,  narrow,  lancet  Tracery, 
form  of  window  jn-evails,  widely  splayed  within  and  plain 
without.  The  splay,  originally  adopted  simply  as  a  means 
of  getting  more  light,  lent  itself,  when  the  windows  were 
grouped  together,  to  new  and  striking  effects.  The  inner 
partitions  of  the  windows  were,  by  means  of  the  splay, 
reduced  to  a  narrow  edge,  and  wlien  these  edges  were 
covered,  as  soon  became  common,  by  delicate  shafts  and 
mouldings,  three  or  more  windows,  which  on  the  outside 
were  quite  separate,  within  formed  :i  triplr  or  nudtiple 
window    of    admiralile    composition.      A    still    more    important 
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development  grew  out  of  the  analogous  practice  of  including 
the  o-roup  under  a  siniile  arch,  for  this  left  between  the 
tops  of  the  grouped  windows  and  the  top  of  the  arch  a 
space  of  wall  hare  nf  decuraticni  and  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
It  was  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  nf  this  that  tracery  was 
invented.  The  Early  English  architects  were  not,  indeed, 
the  first  wlm  had  attempted  the  task.  The  Xorman  Vmilders 
of  .St,  .Maurice's  at  York,  of  the  choir  of  Peterboi-ough,  and  of 
the  tower  of  St.  (liles's  at  Oxford,  had  tried  to  abate  the 
eyesore  by  piercing  the  blank  s[iac(.'  of  wall;  but  their 
efforts  had  not  got  beyniid  a  puncture,  whic-h  barely  relieved 
the  monotonv  of  the  surfaee.  The  new  development  con- 
sisted in  the  inlrodiielidii  of  a  window,  circular  or  of  (piatre- 
foil  design,  cut  in  the  wall  above  the  window  heads.  These 
openings  are,  indeed,  the  tirst  steps  towards  traceiy.  .Such 
windows  belong  to  the  Inuubler  kind,  which  the  late  Professor 
Willis  adiuirablv  christened  '^  plate-tracery, "  as  distinguished 
from  the  later  and  more  graceful  forms,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  -  bar- tracery."  The  distinction  is  just  and 
hnuinous,  for  the  former  is,  in  truth,  the  de<-<irative  piercing 
of  a  wall-space,  while  the  latter  is  a  decorative  network  laid 
into  a  wind(_iw  light. 

Plate-tracery  continues  in  vogue  thnnigh  the  tirst  halt 
of  Henry's  reign,  but  the  solid  jiortions  of  the  "plate"  get 
.smaller  and  smaller,  narrow  niullions  supersede  the  solid 
divisions  of  the  light,  the  use  of  cusps  or  pointed  attach- 
ments becomes  corumon  until  (at  least  as  early  as  12(^0)  we 
come  upon  veritable  bar-tracery.  The  number  of  grouped 
lights  increases  at  the  .same  time,  and  the  openings  in  the 
head  are  nudtiiJied.  The  great  stride  towards  perfect  tracery 
ert'ected  by  allowing  the  mullious  to  cross  each  other  in  the 
window-head  must  have  been  t.aken  about  the  same  time; 
and  such  windows  .are,  iu  truth,  in  tlie  form  whii-h  was  to 
obtain  through  all  thi'  "  1  )ecorated  '  jxi'iod,  ^'ou  have, 
indeed,  only  to  ta];i'  the  ]il;un  uudlions  from  such  a,  three- 
light  window  as  that  of  St.  ^lary  le  Wigford,  at  Ij'ncolu, 
and  substittite  for  llicm  li.irs  on  which  the  cusps  are 
actually  carved — not  laid  on  as  e.xtei'ual  ornament — and 
you  havi'  a  perfect  Decorated  window.  The  circular  windows 
of    this    time — the    eyes    ot'    the    Ciuu'ih,    as    the    French    call 
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tlii'iii — are  equally  instriirtive  as  to  the  uTailual  evolution  of 
tracery.  They  were  nol  imkuown  to  the  Noriiiaii  builders, 
who,  when  the  scale  was  coniparatively  large,  frequently  used 
a  wheel  pattern  of  six  hroad  spokes  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  light.  This  form  2'ersisted,  and  gave  rise  to  such 
early  examples  as  the  famous  window  at  Peterborough,  which 
but  for  the  elegant  foliage  which  runs  along  the  outer  edge, 
and    the    violette    whii'h    adnrns    the    truncheon-like    divisions. 


THE    "DEAN'S    EVE"     IVIMIDW,    l.INCOLX    CATIIEDKAI,. 


might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  Xorman  work.  Sn,  too,  of  the- 
similar  windows  of  Beverley  Minster,  where  fi)ur  round  open- 
ings placed  crosswise  are  pierced  in  the  larger  circular  plate 
and  bordered  witli  the  half-violette,  wliirh  in  that  form 
better  jusiities  its  English  designation  uf  "  dog-tooth."  Per- 
haps, however,  the  highest  point  of  Early  English  plate- 
tracerv  is  reached  at  Lincoln,  where  the  window  ol  tlie 
north  transept,  formed  by  a  ring  of  small  circles,  surrounds 
four  larger  tennis-headed  apertures,  across  the  intersection 
of  which  hangs  a  small  equal-limbeil  cro.ss,  with  a  (juatrc- 
fod  in  the  centre.  The  spandrel-like  portions  of  the  disc, 
between  the  outer  ring  of  circles  and  the  tennis-heads,  are 
further  uii.'rced    b\'  irefiils  and  rounds,  so  that   here  the  plate 
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form,  tlioiigli  still  distinguishable,  has  almost  disappeared. 
Yet  this  -window  may  safely  be  given  to  the  first  decade  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  none  of  them  are  later  than 
the  tliird.  These  are  the  natural  forerunners  of  the  great 
circular  windows — rose,  or  marigold,  or  Catherine  wheel — 
which  are  among  the  principal  glories  of  the  J)ecorated  style. 
Except  in  disturbed  and  frontier  districts,  like  South  Wales, 
the  reign  of  Henry  HL  was  not  prolific  as  regards  castles — 
at  least,  if  we  speak  of  castles  built  on  new  sites.  The 
frontier  castles,  moreover,  were  rather  places  of  arms,  intended 
to  keep  at  a  distance  a  warlike  but  imperfectly  armed  jiupu- 
lation,  than  the  impregnabli^  stronglnilds  of  former  .uid 
succeeding  reigns.  Their  jirincipal  features  are  a  strong 
curtain-wall,  enclosing  a  (/onsiderable  area  fortified  by  round 
towers  at  irregular  intervals,  while  the  residential  interior 
was  constructed  of  wood.  The  round  tower  had  come  in  as 
a  French  fashion  in  the  ivign  of  John,  or  possibly,  in  isolated 
cases,  a  little  earlier;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  older  Nor- 
man keeps  were,  in  this  reign,  generallj-  strengthen<'d  by  the 
addition  of  an  fuccintc  This  was  the  case  at  London,  and 
also  at  Dover,  where  the  enceinte  is  doubli.',  the  resulting 
stronghold  fultilling  nearly'  all  the  conditions  of  the  great 
concentric  castles  of  the  sncci-eding  reio'n.  An  intervening 
form — a  cylindrical  keep  with  buttresses,  such  as  is  to  be 
seen  at  Coningsbnrgh— is  a  little  earlier,  representing  the 
transitional  Norman  form ;  while  the  round  tower  and  the 
curtained  tower  defences,  and  the  enceinte  wall,  represent 
the  work  of  the  Early  English  castle-builder.  The  round 
tower  was  not,  perhaps,  architecturally  an  improvement  ou 
the  rectangular  Norman  keep :  but  it  was  far  more  econo- 
mical of  materials,  and  could  lie  conveniently  vaulted  to  carry 
on  every  story  a  stone  riour,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  peril 
from  tire  involved  in  the  old  Norman  planking.  ^\'ood, 
however,  continued  to  jirovide  the  material  for  the  most 
important  part  of  the  armament  of  thi'^e  round  keejts.  This 
was  the  bretache,  or  covered  wooden  gallery,  wliicli  ran  roimd 
the  top  of  the  tower,  from  which  every  sort  of  missile  was 
hurled  on  the  besiegers.  It  was  supjiorted  by  wooden  struts 
resting  on  stone  corbels,  and  bad  a  sloping  roof  A  piMiiou 
of  this   crucial   defence   has   actually  been    preserved   at    ( 'oucy, 
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in  France,  built  about  122-')  by  th«  Sieur  Enguerraiul  III. 
No  such  remains  i-xist  in  Eni^iaiul.  tlmugli  Xorhani  preserves 
one  of  the  doorways  giving  access  to  the  Ijretache. 

Much  was  done  in  tliis  reign  to  render  the  castle  habit- 
able Various  conveniences  were  introduced  or  amended. 
The  old  Xorman  hearth — a  mere  recess  connected  with  a 
.smoke-vent — was  supplanted  by  the  regular  fireplace.  The 
wide  ingles    were   adorncil    with    degant    hoods    of  stone,    and 


COUCY    CASTLE,    NEAE    LAO.V,    PEANXE,    SHOWIXG    PLACE    OF    URET.ACIIE. 

(Photograph   by  j)ermi:>^loii  vf  tlir  l''i>>'r'i   CuccriuiunI  ) 


Hues  were  built  in  the  castle  walls.  The  spread  of  luxury, 
of  which  the  C'ourt  of  Henry  111.  .set  the  example,  was,  in 
fact,  tending  to  revolutionise  all  English  life.  The  nobles 
began  to  find  residence  in  the  rude  fortalices  of  their  lathers 
irksome,  and,  in  the  case  of  lln'  smaller  baronage,  who  were 
quite  tumble  to  garrison  tlu^rn.  such  residence  was  futile 
also.  It  was  obviously  absiu'd  to  iidiabit.  in  circmnstances  of 
great  discomfort,  a  fortress  strong  enough  to  keep  an  army 
at  bay,  when  all  that  was  reqviired  was  a  house  which  could 
resist  the  importunity  of  a  robber  or  a  neighbour.  This 
feeling    was    all    against    the    castle    and    in    favour    of    the 

39 
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iiianoi'-houso .  and  we  have  positive  proof,  in  the  nunnnius 
liennits  to  t'ortity  granted  by  the  king,  that  the  fortiticd 
manor-house  was  all  the  fashion. 

Nevertheless  of  lay,  as  distingnished  from  military  and 
ecclesiastical,  architecture,  the  specimens  that  have  come 
down  to  us  arc  comparatively  few.  Poor  folk  would  still  live 
in  their  wooden  houses,  and  they  of  corn-se  have  disappeared, 
lint  tlie  new  manor-houses  seem  to  have  been  superior  to 
tho.se  with  whii-li  the  Xornian  was  content,  and  which  have 
survived  to  fulfil  the  huniblc  uses  of  a  barn  or  a  boniestead. 
The  new  houses  were  comfortable  enough  to  make  it  woi'th 
while  lor  later  owners  to  inhabit,  and  in  time  tn  aUer  them 
out.  (if  aU  recognition.  Anyliow,  Early  English  bouses  of  this 
class  are  quite  as  rare  a.s  tho.se  in  the  Norman  period. 
Among  the  most  perfect  specimens  are  the  manor-houses  of 
Cottesford  and  (Josjses,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  I'arlier 
part  of  the  reign :  and  Aydon  Hall  in  Xnrthumberland, 
Stokesay  in  Shropshire.  "Woodcroft  and  J>cingthor])  in 
Northamptonshire.  I>ittlc  Wenbam  Hall  in  Sutt'olk.  and  Flore's 
House,  (lakham,  which  are  of  somewhat  later  date. 

Two  most  important  buildings,  which  are  neither  churches 
niir  fnrtresses  nor  ordinary  residences,  remain  to  be  noticed. 
These  are  the  King's  Hall  at  A\''inchester  and  the  BLsliop's 
Palace  at  Wells ;  and  they  show  very  clearly  that  the  lay 
architects  followed,  but  followed  .slowly,  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  free  masons  of  the  Early  English  cathedrals. 
The  King's  Hall  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  many 
restorations :  l^ut  at  the  west  end  we  come  upon  the  early 
lancets  of  the  original  iiuilding,  completely  separate  outwardly, 
111  it  on  the  inside  deeply  splayed  and  grouped  together  by  a 
iiiiiidding.  These  are  Udt  latrr  than  1235,  while  the  window 
inserted  in  the  side  wall,  sliortly  before  the  accession  of 
Edward,  exhibits  a  simjile  fcirm  of  plate-tracery.  This  is  a. 
ijenuiui'  two-light  window,  so  appearing  both  on  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  building,  each  light  being  trefoil-headed, 
with  a  dividing  transom  and  a  quatrefoil  above,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  a  moidding.  The  episcopal  palace  at  Wells 
looks  later  than  the  older  part  of  the  hall  at  Winchester; 
but  probably  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  it  was  built  by 
Bishop  Joscelyn,  who  was  jiromoted  to  the   see  in  1205,  and 
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the  architects  at  Wells  were  a  little  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  rest  of  Endand.  Here  we  have  the  <_n-oiiud  tioor,  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  storerooms  lighted  by  smgle 
lancets,  while  the  story  above,  where  were  the  dwelling  apart- 
ments of  the  bishop,  has  excellent  double  trefoiled  hghts, 
with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head  and  marble  shafts  at  the  sides. 
The  lay   architects,  as   a   rule,   showed   little  originality;    and 
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even  in  constructing  prison  chambers,  like  the  vaulted  rooms 
at  Somerton,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Lincoln  Castle, 
the  imitation  of  the  cathedral  architecture  is  very  striking, 
even  to  the  use  of  the  central  pillar,  universal  in  the  round 
or  hexagonal  chapter-house  of  this  reign. 

This  reign  was  remarkable  for  a  strentious  effort  to  reform  coins, 
the  coinage.  More  than  one  proclamation  was  issued  against 
money  which  was  not  roimd,  the  royal  anger  being  directed, 
not  only  against  the  obviously  felonious  practice  of  clipping, 
but  against  the  humble  habit  of  making  change  for  a  penny 
by  chopping  it  into  halfpence  and  farthings.  The  pennv  in 
silver  continued,  as  in  former  reigns,  to  be  the  ustial  coin  of 
commerce,  though   halfpence  and  farthings  were  issued ;    and 
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image  of  t\\v  king's  uramll'atlier 
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tliorc  is  some  reason  to  lielievc  that  a  groat  was  eoiueil  with 
a  long  cross  reaching  tn  tlie  edge  as  a  precautinn  against  the 
malpractices   of   the  -lews.      The   old   jiatterns   were   in    use   in 

ihc  rarlv  part  of  the  reign,  hut  in 
]-247,  at  any  rate,  a  nrw  cdinage 
was  undertaken.  From  tiie  point 
(if  \  icw  of  art,  tlie  i-nin-maker  of 
ihc  peril"!  was  still"  hehind  his 
Sa.xnn  tiirerunners.  A  rude  at- 
icmiit  is  made  at  a  portrait, 
hut  it  liioks  ratlier  like  a  i'oehle 
repetition  of  the  no  less  rude 
Henry  was,  however,  the  first 
of  the  IS'orman  or  Angevin  princes  who  ventured  on  adding 
a  numher  to  liis  title,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Roman 
numeral  III.,  or  snmetimes  the  word  Terci,  suggests  that  he 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  age  of  his  dynasty  worth  men- 
tioning. The  most  remarkahle  numismatic  event  nt  the 
reign  was,  however,  the  ahortive  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold 
coinage.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Western 
Europe  liad  foimd  the  ]!yza,nts  of  the  (-'aesars  of  Rome  hy 
the  Bosphorus,  helped  out  liy  an  occasional  dinar  of  a  Saracen 
Prince,  .sufficient  for  all  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  gold 
medium.^  In  that  year,  however,  a  gold  penny  was  Lssned  in 
London  hy  Henry  III.  On 
one  side  the  lung  rvuwncd 
is  sitting  on  a  chair  nl 
state,  a  scejHre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  an  orli  in  his  left. 
The  reverse  shows  a  long 
doulih'  cross,  and  a  rose  with 
pellets  in  the  angles.  The 
gold    in    these    coins   is  the  (.^,i,ij  ,.i;x.\v  or  ju,.m;\   ni. 

purest    that    has    ever   hrcn 

employed  in  our  national  coinage,  a  circumstance  winch  has,  no 
doubt,  largely  contrihuted  to  its  di.sappearance.     It  was  not  a 

-  ['  Thf  golilin  liyzant  (sii-calliil  fnim  Bvw.iitium  or  Constantmoplr)  varied 
at  different  perioJ.s  in  tlir  ;iinonnt  of  golfi  it  contained.  Originally  about  a 
sovereign,  it  fell  below  liail'  a  sovereign.  Dinars  (the  name  comes  from  the 
Latin  ifnuwiiix)  may  liavr  been  approximately  equal  to  the  Indian  gold  mohur, 
containing  about  a>  much  as  a  sovereign  and  three-quarters  ] 
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very  beautiful  "niu,  but  more  neath'  twecuted  than  the  contciu- 
porar}-  silver.  It  was  not,  however,  received  with  favour,  probably 
because  of  its  excessive  value.  The  exchange  was  tixed  at 
twent}-  silver  pennies,  and  in  i)urchasing  value,  according  to  our 
modern  prices,  it  was  probably  worth  several  pounds.  It  was 
not  long  generally  current,  for  the  citizens  of  London 
petitioned  against  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  redeemed  by 
the  king.  It  did  not,  however,  pass  entirely  out  of  use, 
though  no  ddubt  mostly  found  in  the  royal  exchequer,  for 
in  12G5,  the  famous  j-ear  of  Evesham,  it  was  raised  by 
proclamation  to  the  value  of  twenty-four  pennies.  The  coin 
is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  authentic  specimens  may  probably 
be  counted  on  the  tingers  of  one  hand. 


The   University   of  Oxford    may   be   said   to   have   come   into  r.  l. 
existence    so    soon    as    the    brotherhood    of    Masters    assumed   Leaning 
something    of    a    formal    shaj)e,    and    prescribed   some    sort    of  and 
routine    in    study    and    ceremonial  ;   for    instance,  to    take    the   ^^^  u^j. 
example   from   Paris,  in  frequenting  lectures  and   disputations,   versities. 
in   wearing  a   scholar's   cap,  and   in    attending  the    funerals    of 
other  members  of   the    body.      Kut,  unlike    Paris,  Oxford    had 
no  Cathedral  Chancellor  to   give  the   licence  to  teach,  wliirh, 
we   have   seen,  was   an   essential   element  in  the  scholar's  re- 
cognition   l\y    his    elders.      It    became    necessary   to    invent    an 
analogous   officer,   and,   as   a   matter   of    coin"se,   he   was    con- 
nected with   the  see  of  Lincoln,  in  which  diocese  Oxford  was 
then  situated.     The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  appointed 
are    characteristic   of    the    tumidtuons    life    of    the    medieval 
students.      In   120S  a  murder  connnitted   by  one  of  the   Art 
students  led  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen.     King 
John,  it  was  miderstood,  favoured  the  latter,  and  the  scholars 
— we   are    told,  three   thousand    in    munber — resolved    to    quit 
the   place.      At   the   beginning   of  1209   Oxford   was   emptied. 
The  town  soon  awoke  to  the  loss  it  had  suffered,  and  when  a 
Papal  Legate  arrived  in  England  in  1213  it  was  not  sorry  to 
purchase  the   hope  of  restoration   by  an  ample   penance.     In 
the    ordinance    regulating   this    penance   mention   is   made   of 
"the  Chancellor  whom  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  shall   .set  over 
the  scholars  "  ;   and  when  the  office  is  actually  estalilished  it 
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is    that    of  the    Bishop's    representative,  nonferrinti'  fli'"'    liccnec 

and  exercising  jn(hcial  anthority  over  the  Masters  and  scholars 

of  the  University.      Vet  it  is  probable  that  from   the   first   the 

Chancellor  was  elected  by  the  Masters  and  only  confirmed  by 

the   Bishop  :   so  that,  instead  of  there   arising,  as   at  Paris,  a 

constant  struggle  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  University,  at 

Oxford  he  was  by  a  natural  process  absorljed  into  the  academic 

body.     He  presidi'd  over  the   Congregation  of  the  University, 

but  his  jurisdiction    in    sulistance  passed  to  the   (Jongregation 

itself. 

"^^^  Earl\-    in    tlif    second    quarter    of    the     thirteenth     century 

Proctors  ' 

<  )xf(ird  borrowed  another  constitutional  feature  from  Paris, 
where  the  Masters  of  Arts  were  divided  into  fnur  nations, 
French,  English,  Norman,  and  Picai'd,  each  with  its  represen- 
tative, or  Proctor  (Procurator),  to  ai-t  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Masters 
when  it  was  necessar}- to  defend  their  rights.  At  Oxford  there 
were  but  two  nations,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern,  and 
hence  there  were,  and  are,  but  two  Proctors.  By  this  organisa- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  their  numerical  strength,  the 
"  Artists  "  succeeded  in  engrossing  the  real  power  in  the 
Universit}'  and  leaving  the  higher  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law, 
and  iledicine  little  besides  the  dignity  of  precedence.  But  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  examine  at  lengtli  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Oxford.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice 
that   the  first  recorded  Statute  dates  from  1252. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  growing  stal>ility  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  was  long  liefore  it  could  be  said  to  bo  definiti'ly 
fixed  at  ( )xford.  ^^'l•  have  seen  how  a  general  nugration 
took  place  in  120N.  In  1240  a  munber  of  the  Oxford  clerks 
removed  themselves  to  Cambridge  wliere  the  sister  University 
had  sprung  up  in  the  first  years  of  tlie  ct'Utury.  A  little 
later  Camliridge,  too,  suffered  a  dispersion,  which  went  near  to 
establishing  a  third  univn'sity  at  Northamjiton.  Here,  in 
12r)-l,  the  young  school  was  recruited  by  tlie  mass  of  the 
Oxford  scholars,  who,  after  a  great  conflict  with  the  townsmen, 
feared  with  reason  that  llirir  pi-i\ilcges  would  be  cut  .short. 
At  Northampton,  when,  just  afterwards,  King  Henry  III. 
besieged  the  place,  the  Oxford  scholars  were  foremost  with 
their  slings  and  Itows,  and  wci'o  only  reduced  to  a  timid 
neutralitv  by  tlie  king's  oath   that   he   would   hang  every  man 
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of  them.  It  was  not  until  the  victory  of  Simon  of  Montfuri 
— fur  politics  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Oxford  riot — 
that  the  scholars  were  enjoined  to  return.  Even  so  late  as 
1334  there  was  so  considerable  a  secession  to  Stamford  that 
fears  were  felt  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Univei'sity,  and 
strong  measures  were  taken  to  stamp  '  out  the  schism.  So 
lono-  indeed,  as  the  students 
lived  as  thev  pleased  in  lodg- 
ings or  grouped  themselves 
round  a  Master  in  his  pri- 
vate house,  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  University 
would  remain  fixed  in  one 
place.  The  academical  sta- 
bility of  Oxford  and  Cani- 
bridsfe  was  determined  hv 
the  rise  of  the  colleges  ;  and 
the  colleges,  though  the  idea 
was  borrowed  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  arose  under 
the  stiuuilating  example  of 
the  ilendicant   Friars. 

In  order  to  understand 
the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  these  new  brother- 
hoods, we  must  bear  in  mind 

that  at  the  time  of  their  foundation  there  were  in  Latin  Christ- 
endom two  clas.ses,  and  two  only,  of  persons  professing  a  religious 
rule :  the  ilonks,  who  followed  the  Rule  of  St.  PJenet ;  and 
the  Canons,  who  followed  that  bearing  the  name  of  St. 
Austin.  Cluniacs,  Carthusians,  and  Cistercians  were  alike  in 
essence  Benedictines :  Regular  Canons  and  Pra^monstratensians 
were  alike  Augustinians.  Now  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215 
expressly  prohiliited  the  foundation  of  an}"  new  Order.  St. 
Francis  had,  it  is  true,  a  few  years  earlier,  in  1209,  obtained 
Innocent  II I. 's  approval  of  his  missionary  aims;  but  the 
scheme  was  too  inchoate  for  formal  eontirmation.  St.  !  >ominic 
was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Council ;  and  he,  when  he 
sought  the  Pope's  authorisation  of  his  preaching  brotherhood, 
was  bidden   to  choose   the  rules   of  one  of  the   existinsj'  orders 
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Tlie  Friars 
at  Oxford. 
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to  conform  it,  to.  He  chose,  therefore,  to  rciiKiiu  wluit  he  was 
himself,  an  Auynstinian  canon;  and  from  the  Au^aistiniau 
canons  the  Friars  Preachers  are  lineally  descended.  The 
Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Friars  ilinor,  preserved 
their  freedom,  and  i>nly  after  many  ilianges  of  government 
adopted  a  code  of  t-onstitntions,  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  Dominican  rule  is  strongly  marked. 

The  two  new  orders  are  distinguished  fnun  their  prede- 
cessors in  several  ways.  The  brethren  were  not  bound  to 
continue  in  the  religious  house  where  tliey  were  professed. 
The}'  were  not  burthencd  with  the  duty  of  manual  labour 
in  the  tields.  Above  all,  they  were  to  live  on  alms — they 
were  Mendicants.  And  this  leads  to  anotlier  point  of  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  importance.  If  tliey  were  to  depend 
for  their  bodily  support  on  the  gifts  of  others,  their  lives 
nuist  be  devoted  ti>  th<'  service  of  others  ;  ami  this,  in  fact, 
was  the  profess-ion  of  both  orders.  They  werr  in  principle 
missionaries,  but  with  a  difference:  the  Dominii.^ans  applied 
themselves  to  the  work  of  opposing  heresy  and  erri>r,  and 
of  bringing  over  the  heathen  to  the  true  faith ;  wliiir  the 
Franciscans  sought  with  a  more  directly  personal  aim  to 
revive  the  life  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  But  the  distinction 
of  precept  and  example  was  not  long  maintained  in  jiractice. 
The  Franci.sc-ans,  it  is  true,  were  conspicuous  in  the  mi.ssion 
they  found  of  carrying  the  civilising  influences  of  (Christianity 
aTnong  the  neglected  populations  of  the  towns:  but  thev  too, 
althougli  their  founder's  example  was  tirm  against  worldly 
studies,  soon  became  teachers,  and  a  long  and  mainly  honour- 
abl(^  rivalry  arose  between  Friars  Preachers  and  E^'iars  Minor, 
which  sliould  liold  tlie  ]ilare  of  pre-eminence  in  learning  and 
in  the  scho(_>ls — a  rivalry  that  laste<l  until  the  transition  into 
modern  times.  The  Franciscans  extended  tlieir  connei.'tion  in 
a  wide  eirele  by  the  recognition  of  Tertiaries,  or  lialf-members 
of  their  ( )rder,  who  lived  in  the  world  and  only  observed  the 
rule  with  moditications.  Two  other  societies  were  formed  or 
reorganised  about  the  same  time;  and  both,  the  Carmelites 
and  the  Augustinian  Hcrnuts,  adopted  tlie  Franciscan  con- 
stitution before  the  middle  of  th^?  tiiirteenth  century.  These 
were  known  as  the  White  Friars  and  the  Austin  Friars. 

The   Friars    Preaehers    were  the    first   to   come   to  England. 
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This  was  iu  1220,  and  tlifir  tii'st  house  was  established  at 
Oxford.  The  Franciscans  followed  them  in  1224,  and  they 
at  once  found  their  way  to  (Oxford :  in  the  same  year  they 
settled  at  Cambridge.  The  choice  was  a  natural  one ;  for  not 
only  did  a  university  town  offer  a  large  tield,  in  its  mixed 
population,  for  their  missionary  laljours,  but  it  also  promised 
a  goodly  harvest  of  recruits  to  be  gathered  from  among  the 
students.  Besides,  as  we  have  .said,  to  the  Dominicans 
learnina:  was  a  matter  of  obligation.  Their  younsjer  members 
were  instructed  in  philosoph\-  before  they  entered  upon  the 
theological  training  which  was  required  of  all  those  in  the 
Oxford  convent  who  had  not  already  been  admitted  to  desrrees 
in  the  Faculty.  But  the  rules  alike  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  forbade  a  Friar,  after  his  profession,  to  take  a 
degree  in  Arts.  Consequently,  when  the  University  made 
such  a  degree  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a  degree  in 
Theolog}-,  the  Friars  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  chief 
academic  privileges  altogether  :  and  it  was  onlj-  after  a 
strusi'gle  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  earlv  vears  of  the 
fourteenth  century  that  a  practical  compromise  was  arranged, 
whereby,  while  the  University  upheld  its  rule,  it  was  per- 
mitted by  grace  to  dispense  from  it  sufficiently  trained 
candidates  presented  to  the  Chancellor  by  their  respective 
Orders. 

At  the  tirst  the  Friars,  probably  from  necessity,  appointed 
their  teachers  from  outside.  The  tirst  Lector  of  the  Oxford 
Franciscans  was  Robert  (n-osseteste,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  learning  of  the 
century,  and  his  three  successors  likewise  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy.  But  soon  the  school  had  teachers  of  its  own, 
and  Friars  were  lecturers  also  in  the  convents  of  Cambridge, 
Bristol,  Hereford,  and  Leicestei*.  Thej-  were,  indeed,  more 
than  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  contests  of  the  schools 
and  in  independent  advancement  of  knowledge ;  though  this, 
in  the  case  of  the  Franciscans,  was  a  detiance  of  their 
founder's  injunctions.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  possess 
any  books  or  scientitic  instruments,  and  Roger  Bacon  could 
only  obtain  ink  and  parchment  by  the  special  leave  of  the 
Pope.  Nevertheless,  their  care  for  the  poor  led  them  con- 
stantly   into    connection    with    sickness    and    disease,   and    a 
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kiio\vleil,t;-e  of  moiiicine  beeaiiie  for  llicin  u  necL'Ssity.  Mudical 
involved  physical  studies,  and  the  great  mass  of  Franciscan 
schohirs,  whatever  th^ir  eminence  in  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, were  distinguished  also  by  their  ae(iuirements  in  physical 
science.  Tlie  original  rule  of  the  Order  could  not  l)e  main- 
tained; some  sort  of  possessions  the  Friars  nuist  have,  and 
the  "moderate  use'"  of  worldly  goods  which  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Third,  in  127!),  allowed  them  was  happily  ambiguous  in  practice. 
The  widened  range  of  knowledge  which  they  brought  into  play 
in  turn  reacted  upon  tlieir  secular  brethren  ;  and  even  when 
the  force  of  the  scholastic  movt^ment  was  spent,  and  academical 
studies  were  far  on  their  decline,  we  may  still  observe  that 
the  influence  of  their  example  was  not  wholly  forgotten,  and 
a  varied  course  of  training  in  mathematics,  n.Uural  ])hilosophy, 
and  natural  science  was  still  pursued  by  those  who  aimed 
at  rank   among  sehi:>lars. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  Friars  alone  by  their 
learned  work.  If  man}'  of  them  were  great  scholars,  more 
were  also  groat  preachers  ;  indeed,  their  learning  was  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  their  life  of  activity  among  the  people. 
They  were  tlie  most  popular  of  [ireaehers ;  and  their  sermons 
told  with  a  direct  force  that  sprang  from  the  spiritual 
earnestness  not  less  than  from  the  theological  completeness 
of  the  preacher's  ('(luipnu^nt,  and  was  bmught  home  by  his 
plain  language,  his  hunn  irons  touches,  and  his  good  stories. 
By  a  sharp  and  not  unnatui-al  contrast  the  severity  of  the 
Friar's  profession  was  balanced  by  a  light-hearted  temper 
and  a.  merry  conntenance.  Me  had  the  repute  everywhere 
of  a  pleasant  fell(.iw.  To  those  who  read  the  accounts  of  the 
carlv  years  of  the  Franciscans,  the  warmtii  of  their  rece]ition 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  conipiests  are  easy  to  lie  nndersloo(i. 
Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  the  L>ominicans,  although,  great 
as  is  the  part  they  ]ilay  in  the  Iristory  of  English  learning,  they 
never  filled  tlie  same  place  in  the  minds  i>f  Englishmen  at 
large  as  did  their  Franciscan  rivals. 

■"!«  The  Friars'  distinction  in  the  schools  of  (J.xford  and  Cam- 

Collegiate  i  •      i  i  i  i         ^ 

System.       lu'ldge  acted   as   a   s[iiir   tn    their    secular   rivals,    wlio   could    not 

but    ob.serve    how     their     zeal    and    method     in     sliiily    were 

a.ssisted    ly    their    manner    of  life,     'i'hey    dwell    in    houses    or 

Cduvents     of    tluir    own,    ami     the    convents    tVirmed    each     a 
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liiiniatun;    stinliuiu     in    tlic    niiclst    of    the    greater   aciulemic 

body    of    the    plac/e.     The    advantages    of    this    common    and 

regulated    Hfe    were    manifest,  and    it    was    natural    to   seek    to 

adapt   the  system   to   the  requirements   of    those   who   had   no 

mind  to  attach  themselves  to  a  lasting  rule.     The  tirst  speci- 

nu'U   of  such  an  adaptation  was  perhaps   that   of  John   Balliol 

and    Dervorguilla    his    wife,    not,    long   after    1260:    Imi     their 

The  House   endowment,   modified  on  the   example   of  the   earliest  colleges 
of  Balliol.  11-  -1  1  11  (-'" 

at    fans,   constituted    at    the    outset    a    mere    almshouse   lor   a 

i\'\v  poor  students.     The  tirst  real  beginning  of  the   CV)llegiate 

svstem,    the    archetxpt'    of    the    colleges    both    of    Oxford    and 

(Axmbridge,  was  made  by  the  foundation  of  Walter  (if  Merton, 

('hanccllor    and    afterwards    liishop    of    Rochester,    wliicli     he 

estatilishcd    in     12(i-i,    and    planted    detinitely   at    (_)xford     ten 

years  later. 

Merton  Merton     College    consisted    of    a    Warden    and    a    certain 

College.  ,  ,-..11  111  1  -  1 

number     oi      J^cliolars,     who     lived     together     ui     conventual 

buildings  designed  on  a  grand  plan.  The  Sclmlars  were  to 
engage  themselves  in  the  study  of  Arts,  and  then  proceed 
to  Theology,  a  few  being  allowed  the  choii.-e  nf  (anon  or 
Civil  Law.  If  any<ine  received  an  ecclesiastical  beiietice  or 
entered  a  religious  (Jrder,  he  at  once  hist  his  Scholarship. 
(Otherwise  he  remained  a  Scholar  or  Fellow  (the  names  arc 
used  int<.'rchangealil\)  so  long  as  he  resided  in  the  Colh'ge. 
The  elder  Scholars  w<'re  large!}-  employed  in  ( 'ollege  busi- 
ness, in  keeping  tin'  household  accounts,  and  overseeing  the 
estates.  All  dined  and  supped  in  the  common  refectory; 
ihey  were  bound  to  keep  the  canonical  Imurs  and  hear 
Mass  in  the  I'ollege  Chapel.  But.  fair  ('haplains  lieing 
]iro\-ide(l.  thev  were  under  no  obligation  to  enter  Ilnly 
Urdei's  themselves.  The  foundation  further  siqiplied  a 
number  (U]>  to  tliirtecu)  of  "poor  boys"  with  a  maiutt'ii- 
aiice  and  edu<atioii  imiil  ihcy  were  old  enough  to  bei-ome 
Scholars. 

Walter  of  Merton's  scheme  was  taken  as  a  model,  tlKuigh 
with  variations  in  detail,  by  the  founders  of  later  (Jolleges; 
and  through  their  establishment  neither  (Jxtbrd  nor  Caiii- 
bridsre  was  in  serious  daiifjer  of  ceasing  to  be  the  home  nf  a 
uuiversity.  But  it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  U>  sujipose 
that    the     colleges     occupied     anything     like     the    dominant 
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position  which  they  acquired  in  later  times.  By  I'ar  the 
majorit}'  of  students  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  lived  either 
in  lodgings  by  themselves  or  in  halls  or  inns  managed  by 
graduates.  The  non-collegiate  student  of  the  present  day 
represents  not  merely  the  earliest  but  the  normal  type  of  the 
Knglish  university  student ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  lodging-house  system  was  checked,  and  not 
tnitil  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  that  the  Colleges  suc- 
ceedefl  in  engrossing  the  entire  government,  and  absorbing 
nearly  the  entire  population,  of  the  I'niversity.  It  is  ])lain 
that  when  (Jxtbrd  counted  several,  if  not  many,  thousand 
scholars,  but  a  very  small  proportion  could  find  room  in  the 
four  Colleges  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj-,  or  even  the  nine 
Colleges  of  the  fourteenth,  each  with  an  average  number  of 
at  most  thirty  or  forty  members.  The  life  of  the  student 
was  then  less  formal  and  less  regulated:  such  uniformity  as 
there  was,  was  obtained  rather  by  the  system  of  study  than 
by  any  strict  rules  of  discipline. 

The  methods  of  study  had,  indeed,  undergone  a  revolution  uni- 
since  the  time  when  John  of  Salisbury  learned  at  Paris  or  g^^^^^g 
Chartres  ;  and  this  revolution  was  due  first  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  dialectical  appliances  from  the  Byzantine  school 
of  logicians,  and  secondly  to  the  opening  out  of  the  whole 
works  of  Aristotle  to  the  Western  world.  A\'e  have  seen 
that  in  John's  own  lifetime  all  the  books  of  the  "  Organon  " ' 
were  already  known,  but  they  passed  but  slowly  into  the 
educational  system,  and  St.  Edmund  Rich,  afterwards  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  is  claimed  as  the  tirst  to  lecture  on 
the  last  book — the  "  Sophistici  Elenchi  "  ^ — at  (J.xford,  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  knowledge  of 
Aristotle's  complete  logical  exposition  only  excited  the  desire 
for  further  teaching  as  to  the  metaphysical  questions  arising 
about  the  basis  of  logic.  The  desired  information  was  found 
in  other  works  of  Aristotle  which  were  made  accessible  in 
Latin  by  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
translations    were    taken    in     some     cases     from     the    (ireek 

['  "The  Instrument"  (/./■-  of  reasoning),  tlie  collective  name  for  Aristotle's 
treatises  on  lo^'ic] 

[■-  "The  Refutation.s  of  the  Sophists  "  :  a  treatise  on  various  fallacious  argu- 
ments and  loftical  puzzles  to  which  prominence  Vi'as  given  by  the  professional 
teachers  and  disputants  of  Aristotle's  day. J 
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originals,  in  cithers  t'rcun  Arabic  versions,  themselves  made 
indirectly  from  the  (Jreek  by  the  vehicle  of  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  translations.  But  in  one  way  <ir  the  other  the  whole 
ot  Aristiitle  was  now  in  the  hands  nf  W'cNtcrn  scholars,  anil 
till'  etfcct  upcin  the  method  and  even  the  subject  matter  of 
tlicir  ]ihilos(iphical  studies  was  prodigious.  Instead  (jf  moving 
within  the  circum.scTibed  Held  to  which  their  previously 
existing  materials  coniineil  tlieni,  they  now  foimd  a  new 
world  of  speculatiitn  ready  for  them  to  explore,  the  very 
erabliedness  and  amliiguity  of  the  translations  supplying  ever 
fresh  openings  for  nindile  invention,  for  tine  <listinctions,  for 
originality.  For  if,  viewed  absolutely,  originality  is  not  to  be 
asserted  of  the  productions  of  scholastic  thought,  neverthe- 
le.ss,  in  relation  to  the  philosophers  and  their  times,  there  is 
a  fertility  of  original  conceptions,  and  with  it  a  subtlety  of 
manipulation,  which  only  suii'ered  from  the  ease  with  which 
it  might  deiienerate  into  leo-ei-demain. 
The  With   Aristotle    Western   scholars   became   ae(|uainted  also 

study  of  .   ,         ,  .  ,•      1  .       1        1  .     •  Ti 

Aristotle,  ^^''h  the  commentaries  ot  the  Arab  doctors  Avicenna  (Ibn 
Sina,  (lied  1037)  and  Averriies  (Ibn  Kushd.  died  1  U)8),  antl 
their  teaching  might  seem  inevitably  tainted  by  its  Jloham- 
medan  source.  Moreover,  some  were  led,  by  the  study  of 
the  "  Ph3'sics "  of  Aristotle,  to  conclusions  the  heretical 
character  of  which  was  so  manifest  that  in  12()!_l  the  work 
itself  was  forbidden  to  be  read  at  Paris.  Six  years  later  the 
proscription  was  exti-'uded  to  the  "  Metaphysics,"  and  it  was 
not  initil  12.S1  that  the  Greek  philosopher  received  a 
qualified  toleration  in  that  miiversity.  The  diversity  of 
treatment  ajijiliealilo  to  the  same  material,  as  .seen  in  the 
Arab  commentators,  could  not  but  produce  an  uncertainty 
about  fiositive  truth ;  and  while  some  wandered  away  into 
sceptic'isin,  most  were  glad  to  correct  the  indecision  of  hiunan 
reason  by  enforcing  the  absolute  and  sole  authority  of  an 
mierring  revelation.  The  iSritish  jdiilosopher,  John  I  )ims 
Scotus  (died  1308),  who  represents  the  extreme  of  this 
tendency  maintained  that  there  was  no  true  knowledge  of 
anything  knowable  apart  from  revelation ;  we  could  not  of 
ourselves  jirove  the  existence  of  a  (Jod.  The  Italian,  St. 
Thomas  Aipiinas  (122-1-1274),  on  the  other  liand,  while 
admitting  that   some    truths  were  lieyuiid    the   discermiient  of 
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human  reason,  sought  to  effec-t  a  liarniony  of  reason  and 
faith  by  positing  reason  and  revelation  as  two  independent 
sources  of  knowledge,  each  sufficient  in  its  own  jilan  of 
action.  Whether  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Arab  iihiloso- 
phers  were  accepted  or  not  in  full,  the  influence  of  their 
method  was  long  paramount.  While  the  (ierman,  St.  Albert 
the  Great  (1193-1280),  held  by  Avicemia,  and  Aquinas  fol- 
lowed Averroes,  they  decideil  alike  that  the  ^lohammedan 
superstructure  was 
faulty,  and  that  re- 
course must  be  had  in 
the  end,  as  in  the  be- 
gmning,  to  the  Aristo- 
telian foundation.  It 
was  hence  that  Aquinas 
promoted  the  execution 
of  a  new  translation  of 
Aristotle,  which  was 
made  Ijy  William  of 
Jloerbecke  shortly  be- 
fore the  saint's  death. 

The  renown  of  Al- 
liert  and  Thomas  made 
the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle at  once  the  guid- 
ing one  for  their  Order, 
the  Dominican.  The 
Franciscans,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  for  a 
time  fast  by  the  Platonic  tradition  as  it  had  passed  to  them 
from  St.  Austin.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
long  untouched  by  the  influence  which  had  won  so  powerful 
a  currency  through  the  teaching  of  tlieir  rivals,  and  even 
Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1245),  senior  in  years  to  Albert,  was 
profoundly  affected  by  it.  The  questions  at  issue  involved 
the  nicest  problems  of  psychology,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
here,  without  a  technical  discussion  unsuited  to  the  character 
of  this  book,  even  to  sketch  their  purport.  It  must  suffice 
to  notice  that  the  new  studies  raised  difficulties  aliout  the 
inunnrtality  of  the   soul,  whicb   tlie  hardy  inquirer  was  apt  to 
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solve  Ijv  a  pantheistic  or  a  materialistic  theory  ;  and   Aquinas 
hirasolt'  was  charged  with   (.'rroneous  doctrine,  which  was  con- 


demned by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1277.  At  Oxford  also  a 
like  controversy  was  di^alt  with  in  the  same  way  hy  two 
succe.ssive  Friar  Archbishops  of  Cantcrbin'v — the  l)ominican 
Kilwardby  and  the  Franciscan  Peckham. 

Among  tlie  leading  niastei's  in  the  English  scholasticism 
of  the  thirti/enth  century  Robert  Urosseteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  claims  a  foremost  place.  He  was  alreadv  a  pro- 
minent man  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford  when,  early  in  the 
second  ipiarter  of  the  century,  he  was  called  upon,  though  a 
secular,  to  preside  over  tlie  Franciscan  scho(.)l  there ;  and  when 
he  became  bishop  of  the  diocese  within  wiiich  Oxford  lay,  his 
moderating  and  enlightening  influence  was  constantly  felt  in 
the  University  as  in  the  nation  at  large  during  the  many 
years  which  followed  until  his  death  in  12-53.  But  his 
jiersonal  authority  was  less  than  that  which  lie  \\'ie]ded  as  a 
writer,  and  this  authority  continued  until  beyond  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  commented  upon  Aristotle,  wrote 
philosophical  treatises  as  well  as  works  on  physical  science. 
Foems  in  Frendi  and  .set  treatises  on  theology  indicate  the 
breadth  of  his  intellectual  training  :  and  when  it  is  added 
that  he  was  sivilled  in  medicine  and  in  music,  and  credited 
with  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Helirew,  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  aci|nircments  might  easily  pass  as  unrivalled  in 
his  age. 

His  younger  contemporary,  Adam  Marsh,  lecturer  also  at 
andlaoger  the  Franciscan  school  at  (;)xford,  was  more  famous  as  a  teacher 
Bacon.  .^j^^j  organiser  of  teaching  than  as  himself  an  author,  though 
his  works  (now  lost,  excepting  his  letters)  are  said  to  have 
borne  out  liis  character  as  a  worthy  succes.sor  to  the  all- 
accomplished  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  record  lies  rather  in 
the  school  which,  more  than  any  other,  lie  brought  to 
maturity — the  school  whence  issued  lloger  Bacon,  John  Uuns 
Scotus,  and  William  of  Ockham.  Rog(>r  Bacon,  it  neeils  not 
be  said,  stands  ipiitc  liy  himself — not  by  any  means  because 
he  limited  himself  to  the  physical  studies  by  which  in 
modern  times  he  is  renowned,  but  because,  having  learned  all 
that  could  be  learned  of  the  current  philosophy,  scholarship, 
science,   and   literature   of    his    day,   knowing   Greek,    Hebrew, 
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and  Arabic,  and  havinti-  advanced  in  sonic  directions  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  performance  tlien  deemed  possible,  he 
was  able  to  jndge  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  appor- 
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tion    its    excellences    and    its    defects    from    n    point    of   view 
innneasurably  more  independent  than  any  other  man.     He  is 
not  merely  the  original  investi^'ator  and  discoverer  of  physical 
40 
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truths,  V)ut  tlio  wisest  critic  of  the  learning  <;»f  his  age.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  that  the  scholastic  method  had  already 
run  its  course  by  the  years  12G7-1271,  in  Avhich  he  completed 
his  principal  works,  and  that  it  was  time  that  new  lines  of 
in(piirv  should  be  jDursued  in  the  directions  of  physical 
science  and  philology. 
D"°s  Duns   Scotus,  parti}'    in   order  to   liberate   his   Order  from 

the  philosophical  ascendancy  of  the  Dominicans,  partly  in  a 
reaction  from  the  overpowering  weight  of  Aristotle's  authority, 
reverted  to  an  imcompromising  Realism.  But  his  chief  ser- 
vice is  that  by  his  unmatched  logical  faculty  he  was  able  to 
erect  a  battery  of  criticism  against  the  dominant  school  of 
thought  which  saved  it  from  the  perils  of  absolutism.  The 
controversies  for  the  moment  cleared  the  air  and  gave  room 
for  reflection.  In  theology,  while  substituting  an  intellectual 
for  an  ethical  conception  of  God,  Duns  ran  dangerously  near 
Pantheism,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of  free-will  in  such  a 
way  that  recourse  was  necessary  to  revelation  for  its  cor- 
rection ;  he  also  headed  the  Franciscans  in  their  defence  of 
the  doctrme  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  had  been  steadily  opposed  b}'  Aquinas  and  the 
Dominicans.  With  Duns,  logic  had  been  the  subtlest  and 
most  powerful  of  instruments  ;  his  pupil  (as  is  commonly 
said),  William  of  Ockham,  proposed  for  it  higher  claims  still, 
'  and    he    revived  in    a   matiu'cr   form   the    Nominalism    of  the 

twelfth  century.  Universal  ideas  were  to  him  the  mere 
arbitrary  creations  of  the  mind.  But  in  theology  and  ethics 
the  impi'ess  of  Duns's  teaching  was  lasting  with  him  :  in 
matters  of  faith,  indeed,  he  contmued  orthodox,  but  the  whole 
character  of  his  doctrine  was  essentially  sceptical.  It  is  not 
stranoe  that  the  new  Nominalism  took  firm  root  among  the 
critical  .spirits  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  flourished  there 
for  many  generations. 

If  the  British  Islands  had  produced  Alexander  of  Hales 
and  Rower  Bacon  among  the  great  names  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  John  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ockham.  the 
greatest  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth — all  Franciscans — 
the  attractive  forces  of  Paris  were  too  strong  for  them  not  to 
seek  thei'e  a  moi'c  public  and  more  ambitious  field  of  study 
and  teaching  than  they  could  find   in   England.      Bacon  alone 
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returned  to  Oxford  :  the  rest  arc  numbered  among  the  foremost 
doctors  of  Paris.  Yet  Duns's  famous  commentary  on  the  "  Sen- 
tences" bears  by  an  old  tradition  the  title  oi  Scrij^fum  Oxoni- 
cnse,  his  Oxford  treatise,  so  that  he  may  be  fairly  claimed  to 
have  accomplished  a  weighty  part  of  his  work  as  teacher 
and  writer  before  he  left  England.  Far  from  dying,  as  is 
connnonly  said,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-four,  he  was  fully  that 
age  when  he  departed  for  Paris  in  1304,  and  he  died  as 
lecturer  at  Cologne  four  years  later.  Ockham  is  related  to  wmiamof 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Duns,  in  all  probability  at  Paris,  since 
he  lived  on  at  least  until  134!) :  certainly  it  was  at  Paris  that 
he  made  his  reputation  as  a  logician.  His  after  history,  as 
the  champion  of  the  Emperor  Louis  IV.  in  his  contest  with 
Pope  John  XXII.,  illustrates  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  a  sceptical  logic  to  the  solution  of  political  questions.  To 
give  power  to  the  secular  authority  he  holds  better  than  to 
give  it  to  the  ecclesiastical ;  but  this  is  mainly  because  the 
Church,  in  Ockham's  view,  should  be  kept  piu-e  from  worldly 
affairs,  not  because  he  has  any  confidence  in  the  abstract  fit- 
ness of  the  civil  state.  The  decision  in  matters  of  faith  he 
would  entrust,  not  to  the  Po]5e,  but  to  general  councils  formed 
alike  of  clergy  and  lay  folk  ;  but  these,  too,  he  admits  may 
err,  and  in  despair  of  human  infallibilitj''  he  is  obliged  to 
revert  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Still,  though  Ockham's  conclusions  are  hesitating,  his 
great  poHtical  treatise,  the  "  Dialogue,"  marks  an  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  political  theory,  even  as  his  "  Sum  of 
Loyic  "  marks  a  revolution  in  that  of  dialectic.  From  Ockham 
onwards,  though  in  one  or  two  points  there  is  an  advance  in 
logical  manipulation,  and  though  there  are  still  a  few  great 
names,  such  as  those  of  Archbishop  Bradwardine  and  Walter 
Burleigh,  generally  it  is  a  period  of  steady  decline ;  and  the 
schools  busied  themselves  with  the  weaving  afresh  of  old 
stuffs  imtil  there  was  no  fabric  left,  and  thought  became 
entangled  in  the  mass  of  words  until  it  was  well  -  nigh 
hopeless  to  unravel  it.  The  educational  system  was  labour- 
ing under  a  congestion  which  needed  the  drastic  remedies  it 
received  from  the  Humanists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 
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H_fKANK  poji  i^  century  and  a  half,  the  English  race  and  language 
Language  had  been  forced  to  yield  up  their  supremacy  before  the 
Literature  ^"oi"!!^''^!^  uivasion,  the  English  literature  almost  its  very 
existence.  But  this  was  not  destined  t<.)  last.  The  con- 
querors were  too  weak  in  numbers,  the  conquered  too 
sturdy  in  character  and  jihysique,  to  make  extinction  or  even 
permanent  .servitude  possible,  and  the  inevitable  result  was 
a  slow  but  certain  fusing  of  the  two  elements.  This  process 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  course  of  political  events  during 
Henry  Ill's  reign.  The  t^a-annj'  and  administrative  weakness 
of  the  Crown  led  to  rebellion  among  the  barons;  but  ultimate 
success  was  reserved  to  the  side  which  could  win  the  support 
of  the  English  yeomen  :uid  labourers.  This  support  the 
barons  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly  because  constant  and 
closer  contact  with  their  tenants  gave  them  a  personal  in- 
fluence which  quite  outweighed  the  theoretical  authority  ot 
the  Crown,  partly  because  an}^  opposition  to  the  <-'ourt  seemed 
to  open  out  to  the  English  a  prospect  of  revenge  upon  the 
hated  Norman  conqueror.  And  so,  after  many  preliminary 
squabbles  and  peacemakings,  followed  by  open  war,  a  decisive 
check  was  given  to  the  royal  prerogative  by  tlie  barons  and 
their  English  allies,  all  of  which  resulted  in  the  beginnings 
of  our  present  Parliamentary  government  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  racial  antipathies  and  opposing  interests. 
(Then  it  was  that  the  national  spirit  became  once  more 
conscious  of  itself  and  its  powers,  and  began  again  to  find 
its  expression  in  literature. 
Norman-  We  tind,   therefore,  that  the  relative  position   of  the   three 

Latin,  and  languages  which  occupied  the  social  lield  changes  somewhat 
English.  (\m-ing  the  period  now  under  consideration.  Eor  the  previous 
hundred  and  fifty  years  Anglo- Xorman  had  been  the  speech 
of  all  who  made  the  slightest  pretence  to  positit)n  or  culture, 
and  naturally  of  all  the  literature  produced  for  them.  Latin 
was  the  universal  language  of  the  learned,  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  Church,  and  English  was  only  spoken  by  the  yeomen 
and  lower  orders,  and  written  in  the  very  small  body  of 
literature  which  sufHced  fur  their  needs,  lu  ll.'i-i  the  last  of 
the  English  annals,  tho.se  compiled  at  Peterborough,  were 
closed ;  and  from  then  till  the  second  tpiarter  of  the 
thirteenth   century   English   found  its  almost  exclusive  use    in 
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the    religious    literature    produced    for    tlie    edification   of   the 
masses. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  however,  things 
began  to  change.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
just  eleven  years  before  this  date,  the  barons  were  forced  to 
look  upon  England  as  their  only  home,  and  to  seek  their 
pleasures  and  interests  here ;  so  the  Anglo-Xorman  dialect 
naturally  began  to  die  out  as  the  language  of  home-Ufe, 
though  it  kept  its  place  at  Court  and  in  the  law.  But  even 
at  Court  it  gradually  gave  place  to  Central  French,  from 
which  it  was  so  different  that  English  soldiers  found  it 
ditiicidt  during  the  French  wars  to  understand  their  foes,  and 
the  sons  of  nobles  were  often  sent  to  France  to  learn  what 
was  considered  the  more  aristocratic  way  of  speech.^  French 
remained  the  language  of  the  Court  tiU  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  and  Anglo-Norman  was  the  language  of  government 
and  law  imtil  within  fifty  years  of  that  time,  for  it  was  not 
till  lo(J2  that  cases  began  to  be  tried,  or  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  held,  in  English  (p.  404).  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  (luring  the  whole  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  and  for  some  little 
time  longer,  all  reports  of,  law  cases  were  written  in  Latin, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  next  century  that  French  was  used  side 
by  side  with  it  for  this  purpose.  In  the  administrative 
dejjartments  also  Latin  was  used  almost  exclusively  till  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  English  \vas  not  used 
as  a  rule  till  the  third  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  instances  of  the  use  of  both  French  and  English  earlier 
than  these  dates,  such  as  a  French  docimient  of  Stephen 
Langton's,  issued  1215,  and  Henry  IIl.s  famous  proclamation 
of  1258,  which  made  use  of  English  and  French  side  by 
side;  or  again,  in  a  royal  proclamation  at  Worcester  in  1299,^ 
or  in  a  document  granting  privileges  to  the  City  of  London, 
dated    1327,   both    in    English ;    but    these   are   only   isolated 

'  Cf.  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Utin  Iniprrialiti,  c.  xx.  1.  13,  seq.,  in  Leibnitz's 
ScHptorfs  Reriim  Briinxvict'n.ilum,  I.,  p.  04.5,  where  he  is  speakin<!r  of  his  own 
time.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Anglo-Xorman  were : — The  dropping-  of 
inflections  and  unaccented  rowels  in  all  parts  of  the  word ;  the  pronunciation 
of  il  as  n  and  /('  as  u  ;  the  introduction  of  English  words,  etc.,  as  we  see  from 
such  comic  pieces  as  the  "  Fabliau  de  deux  Angloys  et  de  I'anel,"  "  La  pais 
aus  Englois"  (c/.  Wright.  Political  Songs),  and  others. 

-  "Annales  Monastici"   (Rolls  Series),  IV.  ."j41. 
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cases,  and  at  most  point  to  a  growing  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Enghsh-born  section  of  the  people — or,  rather, 
to  their  growing  wealtli  and  influence. 

About  private  documents  in  this  century  we  have  un- 
fortunately no  evidence;  but  that  they  were  probably  always 
written  in  Latin  we  niaj^  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  Countess 
of  Stafibrd,  making  her  will  in  1438,  thought  it  necessarj^  to 
explain  why  she  made  it  in  English  (Halliwell,  1  »ic.  T.,  p.  x., 
note).  On  the  other  hand,  Anglo-Norman  was  naturally  the 
language  in  which  the  education  of  the  uppn-  classes  was 
conducted.  They  were  educated  either  at  homo  or  in  the 
house  of  some  abbot  or  bishop,  or  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  France.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  English 
was  used  at  least  as  nuich  as  Anglo-Norman  in  the  cathedral- 
aliliey-,  and  granunar-schools,  for  the  sons  of  the  commoners 
were  most  unlikely  to  have  learnt  anything  but  English  at 
home.  At  the  universities,  of  course,  Latin  reigned  su[)reme. 
To  sum  u]i.  then,  we  see  that  Latin  and  Anglo-Normau  hold 
their  own  in  university,  public,  and  Court  life  to  the  end  of 
our  present  period  and  be}'ond  it,  though  there  is  a  tendency 
noticeable  for  the  latter  to  infringe  upon  the  former  in  legal 
and  other  documents.  In  private  life,  however,  and  in 
literature,  as  we  shall  see,  English  is  l:)eginning  to  regain  lost 
ground  at  the  expense  of  Anglo-Norman. 
Changes  _  At    the    Same    time    it    was    inevitable    that     this    English 

shoidd  be  much  modified  in  form  by  constant  contact  with 
the  French  dialect  spoken  on  all  sides,  and  we  find  in  con- 
sequence that  the  language  oi  such  a  writer  as  Robert  i:>f 
Gloucester,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turv,  is  something  very  ditfercnt  from  that  written  just  before 
the  Conquest  or  even  frcuu  that  of  Layaiiion.  who  though 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  distinctly  archaic 
in  tendency.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  first  effect  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  a  negative  one,  leading  to  a  fresh 
splitting  up  of  English  into  a  nundjcr  of  dialects,  of  which 
the  main  divisions  are  Northern,  East  and  West  Midland, 
and  SdUthern.  The  last  was  spoken  south  of  a  line  co- 
inciding with  the  Thames  as  far  west  as  Oxford  and  thence 
over  Evesham  and  Worcester  to  the  Severn.  The  first 
includes   Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Durham,   and    the    Scot- 


in  English. 
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tish  lowlands.  All  who  lived  between  these  two  districts 
spoke  Midland.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  f'oui"- 
teenth    century    that    any    very    large    number    of    Romance 


words  was  adopted  into  English,  liut  from  1200  onwards 
Anglo-Norman  words  were  slowly  being  absorbed,  especially  in 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  ideas  and  those  of  general  cul- 
ture.    Later  came  words  connected  with  the  State,  knighthood, 
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dress,  hunting,  the  castle  and  the  kitchen,  for  which  there 
had  either  been  no  Enghsh  words  or  they  had  fallen  out 
of  use  during  the  period  of  degradation  following  the  Con- 
quest. In  some  cases  d(iublets  were  the  result,  such  as  ivork 
and  Jiihour. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  these  borrowed 
words  did  not  retain  their  native  form,  but  in  most  cases 
suft'ered  more  or  less  modification,  especially  in  the  position 
of  the  accent,  which  was  in  time  thrown  back  upon  the 
first  syllable,  in  accordance  with  the  English  principle.  This, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  English  accent  was  a  much 
stronger  one  than  the  Frjnch,  led  in  time  to  the  weakening 
of  the  unaccented  syllable,  thus  :  — Anglo-Norman  resoun  be- 
comes Middle  English  rexohi,  and  then  later  remn;  this  passed 
into  Modern  English,  reaiioti  (pronounced  reezn).  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  was  any  uniformity 
in  this  matter,  the  borrowed  words  being  capable  of  bearing 
either  Romance  or  English  accent  during  the  ]\I.E.  period. 
Meanwhile  native  words  were  undergoing  important  modifi- 
cations. There  was  a  tendency  before  IS-jO  to  lengthen  the 
quantity  of  all  monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant  and  of  all 
vowels  standing  before  the  combinations  mh,  v<l,  IJ,  and  ng} 
while  long  vowels  before  a  lengthened  conscjuant.  were  shortened. 
After  1250  short  vowels  were  lengthened  if  they  stood  at  the 
end  of  an  unaccented  syllable — exj.  hro-ken  passes  into  bro-ken. 
The  changes  in  quality  are  no  less  marked.  The  Old  English 
diphthongs  [e.g.)  became  monophthongs — though  much  more 
slowly  in  the  South  than  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North — and 
a  new  set  of  what  arc  called  "  secondaiy  dijihthongs  "  appeared, 
due  to  the  combination  of  a  primary  vowel  with  a  vowel  de- 
veloped from  an  original  consonant ;  thus — Old  English  cheg 
becomes  Middle  English  dai  or  iJ<iy.  This  naturally  leads  us 
to  notice  that  some  of  the  consonants  underwent  a  change.  The 
O.E  medial  palatals  c,  3,  were  affricated;  r.g.,  la'ccean  passes  into 
Middle  English  lacchen  =  ^In.  E.  latch ;  and  O.E.  palatals  often 
disappeared  altogether,  especially  in  weak  syllaliles,  or  were 
vocalised  and  combined  with  other  vowels  to  form  fresh  diph- 
thongs,  as   described   above.      The  initial  sounds  found  in  the 

^  This  was  known  to  the  Anglian  and  late  West  Saxon  dialects  before  the 
Conquest. 
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words  "(7aef"  and  "joy"  were  borrowed  from  Anglo-Norman. 
Finally  wo  must  notice  the  gradual  disappearance  of  inflec- 
tions, due  to  weakening  of  the  vowels  in  final  unaccented 
syllables.  This,  in  turn,  affected  the  syntax  of  the  language, 
making  necessary  a  more  logical  arrangement  of  words  in  the 
sentence. 

When  we  turn  to  the  literature  we  find,  as  would  be  Literature, 
expected  from  what  has  been  said,  that  most  of  the  work 
produced  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  is  written  in 
Latin ;  and  the  most  important  books  fall  under  the  head  of 
history.  The  long  line  of  chronicle  and  history  writers  in  the  The  Devei 
twelfth  century  is  continued  into  this,  and  culminates  in  ^'^gJorioai 
JIatthew  Paris.  A  great  advance  is  noticeable  in  this  kind  writing. 
of  writing  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Chronicles  give  way  to 
histories,  chronological  accounts  of  a  string  of  events  give 
place  to  a  method  of  presentation  which  attempts  to  connect 
events  with  their  causes,  to  estimate,  and  to  pass  a  judgment 
upon  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors,  and  to  trace  out  the 
tendency  of  their  actions.  The  famous  northern  school  of 
chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  century  came  to  an  end  with  Roger 
Hoveden  (died  about  1201),  the  greatest  of  them  all.  The 
centre  of  this  form  of  literary  activity  then  moved  south- 
wards to  St.  Albans,  a  town  most  favourably  situated  for 
obtaining  information,  being  on  the  great  north  road,  and 
within  an  easy  stage  of  the  capital.  Here  lived  during  the 
thirteenth  century  a  series  of  monks  who  produced  most 
valuable  historical  work. 

The  first  was  the  compiler  of  a  chronicle  afterwards  made  THe 
much  use  of  by  his  successors,  Roger  of  Wendover  and  gguopi 
]\Iatthew  Paris.  Dr.  Luard  has  shown  with  a  fair  amount  of 
certainty  that  this  compiler  is  to  be  identified  with  John  de 
Cella,  who  was  abbot  1189-1214.  On  this  compilation,  which 
has  no  historic  value  and  accepts  all  sources  of  information 
as  equally  valuable,  Roger  of  Wendover  (d.  1236)  founded  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Flores  Historiarum."  He  re-wrote  and 
enlarged  his  original  up  to  231,  copied  it  verbatim  to  1012, 
then  introduced  a  few  alterations  to  1065,  from  which  year 
he  again  copied  closely  with  occasional  additions  to  the  year 
1188,  where  his  own  work  begins.  Even  here  its  historical 
value  is  of  the  slightest — at  any  rate  in  regard  to  the  amount 
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\V(.'ighing  eviik'nce.      Wendover  is, 
iiap;irtial    aud.    except    where    the 


MATTHEW    PAKIS    WlUTlXl!    Ills 
CHRONICLE  (.MS.  Neru  1).  vii). 


tir-uU-  of  all, 


jurtier  to  boot. 


of  di.scriinination  shown  m 
liowever,    anxious    to    ho 

interests  of  his  order  are  con- 
ferned,  succeeds  fairly  well.  He 
is  laudalily  cmtspoken  in  his 
criticism  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  chi'onicles  their  deeds  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  style,  which 
lacks  all  distinctive  character. 

His  successor,  Matthew  Paris 
(b.  circa  1200,  d.  12.59),  who,  in 
spite  of  his  name,  was  of  Eng- 
lisli  origin,  showed  great  advance 
in  his  work  upun  tliat  nf  the 
Northern  scIkmiI  and  that  done 
l)eforo  him  at  St.  Albans.  He 
vas  not  only  an  historian,  but  a 
ravellei-,  politician,  and,  most  dif- 
The  first  portion  of  his  work,  the 
"Historia  Major,"  like  that  of  Wendover,  was  transcriltcd  with  a 
few  alterations  from  the  compilation  by  John  de  (Jella ;  and 
when  this  source  of  information  ceased,  he  used  the  "Flores 
Historiarum  "'  up  to  the  \-ear  123.5,  but  with  very  considerable 
alterations  from  Hi)!)  onwards.  A  condensed  form  of  this 
earlier  portion  of  the  "  Historia  Major "  afterwards  formed 
the  first  part  of  a  compilation  going  unrlor  the  name  of 
JIatthew  of  Westminstei'.  From  12:5o  to  1250,  where  the 
tirst  edition  ended,  the  work  is  original.  Subsequently  the 
work  was  revised  and  extended  to  12.53,  and  an  abridgment 
made  under  the  title  "  Historia  Anglorum  "  or  "  Historia 
Minor."  Finally,  at  tlie  close  of  his  life  tjic  author  adiU'd 
a  further  continuation  to  12;5f),  which  he  never  revised. 
Matthew  Paris  is  among  the  very  best  of  medieval  historians. 
His  style  is  vivid  and  pii-turesqu(\  and  his  liook  gives  us  a 
series  of  brilliant  criticisms  on  the  men  aud  events  ^)f  his 
time.  He  is  honest  in  purpose,  a  lo\-er  of  truth,  a  keen 
observer,  and,  on  the  whole,  just,  though  occasionally  he  gives 
vent  to  violent  expressions  when  lie  feels  ecclesiastical  interests 
are  at  stake.  He  is  pi-actically  the  only  authority  for  the 
years  of  Henry's  reign  l)etween  124s  and    125:5,  and  ho  shows 
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niUL-li  knowledge  of  contemporary  affixirs  in  the  Empire, 
France,  and  Rome.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  trustworthy,  far 
more  so  than  the  forerunners  in  his  school.  Where  parallel 
authorities  exist  they  bear  out  his  truthfulness,  and  recent 
investigations  have  in  every  case  confirmed  it.  He  is  even 
more  fearless  than  Wendover  in  his  outspoken  blame  of  those 
who  deserve  it,  no  matter  what  their  position  in  society. 
Even  St.  Louis  is  remonstrated  with  because  he  extorted 
money  for  his  crusade  from  the  Church  of  France.  The 
picture  he  draws  of  the  Engli.sh  Idng  is  very  vivid ;  he  paints 
him  as  a  man  weak  in  piu-pose  but  brave  in  biittle,  passionate 
and  untrustworthy,  avaricious ;  he  calls  him  "  regulus  mendi- 
cans"  (a  beggar  pvincelet),  and  at  the  same  time  a  spendthrift, 
devoted  to  foreign  favourites.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
he  had  learnt  to  know  him  better  personally,^  he  began  to  tliink 
he  had  possibly  been  rather  extravagant  in  some  of  his  criti- 
cisms, and  he  revised  his  work,  cutting  out  many  a  hard  word 
about  Henry  and  modifying  others.  He  was  a  fearless  critic, 
and  therefore  not  afraid  to  retract. 


fc«nfl.Tl';ifurn'.'<.'<ri.ai 
vcprtimfihP,_,f-V  ,^iin<!- 

yoillf'iriUi.Avc-T 


Vmtmnxhin'^  i^wi^ 


.M.4TT1IE\V    I'.VIUS,    HUAWN     \\\    HIMSELF  (MS.  H").  11  <\  vii  j 

William  Rishanger,  whose   "  Cronica  "  extended  from  12.59  Wiuiam 
to  1306,  was  also  a  monk  of  St.  Albans.     He  evidently  made 
use  of  the  same  sources  as  Nicholas  Trivet  in   his  "  Anuales 


'  Henry  III.  was  on  a  visit  to  St.  Albans  in  12.") 
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sex  Regum  Auglias,"  etc.,  from  which  Chaucer  drew  his  "  Man 
of  Lawe's  Tale."  Finall}'  the  monastic  amials  of  Burton,  Win- 
chester, Waverley,  Dunstable,  and  Worcester  must  not  he 
forgotten.  Those  of  AVinchester  give  a  very  full  contemporary 
account  of  the  decade  following  the  battle  of  Evesham,  whilst 
those  of  Waverley  afford  a  valuable  supplement  to  Matthew 
Paris  between  121!)  and   12GC. 

Literature         When  we  turu  to    the  English  literature  of  this    time  we 
in  English.    ,.     ,      ,  ,  ,        .  ,.      ,         .  ,     i  ,•      ,■      i 

nnd   that  the   proiluctions  ot   the  hrst   halt   oi    the   reign  ai-e 

confined  to  religious  and  moral  subjects.      It  is  not  till  after 

the    battle    of   Lewes    that    the    risino-   national    life    finds    its 

expression  in  literature  as  in  politics.     One  of  the  first  English 

works  produced  in  this  reign  is  a  metrical  version  of  a   Latin 

"  Fhysiologus "    by    Tebaldus,    and    called    a    Bestiary    (between 

1220    and    1230),    in    which    the    various    animals    with    their 

mystical  properties  and  S3'mbolisms  are  described.      The  verse 

is  very  irregular ;   at  one  time  short  rimed  couplets,  at  another 

short-lined    stanzas    with    cross-rime,    at    another    lines    with 

alliteration   and   no    rime.      These   latter   seem  used  generally 

in  the  descriptive,  the  two  former  in  the  moralising  passages. 

The  metre,  too,  shows  a  curious  mixture  of  the  national  and 

romance  principles   of  structure.      In   the   poetical  version   of 

"Genesis"    produced    not    much    later,   and,   like    the    "  Orr- 

mulum "    and    "  Bestiary,"    in    the    East    Midlands,    romance 

influence  is  much  more  evident.      The  verse  consists  of  short 

rimed    couplets    of    regular    construction,    according     to     the 

French  or  syllabic  principle.     This  invasion  of  even  religious 

literature   by   foreign   influences   is   only   another   sign   of  the 

advancing  tide  alreadjr  noticed.     The  author's  chief  source  is 

not  the  Bible   but  Petriis  Coinestor's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica " 

(written  1169-1175).     In   the  same  way  another  poet,  perhaps 

of    the    same    monastery,    produced    not     long    afterwards    a 

metrical  "  Exodus "  in  the  same  style  and  based  on  the  same 

source.      Among    the    lyric    poems   of    this    time — several   of 

which    show    the    influence    of    the    "  Poema    Morale " ' — the 

"  Luve  Ron"  (Love  Song)  of  Thomas  de  Hales  deserves  special 

mention  for  its  richness  of  imagery  and  beauty  of  language. 

Into    this   department   of    poetry,   as   elsewhere,    the   complex 

musical  measures  of  France  were  finding  their  way.      Closely 

'  6'/:  Morris's  -Old  English  ilisoellany,"  pp.  I<l2f,  l!).jf. 
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allied  witli  the  religious  poetry  is  the  jjroverbial.  This  kind 
of  literature  was  naturally  more  conservative  in  form.  Col- 
lections of  proverbs  under  the  name  of  Alfred  and  an 
imaginary  wise  man  Hendyng  were  made  and  copied  fre- 
quently during  this  reign,  though  the  former  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  previous  eenturv.  The  "  Owl  and  the  Nightingale," 
Avritten  about  l'22()  in  the  South  on  the  model  of  the  Proven<;al 
"jeux  partis,"  abounds  with  this  proverbial  philosophy. 
Although  the  poem  is  full  of  wisdom,  the  moral  is  not  ob- 
truded, as  is  the  rule  in  medieval  work.  The  contending 
sides  are  balanced  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the  verse,  which 
is  the  French  short  rimed  couplet,  is  as  smooth  as  any  that 
Chaucer  wrote.  The  owl  is  a  humorous  Puritan  who  repre- 
sents old-fashioned  manners  and  morals,  and  will  know 
nothing  of  love  and  women,  the  themes  which  interest  the 
graceful  gay-hearted  Philomel,  who  would  like  to  refer  the 
quarrel  to  a  certain  Nicholas  of  Guildford,  one  of  the  King's 
confidants.  His  decision  is  left  to  our  imagination,  though 
we  may  guess  that  it  was  n(jt  in  the  owl's  favour. 

In  imitation  of  the  "  <  )wl  and  the  Nightingale,"  a  series 
of  these  "  disjjutacions '"  sprang  up,  especially  in  the  South, 
c.y.  "  The  Thrush  and  the  Nightingale "  in  tail-rime.'  At 
the  same  time  the  taste  for  secular  as  opposed  to  religious 
erotic  poetry  grew,  though  the  latter  continued  to  be  popular. 
The  famous  "Cuckoo's  Song,"-  written  in  rimed  septenars 
with  refrain,  and  frequent  alliteration  and  middle-rime,  is  an 
example  of  this  growing  fashion.  The  English  were  fast 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  other  things  than  the 
Chiux-h,  and  it  was  therefore  no  accident  that  the  ballad 
written  on  the  Victory  of  Lewes  was  in  English  instead  of 
French  or  Latin,  as  such  poems  had  always  been  hitherto. 
Remembering  this  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  reappearance  of  national 
epic.  Truly  "  King  Horn "  and  "  Havelok  the  Dane  "  are  in 
many  ways  better  to  be  described  as  "  Romans  d'aventures  ' 
than  as  epic,  and  they  have  little  enough  in  conunon  with 
the   dignified    high    heroic   style    of   the    Old    English    national 

1  Or  rime  couef  (also  called  tailed  rime)  :  a  stanza  where  some  Hues,  usually 
the  third  and  sixth,  are  shorter  (r.;/.  Chaucer's  •■  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas ''). 
-  E.  E.  T.  S.,  vii.  4Ui. 
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epos.  But  the  sti)i-ie.s  are  native  and  Ijaseil  on  historical 
tact,  and  their  very  plebeian  tone,  the  truth  with  which 
they  reflect  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  downtrodden  but 
unconquered  English,  makes  them  worthy  of  the  higher  title, 
lioth  Horn  and  Havelok  are  sons  of  kings,  who  suffer  exile, 
and  oradually  work  their  way,  after  riian\'  trials  and  adven- 
tures,  to  their  own  again,  ^vith  the  reward  of  a  royal  and 
beautiful  bride.  lint  the  story  of  Havelok  is  nuich  more 
coarsely  and  realistically  drawn,  as  befitted  the  hard-handed 
men  of  Lincolnshire  fVir  whom  it  was  written.  Were  it  not 
for  its  evident  seriousne.ss  (its  humour  notwithstanding)  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  parody  of  "  King  Horn." '  The  hero 
grows  up  as  a.  fisher  and  scullery-boy  instead  df  at  the  (-'ourt, 
and  .shows  his  worth  by  throwing  a  huge  stone  instead  of 
splintering  lances.  Eanishment  and  ultimate  return  was  a 
favourite  theme  with  medieval  romances,  and  similar  legends 
wove  themselves  round  the  names  of  Heveward  the  Wake, 
Fulk  Fitz-Warin,  and  others.  The  romances  of  Guy  of 
A\'arwi(.'k,  written  in  Kent,  and  Bevis  of  Hampton,  a  AVest 
Saxon  poem,  can  only  be  mentioned  by  name.  But  the 
stories  of  every  lanil  were  laid  under  rontribution  quite  as 
eagerly  as  native  legend. 

"  Amis  and  Amiloun,"  the  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  Western 
romance,  "  Floris  and  Blauehcflor,"  and  "  Sir  Tristrem  "  are  all 
taken  from  the  French,  the  last  being  of  ('eltic  origin.  Both 
the  latter  are  stories  of  love — but  there  all  similarity  ceases, 
the  first  being  a  tale  of  tender  and  innocent  affection,  the 
second  of  an  all-mastering  destroying  passion.  The  English 
"  Sir  Tristrem  "  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  line  of 
transition  from  the  romance  to  the  ballad,  for  the  story  is 
greatly  comjircssed.  and  the  ver.se  consists  of  a  stanza  made 
up  of  four  Ali^xandrinus  with  middle  and  end  rime,  followed 
by  a  fifth  of  like  construction  connected  with  them  by  a  line 
of  one  accent.  ('But  British  and  Kno;lish  stories  were  just  as 
popular  as  Celtic    or    Oriental,  and    tlir  romances  of   "Arthur 

'  •■  Kiu;4'  Horn  "  was  written  before  12.5ij,  was  intended  to  be  sung,  as  its 
opening  lines  show,  and  is  the  only  romance  written  in  the  same  metre  as 
Layamon's  "  Brut "  and  the  "  Proverbs  of  Alfred."  ••  Havelok  the  Dane."  oi;  the 
other  hand,  is  in  rimed  couplets  of  the  Frencli  type,  like  the  Anglo-Norman  '•  Lai 
<le   Havfluk"  on  which  it  is   founded,  and  was  meant  to  be  recited,  not  sung. 
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anrl  ilerlin "  and  "  Ricliai'd  Canir  de  Lion "  were  scarcely 
less  popular  than  those  of  "  Alisaunder,"  his  Eastern  j^rototype, 
or  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Not  only  ronaanees,  but  fabliaux  were^ 
borrowed  from  France,  stories  in  which  the  chief  interest  lay 
in  the  action,  not  in  the  characters  of  the  persons.  In  a 
romance  the  art  lies  in  the  method  of  presentation,  in  a 
fabliau  the  plot  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  Examples  of  this 
kind  of  art  are  "  Dame  Siriz "  and  "  Reneuard  and  Sigrim " 
(taken  from  the  Reynard  Saga),  the  author  of  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  Chaucer's  forerunners  in  the  art  of  telling  a  tale. 
Others,  such  as  "  Orpheo,"  came  originally  from  the  East,  but 
are  deeply  tinged  with  Celtic  elements. 


W.J. 

CORBETT. 

Agri- 
culture. 


The  two  most  noticeal;)le  features  of  the  agricultural  history 
of  the  hundred  and  forty  years  of  which  the  first  portion  is 
now  to  be  described  are  the  increasing  pains  which  most 
landowners  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  began  to  take  in 
superintending  and  developing  their  estates,  and  the  silent 
but  steady  change  during  the  Avhole  period  in  the  position  of 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  former  of  these  is  the 
easier  to  trace,  but  the  latter  the  more  important :  for  by  it 
the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry,  from  being  serfs  owing  com- 
pulsory services  to  the  lords  of  the  manors  where  they  had 
been  born,  became  converted  into  free  labourers,  earning  daily 
wages,  with  power  to  work  for  whom  and  where  they  pleased. 
In  the  wake  of  this  great  revolution  came  eventually  an  entire 
change  in  the  methods  by  which  English  agriculture  was  carried 
on,  and  the  tenant-farmer  for  the  first  time  comes  upon  the 
scene  as  an  important  and  ordinary  factor  in  village  life.  But 
though  there  are  several  instances  of  manors  helii"  let  to 
farm  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  cannot  be  said  that  lease- 
holding  as  a  s_ystem  had  been  generally  adopted  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  For  in  many  places 
the  older  system  of  conuuunal  farming  under  capitalist  land- 
lords, thouLrh  it  showed  siij'ns  of  breakinii'  down,  never  actually 
became  obsolete  until  the  wliole  country  had  been  devastated 
and  every  economic  relation  disarranged  by  the  Creat  Plague 
which  first  broke  out  in  134.S,  and  which  of  necessity  forms 
the  starting-point  for  a  completely  new  period. 
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Up    to   this  year   very   little   outward   alteration   occurred, 
men    being    apparently   contented    with    their    prospects    and 
surroundings,  and  only  a  gradual  improvement  of  agriculture 
on   the   old   lines  is   observable.      This  state   of   things  would 
seem  to  be  due   to  the  comparatively  peacct'iil  nature  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  his  two  successors,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  years  1311-1321,  the  time, 
as   a   whole,   was    one   of    prosperous    seasons    and    plenteous 
harvests,  during  which  everyone  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
improving  his  material  condition,  and  so  had  little  inducement 
to  grumble    or    think    aljout    making  fundamental    alterations. 
The    ten   excepted    years,   however,   show   a    general    rise    in  periods  of 
prices  and  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  years  of  scarcity,  ^^s-^''^- 
while   it   is   known   from    many   independent   sources   that   in 
1316  and  1317  thei'e  was  an  alisolute  and  perhaps  unexampled 
famine.      This  was  caused  by  the  exceptionally   wet  smmiicrs 
which,  not  in  one  district  only,  but  all  over  the  eountr}",  were 
experienced    both   in   1315   iind   in    131 G,  and  which   in   both 
years  brought  about  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  grain  crops. 
The  famine,  in  foct,  was  so  bad  and  so  general  that  in  .some 
places   it  raised  the  price  of  corn  in  the  first  year  to  nearly 
27s.  a   quarter,  or  about   live  times   the   amount  it  ordinarily 
sold   for,  and    to  very  little  under  four  times  the  amount   in 
the   second  year;    while   at   the   .same   time   the  jjrices  of  all 
other  conmiodities   rose   in    proportion.      What  an  amount  of 
misery  and  even  of  starvation  this  must  have  meant  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  can   perhaps  best  lie  indicated  by  stating 
that  never  in  the  300  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1582  has 
the  English  farmer  been  able  to  sell  his  corn  at  much  more 
than  double    the  ordinary  price  current   before  a  dearth,  and 
ccrtainlv  never  for   two  years  in  succession.      One  other  mis- 
fortune must  also  be  mentioned  wliich  overtook  the  agricidturist 
in  this   period,  and  that  was    the  outbreak   of  a  new  disease 
among  the  sheep  just  as   they  were  beginning  to  be  kept  in 
large   numbers   and    to    assume    an    important    place   in    the 
economy  of  English  farms.      This  was  the  scab,  which  seems 
first   to   have   appeared   in    128.S,  and  which   has   remaineil    a 
common  disease  ever  since. 

Of  the   more  areneral  characteristics  of  agriculture  at  this 
time  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  in  the  preceding  centuries 
41 
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SO  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  country  nuist  have  been  continuously 
engaged  in  farming.  The  proof  of  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
arithmetii; ;  for  the  rate  of  production  durkig  all  this  period 
was  so  low  (on  the  average  not  more  than  eight  bushels  an 
acre  for  wheat,  or  iour  times  the  amount  sown,  anil  not  more 
than  oA  times  for  barley)  that  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
imjiossible  to  keep  alive  even  the  modest  population  of  between 


M  I  1,  K  1  -\  I,     i:  W  K  s. 

1,500,000  and  2,000,000,  which  it  is  estimated  England  then 
jjossessed.  In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  though 
they  were  now  rising  rapidh'  in  wealth  and  impurtance,  still 
remained  to  a  large  extent  agriculturists,  and  in  any  i.'ase  went 
out  into  the  fields  during  the  harvest  time.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  the  students  at  the  Universities,  which  hrst  begin  to  attract 
our  attention  at  this  time,  were  expresislv  given  the  long  vacation 
in  the  sniiimcr,  with  which  we  are  still  accpiainted,  in  order 
that  they  might  return  home  at  this  season  and  share  in  the 
labour  of  reaping  and  carrying  with  the  rest  of  their  relations; 
and  the  same  is  perhaps  true  of  the  la^vyers.  The  con- 
siderations, tiio.  which  leail  us  to  suppose  that  nearly  every- 
one in  England  took  some  share  in  the  production  of  the 
annual  food  supply  also  compel  us  to  believe  that  in  the 
more  thickly  jwpulated  districts  of  the  country  not  much  less 
land    was    regularly    under    plough    and    used    especially    for 
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wheat  cultivation  in  the  thirteenth  and  t'ourteenth  centuries 
than  at  present.  For  otherwise  not  enough  acres  could  have 
been  sown  to  produce  for  each  man  the  quarter  of  wheat 
which,  on  the  average,  he  must  yearly  have  consumed :  and 
at  this  time  wheaten  bread  was  an  almost  universal  article  ot 
diet,  even  among  the  poorest  classes.  At  first  sight  this 
seems  iniproliaWe,  but  it  nnist  be  remembered  that  in  many 
places  throughout  England,  as,  lor  instance,  on  the  .South 
Downs,  there  are  immistakable  traces  of  former  cultivation 
still  existino-  in  the  ridges  and  furrows  on  lands  that  have  not 
been  ploughed  up  for  centuries ;  that  at  this  early  date 
hardly  any  land  was  set  aside  for  either  parks  or  pleasure 
grounds,  and  none  used  permanently  for  dairy  -  farming :  and 
lastl}',  that  wheat  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with  com- 
parative success  during  these  centuries  even  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  whereas  only  a 
century  ago  it  was  popularly  supposed   that  such  a  thing  was 

impossible    anywhere    north    of   the    Huiiiber.     In    fact,  one   of  Mixed 
1  11  •  ■     1  •  •     1    •       1  Farming, 

the  general  characteristics  ot   this  period  is  that  the  processes 

of  cultivation  varied  very  little  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  the  same  kinds  of  grain  were  sown,  the  same  kinds  of 
stock  kept,  and  the  same  sort  of  labour  was  required  both  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south.  Xor  is  the  reason  for  this  far  to 
seek;  for  the  object  of  every  landowner  was  to  make  eaidi 
manor  as  self-siqiporting  as  possible.  A  few  articles,  such  as 
iron  for  tools  and  horseshoes,  or  salt  for  curing,  had,  of  course, 
in  most  localities,  to  be  obtained  /rom  outside;  but  this  was 
avoided  wherever  possible,  and  no  efibrt  was  spared  which 
could  possibly  make  the  home  production  >uthcient  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  simple  style  af;  living  then  cus- 
tomary. In  a  word,  the  advantages  of  ar.di-vision  of  labour 
were  hardly  appreciated :  and  so,  though  -some  localities  must 
have  been  best  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  others  ibr  rye  and 
oat-growing,  yet  there  were  hardly  any  parts  of  the  country 
used  for  farming  on  which  some  amount  of  wheat  and  barley 
was  not  produced,  and  wdiere  all  kinds  of  stock  were  not 
kept.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say, 
England  was  not,  as  now,  split  up  into  several  districts,  each 
practising  more  especially  some  particular  branch  of  farming, 
but  only  into  two  main  divisions— the  lowlands,  where  every- 
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one  farmed  on  a  uniform  plan,  ami  the  highlands,  moors,  and 
mountains,  where  no  agriculture  at  all  was  attempted,  and 
which  were  still  almost  uninhabited,  except,  indeed,  in  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  Cistercians  and  other  orders  of 
monks  had  introduced  sheep-farming  antl  made  a  beginning 
at-  reclaiming  the  wilderness. 
TheDistri  In  ]s-eeping  also  with  this  state  of  things  was -the  distribu- 

Popuia-       tinn    of   the    population,    which,    instead    of    being    thickest    in 
*^°°-  the    hiliy  districts    of   the  north  and  west,   at   at  present,  was 

cliieHy  (^mtined  to  the  south  and  east,  the  area  of  greatest 
density  being  appro.ximately  marked  b}-  a  line  drawn  from 
Norfolk  through  Keading  to  Dorsetshire.  The  general  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  agricultural  distrii^ts  during  this 
period,  if  we  exclude  the  towns,  is  naturally  in  the  uiain  sinular. 
Thus  in  1341,  a  year  in  which  Edward  III.  laid  a  wnol  tax  on 
all  Eugiand  for  the  purposes  of  his  French  war,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  accurately  preserved,  we  tiiid  that  Norfolk 
was  by  far  the  richest  county  ;  for  in  this  district  (■very  HIO 
acres  was  expected  to  furnish  a  sack  of  wool  or  its  money 
value  to  the  Exchequer,  whereas  in  the  average  county  only 
one  sack  was  demanded  from  every  1,570  acres.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  this  great  couiparative  prosperity 
was  not  wdiolly  due  to  any  marked  superiority  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Norfolk  landowners,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
their  county  happened  at  this  time  to  bo  the  site  of  the 
woollen  trade,  and  consequently  was  largely  inhaluted  by 
wealthy  Flemish  weavers  and  (.)thor  foreign  craftsmen,  the 
majoritv  of  whom  resided  and  worked  in  the  villages.  Of 
purely  agricultural  districts,  Middlesex — excluding  London — 
and  Oxfordshire  seem  to  have  been  the  wealthiest,  each  of 
these  counties  having  to  furnish  one  sack  of  wtiol  to  every 
7(iO  acres;  and  then  come  Bedfordshire,  Kent,  and  ISerkshire. 
Instances  of  eounties  far  below  the  average  in  wealth,  and  yet 
not  particidarly  uiountainons,  are  furnished  by  Shi'opshire  and 
Herefordshire,  in  each  of  which  onl\'  one  sack  was  demanded 
from  ever}'  3,500  acres  ;  while  poorest  o(  all  were  tlic  modern 
manufactiu'ing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  tlie  AV'est  lUding 
of  Yorkshire. 

The  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  greater  atten- 
tit)n  having  been  paid  bj"  the  landowners  to  agricultin-e  during 
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tlic  tliirteenth  century  than  in  ]ireccding  years  is  twofold,  and 

consists  firstly  in  the  fact  that  in  this  century  there  appeared 

in  Entjiand  for  the  first  time  systematic  treatises  and  manuals 

dealing    with   estate-management   in    its   various   forms   as   an 

art,  and  designed  so  as  to  be  of  practical  assistance  both  to 

the  landowners  and  their   servants  when   in   difficulties ;    and 

secondly  in  the  great  mass  of  written  documents  still  existing 

in  our  public  libraries  and  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  colleges 

and  other  landed  corporations,  which  deal  in  detail  with  the 

actual   working    of    particular    manors    during    the    reigns    of 

Henry  III.   and   Edward  L,  and   which  are  either  non-existent 

or  practically  so  for  any  earlier  period.     Both   these  novelties 

in   their  origin  are  no   doubt  to  be  ascribed  to   the    example 

and    influence    of    the    great    monastic    houses,    which    at    all 

periods   bestowed   a  good   deal   of  attention   on   their   estates, 

and  can  in  most  instances  be  shown  to  have  been  the  pioneers 

in    any    substantial    improvements    that    were    introduced    into 

medieval     farming ;     but    it    is    certain    that    by    1259    their 

example  had  also  been  followed  b}-  the  greater  lay  landowners, 

and  that  written  documents  such  as  we  have  just  referred  to 

had  by  this  time  begun  to  be  regularl}-  kept  on  the  majorit}- 

of  their  estates. 

The   earliest   treatise   on   estate- management   that   can    be  Bcoks  on 

dated   with    certainty   is    a    little    book   written   in    Norman-  *^,"' 

■'  culture. 

French  between  1240  and  1241  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  Margaret,  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Lincohi,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Rules 
of  St.  Robert."  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  very  large  circulation — perhaps  because  it  was  originally 
written  for  a  woman,  an<l  chiefly  dealt  with  the  management 
of  the  household.  More  popular  but  undated  and  anonymous 
works  of  this  period  are  those  called  "  Husbandry "  and 
"  Seneschaucie "  (stewardship),  both  also  written  in  Norman- 
French.  The  first  of  these  deals  more  particularly  with  the 
methods  of  keeping  farming  accounts,  Avhile  the  second  describes 
the  duties  of  the  various  manorial  officers,  beginning  with  the 
seneschal  or  steward,  and  so  on  down  through  the  various 
grades  to  the  dairymaid.  \^y  far  the  most  popular,  however, 
and  also  the  most  practical  of  all  these  early  treatises  was 
that  written    by  Sir  Walter  de   Henley  some  time  before  the 
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year  1250,  and  ealitlerl  "  Le  dite  de  Hoseboudrie,"  or  by  some 
"  Du  Gaignage  des  Terres."  In  this  the  author,  who  had  himself 
been  a  farmer,  and  jjerhaps  the  baihff  of  an  estate  belonging 
to  Canterbur}-  Cathedral,  surveys  each  of  the  departments  of 
rural  economy — such  as  ploughing  and  harrowing — in  turn, 
and  shows  how  a  prudent  owner  will  set  about  supervising 
everything  if  he  wishes  to  manage  his  estates  thriftily.  This 
treatise,  indeed,  obtaiurd  such  a  reputation  that  it  remained 
the  standard  Englisli  \v(irl;  on  farming  for  more  than  200 
yea.vs,  and  even  then  «as  cmly  supplanted  by  Sir  Anthon_y 
Fitzlierl)ert's  work,  which  embodied  a,  good  deal  of  its  contents. 
Another  class  of  treatises  wliich  may  be  noted  as  dating  first 
of  all  from  this  perujd,  and  which  also  l)ear  to  a  certain  extent 
on  estate  management,  though  more  iudirectlv,  is  formed  by 
the  numerous  fornudaries  and  jjrecedents  for  holding  manorial 
courts,  which  were  drawn  up  at  an\'  rate  not  later  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  II. — for  these  li'gal  handliodks.  ecpially  with 
the  more  strictly  economic  manuals,  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  men  of  these  times  felt  a  desire  to  regulate  their  affairs 
better,  and  wished  to  set  up  a,  standard  for  their  subordinates 
to  work  b}-,  so  that  each  might  readily  judge;  whether  the 
most  was  being  made  out  of  his  individual  property. 
Manorial  Of    the    documents    dealing    with    particular    estates — or 

manorial  records,  as  they  may  most  properly  be  called — there 
are  three  distinct  kinds,  which  all  came  into  vogue  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  These  are — (1)  The  E.\tent.  or  detailed 
survey  of  each  manoi-,  made  on  the  pattern  of  the  returns  in 
Domesday,  but  at  much  greater  length;  (2)  the  ^lanorial 
(Jourt  Rolls,  imitated  from  the  records  kept  in  the  King's 
(.'(.lurts ;  and  (3)  the  "  ('ompotns,"  or  annual  protit-and-lo.ss 
account  rendered  by  the  bailiff  to  the  non-resident  landlord, 
nnich  in  the  same  way  as  the  sheriffs  yearly  accounted  for 
the  tirm '  of  their  comities  to  the  Exchetpier.  ■'  The  first  ot 
these,  which  was  compiled  fi-om  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
villagers  themselves,  and  only  revised  at  long  intervals, 
presents  us  Avith  a  miuiilc  description  of  the  capabilities  and 
acreage  of  all  tlie  land  in  the  manor  to  which  it  relates, 
together    with    an    accurate    enumeration    of    all    the    tenants, 

ri  The  '■  firm,"  ferme.   ur   farm   (Lat.  finiivs)  was  the  fixed  sum  which  the 
sherifi:  of  each  county  paid  yearly  as  cumpositiou  for  its  taxes.] 
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both  free  and  in  villeinage,  who  either  held  land  of  the  lord 
or  in  any  way  owed  him  services,  ending  finally  with  a  list 
of  what  these  services  were  and  what  the\'  were  worth  in 
monev.  In  the  second  we  have  a  record  of  all  the  petty 
business  transacted  in  the  manor  court,  showing  how  from 
time  to  time  the  various  tenements  changed  hands,  how  the 
homagers  shared  the  burdens  that  were  laid  on  them,  how 
frequently  they  attempted  to  evade  their  services,  and  by 
what  penalties  they  had  to  be  enforced.  From  the  third  we 
can  see  what  kind  of  expenses  a  I'lantagenet  landlord  annually 
incurred,  how  far  he  depended  on  the  honesty  of  his  bailitf', 
how  he  rewarded  his  labourers,  and  how  much  income  he 
might  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  the  manor  in  average 
years.  Of  course,  it  is  only  in  comparativel}'  rare  instances 
that  the  records  now  extant  of  any  one  manor  furnish  in- 
formation on  anything  like  all  the  points  just  enumerated,  or 
even  contain  contemporaneous  specimens  of  all  the  three 
kinds  of  documents.  The  records,  however,  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  have  survived  are  so  numerous,  and  relate  to  so 
man}-  localities,  that  were  space  available  it  would  be  possible 
to  reconstruct  an  almost  complete  pictui'e  of  the  farming 
practised  in  England  until  the  Black  Death.  As  it  is,  a  mere 
outline,  such  as  is  given  in  the  next  chapter,  must  suffice  : 
an  outline,  too,  which  in  strictness  only  applies  to  the  larger 
estates.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  on 
the  estates  of  large  landowners  that  records  were  kept,  and 
we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  small  .squires  and 
under-tenants  alwaj's  cultivated  their  holdings  in  the  same 
way,  though  the  assunqUion  in  itself  is  not  at  all  improljable. 


To  trace    the  development  of  British  trade  in   the  thirteenth  hubert 
century  would  seem  at  first  sight  a  comparatively  simple  and  ^^}" 
at  the  same   time  a   somewhat   unprofitable    task.      Not   only  industry. 
are   the   data  available   exceedingly  scanty,  but  the  historical 
interest  of  the  period  does  not  consist  in  these  material  con- 
siderations, but   rather  in    the   study  of  certain   political   and 
social   phenomena  of  a  very  distinct  character.      On  the  one 
hand  we   have   to    trace  the   struggle   for   the   Charters — con- 
firmed  a   hundred    times    during    the    century — and    on    the 
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Other  the  stops  by  which  the  fiisinu  oi^  the  races  iind  tlie 
vindication  of  the  native  literatitre  were  accomjihshefi.  JVIore- 
over,  tlie  king  and  his  council  were  not  so  mnch  engaged  in 
discussing  the  halance  of  trade  or  the  distribution  of  weahh 
as  in  useless  attempts  to  solve  tlie  great  problem  of  a  dis- 
jointed empire  which  could  no  longer  be  reclaimed  or 
defended  with  the  aid  of  obsolete  feudal  services. 

In  fact,  however,  the  opening  years  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tur}-  d(3  form  an  impcirtant  epoch  in  the  history  of  trade  and 
connnerce,  if  only  that  we  now  have  access  for  the  first  time 
to  a  new  and  sdiiicwliat  neglected  source  of  iniormation.  The 
statistics  available  for  this  subject  can  hitherto  be  sparsely 
gleaned  from  the  rolls  and  registers  of  the  Exchequer,  from 
isolated  Charters,  and  from  the  vague  and  metajihorical  de- 
scri]3tions  of  contemporary  historians.  From  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  centiuy  onwards  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
nation  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  by 
the  elaborate  enrolled  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs 
and  subsidies  which  were  subsidiary  to  the  making  of  the 
Budget.  For  the  intervening  period  which  is  now  imder  our 
notice  invaluable  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  great  series  of 
the  rolls  of  the  Chancer)-.  These  records  not  only  supply 
nnicli  information  respecting  the  extent  of  trade,  as  gauged 
by  payments  or  tines  for  licences,  safe-condticts,  and  other 
privileges  of  the  merchants,  but  they  also  afford  indirect 
evidence  as  to  the  growing  importance  of  this  trade  in  the 
shape  of  precedents  for  its  control  and  regulation  bv  the 
Crown.  From  this  new  source,  as  well  as  from  sources  which 
already  existed,  from  imniicipal  or  manorial  accounts  and 
precedent  books,  and  from  rcasonafile  analogv,  we  niay  fornui- 
late  the  conditions  under  wdiich  English  trade  and  commerce 
were  pursued  from  the  death  of  King  John  to  the  accession 
of  Edward  L  on  the  following  lines. 

Ill  the  thirteenth  centui-y.  and  down  to  a  iiiu<-h  later  date, 
the  classification  of  trade  corresponds  very  nearly  with  a 
division  under  the  heads  of  exports  and  imports,  although 
we  have  also  to  consider  that  cerlain  branclu's  of  native 
industry  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  through 
the  inexperience  of  native  traders  and  the  odimn  which 
attached  to  the  pnirsuit  of  sordid  gains.      Kevertheless,  native 
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traders  can  :it  least  be  recnn-uised  in  this  period  as  a  tyineal 
class  of  the  connnunity.  In  a  country  whose  products  are 
not  absolutely  selt'-sutticing — that  is  to  say,  which  imports 
foreiffn  wares  as  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life — there'  nuist 
he  some  channel  for  disposing  of  native  products  in  exchange 
for  those  imports.  In  the  same  way  one  district  nnist 
exchange  its  peculiar  products  with  those  of  another,  and 
each  producer  must  furnish  himself  with  what  he  needs  for 
maintaining   the  rate  of   jn-nilm-tion.     It    would   be  difficult    to 


A     COrXTRV     CART. 
(I.iitlrdl  rsiiller.) 


imagine  any  period  of  our  history  in  which  some  such 
sj'stein  of  barter  or  trade  did  not  exist,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
centiu'v  it  had   attained   very   detlnite  proportions. 

The  English  at  this  period  being  essentially  an  agricultural 
r.ation,  it  follows  that  the  staple  trade  consisted  mainly  in 
products  of  the  soil,  such  as  corn,  flesh,  and  dairy  produce. 
These  products — or,  rather,  the  surplus  which  remained  alter 
the  wants  of  the  family  had  been  satistied  and  the  land 
stocked  for  the  ensuing  year — were  sold  at  the  local  market 
or  at  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs,  and  the  proceeds,  after 
the  purcha.se  of  a  nund.>er  of  necessaries,  went  to  swell  the 
credit  side  of  the  landowner's  account. 

The  abundant  illustrations  of  the  manorial  economy  which 
exist  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  enable  us  to 
realise  the  whole  process  of  this  I'aniiliar  traffic — the  steward 
and  the  foreman '  tallying  the  corn  out  of  the  grange  into 
the  carts  lor  market,  after  the  seed-corn  required  for  the 
autumn  and  spring  sowing  had  been  set  apart ;  the  thinning- 
out  of  the   Hocks  at   Martinmas,  both   of  those  bred    on    the 

['  His  Latin  name  is  nicisur,  reaper.] 
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farm    and    thdso    bou.L^lit    last    Jlock-tidu '    to    be   fatteiKxl    and 
sold   at  a  profit  (with  duo   regard   to   the  requirements  of  the 

salting-house  for  victualling 
the  liousehold  until  Easter), 
and  the  summer  output  of 
tlii>  dairy drouse  in  the  form 
of  "  weighs  "  of  thin  cheeses, 
greatly  reduced  in  ludk  after 
the  harvest-rations  supplied 
to  the  lord's  "  boon-men."  - 

The  above  products  of  the 
soil  were  not,  however,  the 
only  ones  emplo}-ed  as  market- 
able connnodities.  From  a 
very  carl)-  period  it  had  been 
discovered  that  flocks  and 
herds  were  scarcely  less  valu- 
able for  their  pelts  and  hides 
than  for  their  Hesh,  and.  thus 
the  sale  of  wool,  and  wool-fells 
and  hides,  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  manorial  accounts. 
As  a  minor  profit  niay  be 
reckoned  also  the  animal  fats 
produced  from  tlie  o[)erati(.)ns  of  the  slaughter-house.  Other 
products  of  the  soil,  as  iron,  lea<l,  tin,  stone,  and  wood,  though 
equally  the  fruits  of  rural  industry,  may  be  enumerated  under 
a  separate  head.  At  the  same  tinie  they  are  to  be  incluiled 
with  the  former  among  the  staple  products  of  this  country. 

The  same  sources  of  information  furnish  us  inrlirectly  with 
a  list  of  the  chief  imports  employed  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. The  steward,  in  rendering  his  account  of  the  profits 
of  the  estate,  was  allowed  for  certain  articles  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  its  suitable  cultivation,  among  which  tar,  canvas, 
and  mill-stones  are  most  frequently  mentioned.  This  list  is 
further  supplemented  by  the  household  and  revenue  accounts 
of  the  Crown  or  of  some  great  lord,  until  it  assumes  very 
foi'iuidablc    proportions,    including    in    the    thirteenth    century 


PEWTER    SPOONS    ((11  H.IIIULL   MFSEUM). 

{By  permiision    of    thr    Lihnn-i/    ri,ninlittir    In     the 

Corporation    oj  Itir   I'lhl  nj   t.ntnl^ii.) 


['  The  second  or  third  week  after  Easter.] 

[-  Men  doing  unpaid  services  due  to  tlie  lord  as  part  of  their  rent.] 
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such  articles  as  cloths  of  fine  texture  (especially  those  which 
■were  dyed  in  grain  or  self-coloured),  silks,  furs,  jewels,  groceries 
of  all  kinds,  wax  (in  great  request  for  candles  and  seals  in  the 
court  and  monastery),  wine  (for  the  hall  or  tavern),  and  salt. 

These  various  imports  reached  the  English  seaports  b}'  The  Hanse 
several  recognised  trade-routes.  The  produce  of  the  north- 
eastern countries  of  Europe,  representing  what  may  be  called 
the  Baltic  trade,  was,  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  great  federation 
known  as  the  Hanse  (p.  523),  and  l>y  the  enterprise  of  this  bod}- 


League. 


(Bi/  ]vrmissiij 


Mv.inr.y.xh  .ii"(is  ((■'  ujhiali,  .Mtsnr.M). 

c;/"  llii-  Library  Committee  to  tin:  Ci-rjnjnitioil  of  tlic  Cilil  of  f.rmrfoii.) 


England  was  plentifully  supplied  with  furs,  tar,  and  fish — 
especially  herring.  Naturall\-  this  trade  was  directed  to  the 
north-eastern  ports  of  this  country.  Indirectly  also  there  was 
a  communication  with  the  Eiw^t  through  this  channel,  the  con- 
necting link  being  the  great  Russian  fair  of  Novgorod. 

Besides  this  general  trade  with  the  Hanse,  there  was  also 
a  considerable  trade  with  Flanders  and  with  the  North  of 
France ;  but  the  Hanse  practically  held  swa}'  from  Antwerp 
in  the  north  to  Cologne  in  the  south,  its  membei's  being  better 
known  at  a  slightly  later  date  as  the  Easterlings. 

In  another  direction  Southampton  was  the  recognised 
emporium  for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  already  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  great  Italian  republics,  whose 
citizens  monopolised  the  carrying  trade  of  the  highly  valued 
products  of  the  East.      These,  which   consisted   for   the   most 
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p:irt  in  spices,  reacheil  tAw  McditeiTaueaii  rither  by  the  Asiatic 
route  t(i  the  ports  of  Autioch  and  Trebizond,  or  through 
Egypt  to  Alexandria,  and  the  dithcukies  of  transport  entailed 
almost  prohibitive  prices.  Silks,  however,  were  the  staple 
wares  of  the  Italian  cities,  which  ])robaiily  exported  also,  like 
those  of  Flanders,  a  considerable  cpiantit}'  of  tine  cloths.  It 
is  needless  to  enlarge  npon  (he  impetus  which  this  ,Mcdi- 
tcrranean  trade  received  from  the  Crusades  dui-ing  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  on   the  opportunities   thus   offered   for  independent 

observation  and  invaluable 
experience  to  the  Northern 
nations  until  the  spirit  of 
adventure  led  them  in  turn 
to  follow  new  trade-routes  to 
the  far  East. 

After  all,  however,  furs, 
silks,  and  spices  formed  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  staple 
imports.  The  demand  for 
these  hixnries,  though  steady 
and  always  increasing,  was 
almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Conrt  and  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  whilst  the  de- 
mand for  wine  and  salt  was  of 
an  almost  national  character. 
The  projjortion  bi'tween  the  several  classes  of  imports  may 
be  most  easily  realisi'd  fi-om  the  fact  thiit  at  a  slightly  later 
date  the  collective  ]iroceeds  of  the  taxation  of  merchandise  by 
the  name  of  poundage  barely  exceeded  that  of  the  tunnage 
and  prisage  (p.  (i(i4)  of  wines.  Indeed,  the  arrival  of  the  wine 
fleet  from  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  and  from  the  Rhine 
districts,  was  an  event  almost  as  important  as  the  safe 
despatch  of  the  English  wool  fleet  to  the  Flemish   ports. 

Native  ])roducts  and  foreign  imports  being  thus  available 
lor  sale,  we  have  next  to  ascertain  the  usual  means  by  which 
this  was  effected.  From  a  vei'y  early  pcrioil  markets  had 
been  estaiilished  in  convenient  situations.  In  I)omesday  Book 
the  market  a]ipears  as  the  natural  c<implement  of  the  manorial 
econom\-,    and     in    the    thirteenth    century    few    consi(lcral)le 
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franchises  could  be  fouiul  without  this  protitahle  seigniorial 
appanage.  Three  things  were  necessary  for  the  holding  of  a 
market — a  suitable  position  in  connection  with  some  highway; 
the  grant  of  the  privilege  in  question  by  the  Crown  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil :  and  the  regulation  of  the  market  and  the 
receipt  of  the  dues  by  the  lord.  Tiie  ordinary  market  held 
on  a  certain  week-day  is  one  of  those  episodes  which  have 
ccntinued  to  be  eiracted  with  little  change  during  the  lapse 
of  centuries. 

A  far  more  impiu'tant  event  in  this  century  was  one  of  the 
great  annual  fairs,  at  which  the  entire  produce  of  the  county, 
and  the  typical  imports  also,  were  exposed  for  sale.  These 
too,  like  the  local  markets,  wore  held  imder  the  protection 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  lord.  The  risk  and 
cost  of  attending  these  meetings  must,  however,  have  been 
considerable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  we  are  told,  the 
rents  of  the  king's  farms  payable  in  kind — that  is,  in  o.xen, 
sheep,  and  grain — were  commuted  for  money-rents,  owing  to 
the  iusu]jportable  expense  of  conve\-ance  to  the  Court.  The 
roads  were  inconceivably  bad,  and  even  carriage  by  water  was 
sadly  hindered  by  the  weirs  and  other  engines  of  riparian 
owners,  against  which  a  long  strmg  of  denouncements,  from 
the  Great  Charter  onwards,  have  been  vainly  directed,  whilst 
the  apparatus  employed  was  also  exceedingly  rudimentary.  It 
has  even  been  asserted,  with  some  pi-obability,  that  the  usual 
excellence  of  imported  wines  was  merely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  superior  cpiality  would  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
journe}-. .  It  is  true  that  travelling  on  certain  roads  had 
attained  something  of  the  excellence  of  the  later  posting 
system :  for  instance,  the  recognised  stages  from  London  to 
Dover  en  rotiJe  for  Paris  and  Rome,  as  they  were  known  to 
Matthew  Paris  and  his  contemporaries :  but  although  horse- 
flesh was  cheap,  this  procedure  entailed  considerable  expense 
where  strangers  were  compelled  to  occupy  appointed  lodgings, 
and  where  tolls  and  ferries  could  not  be  circumvented.  Once 
off'  the  beaten  track,  there  was  almost  a  certt.inty  of  sm-prise 
by  the  outlaws  or  robbers  who  infested  the  wooded  gorges  and 
Jonely  heaths  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities  and  fairs. 

The  periodical  markets  of  the  villages  and  smaller  towns 
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VivYo  chieriy  ciniilnycd  tui-  L.n-al  trattic  nt'  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  prevails  to  the  present  da}'.  The  markets  of  the 
larger  towns  also  resembled  those  of  otu'  own  time,  except 
that  the  natnre  of  the  wares  and  the  nationality  of  the  sellers 
Avere  somewhat  sharply  distinguished.  In  the  case  of  Smith- 
field  Market,  for  instance,  a  thoroughly  representative  stock 
of  cattle  and  horses  ^\•as  collected  every  six  weeks.  Besides 
these  permanent  markets,  with  their  fixed  or  movable  stalls, 
goods  were  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way  beneath  the  jjro- 
jecting  pent-honses  of  the  shops,  while  some  kinds,  and 
especially  fuel  and  water,  were  hawkcil  about  the  streets  in 
carts,  as  they  are  even  to  the  present  day.  The  fair,  though 
naturally  of  less  antiijuity  than  the  market,  was,  however,  a 
far  more  distinctive  feature  of  the  commercial  life  of  the 
thirteenth  centnr}-.  This,  like  tlie  market,  was  the  perquisite 
of  some  lord ;  it  was  also  held  at  certain  dates,  but  usually 
only  once  a  year,  on  some  appropriate  feast-day.  Several  of 
the  English  fairs  enjoyetl  a  European  reputation,  but  two 
stand  (.)Ut  i'roni  among  the  rest  as  the  natural  centres  of 
English  commerce  in  the  east  and  south. 

Stourbridge  Fair  was  most  conveniently  situated  for  the 
exchange  or  cx[)ort  of  the  products  of  the  eastern  counties 
and  for  the  sale  of  the  foreign  i-ommodities  of  the  Baltic 
trade.  The  fair  was  opened  on  the  INth  of  September  and 
lasted  for  three  weeks,  being  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
'Corporation  of  Cambridge.  It  was  situated  in  the  open 
country,  and  temporary  booths  were  erected  every  year,  form- 
ing streets  which  covered  a  total  area  of  half  a  square  mile. 
The  chief  business  done  seems  to  have  been  the  sale  of  wool 
and  rl(.ith  for  exporlalicju  and  the  jiunliase  of  the  wares  of 
Hanse  merchants,  but  every  trade  and  every  nationalitv  was 
represented  in  its  numerous  streets. 

W'imliester  Fair  was  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  since  it  was  connected  with  the  great 
emporium  of  the  soutli-eastern  trade.  Southam^iton,  and  the 
liuki'd  ports  of  Lonilon  and  Saudwiib.  Here  the  fair  was 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Bishop,  In'  who.se  officers 
it  was  proclaimed  on  the  Eve  of  St.  (liles,  to  last  for  sixteen 
days.  The  site  of  the  lair  was  the  hill  ii\i  rl(.]oking  the  city, 
Avhich  was  cosered  wiili  stalls,  forming  distinct  streets,  allotted 
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ill  the  usiiai  manner  to  the  several  trades  and  natinnaUties. 
Since  it  was  an  essential  (•i)n(htion  of  tlie  holding  of  a  fair 
that  it  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  vicinity  for 
the  time  being,  the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  for  putting 
a  stop  to  unlicensed  trade  within,  certain  limits,  in  order  that 
the  profits  of  tli(^  lord  might  not  be  diminished.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  to  the  advantage  of  the  mercantile  community 
that  a  strict  police  and  a  close  supervision  over  weights  and 
measures  should  be  maintained,  and  in  return  for  these 
advantages  the  greater  nimibcr  of  merclianfs  gladly  paid  the 
heavy  entrance-toll  and  the  fees  at  the  wool-beam,  although 
cases  are  recorded  in  wliich  certain  penurious  traders  en- 
deavoured to  evadt-  these  payments  by  burrowing  under  the 
palisades  or  lingering  after  the  fair  was  at  an  end  to  conclude 
their  bargains  free  ot  registration  dues.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
fair,  there  was  a  Court  of  Pie-piowder,  so  called  because  the 
several  disputes  which  arose  were  adjudged  with  a  dispatch 
that  suited  the  convruience  of  transitory  suitors — the  men 
with  "dusty  feet"  {/linls  jHnuln's).  From  llir  fact,  however, 
that  the  cases  which  ai'ose  were  mostly  trade  disputes  and 
outside  the  narrow  purview  of  the  common  law,  a  good  deal 
of  interest  attaches  to  their  decision  by  a  jury  of  experts.  In 
this  aspect  the  merchants  made  their  own  law,  ])ut  there  was 
also  a  large  number  of  cases  which  did  not  involve  a  con- 
sideration of  "tallies"  and  "  ( iod's-peimies,"  but  merely  proof 
of  fraud  or  violence.  'I'hus  we  read  in  the  (_'ourt-Roll  of  St. 
Ives  of  a  defendant  charged  with  selling  a  ring  of  brass  for 
o.Ul,  saying  "that  the  ring  was  of  the  purest  gold,  and  that 
he  ;md  a  one-eyed  man  found  it  on  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ives,  near  the  Cross."  We  gather,  however,  that 
in  most  cases  the  Viargain  was  satisfactorily  concluded  l>y  a 
drink. 

Besides   Stourl)ridge   and   Winchester,   there  were   important 
fairs    belli    at     Boston,    St.    Ives    (Hunts),    Stamford,    Oxford,^ 
Abingdon,  St.  Edmundsbury,  Nottingham,  and  other  places. 
Growth  of  ji^g   industrial    progress   of   the    thirteenth    (■entiuy    cannot 

on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  very  considerable.  The  national 
wealth  was  still  measured  by  the  welfare  of  the  landed 
interest.  The  u'ap  betwci'u  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  Roman- 
ised  Briton  ami   the  engrafted  skill  of  the   fourteenth-century 
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artisan  is  a  very  wide  one,  but  in  some  aspects  the  thirteenth 
century  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  era  in  the  history  of 
English  industry.     If  tln'   industrial  reforms  of  the  fourteenth 

centiuy  are  regarded  as  a  new 
and  momentous  departure,  it 
cannot  be  too  carefully  re- 
membered that  almost  the 
whole  of  English  trade  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  aliens, 
;ind  that  native  enterprise  and 
adventure  toiled  painfidly  in 
the  wake  of  the  Free  Cities  of 
the  Continent,  as  the  small 
"cog"  was  outstripped  l;y  the 
si^reat  "  carrack "  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  trade.  Nay,  down  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  textile  fabrics  for  which  this  countr}-  had  long 
enjoyeci  the  highest  reputation  were  petty  industries,  supple- 
menting the  national  occupation  of  agriculture,  the  gathering 
of  that  other  harvest  of  the  sea,  and  the  feveiish  quest  of 
hidden  treasures  of  the  earth.  But  although  we  should  seek 
in  vain  m  the  thirteenth  century,  or  long  afterwards,  for  any 
English  industry  to  compare  with  the  great  factories  of 
Florence,  we  cannot  doul)t  that 
there  was  sufficient  skill  in  the 
textile  arts  to  render  the  in- 
dustry self-sufficing.  The 
clothing  of  every  lowly  and 
most  middle-class  households 
was  manufactured  at  home,  and 
this  might  be  supplemented  on 
rare  occasions  by  the  piu'chase, 
at  any .  one  of  the  great  fairs, 
of  the  fine  cloth  imported  from 
Flanders  and  Italy,  or  of  that 
substantial    product    of   the 

Anglo-Flemish    looms,   the   cloth   of  assize,   manufactured    by 
the  weavers'  guihls  in  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  England. 
For  the   most   part,  however,  the   village   crafts  were    self- 
42 
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sutiicinj;'.  In  evurv  village  woel  and  heni]i  were  ready  to  hand 
for  a  score  of  spindles,  and  the  stout  yai-n  prodneed  could  be 
woven  into  coats  and  shirts,  which  needcil  not,  in  tlie  eyes  of 
their  simple  wearers,  the  embellishments  of  scarlet  grain  or 
Flemish  madder.  The  great  nobles  hung  these  coarse  friezes 
on  their  chamber  walls:  the  king's  officers  stretched  them  on 
benches  or  on  their  Exchequer  table :  but  the  ihr,rl  and 
villein,   the   monk   and    sometimes   the   franklin,   wore   them   as 


HOPE  M  A  K  I  N  G. 
(lAiltrell  I'salter.) 

their  common  habit.  The  village  tanner  and  bontmaker  sup- 
phed  long  gaskins'  of  soft  leather  for  such  as  needed  more 
protection  than  home-made  sandals.  The  professional  hunter 
of  wolves,  cats,  or  otters,  and  even  the  humble  molecatcher, 
supjilied  a  head-covering  for  those  who  did  not  go  bare-headed 
by  choice  :  and  the  second  great  want  of  Nature  was  provided 
for  the  village  resident.  For  other  than  the  textile  arts  the 
smith  was  a  recognised  institution  in  every  village,  and  possibly 
a  carpenter  for  the  construction  of  ploughs  and  carts.  Even 
the  ropes  of  hair  or  hemp  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  harness  were  home-made  ;  but  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  and  barrels  was  somewhat  mure  local.  For  the 
building  of   a    chundi    or   castle,  carpenters   and  masons    were 

['  A  sort  of  loose  leather  trjusers.j 
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imported  from  a  distance,  lilce  tlie  stone  and  shingles  and 
lead  with  which  they  worked ;  but  the  peasant  erected  his 
own  wattled  cabin,  just  as  the  sherift's  men  could  build  the 
local  gaol  with  saplings  from  the  king's  forest.  Finally,  the 
mill  under  the  lord's  control  is  another  instance  of  a  self- 
suthcing  industry.  Here  all  the  tenants  were  virtually  com- 
pelled to  grind  their  corn,  and  the  mill  was  consequently  a 
iiayinc  concern   from   the   date    of    Domesday  survey   down   to 


A      W  1  X  D  M  I  L  L. 
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comparatively  modern  times.  At  the  same  time  we  mav 
recognise  a  growing  regard  for  the  value  of  even  home-made 
cloth  as  an  article  of  sale  at  the  local  markets  and  fairs,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  native  supply  of  this  article  was  rather 
the  surplus  of  a  domestic  manufacture  than  the  regular  output 
of  the  trade  communities  in  the  towns. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  position  of  the  English  The 
towns  assured.  Their  prosperity  had  been  already  guaranteed  '^°^"i^ 
by  the  acquisition  of  their  charters  in  the  twelfth.  The  town 
was  naturally  the  industrial  centre  of  a  district  and  a  unit  ot 
the  industrial  trade  of  the  nation.  In  England,  as  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  the  bulk  of  trade  as  we  now  imderstand 
the  term,  was  carried  on  in  the  towns.     These,  from  the  early 
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part  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  olitaineil  in  certaiia  favoured 
instances  very  necessary  and  advantageous  privileges  for  the 
purpose,  which  were  expressed  in  charters  enabling  them  to 
render  an  account  of  their  own  farms  or  assessments  payable 
at  the  Exchf([uer.  In  addition  to  this  concession,  which  secured 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise,  llie 
citizens  obtained  at  several  times  the  virtual  privilege  of  self- 
government  and  also  a  general  exemption  from  vexatious  suits 
and  arbitrary  tolls  outside  their  own  cities.  For  example,  the 
citizens  of  Li:)ndon  were  free  of  toll  at  the  fair  of  Winchester 
if  they  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  within  a  reasonable 
date.  Still  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  civic  com- 
munity was  the  recognition  of  the  status  of  tlie  guiId-mer<-lKint. 
THe  In    very    early    times    societies    had    existed    for    .social    and 

Guiids*"'  religious  intercourse,  and  for  the  ensurance  of  nuitual  responsi- 
bility in  the  police  system  of  the  country.  Tliese  were 
gradually  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  trade :  and  having  thus 
obtained,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  legal  status  on  the  strength  of 
their  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Church  and  State,  they 
collectively  assumed  the  general  control  of  trade  as  the  Guild- 
Merchant.  This  body  possessed  a  central  establishment  or 
guildhall,  with  officers  and  bye-laws,  while  outside  the  in- 
fluence of  the  guild  itself  the  machineiy  of  municipal  govern- 
ment was  availalile  for  the  common  niterests  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens.  The  trade  <if  the  country  was,  therefore, 
not  only  essentially  numici[iul  in  character,  Imt,  more  than 
this,  it  was  inter-municipal — that  is  to  say,  the  guild-brethren 
of  one  city  were  adnutted  on  a  common  footing  to  the  trade 
])rivileges  of  another  city,  and  they  were  presumably  responsible 
for  the  behaviour  and  liabilities  of  each  other,  as  they  cer- 
tainlv  relieved  the  necessities  of  their  poorer  members.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  may  thus  be  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a  great  family  of  traders  with  a  common  policy 
and  objects ;  but  as  the  family  increased,  the  poor  relations 
and  strantrers  forminsf  the  m-eat  class  of  the  artisans  who  had 
long  enjoyed  a  more  or  less  independent  recognition  in  the 
craft-guilds,  legalised  by  the  (_'rown  since  tlie  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  were  induceil  at  length  to  adopt  a  sj'stem  of 
government  amongst  themselves  with  the  object  of  regulating 
their  own  work — not  necessarily  with  the  intention  of  wresting 
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exclusive  luunicipalit}-,  Imt  merely  that  their  interests  might 
no  longer  be  overlooked  in  \.\w.  government  of  a  greater  city. 
It  is  not  very  evident,  however,  that  the  industries  even  of 
the  towns  were  ver\'  ex- 
tensive or  flourishing 
during  this  period.  It  is 
true  that  these  townsmen 
were  presumably  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had 
flocked  together  at  .suun' 
convenient  site  for  piu'- 
poses  of  trade  from  a  very 
earlv  time;  but  of  thesi 
some  might  be  merchants, 
or  even  landed  proprietors, 
and  others  were  mere 
salesmen  of  imported 
wares,  who  lived  chiefly  b\- 
the  custom  of  the  Court  or 
of  the  civic  aristocracy. 
Tiie    most    successful    and 

enterprising  of  any  were  the  Jews,  and  the  most  skilful  of  the 
true  artisans  were  of  Flemish  extraction.  However,  we  do  find 
hei'e  a  considerable  population  of  artisans  representing  every 
known  trade,  though  only  such  craft-guilds  as  are  returned  in 
the  Pipe  Rolls  need  be  con.sidered  as  of  much  importance.  These 
include  the  weavers,  who  were  established  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns,  the  fullers,'  the  bakers,  with  others — such  as 
tlie  loriners-  and  the  cordwainers.'*  The  goldsmiths  were  in 
high  repute,  bu.t  artistic  metal  work  like  armour  seems  to 
have  been  usually  imported.  A  very  large  provision  of  war- 
like gear,  together  with  silks,  tra|)pings,  pavilions,  girdles,  and 
fine  cloths,  was,  however,  made  for  the  king's  use  every  year 
by  the  shei'iffs  of  London  and  iliddlesex;  and  these  at  least 
ma}'  have  been  manufactured  in  the  city,  since  they  figiu'e 
indiscriminately  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  with  undoul)ted  native 
products.  We  certainly  read  of  a  shield-maker  (at  York)  and 
of  a   saddler  who  were   fined   for   selling   arms   to    the  king's 

['  Cloth-Hiiishers,  who  pressed  and  faced  the  cloth.     -  .Saddlers.     •'  Bootmakers.] 
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enemies  as  early  as  the  great  rebellion  of  1178— !•■.  and  slightly 
earlier,  merchants  of  Gloucester  were  forbidden  to  e(iui})  the 
English  adventurers  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In  the 
reign  of  John  we  have  a  list  of  nearly  thirty  towns  in  which 
a  trade  in  dyed  cloths  had  been  carried  on  for  half  a  centuiy. 
Indeed,  the  very  arrangements  of  the  medieval  shop  were 
made  with  a  view  to  manufactiu-e  on  the  premises,  the 
dwelling-chamber  Ijeing  in  the  upper  storey,  over  an  apart- 
ment used  as  a  workshop,  the  gootls  being  exposed  for  sale  on 
a  bench  beneath  the  overhanging  porch.  It  was  a  feature  of 
these  urban  industries  that  the  respective  crafts  were  brought 
together  each  in  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  just  as  we 
have  seen  them  grouped  in  the  temporarj-  stalls  of  the  great 
provincial  fairs,  and  this  arrangement  much  facilitated  the 
close  supervision  that  was  exercised  by  the  guild  officers  over 
the  quality  and  workmanship  of  the  wares. 
^re^ign  'phc    Norman     Conquest     effected     no     more     nuMuentous 

course.  change  in  the  social  condition  of  this  country  than  l>y  open- 
ing English  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  west  and  south  of 
Europe.  Hitherto  English  commerce  had  been  of  the  north, 
piratical,  imtil  the  civilisation  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
and  the  humanising  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  caused  a 
temporary  depression  in  barbarian  enterprise.  The  beneHi'ial 
effect  of  Continental  influences  was  ultimately  attained  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  internumicipal  trade  of  the 
great  Eree  Cities  of  Europe  had  begun  to  have  full  play. 
Then  the  natiu'al  wealth  of  the  land,  formerly  the  teuq)ting 
prey  of  northern  freebooters  and  for  long  past  the  vaunt  oi 
native  chroniclers,  began  to  be  gradually  realised  by  the  in- 
telligent nations  of  the  south.  However,  it  was  not  between 
nations  that  the  new  conditions  of  conunerce  were  established, 
but  amony  cities.  The  Cermans  were  merchants  of  (.'ologne 
or  of  Handjurg,  and  they  were  not  only  the  Emperor's  men 
but  also  members  of  the  German  guild,  which  had  its  Hanse- 
houses  in  several  of  the  chief  Pjiiglisli  cities.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  citizen  merchants  of  the  great  Italian  repulilics 
or  the  States  of  Elanders.  Such  a  title  as  "  merchant  of 
France "  was  never  heard  of  at  the  time,  but  there  were 
merchants  of  (Jaseony,  and  a  swarm  of  hardy  fishermen  from 
the  Norman  and  Breton  seaports,  with  whom  the  men  of  the 
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Cinque  Ports  waged  deadly  war  iur  the  sovereignty  of  the 
narrow  seas,  from  the  days  of  Huliert  de  Burgh  to  those  of 
Stephen  de  Penchester.  On  the  wliole,  however,  the  amenities 
of  commei'cial  intercourse  were  faithfully  observed,  (iermans, 
Northmen,  (iascons,  and  Lombards  receiving  valuable  privi- 
leges in  tlieir  English  factories,  and  English  citizens  claiming 
equal  protection  for  their  own  guild-brethren  in  foreign  ports. 
In  one  aspect  we  observe  the  rcno\ation  of  the  earlier  trade 
with  northern  lands  ^\hich  centred  in  the  elaborate  organisa- 
tion of  the  Hanse  towns;  in  another  aspect  intercourse  with 
Rome  and  the  Crusading  movement  brought  England  into 
commerce  with  the  Mediterranean  states.  In  both  directions 
we  benefited  by  inexhaustible  markets  for  our  wool  and  other 
exported  products,  and  perhaps  equally  by  the  well-earned 
comfort  afforded  by  soft  raiment  and  fragrant  spices  Again, 
there  was  another  sort  of  commerce  imparted  to  us  from  the 
Continent — namel}',  that  wiiich  was  invidiously  conducted  by 
the  Jewish  and  Flemish  I'esidents. 

From  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Conquest  itself  commerce  Reguia 
had  been — nominally,  at  least — under  the  control  of  the  Trade. 
Crown.  This  Ave  can  gather  from  the  Saxon  laws,  and  this 
still  continued  to  be  no  less  necessar}' "  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  real  or  fancied  interests  of  law  and  order  and 
generally  for  the  national  weltare.  Traders  misfht  be  at  this 
date,  as  they  were  invariably  in  later  times,  classified  according 
to  their  respective  status  as  natives,  aliens,  and  denizens — all 
of  whom  were  subject,  in  the  first  place,  to  certain  exactions, 
and  secondly  to  certain  restraints  imposed  by  the  Crown. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  imperial  side  of  the  subject,  as 
distinct  from  the  municipal  or  local,  which  has  hitherto 
engaged  our  attention.  The  origin  of  the  royal  prerogative 
herein  may  jDerhaps  be  traced  from  the  tribal  contributions  in 
support  of  the  kingly  state,  which  took  the  later  forms  of 
purveyance,  pre-emption,  prisage  and  butlerage,  dismes,  and 
finally   Customs.'      But   however   this    may   be,   we   find    fhat 

['  Purveyance  was  the  rig-ht  to  impress  carriag'es  and  horses  for  tlie  con- 
veyance of  the  kinij's  household  or  goods ;  pre-emption,  the  riglit  to  purchase 
provisions,  etc.,  for  his  household  at  an  appraised  price.  Dismes  (tli.riemi':<, 
tenths)  were  an  early  form  of  customs.  On  prirage  and  butlerage  sn-  the 
text.  Dowell.  "  History  of  Taxes  and  Taxation,"  gives  much  valuable  infor- 
mation ou  these  taxes.] 
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from  tlic  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  onwards  a  regular 
scale  of  dues  was  levied  at  the  out]iorts.  Similar  (hies  were 
also  exacted  by  seigniorial  and  nnmicipal  franchises,  hut  these 
depended  in  turn  upon  a  grant  from  the  Crown.  London, 
Siindwieh,  Southampton,  antl  Boston  were  earlv  centres  for 
the  collection  of  the  king's  (Customs,  which  were  usually 
accounted  for  hy  the  Chamherlains  until  the  ap]iointment  of 
collectors  and  controllers  under  Edward  I.  Wine  was  an 
especial]  sul)jcct  of  taxation,  native  merchants  being  liable  to 
supply  one  or  two  tuns  from  before  and  behind  the  mast, 
according  to  the  sizi'  of  the  vessel,  at  a  low  price  to  the 
king's  ptu'veyors.  In  the  same  way  aliens  paid  a  toll  of  two 
shillings  on  every  tun,  known  as  the  butlerage  :  this  and  the 
above  toll  in  kind — or  pi-isage,  as  it  was  called — being  collected 
by  the  King's  Butler.  As  the  average  wholesale  price  of  wine 
during  this  period  was  verv  low,  the  native  trader  was  more 
favourably  treated  than  the  alien,  who  was  often  liable  to 
arbitrary  purveyance.  But  when  the  value  of  wine  was 
trebled  in  the  next  centmy,  the  former  was  a  loser  by  the 
composition  which  he  obstinately  clung  to,  while  the  latter 
benefited  largely  by  the  old  rate  of  butlerage  as  linally  settled 
in  lo03.  During  three  years  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  learn  that  1,455  tuns  of  pri.se  wines  were  taken 
at  London  and  Sandwi'h  alime.  As  each  tun  mav  be  taken 
to  represent  an  average  cargo  of  twenty  casks,  the  average 
annual  importation  to  these  linked  ports  was  about  10,000 
tuns. 

The  Customs  or  duties  on  other  articles  of  merchandise 
usually  took,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  form  nf  a  tenth  or  ritteenth.  In  the 
reign  of  John  we  find  a  fitteenth  regularly  levied  at  all  the 
outports  of  England,  of  which  as  manv  as  i'rom  tliirty  to 
forty  make  returns,  the  total  amounting  to  about  £5,000. 
But  considerable  as  is  the  revenue  which  is  thus  accounted 
for  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  period,  it  is  possible  that 
a  still  larger  profit  was  realised  by  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
prerogative  in  the  restraint  of  trade. 

The  nature  of  these  exactions  may  be  gathered  ti-tii]i  the 
Chancery  Rolls,  from  which  it  apjiears  that  large  fines  were 
paid    by    divers    merchants    fur    licences    to    trade — namely,    to 
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export  woad,  wool,  and  leather,  as  well  as  corn  and  other 
provisions  from  England,  or  tor  safe-conducts  and  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  merchandise  throughout  the  king's 
dominions,  free  of  arbitrary  prises  and  tolls.  These  fines  were 
natiu'ally  most  frequently  paid  by  foreign  merchants,  and  they 
varied  from  a  sum  of  four  thousand  marks  to  a  present  of  a 
palfrey  or  hawk.  In  spite  of  the  well-known  article  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  restraint  of  trade  and  the  exactions  which  accom- 
panied it  were  continued  with  little  intermission  down  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  a  fixed  tariff  at  the  outports, 
coupled  with  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  English  commerce. 


There   are   no   signs   ot   the   contmucd   residence    ot   Jews   m  josefh 

JACOBS. 
The  Jew3 


England   before  the   Coiujuest.      The  only  references   to    them  ■Jacobs. 


in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  are  in  the  Church  codes,  in  which 
they  may  have  been  inserted  by  mere  process  of  copying 
from  the  Continental  codes.  If  the  Jews  came  here  at  all  it 
was  for  purpo.ses  of  the  slave  trade,  of  which  they  held  the 
monopoly  at  the  time.  It  is  thus  possible  that  England 
owes  indirectly  to  these  (iallo-Jewish  visitors  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  owing  to  the  celebrated  incident  in  the 
market-place  of  Rome.  l!ut  apart  from  such  visits  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  Jews  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  it  is 
difHcidt  to  see  what  they  could  have  done  here,  considering 
their  position. 

The  position  of  the  Jew  in  a  medieval  State  was  entirely  Forced 
dotermined  by  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Church  towards  yjj,°^gg 
the  Jews  on  the  one  haml  and  towards  all  capitalism  on 
the  other.  As  .soon  as  the  Church  began  to  influence  the 
legislation  of  the  State,  it  took  efficient  measures  to  exclude 
Jews,  and  indeed  all  heretics,  from  the  exercise  of  any  public 
office  by  associating  the  reception  to  office  with  oaths  ot  a 
distinctly  Christian,  and  indeed  orthodox,  character.  The 
right  of  holding  public  office  granted  to  Jews  by  the  Pagan 
Empire  was  taken  away  by  the  Justinian  code,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  they  had 
gradually  been  excluded  from  every  reputable  sphere  of  life. 
Industry  was  in  the  liands  of  the  guilds,  which  were  religious 
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confraternities  as  well  as  tradcs-uniiuis :  a.^'riculturc  was  con- 
nected with  the  Foiulal  System,  which  involved  niakiiii^'  homage 
witli  C'hristian  oaths  cm  taking  a  farm,  and  the  higher  func- 
tions of  the  State  in  nnniicipalities  and  governments  were 
equally  connected  with  Christian  inauguration  oaths.  It  would 
have  Licen  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  exist  in  any  Christian 
State  except  for  the  attitude  <if  the  Chun-li  towards  capitalism. 
Usury.  Basing  itself  on  the  Vulgate  mistranslation  of  Luke  vi.  35, 

the  Church  regarded  all  addition  of  interest  in  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  as  directly  jirohilnted  li\-  the  (iospel,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  a  (Christian.  By  this  means  all  support 
of  enterprise  by  capital  was  rendered  disre])utalile.  But  the 
Jews  were  not  affected  by  this  view  of  the  Chnrrh,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  perform  an  important  function  in  the 
variovLS  medieval  States  of  Christendom,  as  they  emerged 
economically  from  the  stage  of  fiarter.  It  is  accordingly  with 
the  emergence  of  England  from  this  stage  that  we  first  tind 
certain  evidence  of  the  domicile  of  .lews  in  this  country. 
William  of  Mahnesbiuy  states  that  Jews  were  brought  over 
by  the  Conqueror  from  Kouen,  and  there  is  nn  reason  to 
distrust  his  assertion.  We  have,  however,  oul\-  a  few  refer- 
ences to  them  before  the  country  became  settled  under 
Henry  II.  A  friendly  disputation  of  a  Jew  from  the  Iihine 
Provinc<>s  with  Gilbert  (Ji'ispin,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the 
alleged  martyrdom  of  St.  William  of  Norwich  in  1144,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  later,  are  the  chief  events  of  interest 
of  which  we  have  any  trace.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
rulers  of  England  had  already  begun  to  make  use  of  their 
Jews  as  sponges  to  collect  money  for  the  Koyal  Treasiu'w 
since  wc  find  both  Jlaud  and  Stephen  s(pieezing  financial 
support  out  of  the  ( >xford  Jews.  It  is  also  e.xiremcly  improb- 
able that  the  large  building  activity  of  the  Norman  nobles 
during  the  disturbed  reign  of  Stephen,  whirh  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  erection  ot  over  1,100  castles,  was  effected 
without  resort  to  Jewish  "usurv"  (p.  474). 
TheJews  But    it    was   under    Henry  II.    that    the    o^ieratioiis    of    the 

Crown.  Jews  first  became  extensive.  His  biographers  noticed  that  he 
had  "  lavoiu'cd  more  than  was  right  a  people  treacherous  and 
unfriendly  to  Christians,  namely,  the  Jewish  usurers,  because 
of   the  Lrreat  advaiitajj'cs  which   lie  saw  were   to    be    had    from 
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their  usuries."  The  advantages  ho  was  enabled  to  draw  tVoni 
the  Jews  were  due  to  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the 
Church  doctrine  of  "  usury."  The  personalty  of  every  usurer 
as  such  reverted  or  "  became  escheat  to "  the  king  on  his 
death.  This  jn'inciple  was  equally  applied  to  such  Christians 
as  braved  public  opinion  by  lending  money  on  interest.  But 
with  the  .lows  it  was  in  perpetual  application,  for  the  reason 
that  their  pnijiorty  could  only  be  acrjuired  by  usury.  Hence 
arose  a  genera!  presumption,  which  was  even  inserted  into 
the    so-called    laws    of  Edward    tlie  Confessor,   that    '■  the    Jev/s 


^•^m 
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O.VEICATUBE   OF    ISAAC    OF   XORWICII,    l'l:03I    .IX    E.VtllUnEIl    HULL. 
{ICemril  Office.) 


themselves,  and  all  theirs,  belong  to  the  king."  And  this 
seems  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  king  demanded  money 
from  the  Jews  on  almost  e\ery  possible  occasion.  Fines  were 
claimed  from  the  Jews  for  wardship  or  marriage,  for  law 
proceedings,  for  the  right  to  recover  debts,  to  have  residence 
with  the  good-will  of  the  king,  to  have  partnership,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  act  which  involved  contract  or  conflict  with 
others.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  king  claimed  fines  from 
his  Christian  subjects,  who  might  equally,  therefore,  be  termed 
his  "  chattels "  as  much  as  the  Jews.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  special  reason  why  the  king  would  be  more  chary  in  enter- 
mg  upon  possession  of  a  deceased  Jew's  goods  than  in  the 
case  of  those  of  a  deceased  Christian  usurer.  While  the 
capital  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Jew,  it  could  be  multi- 
plied indetiniteiy  by  being  lent  out  on  interest,  whereas  the 
king    as    a    good    Christian    could    not    make    this    use    of    the 
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money.  Hence  it  was  custoiiiary  for  the  king  to  allow  a 
Jew's  estate  to  pass  to  his  heirs,  merely  exacting  a  fine  for 
the  privilege,  amounting  as  a  rule  to  a  third  of  the  estate. 

-Meanwhile  Jews,  with  the  favour  of  the  king,  had  begun 
to  organise  themselves  into  what  was  sidistantially  a  great 
hanking  association.  As  soon  as  the  country  became  settled 
after  the  disorders  of  .Stephen's  reign,  we  find  tliem  s])reading 
into  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  then  the  most  po])U- 
lons  parts  of  England.  A  few  of  the  most  prominent  Jewish 
financiers    in    the    centres    of   industry,  as  Jurnet  of   Xorwirh, 

Isaac  of  London,  and  especially 
Aaron  of  Lincoln,  began  to  ad- 
vance money  to  tiie  king  on  the 
security  of  the  firms  (p.  64(1)  of 
tlie  different  counties  in  which 
.lews  lived,  the  sheriffs  doubtless 
jia^ing  the  amounts  to  the  local 
•Jews  acting  as  the  agents  of  the 
larger  capitalists.  At  least  we 
have  evidence  of  such  agencies 
being  ernjjloyed  in  the  case  of 
private  debtors. 

Owing  to  this  concentration 
of  Jewish  capital  and  its  dis- 
semination through  the  cotmties 
by  means  of  agents,  the  higher 
clergy  and  tlie  lesser  barons — 
who  were  tlie  only  jiersons  in 
the  kingdom  who  made  uuich 
u.se  of  actual  cash — were  enabled  to  obtain  money  for  building 
operations  or  legal  charges:  but  they  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  the  accommodation.  The  least  that  Richard  of  Anesty  paid 
was  2d.  a  week  in  tlie  jxiund — that  is,  about  4o  per  cent,  per 
annum  :  wliile  a  groat  in  the  pound  per  week — that  is,  about 
<SG  per  cent,  per  annum — was  by  no  means  uncommon.  We 
can  easily  understand  how  oppressive  even  a  small  debt  might 
become  after  a  few  years'  accumulation  at  this  enormoua 
interest.  Jocelyn  of  Bracelonde  gives  an  interesting  example 
of  the  process  as  it  applied  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds, 
though,  curiously  enough,  the  largest  creditor  of  the  Abbey  was 
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a  Christian,  William  Fitz  Isabel,  who  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  claimed  interest;  but  Jocelyn  explains  how  a  debt  of 
£26  13s.  4d.  to  Benedict  the  Jew,  of  Norwich,  had  grown  in 
a  few  years  to  £880.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  to  the 
debtor's  interest  to  let  the  debt  mount  up  rather  than  to 
pay  it  oft';  for,  if  the  Jew  died,  his  estate  as  that  of  a  usurer 
fell  into  the  liands  of  the  king,  wlio  might  be  induced  to 
cancel  the  debt  for  a  nuich  smaller  siun.  From  this  point  of 
view  usury  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bet  on  the  Jew's  life. 

An  intei-esting  example  of  this  occurs  among  the  opera- 
tions of  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
financier  among  the  English  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century-.  He 
appears  to  have  made  a  speciality-  of  advancing  moneys  to 
abbey's ;  he  boasted,  for  example,  that  but  for  him  St.  Alban 
woidd  have  had  no  roof  over  his  head.  When  he  died,  in 
1186,  nine  Cistercian  nionasteries  of  Yorkshire  were  indebted  to 
hnn  to  the  enormous  extent  of  over  G,400  marks.  But,  thotigh 
Aaron  left  several  sons,  the  kina:  seized  the  whole  of  his  estate, 
both  treasure  and  debts.  'J'he  treasure  was  lost  as  it  was 
being  carried  over  to  Dieppe,  but  the  debts  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  were  so  extensive  as  to  need  a  special 
branch  of  the  Trea.sur3-  called  "  Aaron's  Exchequer  "  lor  many 
years  to  come.  Sixteen  years  after  his  death  the  outstanding 
debts  of  Aaron's  Exchequer  amounted  to  £15,000,  so  that  w'e 
may  conjecture  that  his  whole  estate  anioimted  to  at  least  the 
king's  annual  income,  wduch  ma}'  be  put  down  at  about 
£35,000  at  this  period.  Among  the  debts  which  fell  into  the 
king's  hands  was  that  of  the  Cistercian  monasteries  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  deed  is  still  extant  in  which  Richard  I.  releases 
them  for  a  fine  of  only  1,000  marks,  scarcely  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  debt. 

This  windfall  nuist  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Treasiuy  The 
officials  to  the  potentialities  of  Jewish  usury  as  a  reserve  fund,  t^^g'^ana 
The  massacres  which  occur)-ed  on  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  their 
showed  them  on  what  a  precarious  tenure  the  Jews  held  their 
wealth.     These  emevtc^  at  London,  Lynn,  Bury,  Stamford,  and 
\orV  were   due   to  some  extent  to  the  rise  of   the  Crusading 
sjjirit  in  England,  which   would   naturally  lead   the   crowd   to 
attack    the   enemies   of  Christ  at  home   before   fighting   them 
abroad.      But  at  York  we  have   evidence  that  the    attack   on 
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the  .lews  was  organised  by  a  set  of  nobles  deeply  in  debt  to 
tile  Jews,  and  the  tinal  act  of  the  tragedy  was  to  burn  the 
proofs  of  their  indebtedness  in  York  Minster.  As  the  holders 
of  the  debts  had  been  slain,  the  debts  themselves  had  become 
the  property  of  the  king,  and  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
such  large  losses  Richard,  on  his  return  in  llil-J-,  organised  the 
English  Jew)-y  in  siu/h  a  way  as  to  keep  a  record  of  all  its 
transactions.  The  Ordinances  of  the  Jewry  made  arrangements 
by  whirli  all  the  jiroperty  of  the  Jews,  including  their  debts, 
shoidd  be  registered,  and  provided  that  a  transcript  of  all  their 
transactions  in  future  should  be  kept  by  royal  officials.  Further, 
two  Wardens  or  Justiciars  of  the  Jews  were  appointed,  before 
whom  all  disputes  about  Jewish  debts  should  be  heard ;  while 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole  Eno-lish 
Jewry  was  organised  m  its  relation  to  the  Crown  in  a  special 
branch  of  the  Treasury  knov/n  as  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews. 
Henceforth  they  were  entirely  at  the  king's  mercj',  since  he 
kept  their  business  books  for  them. 

<  )tl!rr  circumstances  besides  this  helped  to  make  their  con- 
dition (piite  different  in  the  thirteenth  century  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  twelfth.  In  the  twelfth  century  thev  had 
formed  part  of  the  upper  classes  and  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, Norman  French.  Their  transactions  were  mainh'  with 
the  barons  and  the  abbots,  and  only  indirectly  affected  the 
coimnon  people,  who  lived  ahnost  entirely  by  barter,  and  had 
no  reason  to  resort  to  Jews  for  money.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  London  was  the  chief  French-speaking  city  in  West 
Europe,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  extensive  Angevin  Empire. 
Jewish  capital  liad.  therefore,  a  very  large  field  for  its  opera- 
tions. Henry  II.  was,  besides,  no  friend  of  the  Church,  the 
chief  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Jews,  and  their  position 
under  him   was  an  exceptionally  favourable  one. 

We  find  this  favourable  condition  of  affairs  reflected,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  Hebrew  literature  of  I^nglish  Jews.  AVhereas  in 
the  thirteentli  centuiy  we  know  only  of  an  insignificant  poet, 
Meir  of  Norwich;  a  codifier  of  Jewish  ritual,  Jacob  ben  Jehuda 
of  London;  and  a  legal  authority,  Moses  of  London;  in  the 
twelfth  century,  recent  research  has  revealed  tlie  names  of 
over  twenty  Jewish  authors,  some  of  considerable  merit  and 
impi>rtani/e.     In   particular,  the  study  of   the  ^Massora,  or   text 
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of  the  Scrijnun's,  was  especially  iirevalent  aiiioiig'  the  English 
JeAvs,  and  led  to  the  compilation  of  an  important  Hebrew 
(irammar  by  Sanuiel  of  Bristol,  which  was  tbllowed  by  a  still 
more  extensive  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  'The  Onyx  Book," 
by  Moses  ben  Isaac  of  London.  The  chief  Anylo-.Iewish  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  was  Berachyah  Nakdan, 
known  as  Benedict  le  Punctenr  of  Oxford,  whose  "  Fox  Fables" 
resemble  those  of  Marie  de  France,  and  were  probabl}'  derived 
from  the  same  source.     He  was  also  the  translat<ir  into  Hebrew 
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of  Adelard's  "  (.^)ua'stiones  Naturales"  (p.  500),  and  a  French 
work  on  Mineralogy,  and  a  "  Connnentary  on  Job  "  by  him  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Cambridge.  Outside  Spain  no 
such  important  works  wei-e  produced  by  any  European  Jews 
at  this  period,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,  the  most  distinguished  aiuhor  of  his  time 
and  the  original  t^if  Browning's  Bahhi  Ben  Ezia,  visited  England 
in  n.")8. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the   thirteenth   centtu-}'  the   con-  The  Jews 
dition  of   the  Jews   in   England   changed    considerably   for   the  Thineentt 
worse.      Throughout    their  history,  Jews  have    always    suflered  Century, 
the  most  where  and  when   the   central    authority  was  wealcest. 
John    and    Hemy  III.  had    less   power   to    protect    their  Jews 
than    Henry    11..    and    more    reason    to    squeeze    them.      John 
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had  liiiiiself  licen  a  debtor  to  the  Jews,  and  was,  perhaps, 
intlueneed  bv  jiersonal  t'eehngs  in  the  harsli  attitude  he  ttiok 
towards  them,  while  Henry  III.  added  religions  antipathy  to 
his  pressing  need  of  money  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.  Both  were  enabled  to  work  their  will  on  English 
Jewry  by  means  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  which  placed 
all  Jewish  transactions  under  the  royal  control,  and  pi'actically 
made  the  English  king  the  arch-usurer  of  his  kingdom.  This 
was  recognised  both  by  the  barons,  who  inserted  a  clause  in 
Magna  Charta  to  restrict  it.  and  by  the  Church  dignitaries,  who 
from  time  to  time  remonstrated  with  the  king  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  uniioly  gain. 

The   Excheinier   of  the  Jews   was   the  visible   and   constitu- 
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tional  sign  nf  this  partnership  of  king  and  Jewry.  This  had 
its  headquarters  at  Westminster,  where  were  stored  up  the 
Jewish  deeds  or  ".Starrs,"  which  are  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  Star  Chandier.  The  enrolment  of  Jewish  in- 
debtedness took  place  at  certain  specified  towns  throughout 
the  southern  and  western  counties,  where  "  arcliae,"  or  chests, 
were  kept.  These  were  guarded  by  two  Jewish  and  two 
(_'liristian  secretaries,'  wlu)  kept  charge  of  a  third  copy  of 
all  the  deeds  of  the  Jews,  tln'  other  two  being  kejJt  by  the 
Jewish  creditor  and  the  Christian  debtor.     No  debt  was  recoo'- 

o 

nised  by  the  Law  Courts  the  record  of  which  was  not  kept 
in  one  of  these  chests.  Whenever  the  king  desired  to  obtain 
a    tallage-    from     his    Jews,    a    list    of    the    contents    of    these 

['  Tcc'hnicall,v  c;ille<l  chirographtTs  (writers),  becau.'^i-  tlu'.v  fiifjrossed  the 
requisite  copies  of  tlie  deeds  on  parcliinent.] 

[-  Tallage  (^French,  tdiUdiji;  ••cuttin.sr""),  a  tax  cir  tribute,  more  especially 
imposed  b,v  the  kin^s  on  their  own   tenants  or  depemiants. j 
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chests  \v;is  sent  out  from  the  tweuty-six  loeul  depositaries, 
and  at  once  he  was  enabled  to  estimate  what  resources  the 
■whole  Jewry  possessed  to  meet  his  demands.  The  amounts 
thus  obtained  were  often  very  large :  for  the  Saladin  tribute, 
Henry  II.  obtained  £60,000  as  a  quarter  of  Jewish  chattels, 
against  .£70,000  yielded  as  a  tenth  bj'  the  rest  of  England. 
From  this,  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  Jews  possessed  no 
less    than    a   quarter   of  the   whole    movable   propert}'   of  the 
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kingdom.  In  1210,  John  imposed  a  tallage  of  no  less  than 
60,000  marks,  and  inqirisoncd  all  the  Jews  of  Kngland  until 
they  had  ])aid  it.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  used  the 
novel  torture  of  tooth-drawing  to  extract  his  (piota  from  a 
recalcitrant  Jew  of  Bristol.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  on 
the  average,  John  and  Henry  III.  obtained  at  least  £o,000 
per  annum  from  tallages  alone,  not  to  mention  the  fines  and 
escheats,  which  came  from  the  Jews,  as  from  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  though,  probal)ly,  in  larger  proportions.  Altogether, 
it  is  probable  the  Royal  Treasury  obtained  about  one-tenth 
of  its   income    from    the  Jews,  or  rather   from    their    debtors, 

43 
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vfho  were,  ut  roursr,  luaiuly  the  Liaron.s  unci  their  vetainers, 
since  land  was  almost  the  only  security  which  could  be  offered 
to  the  Jew.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Jews  had  against 
thcni,  throughout  the  thirteentli  century,  the  whole  power  of 
the  baronage.  The  barons  elaimed  in  1244  the  right  to 
appoint  one  of  the  two  Justiciars  of  the  Jews,  so  that  they 
might  sliare  with  the  king  the  control  of  the  Jewr}- :  and 
one  of  the  complaints  which  led  to  the  liarons'  War  was 
that  the  Jews  liandcd  nver  their  bonds  and  the  lands  ])!edged 
for  them  to  some  of  the  greater  barons,  who  tlms  imitated 
the  king  in  beconung  sleeping  partners  in  the  Jewish  usury. 
During  the  liarons'  Wnr,  the  Jewries  of  Lond<in,  Cambridge, 
Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Southampton,  and  Worcester  were  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
indebtedness.  So,  too,  the  towns,  when  obtaining  their  charters, 
endeavoured  to  minimise  the  royal  influence  by  stipulating  that 
no  Jew  cmild  hencrforth  reside  within  their  precincts,  and  in 
1245  a  general  decree  was  issued  contining  the  Jews  to  those 
towns  in  which  "  archae  '  were  kept. 

Owing  to  this  strict  supervision  on  the  iiart  of  the  FJx- 
checjuer,  and  the  restrictions  on  their  business  by  the  loss  of 
free  domicile  in  the  (;ities,  the  Jews  became  rapidly  itupover- 
ished  tiiwai'ds  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centiuy.  In  1253, 
Elyas,  their  Pri'sbyter,  or  (Jhief  Rabbi,  declared  in  imiiassioned 
terms  that  their  life  was  no  longer  tolerable,  and  begged  for 
permission  for  the  whole  Jewry  to  leave  England  and  seek  the 
protection  of  some  prince  who  had  bowels  oi  compassion.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  king  had  now  other  resources 
from  which  he  could  extract  money:  he  v.-as  referring  to  the 
important  competitors  in  money-lending  who  existed  in  the 
Italian  tinancit'rs,  at  that,  time  extending  their  business  in 
North  Etu'ope,  with  tln'  eonnivaiiee  and  often  tlie  protection 
of  the  Papal  ( 'onrt. 

The  Jews  Meanwhile    the    ("hurch    liad    been   doiuLf   evervtbing   in  its 

and  the  ,  .  ,  ,      .  ,■     i        t  '  ■  \       i  '         i     i 

Church.       [xnver    to    eml)itter   the   relatKjns  ot    the  Jews  with   the   wliole 

popidation.     \Vc    can    observe  a  distinct  increase  of   bitterness 

in  the  tone  of  the  Church  towards  the  Jews   throughout    the 

twelfth  century,  whi<'h  was  due  partly  to  despair  of  converting 

them,  and  partly  to  increasing  signs  of  the  attraction  of  Jewish 

rites  for  the  common  people.     Several  instances  are  on  record 
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iii  wliirh  iiionks  actually  became  convi'itod  to  •hulaisiii.  The 
Cluireli,  aceordinj^Iy,  did  everything  iu  its  power  to  prevent 
intercourse  between  Jew  and  Christian.  Christians  wc.d  not 
allowed  to  act  as  servants  or  nurses  to  Jews,  under  pain  of 
excounnunication,  and  the  erection  of  new  synagogues  was 
forbidden.  The  anti-Jewish  policy  of  the  Church  reached  its 
culminating  point  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  in  which 
Innocent  III.  placed  a  permanent  barrier  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  populations  of  Eurojje,  by  ordering  all  Jews 
to  wear  a  distinctive  badge.  This  took  the  form  in  England 
of  a  patch  of  yellow  taftety  on  the  outer  garment  in  the 
shape  of  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law.  When  this  was  adopted 
in  England,  Stephen  Langton  even  went  so  far  as  to  forbid, 
under  pain  of  excomnumication,  any  intercourse  with  Jews,  or 
the  sale  to  them  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But,  above  all,  the  Chui-ch  had  helped  to  embitter  the 
]3eace  of  the  Jews  by  encouraging  the  myth  of  the  "  blood 
accusation,"  or  the  suspicion  that  Jews  sacrificed  Christian 
children  on  their  Passover,  which  took  its  origin  iu  England 
in  (jonnection  with  the  case  of  the  disappearance  of  the  boy 
\\  illiam,  at  Norwich,  iu  1144  (p.  570).  The  evidence  on  which 
this  was  twisted  into  the  accusation  against  the  whole  of  Jewry 
has  recently  been  discovered  and  ])ublished,  and  proves  to  be 
of  the  most  Himsy  character.  But  the  myth  was  encouraged 
by  the  local  churches,  since  it  brought  })ilgrims  to  any  cathedral 
or  chiu'ch  which  coidd  lay  claim  to  possess  the  remains  cf 
such  martyrs.  Alread}^  in  the  twelfth  century  the  example  of 
Xoruicli  was  followed  by  Gloucester  and  Edmondsbury,  and 
in  the  next  century  the  leading  case  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
.served  to  contirm  the  popular  belief  No  more  ingenious 
means  of  setting  Jew  and  Christian  apart  could  have  been 
devised  than  this  accusation,  which  would  by  itself  prevent 
natmal  links  of  connnon  friendship  from  being  formed  in 
early  yotith.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  several  Popes  formally 
declared  their  disbelief  in  the  myth ;  but,  when  once  started, 
it  lived  on  among  the  conuuon  people,  among  whom  it  still 
exists  on  the  Continent  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  thus  mainly  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Cluu-ch  that 
tlie  ( 'hristian  and  the  Jewish  population  of  England  were  kept 
apart.      It  is  usual  to  attribute  this  aloofness  to  the  fact  that 
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Jews  were  aliens,  spoke  a  strange  ]aii!:;uagi'.  anil  so  on.  Hut 
iliey  were  not  more  so  than  the  rest  of  the  Xorniaus  and 
Italians  that  foriued  the  niajorit}-  of  the  upper  classes  at  the 
time.  To  take  a  concrete  example — it  is  ahsurd  to  call -lacoh 
til  Mosse,  an  Oxford  Jew,  whose  ancestors  we  can  trace  in 
London  and  Bristol  for  seven  preceding  generations,  more  of 
an  alien  or  foreigner   than  Simon  de  Montfort,  whose  ancestors 
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were,  indecil,  Pearls  ol  Leicester,  hut  onlv  visited  Kn<;laiid  occa- 
sionally. But  for  the  action  of  the  Churcli  there  was  evt'rv 
sign  that  the  Jewish  p^ipulation  was  assimilating  itself  with 
the  English  connnonalty.  We  find  Jews  joining  with  *  'hris- 
tians  in  the  chase  of  a  doe  outside  Colchester,  and  a  very 
instructive  incident  ot'  rdiijrrocheiDcvf  occiuTcd  at  Hereford 
under  ilishop  Swintidd.  A  marriage  was  ahout  to  take  place 
in    tlie    famih"    ol'    some    rich    Jews    at     Hereford,    who    iuxited 
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many  of  their  C'liristian  Iricnds  to  attend  the  festivity,  which 
was  to  he  carried  out  on  an  unustial  scale  of  niaL;niticeuce. 
The  bishop,  on  hearing  this,  threatened  exeoininunication  upon 
any  Christian  who  would  attend  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  on 
his  threats  being  disregarded  carried  them  out  in  all  their 
rigour.  The  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  part  |ilayed  by 
the  ('hunli. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  themselves  contribtited  to  Jewish 
the  enmity  with  which  the}'  were  regarded  by  the  Church  t^cMa- 
by  the  open  contempt  they  expressed  for  the  more  assailable  tiaus. 
sides  of  Catholicism — miracle-mongering  and  image-worship. 
A  Jew  at  (Jxford  openly  boasted  that  he  could  perform  the 
same  miracles  as  St.  Frideswide.  He  pretended  to  become 
lame  and  then  to  walk  straight  a"-ain,  contendino-  that  that 
was  as  good  a  miracle  us  the  saint  had  done.  Fanaticism  was 
opposed  by  fanaticism,  and  another  Oxford  Jew  is  stated  to 
liave  snatched  a  cross  that  was  being  carried  in  a  procession 
and  to  have  trampled  it  under  foot.  The  Jews  were  only  too 
ready  to  meet  their  theological  opponents  in  private  and 
public  disputation,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Peter  of  Blois  rarely 
got  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  All  the  chief  heresies  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  tinged  with  Judaic 
doctrine,  and  both  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  regarded  it 
as  one  of  their  chief  aims  to  coimteract  Judaic  intlucnces.  It 
is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  derii-il  influence,  as  without 
it  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  action  taken  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  exi)ulsion  of  the  Jews. 

Of  the  internal  orgaiiisalion  of  the   English  Jewr}-  during  internal 

its  stay  in  Entjlaiid  somethinii-  remains  to  be  said.     By  a  charter  ?''^*°ilt' 
'-  ■;  •^  tion  of  the 

of  Henry  II.,  ronfirmcd  by  his  successors,  they  were  allowed  ti>  Jewry, 
have  Jurisdiction  amung  themselves,  according  to  Rabbinic 
Law,  in  all  cases  except  I'or  the  greater  felonies.  Such  cases 
came  before  the  Bef/i  Din.  consisting  of  three  Dayanim,  who 
seem  to  have  been  called  "bishops,"  and  the  si.'uior  of  the 
judges  was  termed  Presbyter,  and  an  Arch-presbyter  for  all 
the  Jews  of  England  was  appointed  for  life  by  the  king.  He 
may  be  said  to  coi'respond  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  modern 
times ;  he  seems  to  have  had  a  semi-official  connection  with 
the  Exchecpier  of  the  Jews,  where  his  advice  was  doubtless 
taken   on   points   of  Jewish   Law.      Each    congregation   had   a 
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pri'sidciit  {Ptirii((s)  and  tiTiisinvr  {(junhii'i),  amooL;'  whose  duties 
was,  ddiilitluss.  that  nf  (•(illcctinj;'  funds  for  thr  poor.  Much 
attention  was  paid  to  edueation,  at  least  to  that  of  the  l.io\s. 
These  were  educated  in  loeal  schools  in  the  BiMe  and  Talmud; 
and  tlio  most  proniisint;'  of  tln'ui,  wlio  were  wilhng  to  devi.tte 
tlioir  hfe  to  the  study  of  I  he  Law,  were  sent  ii])  to  the  great 
school  of  the  Jews  in  Ironmonger  Lane.  l'.\"  this  means  all 
Jews  knew,  at  any  rate,  enough  Hebrew  to  write  receipts  in 
that  language,  hundreds  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  have 
been  recently  published.  hi  the  twelfth  century,  al  least, 
English  Jews  showed  consideral>lc  activity  as  authors,  and 
during  the  Expulsion  of  the  French  Jews,  from  11.S2  to  llljli, 
they  received  a  large  accession  of  learned  French  Jews.  Tlieir 
vernacular  language  remained  French  up  to  the  Ex]Hilsion,  as 
we  know  from  letters  written  by  them  in  that  language,  and 
from  French  glosses  in  their  Hebrew  conunentaries.  Except 
during  periods  of  commotion,  they  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  neighbours,  and  even  with  clerics.  Their  deeds  and  valu- 
ables were  often  received  for  security  in  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries. Tlieir  wealth  enabled  them  to  live  in  lu>uses  more 
solidly  built  than  the  rest  of  the  jiopulation,  possibly  for 
purposes  of  protection  ;  and  the  earliest  private  house  of  stone, 
still  extant  in  England,  is  that  of  Aarc.m  of  Lineoln,  already 
referred  to  as  the  chief  Jewish  financier  of  the  twelfth  centiu'y. 


C.CREIGH    ( )\E     great      event      ot     the     reign     of    Henr\      111,    was     the 
Public  fiminc   with   postileiicc  in   the  years   1257  ti.i  12-j!l.      It   appears 

Health.  (i,  ]|;ivc  helped,  along  with  one  or  twd  other  notorious 
famines,  td  give  England  a  wholK'  iUHl(;'sev\'eil  reput<'  among 
foreigners  as  being  a  i-ounlry  in  whieh  famine  was  habitual 
But  the  tamiue  .111(1  pestilence  of  1257-9  was  .1  sdlil.iry 
instaiiee  ill  a  wlioli.'  generation,  and  there  was  nothing  Hke 
it  again  until  131o-l(J  Jiike  other  great  famines  in  England, 
it  was  due  to  a  siiecessidii  (if  bad  harvests,  fdlk.iwing  (.'itlier 
(•did  and  backward  springs  di-  wet  autumns;  but  th(.'  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  corn  Wdiild  liardK  have  liad  so  disastrous 
ett'eets  had  it  net  been  tli.ii  the  cduntry  was  drained  of  its 
cirenlating  cdin,  partly  by  levies  for  the  lidiiian  See.  and 
partK     b\-    king's    tax(.'S,     wiiicli    sdnu'lid\\'     were    in     pawn     to 
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the  kinL;-'s  brother,  the  Earl  of  ('(irnwall,  randidate  for  the 
crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Enipirc,  and  were  used  hy  him 
to  pay  his  German  troops  and  to  buy  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  princes.  The  scarcity,  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
winter  of  12o()-7,  and  was  followed  by  many  deaths  from 
hunger  in  1257.  There  was  little  harvest  that  year,  partly 
from  neglect  to  till  and  sow  the  ground  :  and  in  May,  1258, 
a  pestilence  tbllowed,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the 
greater  kind  if  the  mortality  in  London  had  been  only  a 
li-action  of  the  numbers  alleged — namely,  fifteen  thou.sand, 
mostly  of  the  poorer  class.  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
occasion  on  which  large  quantities  of  grain  were  imported 
to  the  Thames  from  Germany  and  Holland,  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall  having  sent  over  si.Kty  shiploads  which  were  sold 
to  his  account  to  the  starvino-  Londoners.  According  to 
I\Iatthew  Paris,  who  \\as  then  living  at  St.  Albans,  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  imported  was  more  than  three  English  counties 
had  produced  in  the  harvest  before.  But  calamities  did 
not  come  singly.  Although  the  harvest  of  1258  was  an 
unusually  rich  one,  the  hopes  of  the  husljandmen  were 
blighted  liy  cruel  rains  throughout  the  whole  end  of  the 
year,  which  left  the  heavy  crops  rotting  on  the  ground,  so 
that  the  fields  were  like  so  many  dung-heaps.  Whatever 
corn  was  saved  turned  moiddy  :  the  people  struggled  through 
the  vvinter  and  spring  (1259)  with  sacrifice  of  their  cattle 
and  with  much  sickness  and  mortalit}'.  This  had  been  a 
characteristic  English  famine,  due  to  a  succession  of  bad 
seasons,  and  aggravated  by  economic  or  fiscal  troubles.  The 
first  bad  harvest  had  caused  a  smaller  lireadth  to  be  sown 
for  the  year  following,  that  had  likewise  turned  out  ill ;  the 
third  harvest  had  been  spoiled  by  incessant  rain,  and  the 
whole  calamitous  episode  had  been  made  infinitely  harder 
to  bear  by  the  heavy  taxes  and  the  consequent  dearth  of 
money.  The  English  famines  of  that  degree  had  not  been 
man\' — one  happened  in  the  last  year  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign  (1086-7),  another  in  1195-7,  after  the  return  of 
Richard  L  from  the  Crusade ;  a  third  as  above  related ;  a 
fourth  during  the  weak  government  of  Edward  IL  in 
1815-lG :  and,  not  to  mention  various  local  famines,  one 
more    in    the   fifteenth    century    (1439)    as    the    climax  of   two 
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(ir  more  bad  seasons,  which  were  even  more  disastrous  in 
Seolland  and  in  France.  'I"he  price  of  corn  was  far  from 
steady  in  the  intermediate  years;  two  or  three  years  of  very 
low  prices  would  be  followed  by  years  when  corn  was  twice, 
thrice,  or  foin-  times  as  dear.  But  great  fiuctuation.s  were 
normal,  if  one  may  so  speak,  in  the  medieval  period:  it  needed 
a  rise  of  eight  or  ten  times  fnjin  the  lowest  price  to 
proiliice  tlie  true  effects  of  famine,  probably  because  in  an 
ordinary  dear  year  the  poorer  classes  fell  bai-k  upon  oats, 
liarley.  and  beans,  instead  nf'  wheat,  which  was  the  staple 
liread-corn  of  England.  These  groat  Huctnations  enaliled  the 
ricli  to  grow  riclier:  thus  it  is  on  record  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vork.  in  the  ratlier  sharp  scarcity  of  1234,  had 
his  granaries  at  liipon  stored  with  the  corn  of  four  harvests, 
two  or  three  of  which  had  been  hard  for  the  poor.  Even 
in  the  sharp  famine  of  London  in  the  siunmer  of  1258, 
when  the  Earl  of  ('ornwall's  sixty  cargoes  of  grain  arrived, 
the  first  thing  that  the  king  had  to  do  was  to  issue  an 
(jrdinance    against    the    middlemen's    <jreed. 


'^  DiFv     -^^"'^'''  tlie  fpiestions  connected  with  the  development  of  social 
Social  life   in  any  country  none  is  more  (nuicvus   than   the  history  of 

^'^^  its  people's  dress.      In  iiiodcni   times    the  costume  of  civil  life 

would  alone  concern  us:  but  at  a  period  when  every  gentleman 
was  perforce  a  soldier,  no  description  of  the  costume  of  the 
upper  classes  at  any  rate  would  be  (Complete  unless  it  included 
an  account  of  the  mihtary  accoutrements.  In  treating  of  the 
costumes  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  England, 
it  will  be  well  for  clearness'  sake  to  take  from  the  head  down- 
wards the  figures  which  we  are  to  clothe.  Tiie  first  eftect  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  .seems  to  have  been  to  develop  ex- 
travagant if  not  vtilgar  tastes  in  the  conquering  race.  Against 
this  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  at  least  in  certain  directions, 
under  Henry  II. :  but  the  check  was  only  momentary,  and 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  old  love  of  outward  magniti- 
vxmce  had  reasserted  itself,  though  not  jterhaps  to  the  same 
extravagant  degree.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  men  as  well  as  women, 
wore  their  hair  long:  the  Normans,  on  the  other  liand,  after 
an    .V(|uitanian    fashion,    shaved    the    backs    of   their    heads,  so 
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that  Haviilil's  s])ie.s  are  said  to  have  ropnitcd  that  the  invaders 
were  an  army  nt'  ])riests.  But  the  long  hair  of  tlie  P^n^iish 
exeited  their  admiration,  and  already  under  Wilham  II.  a 
writer  comphiins  that  the  men  let  their  hair  grow  like  women, 
parted  it  in  t)ie  middle  to  fall  on  each  side,  curled  it  with 
hot  irons,  and,  instead  of  a  cap,  hound  their  heads  with  fillets. 
From  time  to  time  the  protests  of  reformiiiL;-  clergy  and 
otlier  influences  of  a  semi-religious  character  caused  a  slight 
compunction,   as    when,    in    1104,   Henry   I.  and    all    his   Court 
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suhmitted  their  hing  locks  to  the  shears  of  a  persuasive  and 
practical  bi.shop.  Even  long  beards  did  not  escape  (/ensure,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  more  than  one  writer 
stigmatises  his  contem])orai-ies  of  his  own  sex  as  "  filthy 
goats."  To  judge  from  the  monumental  effigies  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj'  there  was  a  reform  in  beards.  It  was  not 
imcommon  to  \vear  none  at  all,  and  those  that  were  worn  \\ere 
of  comparatively  modest  proportions.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
hair  was,  and  for  some  time  remained,  as  long  as  ever  it  had 
been,  and  the  beaux  of  the  period  curled  it  with  irons  and 
only  subjected  their  heads  to  the  modest  restraint  of  a  fillet  or 
a  riiibon.     The   Norman  ladies,  (jn  the  other  hand,  wore  their 
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liair  ill  two  Iuiil;  plaits,  which  wvw  sdinrtiiiics  (•(Hitiucd  in 
enihroidered  silken  cases.  IJnt  in  tlic  midiile  of  the  thirLeenth 
century  these  tails  were  unplaited ;  married  ladies  turned  up 
their  hair  and  coiiHiied  it  in  a  net  or  caul  of  ,L;dlden  thread, 
while  unmarried  i;iiis  and  the  women-folk  in  the  humbler 
ranks  let  it  How  down  their  hacks.  In  the  ease  of  the  men 
the  more  elaborate  arranj^ements  of  the  hair  often  did  not 
l)ermit  of  any  liead-dress.  But  for  those  who  desired  to  shelter 
their  heads  from  cold  or  heat  the  choice  lay  l^etween  hats  and 

caps  and  hoiiils.  'flii'  oulv  hat  ot 
wdiicli  we  have  a  record  has  been 
lil<eniMl  to  the  Greek  petasus,  and 
may  Hnd  its  modern  descendant  in 
the  hard  (;lerical  hat  of  the  jiresent 
da\'.  It  was  broa<l-brinnned  and  made 
of  f'h  or  of  some  substance  eoxcrcd 
with  skin,  and  when  not  on  the  head 
coujil  apparently  be  carried  slung  at 
the  owner's  back.  The  choice  among 
caps  was  large;  but  they  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  two  classes,  according 
as  the\"  resembled  the  peaked  caps  of 
I'hrygiaii  shape  which  had  been  worn 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  resterl 
flat  upon  till'  head  after  the  manner 
of  a  Scots  lilue  lionnet  or  a  modern 
smoking-cap.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceiitui'y, 
convenience  seems  to  have  popularised  among  all  ranks  and 
all  professions  the  ugly  fashion  of  a  white  linen  coif,  which 
was  tied  under  the  chin  like  a  night-cap.  Hoods,  lioth  attached 
to  and  apart  from  cloaks,  were  used  liy  men  ami  women  tra- 
vellers alike.  (Otherwise,  the  women  wore  a  veil  or  headclotli, 
called  a  couvrechef,  whence  our  word  kerchief;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  wimple,  a  close-fitting  covering  for  the  head 
and  throat,  and  the  gorget,  wliicli  was  a  fuller  winqile — in  fact, 
a  kind  of  copious  nei-kcloth.  Hut  the  plain  wimple  was  not 
enough,  and  bef  ire  long  it  came  to  be  artificially  raised  ofl'  the 
head  and  adorned   with  liorns  and  other  fanciful  shapes. 

The  rest  of  the  costume  went  through    fewer  changes  than 
the   maiiipulalion  ot'   the   hi/ad   and    hair.       The    substratum    of 
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the  (Jress  of  a  Noniiau  was  tliu  same  as  that  ot  tlic  Eiiglish- 
iiiaii :  a  short  tunic  covered  by  a  cloak,  drawers  and  chausses 
— that  is,  long  stockings  or  tights,  over  which  ^\onld  be  worn 
bandages  rolled  round  the  leg,  and  shoes  or  short  boots. 
Here,  too,  the  extra\"agance  of  the  Normans  led  to  an  early 
development  of  the  ttmic,  and  the  sleeves  were  increased  in 
biitli  lengtli  and  breadth.  In  fact,  in  State  dresses  the  long 
linen  undergarment  and  ttuiic  over  it  were  worn  so  long  that 
they  trailed  upon  the  ground.     Similarly,  the  cloaks  or  mantles 


Men's 
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were  made  of  the  richest  cloth  and  lined  with  the  finest  fur. 
Robert  ISloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  said  to  have  given  Henry  1. 
a  mantle  of  sable  which  cost  £100  in  the  money  of  the  time. 
Henry  II.  owed  his  name  Coiut  Mantle  to  his  supposed  intro- 
duction of  a  shorter  cloak.  But  this  did  not  urean  a  simpler 
costume.  The  number  and  kind  of  garments  I'emaiued  the 
same,  but  the  extravagance  of  their  pattern  increased,  and  an 
edict  of  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  was  aimed  against  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  cutting  the  borders  of  both  tunics  and 
mantles  into  fancy  shajies.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  meet 
with  two  new  garments — a  cyclas  or  cointise,  an  upper  tunic 
of  fine  material  worked  in  a  fanciful  pattern,  supposed  to  have 
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Soon  after  the 
loni;-  that   they 


breii    invented    in    the    (_'yela(k's :     wliile    over     their    mantles 

travellers    wore    a    nioi-e    ani]il<'    liooileil    garment  with  sleeves, 

ealleil  a  sujiertotus  or  overall, 
wjiich  in  1-220,  inider  the  name 
of  halandrana,  is  forbidden  to 
ilii^  monks  of  St.  Benedict. 
.Meanwhile  tlie  shots  had  been 
]irolone-ed  into  peaks,  an'l  being 
stnfl'ed  with  tow  were  twisted 
into  all  kinds  of  faneifnl  shapes; 
while  the  lei;-  bandages,  nnder 
the  name  of  sandals,  were  un- 
rolled, and  were  worn  erossing 
each  other  all  np  the  leg.  The 
Noi-man  desire  to  lengthen  every 
part  of  the  costume  affected  the 

Women  as  well  as  the  men.      The  ordinary  lady's  dress  consisted 

of  a   li-ing   tunie  under  a   gown  called  a  rob 

Conquest  the  sleeves  and   the  \eils  became   so 

had   to  be   tied   np  in   knots  to 

avoid  treading  upon   th<'ni.     At 

the  same   time   the  tight-lacing 

m     which    the    lailies    indulged 

caused  so  nniidi  scandal  to  on- 
lookers   that   a  satirist   did    not 

hesitate  even  to  depict  the  ])evil 

tight-laced  and  otherwise  attired 

as    a    fashional.)lo    lady    of    the 

period.     The  general  appearance 

of  a  lady  of  the  twelfth  century 

has  been   described  as  (Oriental. 

or  at  least  Byzantine,  and  in  it 

may    be    traced   the   connection 

of  the  Norniaus  with  Sicily  and 

the     Crusades.       In    the    latter 

half     of     the     twelfth     century 

the  king  sleeves  were  iliscarded. 

Otlierwise,  the  chief  changes  to 

the  end    of   the    thirteenth   century  consisted    in    the    addition 

of  two  gai'ments — the  snpertunic  or  surcoat,  at  first  a   shorter 
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tunic  of  a  fanc-y  pattern,  Imt  ultimately  lengthened  nntil  its 
skirt  rivalled  that  of  the  robe  itself;  and  the  pelisse,  a  richl}' 
furred  o-arinent  fitting  close  to  the  body  and  worn  in  winter 
under  the  mantle  or  cloak.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  bliaus, 
but  it  is  prol)able  that  this  onlv  describes  another  form  of 
supertunic. 

ISut    after   all,   except   for   the  incidental   li^lit   it  may  shed  MUitary 
upon    the    manners   of  the  people,   there    is   no   department   of 
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history  which  passes  so  soon  into  pure  antiquarianism  as  that 
which  .seeks  to  trace  the  changes  of  fashion  in  costume.  Far 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  development  f)f  military  dress.  The 
constant  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  what  for  a  long  time 
was,  and  for  an  ecpially  long  time  seems  destined  to  remain, 
the  most  serious  business  in  life  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race,  is  traught  with  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Hnw- 
ever  futile  may  be  the  result,  and  even  in  the  most  unworthy 
cau.se,  the  matching  of  wit  against  wit  will  always  form  a 
fascinating  and  even  profitable  study  to  thoughtful  minds. 
Under  modern  conditions  the  weapons  of  offence  have  become 
so  powerful  that,  as  far  as  the  individual  liuman  body  is 
concerned,  we  have  practically  given  over  any  attempt  to 
protect  it.  But  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  preceded  bj" 
a  long  tUiel  between  the  armour  of  defence  and  tlu)  weapons 
of  offence,  for  every  improvement  in  the  latter  necessitated 
modifications  in  the  means  of  protecting  the  body  of  the 
warrior.  It  was  not  until  these  means  became  so  cumber- 
some as  to  defeat  their  own  purjiiisr  that  their  inventurs 
acknowledged  the  failure  of  their  aims,  and  that  the  prowess 
of  the  individual  soldier  gave  place  tt>  the  skilful  ordering  of 
battalions. 
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Armour.  The  liiidy   aniKiiii'   nt'   llic   Xnnnaiis   wris  <if  tli'.'  kind  tech- 

nically known  as  simjlr  I, mil.  'I'he  t'onnilation  of  it  was  a 
leathern  tunic,  called  a  hauberk,  on  which  were  fastened  small 
iron  rinL;s  or  small  plates  of  steel.  The  most  connnon  variant 
was  composed  of  iron  ring's  sewn  flat  upon  the  leather.  TIk^ 
head  was  protected  either  with  a  capuchoii  or  cowl  which 
formed  part  nf  the  tunic,  or  hy  a  conical-shaped  helmet  witli 
a  nasal,  or  dependent  piece  of  iron  to  protect  the  mise.  Jn  the 
reign  of  William  II.  the  collar  of  the  tunic  was  lengthened 
upwards  so  as  to  protect  the  chin  and  mciutli,  and  nt)t  only 
was  it  joined  on  to  the  nasal,  hut  steel  cheek-pieces  were 
introduced.  The  legs  were  protected  by  leathern  chaus.scs 
corresponding  to  the  tunic,  but  despite  the  illusti-aticms  df  the 
Bayenx  tapestry,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  should  have 
formed  one  piece  with  the  timic.  The  ( 'rusades  wrought 
many  ini])ortaiit  changes  in  the  mode  of  ai'uiamcnr.  Thus  in 
Richard  I.'s  day  the  warrior  wore  a  long  tunic  under  his  coat 
of  mail,  and  an  elaborately  embroidered  surcoat  i>ver  it.  This 
last  garment  served  a  twofold  object;  fur  it  was  a  means  by 
which  the  various  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  could  be 
distinguished  from  I'ach  other,  while  it  protected  the  iron 
armour  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Eastern  siui.  Moreover, 
in  addition  to  the  ringed  or  plated  hauberk,  mention  is  now 
made  of  quilted  tunics  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  ganibeson 
is  a  type.  The.se  were  of  a  simple  kind  for  those  who  could 
not  afford  the  hauberk,  fiut  were  also  worn  highly  ornamented 
as  an  additional  means  of  defence.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  this  quilted  armoiu'  became  c<)nuii(>n  tor 
both  the  body  and  the  legs. 

But  the  greatest  revolution  was  tlie  introihiciinn  tVum  Asia 
of  the  shirt  of  rlniiu  mdil.  The  old  iron  rings  sewn  Hat  on 
the  leathern  tunic  had  gradually  been  displaced  by  a  timic  in 
which  the  rings  were  set  up  edgeways.  Now,  iiowever,  the 
leather  fnundaticm  altogether  disappeared,  and  the  rings  were 
so  linked  togetiiei-  as  to  form  a  complete  garment  of  them- 
selves. This  would  be  worn  loose  over  the  gambeson,  and  was 
itself  covered  by  a  surcoat  emblazoned  with  the  warrior's  coat 
of  arms.  Nor  did  the  lines  of  defence  stop  here;  for  already 
to  hauberk  or  gambeson  had  been  added  a  ])lastr')n  de  fer,  an 
iron   plate  to  prevent   the   pressiu'e  of  the   tunic   cm    the   chest, 
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and  better  kiKiwn  luidcr  its  latur  names  ot  LTurget  or  h:ibor!;eon- 
More  ini|)ortant,  lio\ve\er,  is  it  to  notice  that  at  the  end  of  tlie 
tliirteenth  century  small  plates  of  steel  were  added  to  the 
defences  of  the  shoulders,  elbows  and  knees,  thus  beginning 
the  "last  great  change  which  c:,sed  in  complete  steel  the 
chivalry  of  Europe." 

Finally,  the  iirotecthig  armour  for  tlie  head  had  also 
changed  its  form.  Stephen's  capturi'  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
(]).    SCO)    was    altributcd    to    the    hold    which    his    captor    had 

olitaincd  u]ion  the  nasal  of  his 
helmet,  and  the  advantae'e  which 
such  a  piece  of  armour  con- 
ferred upon  an  adversary  at  close 
i]uarti'rs  caused  it  to  fie  aiian- 
doiHMJ.  The  helmet  had  bct-ome 
a  flat-topped  steel  cap  held  by 
a  hoop  of  iron  under  the  chin. 
To  this,  in  place  of  the  nasal, 
was  fitted  a  movable  grating 
wliich  I'ould  be  unfastenecl  from 
till.'  sidi',  so  tliat  it  was  only 
necessary  to  close  it  when  in 
actual  combat.  But  as  the  body 
armour  became  more  elaborate 
ibis  was  not  deemed  sutticient 
protection  tor  llie  head,  and  at 
till'  end  of  the  tliirteenth  ceu- 
tiu'v  the  form  of  helmet  is  one 
that  covers  the   whole   iiead,  aud   rests  upon   the  .shoulders. 

Tt  mu.st  ha\e  been  only  liy  constant  ]n-actice  that  a 
medieval  knight  cnuld  acipiire  suflieient  familiarity  with  the 
weapons  wielded  in  actual  warfare  under  such  dis.uh  antageous 
circumstances.  This  practice  was  obtaiiu'd  in  a  variety  of 
military  e.xerci.ses.  wbiili  are  all  included  under  the  compre- 
hensive naiue  of  toiu'uameut.  More  strictly  we  may  distinguish 
between  four  kinds  of  such  jiastimes — tilting  at  the  quintain, 
running  at  I  be  rine,  tournaments  and  jousts,  hi  its  origin 
the  i|iiiiitaiu  must  ba\e  been  merely  a  dummy  aiKcrsary, 
the  chief  obiccl  being  to  teacli  the  \iinug  warrior  to 
strike    siraight     and     true.       As     a     linal     developnu'nt,     upon 
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a  2^ost  was  hung  a  cross-arm  turned  on  a  pivot ;  at  one 
end  was  placed  the  shield  to  be  struck,  at  the  other  end 
a  bag  of  sand  or  some  offensive  weapon  which  would 
swing  round  and  hit  the  dilatory  or  awkward  tilter  on 
head  or  bai-k.  The  quintain  was  a  common  means  of  diver- 
sion among  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  took  many  curious 
forms  both  on  land  and  water.  But  as  a  knightly  exei'cise, 
demanding  the  highest  skill  in  the  performer,  it  reached  its 
utmost  di'.velopment  in  tilting  or  running  at  the  ring,  in 
which  a  riuiJ  hun"'  from  a  i)ost  had  to  be  carried  otf  on  the 
end  of  the  rider's  lance.  Tournaments  and  jousts  were  strictly 
military  exercises :  the  tournament  being  a  conflict  of  manv 
knights  flividiMl  into  two  parties :  the  joust  the  trial  of 
strength  and  skill  between  two  knights  riding  at  each  other 
with  a  lance  in  rest.  Despite  the  outward  trappings  of  the 
tournament,  it  was  a  cruel  and  a  dangerous  sport,  and  the 
kings  were  generally  concerned  to  limit  its  occasions  by  in- 
sisthig  on  the  necessity  of  their  licence.  But  the  feudal 
instinct  was  too  strong  for  the  royal  edicts,  and  after  all  it 
raav  be  questioned  whether  the  tournaments  or  jousts  were 
more  senseless  or  more  fatal  to  life  and  limb  tlian  the  diiA 
of  honour  which  took  their  place. 
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GEJTEEAL. 

For  the  loug  reigu  of  Henry  III.  there  is  a  good  supply  of  ooateiuporary  writers. 
The  important  St.  Albans  Chronicles,  compiled  successively  by  Wendover,  Matthew- 
Paris,  and  Kishanger,  go  down  to  loU6.  The  monastic  annals  of  Waverley,  Dunstable, 
Osney.  etc.,  are  full  and  important.  A  valuable  series  of  royal  letters,  selected  and 
edited  in  the  Rolls  Series,  covers  the  reign.  In  the  same  series  are  Grosseteste's 
Letters,  the  MiniKiniiitii  Fyiiiiiisniiiii,  and  Koger  Bacon's  works.  Thomas  Wykes 
gives  the  royalist  view;  the  important  I'tiiiinn  dr  lit-llo  Lru-t'tisi  (ed.  Kingsford)  and 
the  mass  of  contemporary  political  songs  give  the  reformers'  idea.s.  Constitutional 
docmnents  are  very  fully  given  in  Stubbs'  I'lmrtvrs.  Modem  authorities  as  for 
chap,  iii.,  also  Blaauw,  Biii-oiis'  M'ar,  and  Prothero's  Simon  de  Montfuit. 

specIjLL  subjects. 

Jteliffioii  (sec  also  above). — The  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Matthew  Paris 
(Rolls  Series) ;  political  songs  of  the  period  :  and  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  Muiiii- 
mcnta  Fraiiciseaua  (ed.  J.  S.  Brewer);  Eccleston's  ('oiiiiiiij  of  tin   Friars. 

Law. — The  best  text  of  the  statutes  is  in  the  edition  issued  by  the  Record  Com- 
mission. Stubbs's  select  ('Innttrs  aud  Bcmonfs  Cliurtcs  are  useful.  Various  judicial 
rolls  have  been  published  by  the  Seldeu  Society  and  the  Surtees  Society.  The  best 
of  the  three  editions  of  Bracton's  Luw  of  England  is  that  of  1.569.  Bractou's  Xote 
Book  (ed.  Maitland)  coutains  many  of  the  cases  on  which  he  based  his  text.  The 
best  sketch  of  the  material  is  given  by  Brunner  in  Holtzendorff's  Fm-ijkloi><hUe  dcr 
Jieehtsuisseiisc/ia/l .  Reeves's  Ilislon/  of  English  Lan;  begins  to  be  useful  in  this 
period.  See  also  J.  F.  Stephen's  if's'o''^  of  Criminal  Law;  Pike's  History  of  Crime  ; 
and  Blackstone's  Cominent'tries. 

Nav.ll  matters,  as  for  chap.  iii. 

Agrieiiltnre  (for  period  12Ifi-K!48). — Thorold  Rogers,  Historg  of  Agricidture  and 
Friies  aud  Six  Cenlaries  of  Work  and  Wages  .•  Nasse,  Ziir  Geaehiehte  dcr  Mittelalter- 
lichen  Fetdgcmelnschaft  in  England ;  Vinogi-adoif,  Villainage  in  England ;  Maitland, 
Select  Plea.':  in  Manorial  Coarts  (Selden  Society) ;  Seebohm,  English  Tillage  Conunnnitg  ; 
Gomme,  Village  Communitg. 

Commerce,  cte.— Cunniugham,  Ilislurg  of  liidnsirg  and  Commerce,  i. ;  Ashley, 
Economic  History  :  ThoroM  Rogere,  Aijricultare  and  Prices,  i.,  ii. ;  Hall,  Historg  of  the 
Customs  Rcrenui,  i.,  ii. ;  Madox,  Historg  of  the  Ejecheqaer ;  Gross,  The  (Hid  Merchant: 
Momtmentn  Gildhallac  (ed.  Riley.  Rolls  Series)  :  Jacobs,  Jews  in  Angerin   England. 

Art  and  Archifectare.— As  for  chap,  iii.,  omitting  Freeman's  Historg  of  the 
Xorman  Conquest,  and  adding  Kenyon,  Gold  fVms  of  England. 

Learnina  and  *;<•»«'. —Besides  the  works  of  Hampden,  Bass  MuUinger,  Maxwell 
Lyte,  and  Poole,  referred  to  in  chap,  iii.,  mention  may  be  made  of  J.  S.  Brewer's 
prefaces  to  his  edition  of  M on  amenta  Franciscana,  1S5S,  aud  of  Roger  Bacon's  Oijrra 
In'dita,  1SB9:  H.  R.  Luard,  preface  to  Jiolierti  Gros.ietesic  Epistohe,  1861;  T.  M. 
Lindsay.  Occam  (Fnc>/rl.  Jlrit.,  9th  ed.,  xvii.) :  A.  Seth,  Scholasticism  {Encycl.  Brit., 
9th  ed.,  xxi.)  :  Ra.shdall.  Origin  of  the  Vnirersity  of  Oxford  {Church  Quarterly  Renew, 
Xo.  -le.  Jan.,  1SS7),  aud  introduction  to  The  Friars  Preachers  v.  the  Univcrsitg, 
1311-1313  (in  Oxford  Historical  Society's  Collectanea,  2nd  series,  1890):  A.  G.  Little, 
Tlie  Orel/   Friars  in   Oxford,  1892 :   Brodrick,  Memorials  of  Mcrtoii  College,   1880. 

Languaqe  and  Literature  {see  also  list  appended  to  chap.  iii.).-Skeat,  Principles 
of  English  Eti,mologq  (two  series.  Clarendon  Press,  1887-91) :  Sweet,  H.,  Kcw  English 
Grammar,  part  i  ((Clarendon  Press,  1892)  ;  B.  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer's  Sprache  und 
Verskunst,  Leipzig,  1884;  Kluge,  Ceseh.  d.  Euglischcn  Sprache  (in  Paul's  Grundnss 
dcr  Gcrmanischen  Philoloqie,  i.)  ;  H.  G.  Hewlett,  Cronica  Roijeri  de  Wendocer,  sue 
Fhres  Historiarium  (3  vols.,  1886,  etc..  Rolls  Series)  :  Sir  F.  Madden,  Matthan 
Parisicnsis  Historia  Anglorum  sire  ....  i/-is<onV  J/i»ot-  (3  vols.,  1886-9,  Rolls 
Series):    H.   R.   Lirird.   Matthaci  Parisiensis  Cronica  Majora   (1872-82,   7   vols.,  Rolls 
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Series),  and  the  other  chrouicleis  edited  iii  thii  KoUs  Series;  Emfivlopudta  Brltaiinu-a^ 
Art.  "Romauce."     H.  Ward,  lutroductioii  to  ^u;>^(7^/rr  {'iitffhf//(e,  British  Museum. 

T/ir  Jtirs  in  JCiKjIaitd. — Jacobs,  Jens  ui  Aiifjevin  Etnjhiitd  (up  to  1*206) ;  Tovey, 
A/i'jlia  Jnda'iCH  {mainly  derived  from  Pryuue's  Short  Jjemttircr)  :  Madox,  Histortj  of 
fhr  l\.rch€ijm)\  chaj).  vi.):  B.  L.  Abrahams,  Expuls'um  i>/  tJw  Jfiis  from  limjland : 
I'ubhcatious  of  tin-  Aiiglo-Jevvish  Historical  Exliibitiou,  and  uf  thf  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  Euglaud. 

Social  Life. — As  in  Cliaj).  111.  with  the  addition  of  Strutt.  Sports  (u/d  I'thstimcs  uf  the 
English  l*eoph\ 
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ai^'ricuUure,  10  scqq. :  burial.'^  in,  ;i7: 
inijuirtsand  exports,  17,  IS  :  industries, 
15-n;.  'M)-Sl ;  inland  trade,  IS,  19  :  dress 
in,  18  33;  furniture  in,  32;  marriage 
in,  34  :  medicine.  31.  32 ;  position  of 
■women  in,  33;  social  life  in.  1  segq.  ; 
22-37;  trade  and  industry  from  earliest 
times,  13-22 ;  tr*- es  of,  IS ;  conquered  by 
Romans,  10  seqq. ;  conquered  by  Picts 
and  Scots  and  t?axons.  171  scqq. 

Britain.  Roman.  37  seqq.  ;  its  government. 

41  scqq. ;  its  political  divi-iions,  39,  iO; 
undt-r  Diocletian,  102;  British  griev- 
ances in.  53-5.) ;  Chris'ianity  in.  65,  tilj; 
products,  66.67  ;  its  industry  and  trade, 
*J7-70;  metals  in,  ibid  ;  its  military 
aspects,  76  scqq  ;  Roman  influence  in, 
55-59:    taxation    in,    .')0-53:  towns  in, 

42  seqq.;  government  after  Romans 
leave,  105;  overrun  by  Saxons,  74;  be- 
comes Eni^lish.  175  scqq. 

By'itannia,  Superior,  Inferior.  40 

British,  survival  of,  under  English  con- 
quest, 194 

Brittany,  sec  Armoriea 

Bronze  a'-'c.  British.  12tj 

Brunanburh  (Brunburv),  battle  at,  206, 210, 
266 

Brvihons.  2,  107 

Bu7'hs,  214 

Burial,  guilds  and,  306,  523 

Busses  tfhips),  451 


Caedmou,  poems  of,  274  scqq, 

Caerleou  Usca  Siluruml,  45 

Csesar's  invasion,  12S,  13 1 

Caerwent,  Ixiii 

Camber- WILLIAMS,  R.  :  Heathen  Britain. 
106-113;  Christian  Britain,  113-122 

Cambridcre  University,  rise  of.  614  ;  friars 
at.  617 

Caniulodnnum  (now  Colchester),  10,  44 

Camulus  (Mars),  108 

CanabcE,  4.5,  81 

Canon  Uw,  406 

Canterbury,  scholars  at  in  )2th  cent..  494 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Aiigustine's  build- 
ing, 2S5;  additions  by  Cuthbert  and 
Odo,  ibid. ;  burnt  in  1067,  ibid.  ;  Krnulfs 
arcade  at,  462  :  burnt  in  1174,  468 ;  re- 
siinatiun  by  William  of  Sens,  ibid-  ; 
lir^t  KhLi'lish  archbishop  at.  231 

Canute  (t  'nut),  216  ;  house-carles.  2(17  :  laws 
of,  450  ;  church,  building  of.  238,  2S8 

Caractaeus,  son  of  Cymbcluie.  10 

Carausius,  103,  169;  coin  of.  144 

Carlisle  (Luguvalliuiu),  46,  94 

Cartismandua,  33 

Cassivelaunus,  king  of  Catuvclauni,  S 

Castles,  Norman,  432. 436,  536  ;  architecture 
and  plan.  474  scqq.;  under  Henrv  III.. 
608 

Castor  ware,  140 

Cathedrals  rebuilt  under  Norman  rule.  457 

Cats,  in  Wales.  30:  in  baronial  walls. .544 

Cattie.wild,  in  Celtic  Britain,  34;  in  medi- 
eval England,  512;  prolits  from,  650 

Cavalry,  Norman,  430 

Cave  men,  123 

Celibacy,  clerical.  23S 

Celtic  art.  sur\T.val  of.  in  Roman  Britain, 
159 

Celts,  in  Britain,  Iviii,  1  scqq.,  124;  Gaelic 
and  Brythonic.  2;  gods  of,  108  seqq. 

Celts,  migration  into  Britain.  2,  124  ;  sur- 
vival after  English  conquest,  194 

Chad,  St..  231 


Chain  mail.  258,  262.  686 

Champions,  415 

Channel  Islands  conquered  bv  Normans, 31- 

Chapter  Houses,  Norman.  476 

Chariots,  scythe-axled,  15 

Chu'ter,  the  Great,  sealed  at  Runnvmedc, 
386,  398;  foumiation  of  English  law, 
582;  renewed  by  Henry  III..  582 

Charter  of  William  I.  to  London.  522.  579 

Charters,  Ansjlo-Saxon,  252 

Chateau  Gaillard,  436 

Chaucer,  Ixxvii 

Cheese,  introduced  by  Romans.  30;  in 
medieval  economy,  650 

Chess.  545 

Chester  (Devai,  46;  desolate,  297;  in  llth 
cent..  519 

Chilhnghani  Cattle.  1.34 

Chinon.  Ordinances  of.  44S 

Christianity  in  Roman  Britain.  Ix.  65,  113. 
115  seqq. ;  Old  English,  Jxi.  306.  See 
Church 

Church  and  Jews.  674  seqq. 

Church  and  State,  in  Anglo  Saxon  Eng- 
land, 236;  seeidarisation, /6iV^.  ;  under 
^Villiaul  I..  359 

Church,  foundation  of,  224,  231;  English, 
Ixi  ;  controversies  of,  with  Celtic 
Church,  225,  226;  endowment  of.  in 
early  Britain,  121 ;  decadence,  234  ; 
revival  under  Alfred  and  Dunstan, 
236  seqq.  \  under  Canute,  238;  after 
Norman  conquest.  Ixii.  355  scq'j.  : 
ifform  under  William  1..  360  sciq.  ; 
promotes  fusion  of  Norman  with 
English,  370;  under  William  II.,  362 

Chund  under  Henry  I.,  conflict  with 
Crown,  365;  under  John  and  the  In- 
terdict, 384,  398:  xmder  Stephen  and 
during  the  Anarchy,  3S7-38S;  as  factor 
in  English  politics,  370;  position  in 
rural  districts.  579;  influence  of.  m 
medieval  England.  577  saiq. 

Churches,  Roman  and  Celiic  in  Britain, 
121 ;  Old  English.  284  sef/(/.  :  number  U39) 
in  London  in  12th  cent..  525 

Cinque  Ports,  186,  299.  h%^  seqq. 

Cirencester  (Uurocornovium),  74,  97 

Civilisation  in  England,  xcv.  scqq. 

Clarendon,  constitutions  of.  392 

Cla:>sical  literature,  study  of,  iu  12th  cent., 
486  seqq, 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  conquest  of  Britain 
by,  44  ;  worshipped  at  Camulodunum, 
42;  institutes  Channel  fleet,  53 

Clemens  Maximus,  170 

Clergy,  influence  of.  in  early  British 
Church,  121  scq(i  :  )n  Old  Kntrlish 
CIvurch,  236;  taxation  of,  in  1188.378; 
convocations.  572 ;  protest  against  in- 
tervention of  Itome  imder  Henry  III., 
574 

Climate  of  Roman  Britain.  6.) 

Cloth,  made  in  early  Britain.  IS;  in  13th 
cent.,  657,659 

Cloveshoo.  Council  of,  234 

C'LOWics,  W.  Laikh:  Maritime  Warfare 
and  Commerce  1066-1216,438-457 ;  Navy 
of  Henry  HI.,  584-592 

Cnikt,  309 

Coal  in  Roman  Britain.  69 

(■ogs  ishipsi,  451 

Coiti.  222 

Coinage  under  Henry  III..  611  seqq. 

Coins  of  earlv  Britain.  15,  132  seqq. 

Couis,  Old  English.  291,  292:  of  Nomina 
dukes.  321 ;  of  William  1.  and  IL,  48U 

Coins,  Koniano-British,  144 

Colct,  Dean,  Ixviii 
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Collcf^es.  monastic,  in  Wales,  122 

•'Collegia"  (guilds)  of  amiths  in  Uonian 
H'itain,  70 

Colnian.  Scottish  bishop.  231 

Colt>ni,^8^ 

Colonic*"^,  llonmn,  in  Britain,  41,  S3 

Colinnba.  St.,  22S 

Coinrs  Urifanniarum,  41,  102. 103 

Coinis  Liftoris  Snxonfct,  il.  102,  103 

roiiiiI;iIiis.  198,  30.1 

(■oiiiiiiuri  lield  syctem,  ISO,  5U  scrji. 

Co)unnina,  5G9 

C'oiiiriuinism  in  early  Britain,  7 

Com}7iunitas  scirac.  ol)9 

Compas.^.  early  hislorr  of  the,  591 

CompnrL^ation.  113,  42(> ;  see  Oath-helper=. 

Coitri/iiini  Siffjic'itiiim  { IVitan],  200 

Con^'n'tuie  the  (Ireat,  170 

Constantius  Chlorus,  forts  of,  in  Britain, 
1U3 

Conslantius  rescnes  (jaul  and  Spain  from 
barbarism.  HJ9 

Consulares,  41 

Cunvocations  of  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  572 

Cookery,  Old  English.  180;  medieval,  541 

Copper.  OS 

Coracles,  18-19 

CoHBKTT.  W.J.  :  Agriculture  under  Hcnrv 
111,040-647 

Corn,  export  of,  from  Koman  Britain,  67  : 
export  prohibited  under  Hichard  I , 
524 ;  price  in  famine  of  1316,  641  ;  pro- 
duce of,  in  13th  cent.,  642 ;  imported 
into  England  (1258)  from  Germany 
and  Holland.  679 

Cottiers  or  cottagers,01d  English,  ISiseqq.; 
in  nth  cent.,  512 ;  holdings  and  ser- 
vices, 516 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  41,  103 

Courts.  Old  English,  248 

Covcntina,  61 

Craft  guilds,  522 

Craftsmen,  among  Old  English,  1S3 ;  immi- 
gration of,  at  Normau  conquest,  519; 
m  13th  cent.,  657 

Crayford,  battle  of,  172 

CuEiGMTON,  C.  :  Public  Health  in  Old  Eng- 
lish Period,  253-256;  in  Anglo-Nor.nan 
England,  526-532;  under  Henry  111, 
678-68U 

Crime,  in  early  Britain,  6 ;  punishment  of, 
among  Old  English.  202 

Criminal  procedure  in  Noiman  iLUgland, 
420 

Cros.sbow,  in  13th  cent.,  introduced,  434; 
superseded  by  long-bow,  437 

Crusades,  397  ;  etfect  on  architecture,  462  ; 
on  trade,  652 

"  Cuckoo's  song,"  637 

Cunobelinus,  10 

Cuviales,  42 

Currency,  Northumbrian,  20S 

Customs  duties  in  13th  cent.,  663,  664 

Custumals,  197 

Cwenthrytii,  Queen  of  Jlercia,  200 

Cymbehne  (Cunobelinus),  10 

C'xncwulf,  King,  deaih  of,  198;  poetry  of, 
275  segq.,  308 

Cyprus,  conquest  of,  452 


*'Dame  Siriz."  fabliau.  639 
Dancing  in  Middle  Ages.  54.5 
Danegeld.  443 
Dane  tavv  (Danelagli),  212 
Danes,  rheir  moral  qualiiies,  210;  warfare 
of,  262  seqq. 


1    Danish    invasion.    205   seqq. ;    its   consj 

quence.s,  206,  213 
Danisli  king^,  215  seg. 
Darwinism.  Ixxiii 
David  Kmg  of  Scotland  attacks  Stephen, 

368 

Dor  Mnfr,  <.  CO,  110 

Do-uri'nu-s.    12 

Defensor  <  iriifilis.  42 

Deusdedit,    lirst    English    Archbishop   of 

Canterbury,  231 
Deva,  see  Chester 
Diaper  in  architecture,  596 
Dining  in  Middle  Ages,  544 
Dio'_-le  ian,  reforiiis  of,  100 
Dite  de  Hosvbondrie^  6IG 
Dockyar.is,  456,  597 
"  Dog  tooth  "  ornament.  607 
])ogs  in  Ciirly  iirnain,  17.  68 
Dolichokcplialic  nu'o  in  early  Britain.  123 
Donicsda>  BnoU,  ;ui)  seqq.,  417  ;  as  evidence 

of  stai  f  nf  agriculture,  512 
Domestic   life  in  Celtic  Britain,  5.  32. scg. ; 

Old  EngUsli.  309  ;  medieval,  536  seqq. ; 

occupations,  542  seqq. 
Dominus,  or  pair  onus,  IS,"?,  184 
Dorchester,  Dorset  (Durnovaria),  45,  56 
Dorcliester,  Oxon,  3fj0 
Dover  (Dubrae),  lighthouse.  49;  station  of 

Roman  tleet,  53,   103  note:   atti' k  ut" 

citizens  on  Eustace  of  Boulogiu\  332 
Downton,  moot-place  of  Saxons,  191 
Dre?s,xciv;  of  Britons,  18.  33;  Oid  English, 

314sc<7g. ;  in  medieval  HIngland  680-085  ; 

of  men,  683  seqq.  ;  of  women,  684  seqq. ; 

of  peasantry,  549 
Drinking  habits,  medieval,  54S 
Dromonds,  451 
Dr.vdcn,  Ixxix 

Druids  in  Roman  Britain.  59,  111-113 
Duninobellaunus,  U 
Duns  Scolus,  622.  626 
Dunstan,  his  reforms  in  the  Church,  236; 

retires  from  public  life,  238;  accom- 
plishments of,  301 
Durham,  Galilee  at,  470 
Durnovaria  (Dorchester),  45 
Durobriv'ium  (Castor)  and  its  ware,  UO 
Du-umvir,  42 

Dux  Brit anniarum.  11  note,  41,  102 
Dyes,  early  British,  IS 
Dyrham,  battle  at.  191 


Ead,  for  names  beginning  with,  sec  also 
Ed 

Eadmer  of  Canterbiiry,  504 

Eadred  and  the  Scots,  146 

Ealdoinien,  or  sheritf,  presides  at  Shire- 
moot  in  absence  of  king,  203 :  6t'C 
Aldermen 

Earldoms.  Canute's  four  great,  216 

Earls,  sec  Eorls 

Early  English  style,  592  seqq. 

Easier,  origin  of  name,  220  :  controversy 
as  to  mode  of  calculating,  22'>,  22S,  331 

Eboracum,  see  York 

Edgar  Atbeling.  330 

Edgar,  grandtMni  tU  Edmund  Ii'onsidc,  ex- 
pediliNii  tu  Hi'ly  J.and,  446 

Edgar  ol  West  Saxons.  Emperor  of  nil 
Britain,  206;  consolidates  Church,  :;38 

Edmund  Ironside,  216 

Ednumd  I.  (the  Elder)  transfers  Cumber- 
land to  King  of  Scots,  214 

Education,  among  Did  English,  310;  in 
early  Miudle  Ages,  482  seyy;  of  children 
m  Middle  Ages,  542 
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Edward    T.    and    Parliament,    571;    an 

Kiiirli^h  trade.  GU5 
Edward  ihe  Confessor,  laws  of.  216  ;  intro- 
duces   forei><n    ecclesiastics.    238-23U ; 

bull  is  Weslininsr.  r  Abtmv,  291) 
EowAiiDs,  O  M.  :  Cc  tic  Britain.  1-37 
Edwin  of  Xorthumbria.  his  baptism.  Idllcd 

at  Hatfield,  22S 
E'fgifu,  moliieroE  Hardi-Canute,2l6 
El  flic.  278 
Ely  book,  the,  512 
p:iycarhedral.  4G1-  470 
Embroidery.  (Hd  English,  281 
Emma,  wife  oi  Krhelred  and  Canute.  233 
Engines  of  war  in  12ih  cent.,  4:i(i 
Engrlas,  see  Angli 
English  Churuh.  see  Church 
Engiif'h  conquests,  stages,  190,  191;  table 

of,  192 
English  language,  dialects  in  13th  cent-. 

t)30:  works  ill,  121(^1273.  iVAGseqq.;  and 

law,  404.  629 
English  law.  continuity  of.  239 
Efiglish  tribe,  form  of  rule,  197  seqq. 
Eorls  309 

Eo-ttre,  goddess  of  dawn,  220 
Epic  poetry.  Old  Enghsh,  272 
Ergotism.  53IJ 
Eric  Bloodax,  207 
Estntes.  the  three.  572 
Ethclbert.  King  of  Kent,  his  baptism.  226; 

laws  of.  240.  241 
Ethelfleda,   l^ady  of  tlie  Marohmen  or  of 

Mercia.  297  ;  visits  tlie  Danes.  212  ;  war 

between  her  and  8.  Welsh.  214 
Ethelmer,  Hishop  of  8.  Angles,  deposed, 

356 
Ethelred,    his    inefficient    resistance    to 

Danes.  215:  his  recall,  216 
Etbelward,  clAronicle  of,  190 
Ethnology  of  England.  1  scqq.,  12'2  seqq.  ^ 

161  scgq.,  192-194  ;  294.  531  seqq. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  at  Dover,  326 
Evesham,  Battle  of.  565 
Exchequer,  beginnings  of.  400 
••  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,"  670 
Exeter,  299 

Fabliaux.  640 

Fairs.  Old    English,    302;    meiUoval,   524. 

653,  654  seq</. 
Famines  in  England,  10fi6-1215.    515,    531 

scqg. ;  of  1257-1259. 678  s^qq. ;  in  1315  and 

1316.  641 ;  in  medieval  England,  list  of, 

679 
Fardel,  or  farthing  of  land,  180 
Farmers  in  llth  cent  .  514 
Feasting  in  Celtic  Britain.  2S 
Feas  s.  A-  glo-Saxon,  179 
Feudalism,  checked    in    Normandy.  331  : 

evils  of,  under  Sicphen, 370  ;  combated 

by  Henry  II.,  372 
Fines  in  early  law,  250 
Flag  of  England,  452 
Flanders,  British  trade  with.  651 
Fleet,  Roman,  in  English  Channel,  53,  103  ; 

Old  English,  294  ;  Norman.  43S  seqq. 
Flemings  in  PembroUcshire,  354,  375 
Florence  of  Worcester,  504 
"  Fioris  and  Blaucheflor,"  638 
Folk-moot.  201 
Food  in  t  'eltic  Britain,  30,  32  :  Old  English, 

3O0,  312  ;  of  English  people.  530 
Foreigners    in    England   after  Conquest, 

519,  523,   562.  574;    in  the    13th    cent., 

662.  674 
Foreign  influence  on  English  architecture, 

457 


Forest  law  under  Henry  IL,  584 

Fortifications,  see  Castles 

Frauce.   loss   of    English    possessions    in, 

under  John,  382 
Franchise,  Parliamentary,  in  Middle  Ages, 

572 
Frank-pledge  system.  203 
P'ranks,  170 
Fraomariiis.  170 

Frea,  god  ..f  ^nrwlihic  and  rain,  220 
French,  a-  l:i  ti_  nuc  of  law.  4113  ;  influence 

of,  on  l-Ji-ii-li  language,  63M  SC77. 
Friars.  Duininican  and  Franciscan,  Ixiv, 

515;  arri\  al  of  iil.*).s'((75. ;  and  university 

life.  ^7*/'/. .-  I't'-  "I  for  Jews.  579 
Frir'4u.  wife  of  Woden,  220 
I'Vith-horrDir  system,  203 
Frith-guilds,  306 

Frontier  defence,  Roman,  along  coast,  103 
Furniture.   British.  33  ;   Old  English,  311 

seqq. :  in  Nornuin  England,  540 
Fyrd,  shire  levies,  204 


Gaels  (Goidels),  Ivii.,  2. 107 

"  Galilee"  at  Durham,  470  ;  at  Ely,  472 

Galleys,  451 

Games,  Old  English.  313  ;  indoor,  medieval, 

545 
Gardens,  314,538,  544 

Gcbin;  or  tenan;;  at  will,  right  of,  183,  1S4 
Gencat,  or  peasant,  183,  184 
Geoffrey  Gtimar.  509  seqq. 
Geotfrey  of  Monmouth.  503.  508  scqg, 
Gerald  of  Wales,  sec  Giraldus 
Germamis,  Roman  bi:?hop,  171 
(Tcioniius.  171 
GesUhs,  204.  305 
(iilhcrt  of  Sempringham.  388 
(iildas,  view  of  Roman  rule.  105  ;  prophecy 

of.  174  :  description  of  British  Church, 

225 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Gerald  of  Wales), 

4911,  494,  :m  scgq- 
Glanvil,  Ranulf,  380;  treatise  on  English 

law.  409 
Glass,  early  British,  141 ;  Old  English,  280, 

srqq,\    300;  use  in  medieval  dw.  lling 

houses,  539;  Roman,  ibid. ;  painted,  iu 

13th  cent.,  604 
Gln«tnnbury,  115;  monks  of,  under  Abbot 

rhurstan,  298 
Gfeomen,  312 
Gloucester  (Glevum),  44;    in  Old  English 

period,  298 
Gods.  Rom  in,  worshi]iped  in  Britain,  59 

seqq.  ;  Celtic,  107  seqq. ;  Anglo-tiaxon, 

217  seqq. 
Godwine.  Karl.  216.  326.  328 
laoidels,  sec  Gaels 

Gold  in  early  Britain,  68;  in  coinage,  612 
Goldsmitris,  Old  English,  278,  279;  in  the 

13th  cent.,  661 
Graham's  Dyke,  39 
(^ratian,  Emperor,  170 
(iralian.  King  of  Br  tain,  171 
(Treat  Charter,  see  JMagna  Charta 
Greek,  study  of.  Ixx 
(ircek  lire,  carried  on  warships.  452 
Green.  J.  K.,  xlvili,  Ix 
Gregory  the  Great,  224  seqq. ;  his  scheme 

for  organising  hierarchy  in  England, 

22s 
Gregory  VI T.,  386 

Grosseieste,  Robert,  and  papal  aggression, 
56:^,574,575;  rector  of  Oxford  Francis- 
can ,575;  at  Oxford.  617,  621;  book  on 
agriculture.  645 
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Guilds,  or  fellowships,  203.  ,520 :  effects  of, 
on  municipal  government,  620 ;  re- 
ligious, 52y:  merchant,  OliO 

Guthrum  the  Old,  208 

Uwynedd,  353.  374 


Haeb-ian,  Abbott  of  Cantcrbur.T,  23J 

HadriJin's  Wall.  S7  scq(j, 

Hteston  (Hasiinu'i.  2IW 

Hair,  wearinir  ot.  among  Celtic  Britons.  33  ; 

among  Old   Knglish,  316;  in  Norman 

England.  tJSO  scqq. 
Hales. 'rhomas  dc,  his  "Luvo  Ron."  630 
Halt'dan,206 

'•  HalleUiia  victory,"  the,  172 
Hall,  Hubert:  Tradeand  Industry,  1216- 

1273,  647-G6.5 
Hall-moots,  202  scgg. 
Hall  of  medieval  manor  house,  540 
Hanging,  punishment,  of,  402 
Hiinse  leagues,  o23,  651 
Harbours,  590 
Hardl-Canute,  216 
Hardi-Canute  Godfred,  207 
Harold,  and  William  of  Normandy,  328; 

succcciis  Edward  the  Confessor,  ibid. ; 

war  with  Tostii;.  ibid. 
Harold,  distrusted  by  northern  earls,  215; 

chosen  king  at  O.xford,  216:  Navy  of, 

442 
H.iSSALi.,  A. :  Normans,  the,  in  Normandy, 

317-3:i3 
Hastin;;s.  battle  of,  332.  .336,  42S  seqg.  ;  495 

segQ.  s  see  Cinque  Ports 
Hattie.d,  Battle  of.  22S 
Hats,  medieval.  6S2 
"  Havelok  the  Dane,"  635 
Havkki-ikld,  E.  :  Roman  Army,   the,  in 

Britain,  76-106:    Art,   the,  of  Roman 

Britain,  136-191  ;  English,  the,  before 

En-land,  161-167 
Hawking,  in  Celtic  Britain.  28:  among  Old 

English,    316;    in  medieval    England, 

514 
Hay,  in  llth  cent.,  513 
Health,  see  Public  Health 
Hearthpcnny,  ISO 
Heat.i,   H.  F.  :    Old  English  Literature. 

2t>7-278;     Literature     under    Norman 

I-lule,  495;  Language  and  Literature, 

1216-1273,  6 -'SWO 
Helmets,  258,  2i;2,  6SS 
Heng  st  and  Hor-a,  172 
Henl  V,  Walter  de,  book  on  agriculture, 

645 
Henr.v   I.,  352  seqg. ;  353   segq. ;   marries 

Edith,  daugtiter  of  Malcolm,  353 ;  his 

internal  reform,  354  ;  his  quarrel  with 

Anselm,  365  seqq. 
Henry   II.,  reign  of.  372  seqq. ;  succeeds, 

377  :  consiitution  under,  378;  legal  re- 
forms, 404 ;  growth  of  law  under.  580 

scgg. :  and  commerce,  591 
Heniylll.  rei* n  ot,  560 ;  and  the  Church, 

,593;  reconstructs  Westminster  Abbey, 

596 ;  and  ihe  Jews,  673 
Henry  of  Himtingdon,  500,  ,504 
Heremod,  t.vpe  of  retainer,  19S 
Hereward,  338 
Hermits,  580 
Hertfoi-d,  Council  of.  232 
Historians.  English, in  13th  cent.,  G33scgg. 
Holy  Grail,  the,  115 
Homes,  original,  of  English,  162 
Hom  cide.  punishment  of,  2.j0, 400;  on  high 

seas.  449 :  of  sliipwrccked  persons,  451 
Honorius,  170,  171 
Hospitals,  527  segq. 


Nou.'se-ca-rlcs.  200.  201,  267 

Houses,  early  British,  1.32.  137:  of  Ani;lo- 
Saxonsiii  Britain,  176, 291.310;  of  lower 
classes.  ,546 

Hoveden,  Roger,  633 

Hubert  de  Biirgli,  561 

Hubert,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 396 

Hugh  of  Avalon,  or  St.  Hugh  of  Burgundv, 
395,  471 

Hughes,  R.  :  Architecture  and  Art,  pre- 
historic. 122-136:  Old  English.  278-291; 
Aitglo-Norman,  457-481;  Early  English, 
592-613 

Human  sacrifices  in  early  Britain.  112 

Hundred  Courts  u^ed  bv  Hcnr\'  II.,  567 

Hundreds,  202,  212 

Hunting  in  Celtic  Britain,  27-2S;  of  Old 
English.  316 

HuTTOX,  W.  H.  :  Church,  the,  and  the 
(-'■inquest, 35,5-367;  Church  and  Crown, 
Cmitlictsof  the,  387-398;  Cliurch,  the, 
under  Henry  III.,  573-580 


Iberians  in  early  Britain.  Iviii.  1  .'icjq  ;  12, 

13  :  dolichokephalic,  107,  123 
Illumination    of   MSS.,   Old  English,   281 

.•jfg^.  ;  in  Norman  England.  47S  segg. 
Immigrations  into  Britain,  dolichokeitha- 

Hc,  121 :  of  Celts,  checked  by  Rome,  3  ; 

of  Teutons,  3, 105 
Imports  in  13th  cent.,  650 
Industries.  Old  English,  301 
Industry,  English,  l.\xxv  seg. ;  growth  of, 

in  13th  cent.,  656 
Ine,  laws  of,  243 
Inquest,  the  royal,  417,  419 
Interdict,  papal,  under  ,John,  3S1 
Invasion  of  t^aul  by  Vandals,  tiueves,  and 

Alans,  170  segq. 
Investitures,  contest  as  to,  365 
lona.  228 
Ipswich,  299 
Ireland,  never  occupied  by  Romans,  39  ; 

conquest  of,  374  seqq. 
Iron  Age  in  early  Britam,  126 
Iron,  sword-blades  made  of,  15 


Jacobs,  J. :  Jews  in  England,  665-G7S 

Jet.  69 

Jewellery,  Old  English,  2S0 

Je\\"s,  arrival  in  England,  350:  and  Church, 
577  .^eqq.;  GfJ9 seqq..  674  ;  story  of  human 
sacrifice  by,  579,  675 ;  immigration  of, 
tJM :  as  financiers,  666,  668 :  tiiuler 
Henry  II.,  667;  claims  by  king  on, 
667  ;  mass.acres  of.  under  Richard  I., 
669;  literature  of  English,  610  seqq.  ;  in 
13th  cent.,  671  seqq. ;  exchequer  of, 
672  ;  offence  to  Christians,  677  :  organi- 
sjition  in  England  under  Henr.v  III., 
677  seQq. 

".Tews'  House."  Lincoln.  468,  678 

John,  reign  of,  as  Prince,  377,  3S2  ;  .John 
and  the  N.avy,  454  ;  death  of,  at  twines- 
heod,  386 

John,  Kin/,  and  Jews,  673 

John  of  Salisbury,  50S ;  knowledge  of  Latin 
literature.  486  ;  scholarship,  493 

Jousts,  692 

Judith,  poem,  273 

Jiu-y.  trial  by,  411  segq.,  418 

Justices  in  Eyre,  402 

Justiciars  354 

Jutes,  settlement  in  Kent,  163  ;  called  in  to 
aid  against  Picts  and  Scuts,  172 
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*'  Kenningar,"  270  note 

Keridvven.  110 

Kilwardby,       Uobert,       Archbishop      of 

Canterbury.  400 
"Kini,^  Horn,'' (137 
Kini;-."  ( 'oiirt-^,  u;ro\vth  of,  41i; 
Kin-  -  Hull,  Winrlir^.T,  (ill) 
Km^s,  iiMlliod  of  L-lcrtion,  2U0 
KitciKiis.  medieval,  oil 
Knights  of  shire,  oU7.  571 
Knights  Templars,  t'ypnis  soUl  to.  315 


Land,   extent  under    cull  ivai ion    in   11th 

cent.,  513  ;  mode  of  cultivalion.  51'J 
Land  Rystem,  xo  ;  in  Celtic  Britain.  7  ;  Old 
English,   ICti,    178,   1S4.  304 ;    ellects  of 
Norman  conquest  on,  346;  in  11th  cent., 
514 
Lan  franc  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
355;  contest  with  Henry  II.  as  to  in- 
vestitures,   ibid.  ;     controversy    with 
Berengar  of  Tours,  481 :  works.  499 
Langton.  Stephen,  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  by  Pope,  384 ;  patriotism, 
398  ;  restoration  to  primacy.  oGl 
Language,  Ixxvi  scg. ;    in  Celtic  Britain, 
2,   4;    in    Anglo-Saxon    England,    194 
scqq.  ;     of    England    after      Norman 
conquest,  509,  535.  G2S  serjq.  ;  English, 
under  Henry    IIL.  029 ;    of  laws,  402 
segq. 
Latin,  use  of,  in  England,  629 
Laurence  of  Durham,  500 
Law,  Canon,  406 
Law  Courts,  sec Corrrts 
Law.  Roman,  in  England,  405  seqq. ;  Old 
English, _  19r,    239    scqq.;    in  iNorman 
period.  398  scgr/.,  402;   under  Henry  I., 
400;   growth  of,  under  Henry  IL,  5S0 
scqq. 
Lawyers.  248.  582 
Layamon.  "Brut"  of.  509 
Lazar  houses.  527  seqq. 
Lead,  in  Roman  Brilain,  67,  6S;  from  Peak 

district,  295 
Learning  and  science.  Ixvii  seq.  ;   in  11th 

cent..  481-l!t5  :  in  I3th  cent.,  021 
"  Lcf/aiiis  Aufjusfi  pro  2}>'CBtorc,^'  -40 
*  Lciiatus  Lff/ioiiis,"  77 
Legends  and  stories,  of  the  prince's  vision 
of   the   old    gods   and   heroes   of    his 
country,    7 ;    of  kings    of   Dyfed,  10 : 
of  swine  hrst  brought  to  Britain,  H! ; 
of  KuUiwch  and  Olwen,  23,  24;  of  the 
meeting    of    the   two   kings  hunting, 
27 ;  of  the  wife  of   King  Dogcd,  and 
Kulhwch    and    Olwen,    .311;    of   green 
children  in  East  Anglia,  579;  ofKetell 
of  Farneham,  580 
Legions,  Roman.  70  seqq.,  S2:  stations  of 

in  Britain,  94  scqq. 
Leonine  verse,  199  note 
Leprosy  in  England,  520  scqq.  ;  518 
Lewes,  battle  of,  504  ;  ballad  on.  037 
Licences  to  trade  in  13th  cent.,  005 
Lights,  maritime,  589 
Lincoln,  battle  of,  432 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  "Dean's  Eye ''at,  007 
Lincoln(Linduin),  41,  299;  Ronum churches 

at,  458 ;  in  13th  cent.,  525 
Literature,  Olii  English,  207-278;  in  Eng- 
land after  Norman  conquest,  in  Latin, 
499  ;  historical,  500  scqq.  ;  in  13Hi  cent., 
633 
Liturgy,  ancient  British,  120 
Llantihangel,  churches  bearing  name,  110 
Logic.  482 
Lombard,  Peter.  485 


Londinium.  sec  London 

London,  under  Romans.  38.  41  nutc.  41; 
Roman  name  of,  44  ;  Welsh  name  of, 
20;  earthenware  of.  70;  in  Old  English 
period,  298 ;  municipal  organisation 
under  Richard  L,  379  ;  as  eonimf-rc  <il 
liort  under  Henry  IL,  447;  clia'terof 
AVilliam  1.  to,  519;  growth  of.  in  tl'C 
12th'and  13th  cents..  521  seqq. ;  customs 
town.  004 ;  under  Henry  III.,  670 

London  Bridge,  298 

IjOng-bow,  4:^7 

Longchanij).  William,  Bishop  of  Ely,  379 

Lower  classes,  medieval,  life  of,  540 

Lud.  or  Ludd,  109  ;  his  temple  on  l»anks  of 
Severn,  20;  London  calleil  after,  20; 
"of  the  Silver  Hand."  20,  31 

Luguvallium.  sec  Carlisle 

Lundy,  piratical  stronghold,  588 

Lupus,  GalUc  bishop,  171 

Lydney,  remains  ot  Romano-British  tem- 
ple at.  20,  110,  158 


Mabinogion,  22-27 

Mabon  (Apollo),  lOS 

":\l:id  Parliatnent."  the,  503 

MaL;ic  in  Unman  Britain,  58 

]Magna  Cliarta,  ;1S5.  582 

M.ilTLAND,  F.  W.  :  Old  English  Law,  2.39- 
253;  English  Law  under  Norman  and 
Angevin,39S;(irowtli  of  Jurisprudence 
under  Henry  IIL,  5S0-5S4 

^.lalcolm  King  of  Scots.  214 

Maldon,  battle  of,  216 

Mann,  A.  H. :  Old  English  Paganism.  217- 
224  ;   Old  English  Social  Life.  304-317 

Manners  in  ICngland.  xcii  seq. 

Manor  houses,  Anglo-Noi-man,  construc- 
tion of,  536,  538-542,  009 

Manorial  records,  616 

Manor,  origin  of,  18.3,  302.  304 

Manufacture,  English,  in  13th  cent..  (jGO 
seqq. 

Map,  Walter,  494,  405.  iOS 

Marcus,  King  of  Britain.  171 

Marish,  Sir  William  de.  pirate,  588 

Maritime  adventure,  410 

Maritime  law,  code  of,  under  Richard  I., 
450  scqq, 

:\Iarkets,  052,  654 

Markets  and  fairs.  205  scqq. 

:\lark  system.  183,  302 

jMtirriage,  early  British,  34  scqq.  ;  Old  Eng- 
lish, 310 

Marsh,  Adam.  624 

]\latilda,  308-309;  coin  attributed  to.  481 

"  Matthew  of  Westminster,"  034 

Matthew  Paris,  work  of.  034  ;  map  by.  Goo 

MAtTDE,  J.  H.:  Tlie  English  Church.  224-239 

Medicine,  in  early  Hritain.  31 ;  see  Public 
Health,  Pliysicians 

Mc'litiMTanean  trade,  651 

Mei'I.kv.  I).  .1.;  SocialLife  in  Middle  Ages, 
532-55S,  680-091 

Menhirs  and  stone  monuments,  Ivii.,  127. 
129 

Meon-waras,  192 

Mercenaries  in  12lh  cent.,  434 

Merchant  guilds,  522 

Merchants  among  Old  English,  190; 
foreign  in  13th  cent.  England,  602 

Merlin,  31 

Mertou  College,  620 

:\Ietre  of  English  poetry.  510  note.  630.  037 
MigrationsintoBritoin,  Iberian,  1 ;  Celtic, 
\3.  128;  Scoti,  98;  Angles  and  Saxons, 
161,  291 
Military  centres,  Roman,  iSscqq.,  94-98 


INDEX. 


Military  exercises,  68S  ficqq. 

Military  organisation  of  Romans  in  Bri- 
Tain,  45  seqq.y  TG-lOU  ;  see  Warfare 

Mills,  (w9 

Minos  in  Celtic  Britain.  14;  in  Roman 
Britain.  (>7  seqq.  :  forced  labour  in,  54; 
in  Old  Knslisli  period,  'IWG 

Minstrels,  (Hd  Enijlisli.  312  :  medieval,  5i4 

Mistletoe,  voncrai  ion  of,  112 

Mithras-worsliiii  m  Britain,  63 

Ali-xtum,  the  (a  meal).  55(> 

"  Model  Parliament,"  oUtJ 

Mold,  corselet  found  at,  130 

Monasteries.  Welsh,  117  :  inS.-otir-riimch, 
225  seqq  :  Old  English,  307  ;  piil,t-.'il  by 
Danes,  234  ;  l^unstans  reformalinii  c.t, 
23(1;  in  Normandy,  33U:  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  ihid. ;  English, 
as  industrial  centres,  301  ;  increase 
under  Stephen.  388:  life  iu  medieval, 
5.50  seqq.;  ori^anisalion,  551  seqq.; 
orticcrs,  555 ;  intUience  on  agriculture, 
3SS.  014 

Monastic  buildings.  550  seqq- 

Monastic  communities  as  cuhivalors,  645 

Monastic  services,  556 

Monastic  settlements  in  Yorkshire,  388 

Monasticism,  in  Normandy.  330 ;  under 
Stephen,  388 

Monkwearmouth,  Old  English  architec- 
ture. 286 

Mons  I^idonicus,  191 ;  battle  of.  174 

Monttort,  Simon  de,  his  parliaments,  oGS 

j\lt)ot  stead.  210 

Morgenqifu,  310 

Mosaics,  Roman,  in  Britain,  56,  72,  119-150 

MoNses  Hall,  Bury,  478,  671 

Municijial  govermnent,  519 

Miiniriiin.  534 

Mycel-yctnoty  201 


Nationality  of  Roman  soldiers,  99 

Navy,  English,  in  Uth  and  12th  cents.,  .525 

Navy.  Romano-British,  53.  99;  of  Harold. 
442  ;  under  William  I..  4jS  ;  under 
John,  454  seqq.;  under  Henry  T.,  445; 
under  Henry  II..  447  ;  under  Richard  I., 
448 

Neolithic  era,  121 

Newcastle  (Pons  ^lius),  46 

New  Forest  (Roinau)  ware,  141 

Nightdresses,  54o 

Nodens.  109 

Nominalism  and  Realism,  484  seqq. ;  in  13th 
cent.,  626 

Norfolk,  wealth  in  1341.  Oil 

Norman  arch,  458 

Norman  churches,  459  seqq. 

Norman  conquest,  etfecls  of,  lix  .scf/..  349; 
on  literature  and  language.  4!H)  seqq.; 
on  trade,  662 :  fusion  a'ler.  .532  seqq. 

Normandy,  society  in,  320.  331;  pctsant 
revolt  ill.  32IsC'/g- ;  relations  u  iih  Eng- 
land. 3-_'2.  321,  326.  32S  ;  rlvili^ntiun  of, 
compared  with  England  at  Ctmciuest, 
332  ;  severed  from  Entrland,  382 

Norman  fleet,  438  seqq.,  413 

Norman-PYench  iu  England,  630 

Norman  masonry,  460 

Norman  nobility  in  England,  346-318 

Nonuan  warfare,  310 

Normans  invade  Gaul,  317  :  settle  in  Nor- 
mandy, i6trf.;cnnquer  Channel  Islands, 
318;  in  Italy.  323;  under  Wdliam  the 
Conqueror.  324  seqq. ;  fusion  with  the 
English.  370 

Norlhamptou,  university  at.  614 


Northumberland,      incorporation       with 

realm  of  English  kini^,  215 
Norwich.  21i9.  525 
Notida  Diiinitatum,  102,  163 


Oakham  Castle.  467,  478 

Oatli-liclp.-rs.  AX^seqq.,  419,  426 

0«<aiii.  William  of,  Ixviii,  627 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeiix,  336 

OtlU.  laws  of,  244,  291  seqq. 

Otydd,108 

Ohl  English  Chronicle,  276 sctyg. ;  versions 
of,  o03 

Old  English  divisions  of  year,  178 

Old  English,  early  civilisation,  lix,  166: 
land  system.  166 

Old  English  law,  197,  239  ^eq^.,  211  ;  brevity 
of,  241,  217  :  characteristics  of.  247  seqq. 

Old  English  period,  length  and  divisions 
of.  197 

Ohl  English  poetry,  Ixxvi,  276 

Old  English  social  divisions,  182  seqq. 

Old  English  tribal  system,  167 

Oleron,  Uws  of,  449 

Oman,  C.  W.  C.  :  Old  EngUsh  Army,  The. 
256-262;  Armies,  The.  of  the  Danes, 
262-267  ;  Miliiary  Art,  The  (under  Nor- 
man and  .'Vngevin  kings),  128-13S 

"Open  field  system,"  0  d  English,  166;  in 
medieval  England,  514  seqq. 

Onhards  in  Uth  cent.,  515 

Ordral,  trial  bv.  359-360.  412  seqq. 

Ordericus  Vitatis,  504,  534 

Ornaments,  of  Britons,  IS;  Old  English, 
280 

Orrm  and  his  "  Orrmulum,"  511 

"  Orpbeo,"  640 

Oswald  reconverts  Northnmbria,  2i9 

Oswy,  King  of  Nortbumbria,  231 

Otbere,  voyage  of,  294 

Outlawry.  424 

"  Ovates,"  111,  112  note 

"Owl  and  Nightingale,"  the,  637 

Oxford,  foundation  of,  298;  in  Domesday, 
343;  St.  Frideswide's  fair  at,  524; 
"  RIad  Parliament"  at.  563 

Oxford  Univcrsit. ,  founded,  298 ;  origin  of, 
490  :  early  history  of,  613  seqq. ;  college 
svstein,  beginnings  of,  in  13th  cent., 
620,  619  .fcqq. 

Oysters  of  Roman  Britain,  69 


Paganism.  Celtic,  106-113;  Old  English, 
217-224 

Pages.  542 

Painting.  Ixxxiii  seqq.;  in  13tli  cent.,  503 

Pala-oliihiccra,  122 

I'alliiini.  3tpl 

i*apal  relations  with  Old  English  Church, 
225.229,  221-234:  with  William  I.,  350 
scq.;  with  William  Rufus.  364;  with 
Henry  I..  365sc5(^  ;  with  Henry  IF.,  392 
■^eqil.  \  with  John,  381,  398 ;  with  Henry 
111..  560.  561,574,  575 

Paris,  Matthew,  631  '('W- :  on  import  of 
corn.  679  ;  map  by,  ny^ 

Parliament,  origin  of,  201,  b'bij  scq. 

Parochial  system  secured  by  rhcodore. 
234 

Pauiinus,  Bishop  of  Nortbumbria,  228 

Pearls,  British,  20,  68,  134 

Peinp  forte  ct  dure,  421 

Pelagian  heresy,  119 

Pele  towers,  476 

Penda  of  Mercia  defeats  Edwin  at  Hat- 
field, 228 

Penitcntials,  202 
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Penncnden.  moot -place  for  Kent,  Ifll,  412 

PesI  ilence,  goddesses  of.  in  early  Britain, 
110 

Pcsti  cnces  in  early  England,  253  seqq. ;  in 
lull  and  r2th  cents..  o3f) 

Peteriiorough  Cathedral,  window  at,  GO" 

Peterborongh  Chronicle,  account  of 
Domesday  in.  341 ;  relations  of.  toother 
versions  of  Old  English  Chronicle,  5U2 

Peter  des  Roches,  561 

Physician-',  Jewish,  577 

Picts,  3o.  39 

Picts  and  Scots.  170 

Piracy.  444.  5S8 

Poetry.  Old  English,  Ixxvi.  271 ;  Anglo- 
.Norman.  4il8  ^eqq. :  English  under  Nor- 
man rule.  510  seqq.  ;  in  13th  cent.. 
636-ti40 ;  of  Chaucer.  Ixxvii;  of  Restora- 
tion. Ixxis ;  of  18th  cent.,  Ixxx 

Poinicd  arch.  462 

Police.  2(13 

Polyandry  in  early  Brit€ain,  35 

Pons  iElius  (Newcastle).  46 

Poole,  R.  L.:  Learning  and  Science,  1066- 
1216.  481-495;  The  Univer.sities,  1216- 
1273,  613-628 

Population  of  England  in  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  197  ;  in  ISth  cent.  642  ;  distribn- 
tion  of.  644 

Porfc-reeves,  203 

Portsmouth,  447 

Posidonius  visits  Britain,  13,  14 

Pottery,  early  British,  126;  Romano- 
British,  138 1  Old  English,  280  seqq. 

Poultry,  548 

Powell.  F.  York  :  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Power,  169-175:  Britain  under  English. 
175-205 ;  Danish  Invasion,  the,  205-217  ; 
Domesday  Book,  340-350 

PrcEsides,  41 

"  Presentment  of  EngUshry,"  400,  531 

Priinuspilus  (senior  centurion),  77 

Prisage,  663,  664 

Privateering,  588 

Procedure  in  early  law,  218 

Proctors  at  Oxford,  614 

Prose,  English.  Ixxx 

Proyerbs,  collections  of,  in  13th  cent.,  637 

'*  Provision,"  custom  of,  562,  574 

Provisions  of  Marlborough,  584 

Provisions  of  Merton,  584 

Provisions  of  Oxford.  563  ;  language  of,  .535 

Provisions  of  Westminster.  566 

Public  Health  in  Old  English  period.  2.5.'?- 
256  ;  1066-1216.  526-532  ;  121li-1273.  678-680 

Punishments.  Old  English.  202:  under 
maritime  law.  449;  of  wreckers.  451 

Puritanism.  Ixvi 

Pytheas  of  Massila  visits  and  writes  about 
early  Britain,  13. 127 


Quadrivium.  482  seqq. 
Quintain,  the,  690,  692 


Ranulf  Fl.amb.ard.  Bishop  of  Durham,  363- 
3IU 

Realism.  482.  484 

RecuIveriReguIbium)48,  103.  586,  587  ;io(c 

Iteformation,  the.  Ixv 

licligion.  sec  Christianity,  Church,  Pa- 
ganism 

Religious  literature  in  13th  cent.,  erotic 
character,  512 

Renaissance,  the,  l.xsviii ;  and  English 
Art,  Ixxxii 

"  Rcneuard  and  Sigrim,"  640 


Richard  I„  378;  death  of,  380;  naval 
ordinances  of,  418 

Richard  III.    Duke  of  Norniandj',  324 

Richard  nf  Cornwall,  563.  679 

Richard  the  Fearless.  318 

Richard  the  Gooil.  320-322 

Richards.  F.  T.  :  Roman  Britain,  37-76 

Richborough  iRutupire),  48,  73.  75,  103 
note 

Rish.anger,  William,  635 

Roads,  ridgeways  in  Celtic  Britain,  18 
seqq. ;  Roman.  49.  54.  KG.  94,  96,  98  ;  in 
Norman  times,  524 ;  in  the  13lh  cent. 
653 

Robert  Duke  of  Xormandy,  324 

Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  368 

Robert  of  Belesmc,  overthrow  of,  353 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  503;  language  of,  his 
poems,  630 

Robert  of  Normandy,  capture  of,  at 
Tenchebrai,  353 

Roger  of  Wenoover.  6.33 

Roger  the  Poor.  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Justiciar.  3.54.  3G7,  464 

Roland.  Song  of.  498  seqq. 

RoUo.  317 

Romances.  English,  in  13th  cent.,  6(0 

Roman  de  Riiu.  4;is  seriq. 

Roman  influeiiie  on  Dlil  English  law.  252 

Roman  law,  ctiect  on  England,  405,  40S 

Romano-British  Art,  138  ;  death  ol,  IGO 

Roman  putilic  building-*  in  Britain,  151 

Roman  roads  in  North  of  Engl.and,  96-97  ; 
in  Wales,  49,  98 

Rom.an  rule,  advantages  of,  48-50 ;  effect 
on  Britain,  lix,  74,  105 

Roman  sculptures,  158 

Romans  in  Britain,  amphitheatres.  56, 158; 
extent  of  occupation.  39;  colonies,  100; 
army,  76  se^Q. ;  legions,  their  comple- 
ment and  their  number,  77-78  :  auxili- 
ar.y  troops.  78 :  in  the  provinces.  80  .^cgq. ; 
frontier  defence.  80:  in  Wales.  98; 
authorities  on,  84;  stations  of  the 
"legiones."  85-86  ;  basilica,  156  ;  at  Sil- 
Chester,  1.57:  conquest,  8  scqg.  ;  forum, 
156 ;  in  Brit<ain,  ibid. ;  hou-es  in  Italy, 
145;  in  Britain,  116;  origin  of.  147; 
corridor  and  courtyard  types.  146;  at 
Carisbrooke,  Andover,  Silchester,  Big- 
nor  and  Darenth  (Kent),  146,  147; 
frescoes  in,  148;  mosaics  of,  119  .seqq.: 
temples.  158 ;  tombstones,  154 seqq. .loS; 
walls.  155:  decline  of  Roman  power, 
73-76.  169  seqq. ;  influence  on  Britain, 
74  seqq..  105  seqq. ;  see  also  below 

Roman  shrines.  154 

Roman  soldiers  in  Britain,  nationality  of, 
99 

Roman  stations  in  Britain,  96  seqq. ;  in 
Wales.  97-98 

Roman  wall,  of  Hadrian.  86,  89,  151 ;  of 
Pius.  90  seqq.  151 

"  Roniescot,"  356 

Roscellinus  or  Roscelin.  482 

Runes,  219 

Rutupife,  see  Richborough 

Rye,  see  Cinque  Ports 

Saga,  or  prose  epic.  210 

Sailors.  Norman.  412 

St.  AHian,  m.artyred.  115 

St    -\lbans  (Verulaminm),  41  :    abbey  of, 

after  conquest,  360, 362;  historical  school 

at,  633  seqg. 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  255,  530 
St,  Columba  founds  lona.  225 
St.  Cross.  Winchester,  464 


INDEX. 


St.  Geort^e.  banner  of,  452 

St.   HuKli   of  Avalon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

39o  397 
St.  Hugh  l"Linle")  of  Lincoln.  579 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  lU  scqq. 
St.  Patrick  condenins  s  avcry,  18  ;  converts 

Ireland,  225 
St.  Paul's,  l^ndon,  29S 
St.  Sampson,  254 
Sr.  William  of  Norwich,  578.  G75 
Salisbury  Cathdral,  473.  51)2  seqq. 
Sail  works.  31,  300 
Samian  ware,  138 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  in  Wales,  122 ;  in  Eng- 
land, 425 
Sandwich,  customs  town,  GG4  ;  see  Cinque 

Ports 
Sarurn.  fall  of  (550).  191 ;  bishopric  at,  360 
Saturday,  origin  of  name,  220 
Saxou'.  162 ;  invasion  of  Britain.  163 
Scab  in  sheep,  first  appearance  of,  6tl 
Schools  for  boys  in  the    Xormau  period. 

488;  afrer  ttie  Reformation,  Ixx 
Science  in  17th  and  ISth  ceutui'ies,  Ixxi; 

in  19ih  cent.,  Ixxiii  seq. 
Scoti,  migratiims  from  Scotland.  98 
Scotland,  Gaels  and  Celts  in.  2  ;  Romans  in. 
92-93  ;  in  OhJ  English  period.  214  ;  and 
William  1.,  339;  and   William  IL.  350; 
and  Henry  II .  376 ;  language  in  13th 
cent.  631  (map) 
Scots,  2U 

Scriptorium,  the  Monastic,  552 
Sculpture,  English,  Ixxxiv  ;  in  13th  cent., 

599  seqq. 
Seafight  ot  Richard  L  in  Mediterranean, 

452 
Seafights,  590 

Senlac,  battle  of,  see  Hastings 
Septimus  Severus,  Scotch  campaign  of,  92 
Serfs,  183 
Scviri,  44 

Sexes,  intercourse  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  542 
Sheep,  among  Old  EngLsh,  187;  milk  of, 
187,    548;    scab   among,    641;  rearing, 
among  monks,  644  ;  protit  from,  650 
Sheriifs.  203,  378 

Ships,  early  Celtic,  19 :  of  Angli  and  Saxon 

invaders,  294:   Norman,  build  of,  440 

seqq. ;  imder  Richard  I .  fittings  of,  451 ; 

size  of  in  13th  cent..  588.  589 

Shire-couris  used  by  Henry    1.  and  11., 

and  Richard  I.,  567 
Shire-moo's,  401 
Shops,  medieval.  662 

Silchester,  146;  Roman  church  at,  57,  121; 
amphitheatre  at.  158  ;  wall  round,  155  ; 
forum  of,   156  seqq.;  basilica  at,  157; 
desolate,  297 
Silures,  10 
Silver.  296 

Silvester.  Bernard,  492 
Simeon  of  Durham,  504 
Simon  de  Mom  fort,  563  seqq. 
Sirona.  Welsh  goddess,  108 
"  Sir  Tristrem,^  638 
Siwiird  Beornssen,  ancestor   of   English 

royal  family,  208 
Slate  m  Roman  Britain,  69 
Slaves.  Old  English,  183,  191.  296  scqq.,  309; 

in  bomesday  Survey,  512 
Slave  trade,  in  early  Britain.  18;  in  Roman 
Britain,  69;  prohibited  by  Old  English 
laws,  296  :  interfered  .vitli  by  Lanfranc 
and  \Vulfstan.  360 
Smith,  -4 dam.  intluciu-e  of,  Ixxii 
Smith,  A.  L. ;  Tnidcaiid  Induslry  in  Old 
English  Period.  JIM-^iil;  in  Antjlo-Nor- 
man  Period,  512-526;  Political  History 


under  William  L.  33.5-310;  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  3  0-355;  Stephen, 
367-372;  Henry  II.  and  .lohn.  372-387; 
Henry  III..  566-566;  genesis  of  Parlia- 
ment, 566-573 

Snake's  egg,  Druidical  myth  of,  112 
Snakes  (shins),  451 

"Social  England."  scope  of,  xlvil-liii ; 
divisions  of,  liii-lvi 

Social  lite,  in  Celtic  Britain.  4  seqq. .22,  37; 
social  inequality,  23  ;  in  Koman  Britain, 
37-76;  of  Old  English.  301-317;  in 
medieval  England.  532-558.  680-691 

Sncmen,  516,  546 

"Solar,"  538 

Sources,  of  history  of  asriculture,  645  sea*?; 
of  histiiry  of  trade. 648  ;  sec  Authoiiiies 

Southampton,  and  Mediterranean  trade, 
651  ;  customs  town,  664 

Sovereigi'ty  of  the  Seas,  456 

Squires,  542 

Stanitord,  secession  from  Oxford  to  (I33I), 
615 

Standard,  battle  of  the.  371,  376 

Staumoor,  battle  of,  206 

StatuetletJ,  Roniano-Biitisb.  143 

Sicelyard,  the,  523 

Stepiien,  reign  of,  368  seqq.  ;  his  reign  an 
anarchy,  367  scqq.  ;  and  Jews.  6t>6 

Stigand  of  Canterbury  deposed,  355 

Stilicho,  170 

Stukcsay  Manor  House,  610 

Stonehenge,  127 

Stories,  of  death  of  Cyncwulf  and  Cyne- 
heard,  198;  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and 
the  blacksmith,  516;  see  Legends. 

Stourbridge  Fair.  654 

Strongbow.  William,  354 

Succius,  110 

Suetonius  Paulinus  in  Anglesey,  li:i 

Sunday,  observance  of,  in  Celtic  Church, 
120 

Swine,  2.  16,513,548 


Tacitus  on  Britain,  18,  20.  38,  84 

Tactics,  naval,  590 

Taeofj,  7  note 

Tail-rime.  637 

Taliesin,  31 

Tallage.  &72  note. 

Tar  and  fcMthers  as  punishment.  449 

Taxation,  in  Roman   Biiiain.  50  seqq.  ;  in 

medieval   England.  550;   as  factor  in 

English  history,  571;  on  imports,  652, 

663,  664 
Tebaldiis,  Bestiary  of,  636 
Temples  in  early  Britain,  20.  55,  15S 
Tcrtiana,  goddess  of  ague.  61 
Theatres  m  Roman  Britain,  49,  158 
Thegn,  or  Thane,  182.  st:qq.\  his  service, 

182  ;  wergild  of,  250 
Theodore  of  Tardus,  Ixi ;  made  Archbishop 

of     Canterbury,     230 ;     organiser    ol 

English  Cliurch,  231 
Theodosius.  170 
Thetford,  burning  of,  216 
"  Thingwald."  210 
Thornton,  Abraham,  and  trial  by  battle, 

\-l2 
Thralls,  see  Slavery 
"  Thrush  and  'he  Nightingale.*'  637 
Thurcytel,  Danish  Karl  of  Bedford,  212 
Thurcytel  the  Tall,  200 
Tin,  14.  220 
Tombs.  Celtic.  130 
Totemism  in  Celtic  Britaiu,  7,  24,  35 
Tournaments.  690 
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Town  life  under  Normans  and  Angevins, 

olS  seqq. 
Township  and  boroutrh  dirterontiated,  520 
Towns,  in  Roman  Britain.  42-13  ;  Old  Eng- 
lish, 299;  English,  chief,  in  11th  and 

12th  cents  ,  o'2o ;  in  13th  cent..  (i61 
Tracery,  "  plate"  and  "  bar,"  (50.5.  60fi 
Trade, "Ixxxv  seg,,  xcii.  ;    pre-Rnman.  18 

scrjq .  131;   in  Roman    Britain.  GT-iO; 

Old  English,    200;    English     in     13th 

cent..    617    scqq.  ;    regulation    of,    Uy 

Crown.  1)63 
Trailes  in  13th  cent.,  661 
Trafalgar,  battle  of.  xciii 
'travel,  Old  English.  317  ;  in  Norman  and 

Angevin  period, 536 sf^g. ;  in  13th  cent., 

653 
Treaty  of  Falaise,  376 
Treaty  of  VVallingford,  360,  481 
Trees  in  early  litritain,  IS 
Tre'r  Ceiri,  hill  fort  at,  Ivii 
Triads,  113 
Trial  by  battle,  400,  412  scqq..  111.  531 ;  last 

instance  (1818).  422 
Tribal-moot  chooses  kings.  200 
Tribe.  Celtic,  constitution  of,  4  scqq. ;  pos- 

aessions,  29,  30 
Tribesmen  and  villages  in  early  Britain, 

dirterences,  4 ;  conditions  become  as- 

simii.atcd,  8 
Tribunes  of  legions,  77 
Tribiitum,  31-.:r2 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  the,  482  scqg. 


Ulfllas,  267 

University,  origin  of.  iS9seqg. ;  meaning  of 
term,  iTii'rf.';  history  of  English,  Ixvii, 
613,  628 ;  see  Oxford.  Cambridge 

Upchurch  ware,  141 

Urban  II.,  364 

Uriconium,  sec  Wroxeter 

Usur.v,  Church  view  of,  666 


Vacarius,  408,  490,  494 

Valeiitia,  province  of,  40 

Valentinian,  170 

Vtrsitication,  Knglish,  510.  636.  637 

^'^■!■Ilhtnuum.  41  ;  sec  St.  Albans 

^■(■f,pasiau  and  Britain,  86 

"  Vioarius  Briianniarum,"  41 

Vikings  (VVlckings),  210,  262;  derivation  of 

term,  209  note 
Vill,  176 
Village,  the,  in  Celtic  Britain,  7,  32;  see 

Villans.  Open  field  system 
Villas,  Roman.  70.  116  scqq. ;  date  of,  17G, 

17S 
Villeinage  in  11th  cent.,  512.  514,  516  scqq. 
Vineyards,  18.  67.  515 
Viroi'.onium.  sec  Wroxeter 
Vortigern,  172 
Vortiporc,  184 


Wacc.  Robert,  498,  509 

Wales,  under  Romans,  98;  Christianity  in, 
11()-118,  121  scqq.:  relations  witli  Old 
English  kings.  214 ;  after  Norman  con- 
quest. 353,  374  scqq. 

Walter,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 380,  384,  3911 

Walter  of  Merton,  620 

%V'altheot,  202 


"  AVauderer,"  poem,  274 

"  Wapen  akes"  of  Northmen,  202 

Warfare,  Old  English,  251  scqq..  264:  Dan- 
ish, 2ti3  ;  Norman.  340  ■•^eqq. 

Wayland  Smith's  cave,  223 

Weapons.  Celtic,  15;  Old  English.  2.')S  scqq. ; 
Danisli,  266  :  after  Norman  conquest, 
431,  4.33,  436,  437 

Weaving,  281.  C57.  658.  661 

Week.  da.v.s  of  the.  217 

Weights  and  measures,  supervision  of, 
.523,  656 

Wells,  Bishop's  palace  at,  611 

Wells  ( 'athfdial,  599  scqq. 

Jl'in/ihl.  -.'.'ill.  306 

Wesi  minster  Abbey,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's work  at,  290:  reconstruction 
under  Henry  II.,  .'196  seqq. 

Westminster  Chapter  House,  5dS 

Westminster  Hall,  as  legal  centre,  404  ; 
architecture  of.  476  scqq. 

Wheat,  area  of,  in  Uth  cent.,  513  ;  im- 
portation of,  679 

Whilbv  Abbey,  307  ;  synod  at,  231 

White  Ship,  3o4,  442.  416 

Wh-kin[i.  -209,  210.  '202 

"  Widsith."  poem.  274 

William  1.,  lineage.  324;  bis.ory  up  to 
Battle  of  Hastings.  321-332;  expedition 
to  Englanfi.  328  seqq.  ;  conquest  nf 
Knyland,  336;  methods  of  suhiugating 
England,  339;  defeats  Danes  (1069), 
338  :  and  .Scotland,  339  ;  eifects  of  rule, 
340;  his  re'ations  with  the  Pope,  358; 
separates  Church  and  lay  courts.  359 

Wilham  II.,  350  scqq. ;  controversy  with 
Ansclm,  364 

William  Longsword,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
318 

William  of  Malmesbury,  .500.  506 

William  of  Newburgh,  500.  506;  testimony 
as  to  famine  of  1196.  532 

William  of  Ockham  (Occam),  Ixviii,  627 

William  of  Sens,  468;  and  painted  glass, 
604 

A\'illiam  of  Wrotham.  4.56 

A\'iiirlielsea,  see  Cinque  Ports 

Winrhester, '298;  King's  Hall  at,  611 ;  fair, 
054 

Windows,  medieval,  539:  in  r2th  cent., 
605;  "Early  English  "  and  "  Ilecor- 
ateil,"  605-608 

Wine,  in  early  Britain.  18.  67  ;  native.  515 ; 
imported,  652 ,  taxation  on,  664 

7r7(e  theowaa,  309  note 

Witena-gemol:,  '200  scqq. 

Woden.  219  ;  king  a  descendant  of.  198 

Women,  in  e*rly  Britain.  33;  among  Old 
English,  309  seqq, ;  in  medieval  society, 
.542.  bU 

Wondehester.  Roman  remains  at,  72,  151 

W Hand  in  Uth  cent,.  313 

M'oul,  English.  296;  taxation  paid  in,  644 

Wright,  J  useijh,  Ixviii 

Wroxeter  (Uriconium  or  Viroconiuiu),  45, 
155,196 

Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  360,  362 

Wyclitle,  Ixiv. 

Yardland,  180 

■■  Yellow  Death,"  110,  '2.53.  254 

York  (Eboracum),  44,  46.  91,  100.  299 

"Vorkshire.  rising  in.  agaiost  Romans,  55; 

against  William  I.,  336 ;  reclaimed  by 

monks,  614 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

g:i^'ingf  Portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
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2  A  YEAR  OF  KINGLY  LIFE. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

3.  The  First  of  a 

NEW  SERIES   OF 

COMPLETE  STORIES 

by  such  well-known  writers  as 
ROBERT  BARR, 
•WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX, 
GUY   EQOTHBY. 
TOM   GALLON, 
-RITA,"  and 
W.  L.  ALDEN. 

4.  The  First  of  a  NEW  SERIES,  entitled  "My 

Most  Memorable  Experience."     Personal 

Narratives  by  Well-known  Journalists. 


5.  The  First  of  a  NEW  SERIES  by  GEO.  R. 

SIMS,  entitled  ** Among  My  Autographs" 
(with  Facsimiles  of  Autograph  Letters,  &c., 
in  the  Author's  possession,  including,  among 
others,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Campbell, 
Rossetti,  Lytton,  Dickens,  Captain  Marryat, 
Charles  Reade,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Cruik- 
shank.  Lever,  &c.). 

6.  The  First  of  a  NEW  SERIES,  entitled  "  My 

First  Appearance."  Told  by  Popular  Actors 
and  Actresses. 

7.  A  SPECIAL  COMPETITION,  with  Prizes 

of  Books  (with  valuable  Autographs). 

8.  The  First   of   a    NEW    SERIES,   entitled 

** Famous  Sportswomen."  Personal 
Sketches  of  well-known  Women  in  the 
World  of  Sport,  at  Home  and  Abroad  (with 
Portraits). 

9.  The  Story  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  (with  Por- 

trait).   By  John  Bell. 

10.  On  the  Front  at  Brighton.      By  Sidney 

Dark. 

11.  A  Match  at  Lord's.    By  Edwin  Pugh. 
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